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THOMAS  STKPIIEXS, 


Vv(fh\  PrmtiieflciredKin  In  Mt-rthyr.  From 
iiiiiy-laiKl to t lie  fiinuices.  Finin  j^ceiies  \v  1  lere 
iijiture  revelled  in  pme,  moocIs  ^mtl  mountain 
streams  to  a  vast  liive  of  labour,  where  there 
was  a  Babel  of  national  it  ie.s  :ind  fullest  scope 
for  iindisei}4ined  physical  vigour  and  unre- 
strained Immaii  passion,  with  only  a  vilhige 
eon s ta hi  e  u  n  d  a  j  u s t  i  v t^  o  T 1 1  m  •  ]  )e ;i  e e  t o  e n  f<  tree 
the  l:nv.  -  Sueh  wns  lie;  tnnisition  of  Thomas 
.Stephens. 

We  draw  back  the  misty  curtain  of  forty  years.  The  scene 
is  the  High  Street,  Merthyr.  And  there  in  a  druggist's  shop, 
in  the  guise  of  an  assistant,  is  our  notable  man. 

He  had  come,  originally  from  the  Neath  Valley  as  a  lad,  and 
found  employment  in  the  shop  of  a  chemist  named  Morgan.  His 
master  was  keen-witted,  able,  and  possessed  of  rare  conversa- 
tional powers ;  but  he  failed  to  discover  any  marked  signs  ot 
ability  in  his  assistant.  They  were  of  a  different  stamp.  One 
was  of  the  inspirational  order,  to  whom  smart  sayings  and 
flashes  of  wisdom  came  as  if  by  instinct.  The  other  was  the 
earnest  bookworm,  the  digger  and  delver,  who   gathered  his 
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grains  of  gold  dust  by  patient  induslry.  Together,  for  a  few 
years,  the  companionship,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  lasted;  and 
then  amidst  trade  vicissitudes  Morgan  retired,  and  Stephens 
found  himself  with  a  great  burden  of  difficulties  installed 
in  his  stead.  So  began  the  struggle  ;  and  the  story  of  Thomas 
Stephens'  life  was  fashioned  out  of  the  persistent  eflFort  to  put 
himself  above  the  necessities  of  life,  to  aid  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  progress  of  the  town,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
gather  wisdom  and  scatter  its  reflex  around  upon  his  generation. 

Principally  from  personal  knowledge  and  the  analysis  of  his 
great  work,  the  "Literature  of  the  Kymry,"  let  us  now  attempt  a 
delineation  of  the  man  and  the  author. 

One  striking  phase  of  Thomas  Stephens'  character  was 
Honesty.  It  stamped  his  social  career,  and  was  illustrated  by 
everything  he  wrote.  He  never  formed  an  opinion  or  a  belief,, 
and  then  ransacked  the  literary  world  to  support  it;  but 
studiously  searched,  diligently  read,  and  the  result  was  his  esti- 
mate, to  which  he  tenaciously  clung. 

Note  his  essay  on  Madoc.  Stephens  was  a  Welshman.  His; 
country  bore  the  IVIadocian  wreath  of  honour.  Not  Si>ain,  but 
Wales  claimed  the  praise  of  first  discovering  America.  The 
essayist,  the  historian,  and  the  bard  had  supported  these  claims, 
and  Wales  would  hear  of  nothing  in  opposition.  But  Stephens, 
after  diligent  examination  of  authorities,  careful  sifting  of  evi- 
dence, came  to  a  contrary  conclusion,  and  though  his  fanjie  as  a 
rising  author  was  in  jeopardy,  he  openly  avowed  his  ojunion, 
and  alone  defied  the  world. 

So  with  Druidism.  He  always  attributed  its  philosoj^hic 
aspect  to  lolo  and  Edward  Da  vies,  of  the  "Keltic  Kesearches."  It 
was  no  fanciful  opposition  of  his.  Many  long  and  weary  hours 
he  gave  to  the  subject,  and  his  conclusion  was,  that  upon  a 
little  substratum  of  fact  had  been  erected  much  that  was  illusory 
and  fanciful. 

The  early  history  of  a  country  he  likened  to  the  youth  of  an 
individual,  and  he  no  more  believed  in  the  existence  of  advanced 
civilization  in  the  early  life  of  a  people  than  in  their  high  philo- 
bophic  culture  at  a  similar  stage  of  their  growth. 

His  "  Literature  of  the  Kymry"  abounds  with  proofs  of  his 
honesty.  He  would  stand  in  no  bQirdwedlpljunes,  nor  willingly 
should  his  country.  As  he  once  expressed  'to  us :  "  Wales  wjis 
endowed  with  sufficient  true  greatness  to  be  indei>endent  of  the 
fictitious  and  the  unreal." 

As  the  severe  critic  analyses  without  a  throb  of  emotion ;  as 
the  skilful  surgeon  bares  the  muscles  with  unfaltering  hand, 
so  Stephens  approached  even  our  most  cherished  and 
treasured  legends,  and  dissected  them.  That  of  Llywelyn 
•md  his  hound  for  instance.  He  was  not  satisfied  witli 
finding  earlier  records  of  canine  devotion,  sii^gkeH^  tthat  of  the 
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Athenian  dog,  of  whom  Herodotus  relates  that  he  was 
honoured  with  a  mural  tablet,  and  a  costly  ceremonial, 
but  he  traced  a  similar  legend  in  eastern  life  amongst  the 
Hindoos;  and  resigned  the  Welsh  tale  of  pathos  and  faithfulness 
as  a  fable. 

Historic  bias  was  another  distinct  phase  of  his  character.  His 
reading  had  been  varied  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  thence  be- 
came more  historical  than  general.  The  history  of  Eome  had  a 
fEiscination  to  him  in  that  it  recorded  the  lives  of  the  old  rulers 
for  400  years  of  Britain ;  that  of  Greece  interested  him  from  the 
mystic,  half  legendary  connection  with  Brutus,  and  the  stray,  some- 
times striking,  resemblances  in  customs  and  habits  which  now 
and  then  came  to  light ;  nqj:  was  he  unmindful  of  the  history 
of  France,  which  he  regarded  as  an  unransacked  repository,  of 
great  value  to  the  antiquary,  and,  in  all  probability,  abounding, 
so  far  as  Brittany  was  concerned,  in  special  interest  to  Cambria. 
But  the  history  of  his  own  land  had  the  strongest  attraction  to 
him,  and  every  fragment  of  it  he  treasured. 

He  had  not  much  fiaith  in  the  Monkish  chroniclers.  He  re- 
garded their  works  as  containing  grains  of  fact  mixed  with  a 
great  deal  that  was  untrustworthy.  Such  was  his  estimate  of 
Gildas  and  Nennius,  GeoflFrey  of  Monmouth^  and  Giraldus.  They 
all  were  subjected  to  rigid  and  suspicious  criticism.  But  such  as 
came  out  of  the  ordeal  were  honoured  and  quoted.  The  "Liber 
Landavensis  "  was  one  of  these,  and  a  more  interesting  memento 
of  the  author  does  not  exist  than  his  own  annotations  in  his 
copy  of  that  work.  It  was,  moreover,  his  belief  that  the  early 
poetry  of  Wales  shrouded  a  great  deal  of  its  early  history.  The 
"Gododin"  to  wit.  His  unpublished  essay  on  this  work  is  a 
marvel  of  industry,  and  of  rare  analytic  skill. 

Take  two  of  the  early  poems  in  illustration  of  his  method  of 
analysis.  The  one  is  reverential,  the  other  warlike.  The  ordinary 
critic  sees  in  one  simply  the  earnest  lamentation  of  a  pious 
mind.  Stephens  fixes  its  date  by  the  mannerism  and  references, 
and  gives  it  an  historic  value.  The  general  reader  notes  only 
the  graphic  power  of  the  war  picture,  the  ravens  perched  attend- 
ant upon  the  strife  waiting  their  turn,  the  shock  of  battle,  the 
Homeric  deeds,  and  the  heaps  of  slain,  which  arise  as  in  Homeric 
days.  Stephens  selects  here  and  there  a  word  having  a  bearing 
on  customs,  arms,  or  garments,  winds  around  them  historic  associa- 
tions, illustrates  by  contemporary  history,  and  gives  the  poet's 
sketch  the  highest  antiquarian  interest. 

Sterling  honesty  of  character,  and  a  bias  towards  the  historical, 
would  not,  however,  have  culminated  in  greatness  had  he  lacked 
industry,  or  had  he  been  deficient  in  critical  sagacity.  The 
former  trait  he  possessed  in  a  marked  degree,  and  it  will  now 
form  the  chief  part  of  our  plan  to  demonstrate  his  excellence  in 
the  other.  • 
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The  critic  is  not  necessarily  aggressive,  and  the  paths  of 
English  literature  bear  evidence  as  much  of  the  flowers  of  human 
praise  and  eulogy,  as  of  the  slain  victims  of  human  error  or  mis- 
conception. But  Welsh  literature,  burdened  with  fable,  and 
only  partially  known  within  the  Principality,  imperatively  needed 
severity  of  treatfiient.  To  the  English  student  it  was  an-  un- 
known world,  as  visionary  as  the  islands  of  the  West  to  the 
classic  writers  of  antiquity.  Stephens  had  to  bring  the  daylight 
of  reason  and  feet  to  bear  upon  it,  and  then,  brushing  away  the 
rank  undergrowth,  show  unmistakably  the  real  and  the  true. 

The  poets  prior  to  the  sixth  century  he  dismissed  with  a 
sweep  of  the  hand.  He  had  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  alleged 
genuineness  of  Druidic  lore.  He  would  neither  deny  nor  con- 
fini^ ;  so  considered  it  wiser  to  abstain  from  giving  any  oj)inion 
upon  the  subject.  Not  so,  however,  when  Aneurin  came  under 
review.  It  had  always  been  held,  even  by  such  a  sagacious 
scholar  in  many  respects  as  was  Edward  Davies,  author  of  "  Keltic 
Eesearches,"  that  this  poet  in  his  "  Gododin "  referred  to  the 
massacre  of  three  hundred  Cambrian  chiefs,  by  Hengist  and 
the  Saxons,  at  Stonehenge.  This  delusion  our  author  soon 
dispelled.  He  showed  that  the  scene  of  strife  was  not  on  the 
Wiltshire  downs,  but  in  the  Northern  mountain  land,  and  from 
a  hint  given  by  lolo  Morganwg,  and  honourably  acknowledged, 
he  followed  out  the  trail  until  he  had  associated  the  poem  with 
one  of  the  expeditions  of  the  Ottodani  against  probably  the 
Brigantes — the  Soman  town  of  note  yclept  Cataracton,  in  the 
county  now  called  York,  being  the  scene  of  the  famous  Cattraeth. 

With  philosophic  acumen,  Stephens  rightly  divined  that  the 
stream  of  time  only  brought  down  to  us  the  lighter  fragments 
of  the  partial  intellectual  development  prior  to  the  tenth  century. 
Like  Macaulay,  he  sought  among  our  songs  or  bardic  lays 
for  the  history  of  the  past,  and  for  apt  illustrations  showing  the 
condition  and  manners  of  the  people.  In  a  great  measure 
owing  to  him,  and  his  analysis  of  the  "  Myvyrian  Archaeology," 
we  have  the  "  society  "  of  early  days  brought  before  us.  Pictures 
of  regal  and  domestic  life  pass  us  in  review.  Kings  stalk,  battles 
are  fought,  and  the  various  bards,  of  high  and  low  degree,  play 
out  their  several  parts.  We  owe  to  him  the  inference,  gained 
by  patient  study  of  these  early  fragments,  that  at  a  time  when 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  in  villenage  in  Saxon-England,  an 
intelligent  section  of  the  Cambrian  race  made  amends  for  the 
want  of  a  written  literature  by  aphorisms  such  as  those  of 
Catwg  or  Englynion  y  Clywed.  The  aphoristic  method  of 
expression  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  intel- 
lectual exhibition,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  east, 
or  remained  a  legacy  of  Roman  occupation.  •  The  literature  of 
Greece  abounds  with  it,  and  it  is  found  allied  with  the 
sententious  periods  of  many  of  the  Eoman  writers.  >r Note,  too, 
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the  sacred  writings.  But,  however  introduced,  it  was  the  early 
current,  the  spring  of  that  great  stream  which  now  forms  so 
integral  a  part  of  Britain's  fame.  Inferentially  we  see  from 
a  Shakespearian  sentence  that  the  dramatist  admitted  its 
antiquity,  when  he  referred  to 

"  Wise  saw  and  modern  instanoe," 

And  lingering  now  in  every  county  in  the  form  of  proverb  or 
saying,  it  conmiends  itself  as  a  rich  storehouse  to  the  historian 
and  the  antiquary. 

But  Stephens  proved,  when  he  came  to  analyse  the  prose 
histories  of  Gildas,  Nennius,  and  Tyssilio,  that  even  prior  to  the 
ninth  century,  stray  aphorism  or  bardic  couplet  were  not  the 
only  inteUectual  expression  of  early  and  thoughtful  minds  in 
Cambria;  but  that  the  Welsh  had  valuable  prose  histories 
in  their  own  language,  and  that  learned  men  abounded, 
principally  in  connection  with  the  Church.  This  vein  of 
thought  naturally  led  him  to  investigate  the  history  of 
Eisteddfodau,  and  while  regarding  with  some  amount  of  doubt 
the  holding  of  this  institution  in  the  ninth  century  by  the 
Blue  Bard,  Geraint,  he  yet  partially  concedes  the  probability 
from  the  cynghanedd  element  being  of  ancient  form,  and 
affirms  that  of  Bleddyn  ab  Kynvyn'sin,  1070.  This  date  to  him 
marked  an  important  era,  and  from  that  period  to  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century  he  found  abundant  material  for  the  exercise 
of  his  critical  skill. 

His  method  of  treatment  was  consistent  throughout.  The 
relics  of  the  bards,  often  fragmentary,  and  even  now  difficult  of 
interpretation,  as  instanced  by  those  of  Gwalchmai  (the  ablest 
translation  of  which  was  given  to  the  world  as  late  as  the 
Carnarvon  Eisteddfod  of  1880),  were  before  him,  and  the  annals 
of  the  times  both  of  this  country  and  other  countries  allied  to  it. 
These  formed  his  material,  and  few  exhibitions  were  so  pleasing 
and  instructive  as  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  the  bardic 
works,  now  from  a  poetic,  now  from  an  historic  point  of  view. 
It  was  remarkable  to  find  one  so  buried  in  the  dust  of  antiquity 
able  to  appreciate  and  discourse  upon  the  lays  of  the  wood,  and 
that  sweet  influence  which  emanates  from  nature  and  affects  the 
moods  of  man.  These  were  passing  relaxations.  Just  as  the 
traveller  stops  a  moment  to  listen  to  the  song  of  the  grove,  or 
the  lament  of  the  brook,  then  plods  onward  along  his  dusty 
way  to  the  goal,  so  Stephens.  Yet  he  loitered  not  long  in  poetic 
reverie,  but  took  up  with  keener  interest  the  historic  fossils, 
and  subjected  them  to  earnest  and  patient  study. 

His  criticisms  on  "  Gwalchmai's  Delights  "  are  characterised 
by  genuine  poetic  instinct,  and  those  upon  "  Taly  Moelvre"  are 
equally  good.  In  these  criticisms  he  continued  a  distinct 
course,  evidently  marked  out  from  the  beginning.  If  he  found 
a  claim  for  originality  unjust,  he  would  resign  the  credit  to 
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whatever  individual  or  nation  it  was  due  ;  and,' on  the  contrary, 
if  English  poets  luxuriated  in  a  feme  that  was  truly  due  to 
Welshmen,  no  one  more  rigidly  insisted  upon  justice  being 
awarded.  Gray,  Southey,  Scott  he  often  instanced  as  owiug 
many  an  obligation  in  this  respect  to  Wales,  and,  had  he  lived, 
Tennyson  would  not  have  been  exempt  from  the  same  keen 
power  of  investigation,  which,  in  many  a  febric,  could  point  out 
a  thread  of  imported  gold. 

A  good  illustration  is  given  of  the  industry  he  brought  to 
bear  on  apparently  simple  terms  or  expressions  used  by  the 
bards,  and  the  success  with  which  he  made  the  seeming  stone 
sparkle  with  the  power  of  a  brilliant.     Gwalchmai  speaks  of 
A  thrychion  yn  dut  roc  rut  rei, 

translated  by  Stephens,' 

An^  'fore  the  king's  red  chiefs  are  heaped  the  mangled  throng. 

This  rdc  i^t  rei  becomes  the  subject  of  his  analytical  power- 
He  searches  Owain  Kyveiliog's  "  Hirlas,"  the  "  Avallenau,"  the 
works  of  Eineon  ab  Gwalchmai,  Kynddelw,  Llywarch  Hen,  and 
his  conclusions,  modestly  put  forward  as  questions,  are  eminently 
interesting,  having  a  bearing  on  the  origin  of  the  Eed  Dragon  of 
Cadwaladr,  the  Welsh  Dragons  of  Merddin,  Nennius,  and  Geoflfrey ; 
the  red  dress  as  the  most  honourable  garment  worn  by  the 
Welsh,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  red  military  imifonn  of  our 
own  days. 

Just  as  the  ablest  translator  must  of  necessity  be  of  kindred 
greatness  to  the  author  translated,  so  it  is  essential  that 
he  who  reviews  the  literature  of  his  age  must  be, 
as  the  Germans  express  it,  a  many-sided  man,  and 
able,  by  natural  gift,  as  well  as  acquirement,  to 
comprehend  the  varied  aspects  presented  to  him.  It  is 
rarely  the  case  that  these  qualifications  abound  in  one  man. 
More  frequently  indeed  we  see  an  author  pursue  his  inves- 
tigation like  a  botanist  with  a  special  hobby,  or  a  geologist  with 
his  crotchet.  The  botanist  will  select  his  fern,  and  pass  other 
rarities  by,  the  geologist  his  bivalve,  and  leave  untouched  the 
rest.  So  the  author.  But  Stephens  was  a  man  of  great  reading, 
and  varied  tastes.  He  had  revelled  in  the  novels  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  devoured  all  that  came  from  the  x>en  of  Carlyle.  In 
metaphysical  discussion  he  had  found  a  charm ;  in  theology 
exercised  his  critical  acumen;  and  in  modem  literature 
generally  was  proficient.  Hence,  in  reviewing  the  old  writers, 
no  matter  what  their  forte,  he  was  thoroughly  discriminative 
and  appreciative.  The  muse  might  be  warlike,  or  the  vein  of 
thought  pious;  the  humoristic,  as  in  "Lewis  Glyn  Cothi," 
might  come  under  notice,  or  the  naturally  descriptive,  as  in 
"  Gwenydd's  Glory."  In  any  case,  the  criticism  of  our  author 
always  struck  one  as  proof  of  his  being  at  home  with  the  writer 
and  his  theme.  ^^  . 
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He  was  not  unmindful  of  the  influence  on  language,  dress, 
and  manners  which  the  Normans  exercised  when  they  had  made 
A  secure  footing  in  Glamorgan  under  Fitzhamon;  in  Brecknock 
under  Newmarch ;  and  in  Powysland  and  in  the  North  under 
Montgomery  and  others.  His  criticism  on  the  englynion  in 
praise  of  the  Prince  of  Powys,  Madoc  ab  Meredydd,  with 
reference  to  this  Norman  influence,  may  be  cited  as  worthy  of 
his  best  eflForts. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  keen  an  antiquary  would 
pass  by  unnoticed  the  vexed  question  of  the  antiquity  of  music, 
and  the  claims  set  up  now  on  the  part  of  the  Cambrian  brai^ch 
of  the  Kelts,  and  then  on  the  Irish. 

He  entered  upon  this  theme  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and 
we  well  recollect  the  time  by  an  incident  that  occurred  during 
a  ramble  on  the  mountains.  We  had  journeyed  with  him  to  see 
the  Brithdir  stone,  and  having  taken  a  rubbing  of  this  for  the 
^*  Archseologia  Cambrensis,"  to  which  he  was  then  a  frequent 
contributor,  visited  a  farmhouse  amongst  the  wildest  and  most 
untravelled  part  of  the  Monmouthshire  hills.  Here,  to  his 
delight,  we  found  an  ancient  farmer,  who  could  play  the  harp 
well,  and  it  was  a  great  treat  to  hear  one  after  the  other,  "  Ar 
hyd  y  Nos,"  «  Glan  Meddwdod  Mwyn,"  "  jNIorfa  Rhuddlan,"  «  Y 
iiadlys,"  and  "  Divyrwch  Gwyr  Harlech,"  given  by  the  skilled 
hand  of  the  old  man,  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  had  been 
reaping  his  com. 

Stephens  claimed,  and  we  think  justly,  from  scattered  refer- 
ences in  the  poems  of  old,  as  well  as  the  strong  evidence  of 
distinctive  melody,  that  the  Welsh,  however  indebted  to  the 
Irish  in  the  time  of  Gruffydd  ab  Kynan  for  imported  music,  the 
pipe  especially,  had  their  own  national  melody,  and  their  harp ; 
and  he  was  gratified  to  find  that  the  Athenceuniy  then  in  its 
palmy  days  of  acute  and  learned  criticism,  took  the  same  view, 
and  accorded  to  Welsh  music,  over  that  of  Irish  or  Scotch,  "  an 
antique  superiority,  adorning  everything  it  apj^roaches,  breath- 
ing the  spirit  of  a  people  yet  proud  of  their  former  pastimes, 
who  treasure  up  as  precious  gold  the  traditions  of  their  fore- 
fathers." 

Equally  keen  and  persistent  were  his  researches  into  the 
subject  of  Hud  a  Lledriih^  an  incipient  drama. 

He  was  satisfied,  after  careful  investigation,  that  these  old 
miracle  plays  originated  amongst  the  monks  who  covered  the 
land  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  even  more  intellectually 
active  in  Wales  than  in  England ;  and,  agreeing  with  Schlegel 
that  the  drama  was  not  necessarily  invented  by  one  country 
alone,  threw  out  the  possibility  that  these  plays  might  have 
had  a  contemporary  existence  with  those  in  England.  Nay 
more,  there    was  the   probability  that,  as    Europe   owes    its 


romantic  literature  to  the  Welsh  and  Bretons,  so  it- might  owe 
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to  them  also  the  romantic  drama.  He  showed  that  the 
"Mabinogion  "  are  full  of  dialogues,  and  that  it  required  no  great 
stretch  of  fancy  to  get  similar  dialogues  out  of  the  mouths  of 
living  speakers.  He  might  have  instanced  also  the  natural 
dramatic  action  of  the  Welsh  people  in  speaking  or  singing,  but 
instead  clinched  his  argument  with  illustrations ;  the  dialogue* 
between  Arthur  and  Grwenhwyvar  to  wit,  also  Arthur  and 
Glewlwyd,  Llewelyn  and  Grwmevth,  two  Powysian  saints,  Taliesin 
and  Myrddin,  and  others. 

While  the  mystic  bardism  of  prehistoric  times  was  dismissed, 
or  treated  cavalierly,  the  life  of  the  twelfth  century  bards,  their 
deeds,  their  habits,  their  works,  their  varied  character  "  of  high 
and  low  degree,"  their  antagonism  to  the  monks,  their  place  in 
the  social  scale,  all  came  under  review,  and  were  the  subject  of 
research  over  the  whole  field  of  literature. 

To  read  Stephens'  description  of  the  bards  of  this  age,  and 
the  able  and  descriptive  way  in  which  they  are  brought  before 
the  reader,  would  suggest  to  the  uninitiated  that  he  had  con- 
densed materials  before  him  such  as  the  author  of  to-day  might 
have  in  treating  of  the  social  life  and  customs  in  the  Tudor 
dynasty.  But  the  fact  was  that  the  "tapestiy"  from  which  he 
gleaned  the  figures  was  worn  by  age,  the  sources  of  his  information 
were  stray  lines  here  and  there  in  the  works  of  the  bards,  and 
his  own  natural  sagacity ;  yet,  with  patient  labour  he  gathered, 
and  then  with  rare  skill  grouped,  until  we  have  as  vivid  an  idea 
of  the  bards  as  domestic  additions,  as  companions,  as  wanderers, 
as  ever  Chaucer  gave.  The  bard  had  left  either  a  pious,  a  humorous, 
or,  as  in  the  case  of  Davydd  ab  Grwilym,  an  amatory  effusion  to 
one  of  his  many  loves.  Stephens,  out  of  the  cradle  of  earth, 
gets  his  grains  of  gold.  The  poem  may  have  been  of  interest' 
only  to  Morvydd,  Stephens  makes  it  of  interest  to  our  own  age, 
and,  aided  by  such  satires  as  those  of  Taliesin  or  the  bards  of 
IMaelgwn  Gwynedd,  Cothi's  "Fair  of  Flint,"  lines  in  the 
"Av^enau,"and  elsewhere,  we  see  the  domestic  life  of  the  times, 
and  have  vivid  pictures  of  feuds  between  monks  and  bards,  tlie 
carjolery  practised,  the  arts  pursued,  the  trades  followed,  the 
honourable  standing  in  which  craftsmanship  was  held,  and  the 
(inferentially  shown)  contempt  exhibited  by  the  Welslimen  of 
that  period  to  those  who,  practically,  lived  by  their  wits. 

How  securely  this  was  fixed  in  the  Welsh  character  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  to  the  margin  of  our  times,  ere  the 
assimilation  of  races  had  become  so  great,  the  Welshman  was 
prone  to  look  down  upon  everything  but  manual  labour.  That 
industry  was  honest,  and  in  his  opinion  far  higher  than  the 
occupation  of  the  trader  or  the  writer,  was,  and  is,  a  tenaciously 
held  belief  of  a  Welshman. 

Stephens  coidd  not  accept  the  Druidism  of  the  twelfth  century 
as  anything  but  a  name,  yet  he  established  the  fact  of  the  bard 
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of  that  age  being  as  learned  as  his  strongest  admirer  could  wish. 
Many  of  the  poems,  for  instance,  were  thickly  sprinkled  with 
Latin.  Gwiljnn  Ddu  writes  of  one  who  was  especially  famed 
for  writing  Latin  verse ;  and  then  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
their  own  language  was  remarkable.  As  Stephens  shows,  their 
poetical  compositions  exhibit  a  classical  severity  of  style, 
developing  in  the  diction  the  wonderful  etymological  richness  of 
the  Canibrian  speech,  and  in  not  a  few  were  the  triadic 
exceUencies  conspicuous — smoothness  of  line,  correctness  of 
syntax,  and  strength  of  language.  Finally,  as  regards  the  bards 
of  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  with  reverence  that  our  author 
placed  his  chaplet  on  their  time-honoured  brows,  remarking 
of  these  "old  men  eloquent"  that  before  Gower  sung,  or 
Chaucer  wrote,  or  England  had  a  literature  of  her  owti,  there 
were  poets  in  Wales,  who  left  behind  them  in  the  course  of  two* 
hundred  years  upwards  of  four  hundred  poems,  many  of  which 
are  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  lines  in  length. 

Stephens  is  particularly  happy  in  his  critical  analysis  of  the 
Welsh  bards  who  flourished  from  the  12th  to  the  13th  century. 
His  mental  picture  of  Kynddelw  stands  out  in  relief,  and  we 
have  in  a  few  well  chosen  lines,  not  only  a  portrait  of  the  gieat 
bard,  but  the  clearest  insight  into  the  salient  characteristics  of 
the  age.  Li  such  an  age,  dark  and  bigoted,  when  all  else  had 
been  enslaved  by  the  Eoman  priesthood,  these  men  would  have 
no  such  guidance.  Vigour  of  thought,  independence  of  mind, 
and  profundity  of  reasoning,  were,  says  Stephens,  not  only 
characteristic  of  Kynddelw,  but  of  his  order.  The  bard  and 
the  priest  were  sworn  foes,  for  the  one  lived  in  the  eye  of  light 
and  the  face  of  day,  the  other  in  the  gloom  of  his  cell,  except 
when  employed  in  cajolery.  No  one  need  be  surprised  at  such 
enmity.  The  bard  was  a  child  of  nature,  and  of  the  mountains, 
glorying  in  liberty,  and  the  place  of  his  worship  bounded, 
not  by  the  roof  of  monastery,  but  the  eternal  heavens.  Like 
all  children  of  the  woods  and  hills,  they  cherished  a  hatred  of 
tyranny,  a  dislike  of  conventionalism,  or,  in  fact,  of  any  fetter 
save  the  moral,  and  thus  we  have  native  freedom  and  original 
ideas  permeating  all  that  they  achieved. 

In  connection  with  this  era  Stephens  displayed  the  same 
honesty  and  rigorous  treatment.  His  thoroughness  of  criticism 
is  well  instanced  in  the  comparative  treatment  of  the  excellence 
of  kynddelw  and  of  Llywarch  ab  Llywelyn.  Minor  critics 
would  in  most  cases  have  accepted  the  translations  current, 
such  as  those  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the 
"  Cambrian  Eegister,"  or  from  the  hand  of  Dr.  Pughe ;  but 
Stephens,  without  arrogating  to  himself  any  special  superiority, 
yet,  nevertheless,  went  to  the  fountain  head  by  a  rigid  exami-^ 
nation  and  translation  of  the  originals.  By  these  means  he 
was  enabled  to  put  the  merits  of  his  authors  before  an  English 
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reader  with  all  authority,  demanding  no  acceptance  which  was 
not  established  and  self-evident. 

Stephens  would  claim  depth  of  feeling,  power  of  delineation, 
and  beauty  of  conception  for  this  ppet  and  for  that ;  but  instead 
of  concealing  proofs  in  a  language  unknown  to  the  average 
Englishman,  his  translations  are  marked  by  fidelity  to  the 
form  and  spirit  of  the  author.  This  may  be  cited  as  a  rare 
virtue.  Take  numerous  translations  of  the  "Iliad,"  or  Schiller's 
^' Wallenstein"  as  given  by  Coleridge,  or  the  fervid  translations  of 
(rray  and  other  English  poets  of  Welsh  authors,  and,  it  must  be 
admitted,  though  able  productions,  the  resemblance  to  the 
author  is  by  no  means  a  faithful  one.  You  have  a  spark  of  the 
blaze  of  thought,  a  faint  vision  of  the  rare  landscape,  or,  as  it 
will  sometimes  happen,  a  more  masterly  production  than  the 
author,  bolder  imagery  and  more  flowing  verse,  and  only  a  germ 
^)f  thought  preserved  in  unison  between  the  two.  This  was  not 
Stephens'  defect,  if  defect  it  were.  His  conformity  to  the 
author  was  always  close,  the  imagination  rarely  or  never 
wandered  astray  from  the  path  of  literal  exactitude.  In  his 
opinion  the  poet  was  the  treasurer  of  historic*  fact,  and  this  was 
more  worthy  of  preservation  than  poetic  fancy,  though  the 
bloom  of  the  flower  demanded  eulogy  as  well  as  the  beauty  of 
stalk  and  stem. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  his  researches  that  the  conflicting 
opinions  concerning  Madoc  came  under  notice.  He  reviewed 
these  partiallv  in  his  "  Literature  of  the  Kymiy,"  under  the 
head  of  "Welsh  Poetry,  from  A.i).  1194  to  A.D.  1240,"  but  he 
who  would  see  a  comf)rehensive  digest  of  the  whole  argument 
pro  and  con.  must  consult  one  of  his  unpublished  essays,  soon 
we  trust  to  be  given  to  the  world,  entitled,  "  An  Essay  on  the 
Alleged  Discovery  of  America  by  Madoc  ap  Owen  Gwynnedd 
in  the  12th  Century." 

This  was  the  subject  annoimced  by  the  Llangollen  Eisteddfod 
of  1858,  for  a  prize  of  £20  and  a  silver  medal.     jNIr.  Si|WrEvans5  J*** 
was  one   of    the  judges,   and  no    feature   of    this   particular       ^^ 
Eisteddfod  excited  so  much  attention  when  it  was  known  that 
some  of  the  ablest  Welsh  writers,  Stephens  amongst  them,  had 
entered  the  lists. 

Six  competitors  presented  themselves,  five  of  whom  took  the 
affirmative  side,  and  one  only — Stephens — the  negative. 

His  arguments  were  succinctly  put,  to  the  following  effect : — 
1st.  That  Prince  Madoc  never  left  his  own  coimtry,  but  came 
to  a  violent  death  at  home ;  and  that  a  bard  was  tried  for 
having  murdered  him.  2nd.  That  no  allusion  of  the  discovery  of 
America  appears  in  Welsh  literature  until  after  the  time  of 
Columbus.  3rd.  That  the  story  of  the  Welsh  Indians  was 
unsupported  by  any  evidence  but  that  a  young  Welshman, 
named  John  Evans,  spent  a  winter  among  the  alleged  descen- 
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dants  of  Madoc's  followers,  and  found  no  trace  of  anything 
Welsh  about  them  or  their  language. 

In  his  "Literature  of  the  Kymry,"  which  won  the  Abergavenny 
award  of  1848,  Stephens  had  evidently  not  given  so  close  an 
application  to  the  authorities  as  he  (fid  when  preparing  this 
essay,  which  is  both  exhaustive  and  unmistakable  in  its  con- 
clusions ;  but  the  prize  was  withheld  by  the  secretaries  for  the 
reason  that  in  their  opinion  it  was  not  in  unison  or  agreement 
with  the  subject,  which  was  in  its  spirit  to  aflSrm  that  Madoc 
was  the  discoverer,  and  that  the  essay  should  be  an  attempt  to 
prove,  not  disprove.  The  judges  of  the  several  compositions 
awarded  the  prize  to  Stephens,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  the  secre- 
taries would  not  yield,  and  even  the  author's  own  vigorous 
protest  on  the  platform  in  defence  of  his  essay  was  unavailing. 

His  remarks  at  the  Eisteddfod  are  so  indicative  of  the  man 
that  we  reproduce  them.  He  said  :  "  The  real  objection  to  his 
essay  was  that  the  conclusion  arrived  at  was  at  variance  witli 
the  preconceptions  of  the  committee.  The  Eisteddfod  was  not 
an  arena  for  special  advocacy,  but  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
truth.  Gwir  yn  erbyn  y  Byd — Truth  against  the  World — ^was  a 
common  motto  at  the  Eisteddfod,  and  he  honestly  wrote  his 
opinions  upon  the  supposition  that  their  object  was  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  The '  first  affirmation  of  Madoc's  discovery  was 
made  in  1559,  sixty-seven  years  after  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus,  and  the  person  who  made  this  affirmation  referred, 
to  Lopez  de  Gromara,  a  Spanish  historian,  of  New  Spain.  His 
(Stephens')  ambition  was  to  be  the  interpreter  of  the  claims  of 
the  language  and  literature  of  Wales  to  the  -neighbouring  and 
continental  nations ;  this  he  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  be  to* 
the  best  of  his  abiUty.  He  was  proud  to  be  considered  a  firm 
exponent  of  well  foimded  claims  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh 
people,  and  he  would  still  continue  to  urge  strongly  and 
persistently  every  merit  honestly  pertaining  to  the.  history  and 
national  character  of  the  Kymry;  but  it  lowered  them  as  a 
people  to  claim  what  they  could  not  prove  belonged  to  them, 
and  they  tarnished  their  own  reputation  in  attempting  to 
deprive  Christopher  Columbus  of  the  great  glory  of  his- 
discovery." 

When  Stephens  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  the  mythological 
poems,  the  results  of  which  are  ably  given  in  his  "  Literature  of 
the  Kymry,"  he  deviated  wisely  from  the  often  stem  character 
of  the  critic,  and  allowed  more  latitude  than  when  analysing 
strictly  historical  statements. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  explanation  as  it  was  necessary 
to  show  why  Stephens — who  had  forborne  from  granting  any 
license  in  such  a  case  as  Madoc,  now  insisted  on  play  being  given 
to  the  imagination  of  Welsh  j)oets,  and  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  mythological  poems  simply  concealed  ordinary  stories  of 
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conjui-ation,  traditional  belief  such  as  that  of  transmigration, 
with  this  important  diflFerence  as  regards  the  latter,  that  the 
poem  dealing  with  the  subject  of  the  transmigration  of  souls 
dealt  with  the  romance  of  the  idea  and  was  not  an  exposition  of 
the  doctrine.  Stephens  cogently  fixed  the  date  of  many  of  these 
poems,  those  concerning  Taliesin,  for  instance,  to  the  thirteenth, 
and  not  to  the  sixth,  century.  From  the  twelfth  century  he 
showed  that  there  was  a  great  movement  in  arts,  science,  and 
literature.  "  Mental  activity,"  he  states,  "  showed  itself  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  old  traditions  were  revived,  chastened,  and 
xidomed,  superstition  was  called  upon  for  liberal  contributions 
to  the  national  literature,  and  to  supply  the  popular  demand 
for  intellectual  food,  magic  and  the  remains  of  Druidic  theology 
were  made  the  subjects  of  songs  and  tales." 

Thus  it  was  that  by  making  his  criticism  more  elastic,  and 
confessing  to  the  influences  of  poetic  fancy  and  romance,  that 
Stephens  in  treating  of  these  poems  made  some  of  his  happiest 
hits.  The  anachronisms  detected  here  and  there  also  proved 
the  time  at  which  they  were  written.     Thus,  one  says  : 

"  I  am  a  bard,  and  I  am  a  haiper, 
I  am  a  piper  and  I  play  the  crwth." 

^'  Pipes "  not  being  introduced  into  Wales  before  the  time  of 
Gruffydd  ab  Kynan  satisfactorily  establishes  the  age. 

In  these  mythological  poems,  twenty-eight  in  number,  ex- 
clusive of  the  twenty-five  forming  the  Mabinogi  of  Taliesin, 
►Stephens,  from  amongst  the  medley  of  mythology,  romance, 
history,  and  theology,  not  only  extracted,  but  held  up  to 
heartiest  conimendation  passages  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
literature  of  any  age.  And  there  is  unquestionably  greater  credit 
in  placing  them  in  a  period  from  whence  no  caviler  can  displace 
them.  Fixed  in  the  sixth,  the  wonder  is  that  so  many  long, 
dark  centuries  intervened  between  them  and  the  epoch  when, 
out  of  the  gloom,  in  many  a  nation,  the  mental  rays  began  to 
stream  and  vivify  the  world ;  but  from  the  thirteenth  there  is  a 
natural  a,nd  harmonious  action.  Little  honour  to  Wales  if  such 
mental  exhibitions  occurred — a  phenomenon^  brilliant,  fading, 
iind  leaving  no  impress.  But  now,  thanks  to  our  author,  it  may 
be  claimed  that  Mind  began  its  marvellous  advent  in  Wales, 
and  that  here,  amongst  the  everlasting  hills,  where  Liberty 
was  the  longest  nourished,  and  the  patriotic  virtues  had  fullest 
range,  dawned  the  intellectual  power  which,  streaming  over  other 
lands,  attained  great  proportions  in  the  Elizabethan  period,  and 
has  ever  since  kept  on  its  tireless  and  sleepless  life. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Stephens  had  taken  the  same  view  as 
Edward  Davies  and  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  and  had  placed  the  date  of 
these  mjrthological  poems  in  the  earlier  centuries,  he  would 
have  had  to  admit  a  cessation  of  mental  effort  for  five  hundred 
l/earsj  and  it  would  have  been  open  for  the  doubter  ^^^Sfffe 
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that  the  mental  activity  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
may  have  been  due  to  the  admixture  of  foreign  element,  or 
influence,  or  prompting,  and  was  not  of  native  growth.  No  such 
argument  can  now  stand.  We  see  the  natural  outcome,  the  state 
of  anarchy  and  of  war  subsiding,  the  sword  and  the  pike  losing  their- 
power,  and  the  vigour  of  the  nation  turning  into  other  sources. 

If  it  can  be  urged  that  Stephens,  by  too  severe  a  criticism, 
deprived  Wales  of  the  glory  of  the  Madocian  Wreath,  "Large 
was  the  bounty  and  the  hand  sincere  "  by  which  he  invested  her 
with  the  dignity  of  having  been  the  first  explorer  over  a  continent 
compared  with  which  all  others  are,  indeed,  dark  and  benighted 
— ^that  of  the  Mind — a  land  illumined  by  the  soul ;  of  riches 
inexhaustible,  wherein  passions  have  no  exercise,  and  vice  no  sway. 

Mighty  kings  have  ruled  therein,  and  have  gone.  Old 
Llywarch,  leaning  on  his  staff,  lives  there,  communing  with 
Milton,  bUnd  like  himself  to  earth  and  its  sorrows,  but  awake  to 
the  lustre  of  thought.  Aneurin  and  Chaucer,  Gwalchmai  and 
Wordsworth,-  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym  and  Byron,  and  not  aloof, 
though  towering  high,  Shakespeare,  monarch  of  the  realm,  which 
has  its  sweet  singers,  and  its  bards  of  philosophy  divine,  its 
muses,  whose  minor  notes  recall  the  trial  and  the  sadness  of  life, 
and  those  whose  higher  and  loftier  blend  with  the  harmony  and 
the  glory  of  heaven. 

This  has  been  the  wreath  won  by  Stephens  for  his  land,  and 
nation,  and  if  he  had  accomplished  no  more,  if  the  pen  had  here 
fallen  from  his  hand,  lasting  and  great  would  have  been  the 
tribute  due  to  liim  from  his  country. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  follow  our  author  through 
the  careful  investigation  which  he  instituted  into  the  mytholo- 
gical poems,  fictitiously  attributed  to  Merddin,  Taliesin,  Aneurin, 
Llywarch,  Meigant,  and  Golwyddan. 

In  pursuing  this  task  ilr.  Stephens  deprived  the  Cambrian 
world  of  many  a  fancy,  and  destroyed  deeply  rooted  conceits, 
but  in  doing  so  he  opened  out  a  new  field  to  the  explorer. 
Not  in  broken  armour,  or  mouldering  sculpture,  or  frayed 
tapestry,  do  we  get  materials  for  a  picture  of  the  past,  but  in 
our  poems.  Therein,  hidden  by  strange  caligraphy,  dimmed 
by  time,  yellowed  by  age,  are  the  relics  and  records  of  the 
past.  He  has  shown  with  the  hand  of  the  master  the  process 
of  exploration,  pointed  out  the  track  to  be  pursued,  and  given 
zest  to  the  enquirer  by  the  gleams  of  national  interest  with 
which  he  has  surrounded  the  labour. 

Poetic  as  the  Welsh  are,  and  were,  "  lisping  in  numbers,"  and 
musical  by  birthright,  there  was,  however,  a  great  scope  of  mental 
expression  to  analyse  in  its  prose  vein,  and  had  Stephens  passed 
this  over  and  contented  himself  with  a  criticism  of  the  Bards, 
his  task  would  have  been  but  half  completed.    There  were  the 
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prose  romances,  the  Triads,  chronicles,  and  genealogicakrecords  ; 
Gildas  and  Nennius  had  to  come  before  the  judgment  seat, 
Geoffrey,  Caradoc,  and  Asser  to  be  scrutinised.  And  this  he  did 
with  all  that  patient  care  and  solicitude  for  the  truest  interests- 
of  Wales  which  had  previously  characterised  his  eflForts. 

In  Theology  Stephens  took  a  lively  interest,  many  a  keen 
controversial  subject  had  been  discussed  by  him,  and  it  is  matter 
of  speculation  whether,  before  he  had  settled  down  to  his  severest 
critical  studies,  he  was  not  better  known  in  the  local  press  by 
doctrinal  controversy  than  by  antiquarian  learning.  One  of  hi& 
latest  eflForts  in  that  direction  was  in  a  discussion  as  to  the 
Unitarianism  of  Milton,  which  he  conducted  in  the  aflSrmative 
with  marked  ability. 

His  chapter  on  the  Eeligious  Poetry  of  the  Bards  displays 
him  in  his  best  vein.  His  contention  is  for  the  existence  of  a 
British  Church  in  these  islands  prior  to  the  arrival  of  St. 
Augustine.  This  established,  the  great  honour  for  Wales  won, 
he  is  content,  and,  without  the  slightest  exhibition  of  sect  or 
creed,  proceeds  to  discuss  the  theological  aspect  of  the  Kymry 
collectively,  and  then  of  the  Bards  individually.  There  is  a 
broad  philosophic  tone  visible  throughout  this.  With  the  same 
calmness  he  touches  upon  quaint  and  sometimes  narrow  conceits, 
and  lofty  devotional  fervour,  and  the  impression  left  upon  the 
mind  when  the  chapter  is  concluded,  is  that  the  handling  of 
the  theme  had  been  in  the  fullest  sense  an  able  one.  Eeligious 
wars  are  said  to  be  the  most  terrible,  religious  controversy  the 
most  unchristian,  and  hence  it  is  exceptionally  noteworthy  to 
find  an  author,  who,  holding  certain  religious  dogma?,  yet  in  the 
exercise  of  critical  duty  shows  only  the  action  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  just  man. 

Stephens  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  "  Mabinogion." 
To  have  passed  them  by  would  have  been  to  omit  one  of  the  two 
literatures  for  which  the  Welsh  people  were  famed,  the  bardic, 
which,  as  Stephens  shows,  was,  "by  its  rigid  adherence  to  artificial 
rules,  necessarily  cramped  and  confined,  and  these  Mabinogi  and 
kindred  tales  in  which  the  Kymric  fancy  disported  itself  with 
exuberance  and  fullest  poetic  ease."  Many  of  these  bear  indica- 
tion of  great  antiquity  ;  others  carry  with  them  that  impress  of 
the  Ciusader  which  seems  at  the  same  period  to  have  swept  over 
Europe,  tinging  more  or  less  all  literature  and  action. 

That  the  English  reader  may  glean  a  notion  of  the  Tale  we 
give  an  illustration  or  two,  as  selected  for  judicious  comment 
by  Stephens. 

The  following  description  of  the  heroine,  Olwen  : — 

"  So  a  message  was  sent,  and  she  came.  The  maiden 
was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  flame  coloured  silk,  and  about  her 
neck  was  a  collar  of  ruddy  gold,  on  which  were  precious 
emeralds  and  rubies.     More  yellow  was  her  hea(t  than  the 
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flower  of  the  broom,  and  her  skin  was  whiter  than  the 

foam  of  the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her  hands  and  her  fingers 

than  the  blossoms  of  the  wood  anemone  amidst  the  spray 

of  the  meadow  fountain*    The  eye  of  the  trained  hawk, 

the  glance  of  the  three  mewed  &lcon,  was  not  brighter  than 

her's.    Her  bosom  was  more  snowy  than  the  breast  of  the 

white  swan,  her  cheek  was  redder  than  the  reddest  of  roses. 

Whoso  beheld  her  was  filled  with  her  love*    Four  white 

trefoils  sprang  up  wherever  she  stood." 

The  companion  picture  to  this  is  that  of  the  hero  Prince 

Killiwc,  thus  described  as  he  is  setting  forward  to  visit  King 

Arthur: — 

**  And  the  youth  pricked  forth  upon  a  steed  with  head 
dappled  grey  of  four  winters  old,  firm  of  limb,  with  sheli 
formed  hoofs,  having  a  bridle  of  linked  gold  upon  his  head, 
and  upon  him  a  saddle  of  costly  gold.    And  in  the  youth's 
hand  were  two  spears  of  silver,  sharp  and  well  tempered, 
headed  with  steel,  three  ells  in  length,  of  an  edge  to  wound 
the  wind  and  cause  blood  to  flow,  and  swifter  than  the  fidl 
of  the  dewdrop  from  the  blade  of  reed  grass  upon  the  earth 
when  the  dew  of  June  is  at  the  heaviest,    A  gold  hilted 
sword  was  upon  his  thigh,  the  blade  of  which  was  of  gold, 
bearing  a  cross  of  inlaid  gold  of  the  hue  of  the  lightning 
of  heaven ;  his  war  horn  was  of  ivory.    Before  him  were 
two  brindled   white-breasted  greyhounds,  having  strong 
•collars  of   rubies  about  their   necks,  reaching  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  ear.    And  the  one  that  was  on  the  left 
side  bounded  across  to  the  right  side,  and  the  one  on  the 
right  to  the  left,  and  like  two  sea  swallows  sported  around 
him.      And  his  courser  cast  up  four  sods  with  his  four 
hoofs  like  four  swallows  in  the  air,  about  his  head,  now 
above,  now  below.    About  him  was  a  four  cornered  cloth  of 
purple,  and  an  apple  of  gold  was  at  each  comer,  and  every 
one  of  the  apples  was  of  the  value  of  a  hundred  kine.    And 
there  was  precious  gold  of  the  value  of  three  hundred  kine 
upon  his  shoes  and  upon  his  stirrups  from  the  knee  to  the 
tip  of  the  toe.    And  the  blade  of  grass  bent  not  beneath 
him,  so  light  was  his  courser's  tread,  as  he  journeyed  to- 
wards the  gate  of  Arthur's  palace." 
We  quite  agree  with  the  general  deductions  of  our  author  in 
summing  up  £s  notice  of  the  *^  Mabinogion."  The  Welsh  was  the 
creative  mind,  and  the  assimilating  Norman  in  the  person  of 
the  trpubadour  improved  and  extended  what  they  found  in 
Brittany,  and  in  Wales ;  and  the  romance  that  haunted  every 
castled  height,  and  lingered  in  tapestried  chambers,  was  the 
result ;  and  not  the  result  alone.    We  seem  in  these  picturesque 
descriptions,  so  full  of  colour  and  beauty,  with  the  sheen  of 
gold  and  the  sparkle  of  gem  on  every  page,  to  be  sitting  in  mute 
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wonderment  at  the  fountain  head  of  the  great  achievements 
of  our  painters,  our  poets,  and  our  novelists;  and  we  see 
Shakespeare,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Tennyson,  and  a  host  little  less 
glorious,  sip — ^and  that  deeply — of  the  spring. 

The  conclusion  of  our  author's  investigation  of  the  literature 
of  thd  Kymry  is  confined  to  the  period  from  1350  to  1600,  but 
it  was  his  intention,  not  only  to  extend  it  to  the  present  time, 
but  also  to  include  a  full  account  of  the  poems  of  the  sixth 
century,  the  literature  of  the  Kymry  of  the  Strath  Clyde. 
This  was  a  task  left  unaccomplished,  but  even  as  one  of  the 
broken  sculptures  of  antiquity  attests  the  power  of  the  sculptor, 
so  this  fragment,  viewed  as  a  fragment,  sufficiently  bears  out  not 
only  the  hearty  praise  awarded  him  from  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  but  the  fervent  expression  of  his  own  country. 

In  this  notice  of  the  literary  labours  of  Thomas  Stephens 
we  have  confined  ourselves  chiefly  to  his  principal  work,  the 
**  Literature  of  the  Kymry,"  but  his  productions  were  both  numer- 
ous and  varied,  and  thanks  to  the  Cymmrodorion  Society,  they  may 
in  time  see  the  light.  One  instalment  has  been  given,  to  be 
followed  by  another,  and  an  essay  on  Trial  by  Jury  is  promised. 
This  is  said  by  those  who  have  read  it,  to  be  equal  in  research 
and  sagacity  to  any  of  his  compositions. 

To  have  given  a  detailed  biography  would  have  been  to 
follow  in  the  track  of  his  genial  biographer.  Judge  B.  T.  Williams. 
We  have  thought  it  better  to  strike  out  an  original  path,  and 
with  this  analysis  leave  a  theme  which  for  olc^ssociations  we 
should  have  liked  to  prolong.  He  died  in  1874altged  53;  taken 
away,  alas,  too  early  I  But  he  has  won  a  position  amongst  the 
Great  Minds  who  have  called  Wales  their  Fatherland;  and  Time, 
which  sweeps  away  so  much  of  the  unreal,  and  dims  so  many  a 
glittering  but  evanescent  reputation,  will  assuredly  bring  his 
worth  out  into  greater  relief,  and  cause  his  memory  to  be  more 
•trongly  cherished.  The  lesson  of  his  life  is  one  which  the 
youth  of  Wales  can  follow  with  benefit.  The  work  of  his  life  is 
one  which  we  may  place  amongst  the  richest  treasures  of  historic 
knowledge  we  possess. 

The  Editor. 
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CHAPTER  I.— All  Kinds  op  Relations. 

Extreme  quietude.  That  was  the  general  impression  left  by 
the  aspect  of  the  room,  a  fine  spacious  dining-room,  blazing  with 
light,  a  noble  fire  burning  at  either  end.  And  this,  although 
there  were  six  persons  in  the  room.  True  that  four  of  these 
were  playing  whist,  a  game  supposed  to  demand  a  certain 
solemn  stillness.  But  the  players  were  not  still  by  any  means  ; 
rather  cheerful  and  chatty  over  the  game — ^a  gentle  kind  of 
rallying  going  on,  apropos  of  a  revoke  made  certain  deals  ago 
by  one  ofthe  party ;  and  the  two  non-players — a  good-looking 
young  man,  and  a  girl,  beautifcdly  fair  in  complexion,  although 
not  otherwise  beautiful — were  talkinc;  and  laughing  in  a  quite 
lively  manner  by  the  fire.  In  spite  of  all  this,  quiet  and  still- 
ness seemed  to  brood  over  the  scene ;  probably  because  the 
presiding  spirit  in  this  case — ^the  mistress  of  the  house — was 
an  embodiment  of  all  peaceful  serenity.  A  pure,  sweet  face, 
marked  here  and  there  with  dark  lines  of  suffering  and  iH- 
health ;  a  rather  bye-gone  fashion  of  apparel,  but  very  rich  and 
tastefully  chosen  ;  perfect  grace  and  savoir  faire,  and  withal 
the  dignity  natural  to  a  person  who  feels  herself  indisputably  at 
the  head  of  her  own  world,  whether  that  world  be  great  or 
small.  Her  husband — Mr.  John  Bradshaw,  the  head  of  the 
great  firm  of  Bradshaw  Brothers,  spinners  and  manufisu^turers^ 
19  of  a  diflFerent  kind  of  clay,  although  the  continued  influ- 
ence of  his  wife — they  have  been  married  now  five-and-twenty 
years,  and  have  been  long  quoted  as  a  shining  example  of 
"Conjugal  felicity  and  fidelity — seems  to  have  refined  what  was, 
perhaps,  originally  a  much  coarser  nature.  Mrs.  Bradshaw's 
partner  at  whist  is  a  dark,  sallow,  little  man — ^the  Rev.  Cowper 
Rose,  not  exactly  the  domestic  chaplain  of  the  establishment, 
for  he  is  the  pastor  of  the  little  brick  Chapel  on  the  hill  hard 
by,  and  has  a  distinct  budget  of  pew  rent«  and  subscriptions. 
But  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  Oakenshaw  Chapel  would 
be  a  very  poor  living  for  a  man  without  the  countenance   of 
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Oakenshaw  Hall,  and  that^  although  nominally  managed  by 
certain  elders  and  deacons,  the  senior  elder  and  dean  of  all 
the  deacons  is  no  other  than  Mrs.  John  Bradshaw.  The 
minister  and  his  patroness  are  related,  by  the  way,  for  his  wife 
— he  is  now  a  widower — was  Mrs.  Bradshaw's  half-sister,  and 
the  pretty,  dark-eyed,  lively-looking  girl,  his  daughter  Hester, 
who  is  the  fourth  at  the  whist  table,  is  therefore  Mrs.  Bradshaw's 
niece. 

As  the  rubber  comes  to  an  end  a  very  quiet,  discreet>-looking 
man-servant,  dressed  all  in  black  without  the  vestige  of  a  livery, 
brings  in  the  letter  bag  with  the  evening  delivery.  Of  the  bag 
Mr.  Bradshaw  himself  always  keeps  the  key ;  he  looks  into  it 
hastily,  throws  out  two  or  three  letters  that  concern  other  persons 
than  himself,  and  is  about  carrying  off  the  rest  to  his  den. 

"  You  won't  sit  up  late  to-night,  John,"  said  his  wife,  a  touch 
of  anxiety  in  her  voice.  There  is  no  lateness  at  present 
involved,  for  it  is  only  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  yet  the  party 
is  breaking  up.  Mrs.  John  and  her  daughter  are  away  to  bed, 
or  at  least  to  their  own  rooms.  The  Roses  are  wrapping  up  to 
go  home.  The  young  man,  Harry  Bradshaw,  a  nephew  and 
cousin,  looks  rather  blankly  round  the  deserted  room,  yawns, 
fidgets,  and  finally  declares,  in  a  half-audible  tone,  that  he  will 
walk  home  with  the  Roses.  A  determination  that  seems  to  give 
a  good  deal  of  pleasure  to  Hester  Rose,  who  chats  merrily  with 
the  young  man  all  the  way  home,  while  her  father — his  mind 
wrapped  up  in  a  i)rown  study,  and  his  mouth  enveloped  in  a 
warm  cashmere  wrapper,  impermeable  to  outward  influences — 
stalks  on  a  •few  lengths  in  front.  Having  taken  leave  of  the 
Roses  at  the  door  of  the  little  parsonage,  Harry  walked  back 
for  a  few  yards,  in  a  slow,  hesitating  way,  till  he  reached  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  when  he  stood  for  a  moment  to  look  about  him. 
It  was  a  murky,  still  night,  rather  cold  for  the  season — being 
the  latter  end  of  May — one  of  those  nights  of  silence  and  expect- 
ation, when  loneliness  is  especially  heavy  to  endure.  A  hazy 
kind  of  gleam  in  the  distance  betokened  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
town,  that  of  Bolton ;  and  there  were  long  rows  of  lights  tending 
to  the  nebulous  nucleus,  and  there  were  scattered  constella- 
tions blinking  out  from  the  intense  blackness  of  an  abyss  which 
daylight  would  have  shown  to  be  a  valley  of  no  great  depth  or 
extent.  One  of  the  nearer  of  these  lights,  shining  out  like  a 
planet  among  fixed  stars,  cast  a  long  pencil  of  brightness  below, 
so  that  it  seemed  like  a  light  burning  on  a  golden  pedestal. 
After  all  it  was  only  the  gas  lamp  burning  at  the  entrance  gate 
of  the  Steeple  Mills — ^a  large  sewing  cotton  manu£Eu;tory — 
reflected  in  the  reservoir  belonging  to  the  same  establishment. 
This  light  seemed  to  serve  as  a  beacon  to  the  young  man,  for, 
descending  the  hill,  he  made  his  way  in  that  direction,  but 
stopped  short  at  the  nearer  end  of  the  reservoir,  and  tfe^R, 
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pursuing  a  path  not  without  its  dangers  in  the  darkness, 
judging  from  the  gleam  of  wat^r  on  either  hand,  and  the  sullen 
dripping  and  splashing  a  good  many  feet  below — gained  the 
front  of  a  small  row  of  cottages  buUt  on  the  rising  ground. 
Having  stopped  at  one  of  these  he  began  to  whistle  a  few  bars 
of  a  popular  air. 

There  was  a  light  still  burning  in  the  cottage  window ;  it  was 
the  end  of  the  row,  rather  larger  than  the  rest,  and  with  more 
of  a  garden.  At  the  sound  of  the  serenade  the  light  was 
obscured  for  a  moment,  and  then  placed  nearer  the  window. 
Then  the  door  opened  gently,  and  a  young  woman  appeared 
with  a  shawl  over  her  head,  peered  out  into  the  darkness,  and 
then,  with  a  hesitating  step,  came  down  the  path ;  a  tall,  finely- 
made  girl,  as  was  evident  even  by  this  doubtful  light. 

"  Oh,  Harry,  is  it  you  whistling  there  like  a  throstle,  and  I'm 
wanting  to  see  you  so  much  ?"  she  began. 

"  There's  a  wonderful  sympathy  then  between  us,  Bessie,  for 
I've  been  wanting  to  see  you  still  more,"  rejoined  Harry. 

"  Is  that  true,  I  wonder  ?"  questioned  Bessie.  "  I  doubt  not," 
shaking  her  head  sagely.     "  But,  Harry,  I'm  in  such  trouble." 

«  Why,  what's  the  matter  ?" 

"  Father  says  I'm  to  marry  James  Clayton." 

Bessie  stepped  back  for  a  little  way,  as  if  to  get  a  full  view  of 
Harry's  £a.ce,  and  see  how  he  took  it. 

"  Bessie,  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  he  said ;  "  it  mustn't  be ;  you  don't 
care  for  him,  do  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  Hany,  you  to  ask  me  that !" 

"  Then  you  do  care  for  me  a  bit,  Bessie,  do  you  ?" 

**  I  shoidd  like  to  care  for  you,  if  I  thought  it  was  safe ;  biit 
they  say  you  are  to  marry  that  cream-faced  girl  at  the  Hall.  Is 
it  true,  Harry  ?" 

Harry  gave  no  immediate  answer.  Such  stolen  interviews 
with  Bessie  had  grown  very  sweet  to  him.  He  had  not  meant 
the  girl  any  harm,  and  the  girl  had  a  will  and  energy  of  her 
own,  which  might  prevent  harm  from  being  done.  But,  after 
all,  the  position  was  a  dangerous  one ;  and  here  was  Bessie 
pressing  for  a  solution  of  it.  James  Clayton  would  be  a  good 
match  for  her — a,  man  superior  in  position  to  her  father,  being 
an  overlooker  at  th^  mills,  while  the  latter  was  the  carter  of  the 
establishment. 

"Bessie,  my  girl,"  he  began,  "you  know  I'd  marry  you  to- 
morrow, if  I  could." 

"  Aye,  if  you  could  marry  some  other  lass  the  day  after," 
said  Bessie,  scornfully,  noticing  too  plainly  the  want  of  ardour 
in  his  tone.  "  That's  not  how  James  Clayton  speaks  to  me. 
Well,  I  see  what  you  are  now,  and  111  know  what  answer  to 
give  to  an  honest  man  who  comes  and  speaks  his  mind — not 
standing  whistling  over  a  hedge."  r^         ■ 
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"You've  never  complained  of  my  whistling  before,''  said 
Harry,  in  an  injured  tone;  "and  if  you've  made  up  your  mind  to 
marry  Clayton,  why — I  wish  you  well,  that's  all,  and  good 
night." 

"Nay,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  lad,"  she  said;  "you  take  one 
up  so  suddenly.  I'd  like  thee  better  than  Jem  Clayton  if  thou 
wert  as  straightforward.  But  I  doubt  it  is  my  duty  to  obey 
father." 

Before  Harry  could  reply,  the  glare  of  a  lantern  shone  full 
upon  the  faces  of  the  young  people  with  startling  suddenness, 
and  a  strong  grasp  was  laid  upon  Harry's  collar. 

"  Who  art  thou,  and  what's  thy  business  here  ?" 

The  voice  was  James  Moscrop's — Bessie's  father — and  the 
hand  was  his,  too ;  the  only  hand  he  had  to  grasp  with,  the 
other,  lost  long  ago  through  some  machinery  accident,  having 
been  replaced  by  an  iron  hook.  He  had  come  home  late  this 
night,  alter  delivering  a  load  in  Manchester — come  home  direct, 
instead  of  going  round  to  the  stables  first,  as  was  his  usual  habit. 
He  was  a  thick-set,  powerful  man,  and  had  been  rather  noted  as 
a  bruiser  in  the  early  days  when  he  carried  a  practicable  fist  on 
his  left  arm. 

"  What !  is  't  thee,  Master  Bradshaw,  and  what  art  thou 
doing  at  my  gate  ?     Bessie,  get  thee  in." 

Harry  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  how  to  answer  this  simple 
question,  and  yet  he  felt  that  the  man  had  a  full  right  to  a 
categorical  reply.  Moscrop  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
violent,  passionate  man,  and  Harry  knew  that  if  in  his  case  the 
man  gave  his  anger  full  and  practical  issue,  he  could  not  rightly 
be  blMned.  Bu^  then,  when  he  put  the  question  to  himself 
he  could  not  answer  it.  What  had  brought  him  there  to  the 
honest  man's  gaze  ?  The  same  impulse,  he  might  have  said, 
that  lights  up  the  glow-worm's  lamp  as  a  beacon  through  the 
pathless  night ;  that  brings  the  moose  deer  to  his  doe  over  the 
trackless  wilderness  ;  that  urges  youth  to  folly,  and  brings  grey 
hairs  to  discredit ;  that  makes  the  birds  sing  and  the  poets 
warble  ;  that  we  find  diluted  in  art,  and  transformed  in  religion ; 
that  is  water  here,  and  misty  vapour  there,  and  elsewhere  hot 
invisible  steam,  but  which  drives  the  whole  machinery  of  life ; 
while,  if  the  boiler  bursts  sometimes,  and  hoists  the  poor 
engineer  and  his  mates,  there  only  occurs  one  of  the  mischances 
that  shows  the  irrepressible  nature  of  the  force. 

All  the  same,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  this  to  Jem 
Moscrop,  who  was  waiting  there  for  an  answer.  Waiting,  too, 
in  a  threatening  attitude,  with  his  right  arm  poised  aggressively. 
Still,  Harry  was  not  wanting  in  physical  courage ;  and  although 
he  had  not  the  triple  armour  which  is  supposed  to  defend  the 
breast  of  one  who  has  a  just  quarrel,  pride  of  caste  and  a  sort  of 
natural  pugnacity  took  its  place.  r^  ^^^\^ 
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"  I  don't  choose  to  be  questioned  by  you,  Mr.  Moscrop,"  he 
said,  in  a  strained  kind  of  voice.  "  I  happened  to  be  talking  to 
your  daughter  when  you  came  up.    What  of  that  ?*' 

"  I'll  make  you  see  what  of  that,"  cried  Jem,  in  a  sudden 
burst  of  rage.  Harry  stepped  back  involuntarily,  and  put  him- 
self in  an  attitude  of  defence.  Just  then  a  loud  report  sounded 
close  to  his  ears,  and  he  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  It 
was  only  the  nightly  gun,  however,  which  the  watchman  in  the, 
works  discharged  at  ten  o'clock — at  once  to  awe  nightly 
marauders  and  witness  to  his  own  diligence — ^a  strange  old- 
fashioned  custom  still  kept  up  at  the  Steeple  Mills.  Jem  smiled 
a  bitter  smile  as  he  saw  the  effect  upon  his  adversary  at  this 
harmless  discharge. 

"  I'll  not  hurt  thee,  lad,"  he  said,  with  a  sudden  revulsion  of 
feeling,  "  wi'  thy  fine  lady  nerves  and  thy  pretty  face.  Gro  thy 
ways ;  but  give  me  thy  word  thou'lt  never  come  after  our  Bess 
again.  There's  an  honest  man  after  her,  as  wants  to  wed  her. 
Don't  you  come  between  'em.  Give  me  thy  word,  man,  and  let 
us  shake  hands  o'er  it." 

Harry  hesitated.  The  mention  of  a  lover  excited  his  jealousy. 
He  was  really  fond  of  Bessie — fonder  of  her  than  Hester  Rose, 
whom  he  yet  liked  well  enough ;  much  fonder  of  her  than 
of  his  cousin  Mary  Bradshaw,  with  whom  his  future  position 
and  fortunes  were  bound  up.  And  yet  the  promise  was  one  he 
ought  to  give.     Harry  resorted  to  the  Falstaffian  reason. 

"Not  upon  compulsion,  Jem;  I'll  never  promise  on  com- 
pulsion." 

Jem  pondered  for  a  moment,  and  his  brow  grew  black  as 
night.     Then  he  opened  his  gate  and  went  in. 

"  Well !  I'll  see  thy  uncle  about  it  in  the  morning.  Master 
Harry ;  perhaps  his  word  will  go  further  than  thine." 

This  parting  shot  told  heavily  upon  Harry.  For  a  good  deal 
hung  ujx)n  his  uncle's  favourable  opinion ;  and  then  the  matter 
would  get  to  the  ears  of  his  uncle's  wife,  and  Harry  really  loved 
his  aunt,  and  would  not  wound  her  for  the  world ;  she  was  so 
frail  and  delicate,  and  such  a  scandal  would  wound  her  deeply, 
he  knew.  However,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said  about  it,  and 
probably  the  man  would  think  better  of  it  in  the  cool  morning. 
And  at  the  worst  his  uncle  was  not  very  accessible  to  humble 
folk,  and  likely  enough  would  not  listen  to  Jem  Moscrop's  story, 
even  if  the  man  carried  out  his  intention. 

On  his  way  home  Harry  met  Mr.  Marigold,  the  proprietor  of 
the  works,  who  was  walking  home  from  Bolton,  where  it  was  his 
custom  to  spend  an  evening  at  his  club,  play  two  or  three 
rubbers  at  whist,  and  walk  home  quickly  always  when  the  clock 
struck  ten.  A  jovial,  healthy-loolang  man,  with  a  fine  country- 
mottled  face.  He  was  still  a  countryman,  although  he  had  lived 
nearly  all  his  life  in  the  manu&cturing  district3^".^very  year 
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he  spent  his  holiday  in  his  native  county — down  in  the  south  of 
England — among  his  own  relations,  and  regarded  himself  as  in 
some  way  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  in  this  rough  northern  land. 
He  was  an  authority  on  agricultural  matters,  on  the  weather  and 
crops.  Young  fellows  talked  to  him  of  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
although  in  his  own  county  the  fox  had  gone  the  way  of  the 
wolf  and  the  bear  in  the  matter  of  extinction,  and  the  only 
fishing  was  in  the  mill  ponds  for  eels,  still  he  liked  to  talk 
about  such  things. 

Mr.  Marigold  was  stalking  steadily  along  with  a  kind  of  roll 
in  his  gait,  humming  to  himself  some  ditty  of  his  youth — not 
very  clearly,  for  he  was  chewing  a  straw  at  the  same  time. 
Report  said  that  just  as  some  babies  are  endowed  fix)m  birth 
with  silver  spoons,  others  with  wooden  ones,  so  Septimus  Mari- 
gold was  born  with  a  straw  in  his  mouth,  and  had  chewed  it 
constantly  ever  since.  An  anecdote  of  Marigold  was  told  by  the 
young  fellows  of  Bolton,  and  is  published  therefore  "  with  all 
reserve."  He  was  engaged  to  a  handsome  lass  with  a  good 
fortune,  who  loved  hini  dearly,  too,  all  but  his  straw.  Inexor- 
able condition ! — the  straw  to  be  given  up — constant  distur- 
bances until  a  week  before  the  wedding  day,  when  Septimus 
finally  succumbed  and  gave  up  his  straw.  All  that  week  he 
would  not  go  near  a  stable,  and  if  he  saw  a  straw  blown  about 
by  the  wind  would  cross  to  the  other  side,  to  get  out  of  its  way. 
The  wedding  mom  arrived — the  church  was  a  good  way  oflF,  the 
day  was  wet,  and  Septimus  took  a  cab.  The  bride  waiting  at 
the  altar — ^the  clergyman  in  his  robes.  Septimus  marching  up  the 
aisle,  a  straw  in  his  mouth.  She  gave  one  long,  earnest  look, 
and  fainted.  The  ceremony  did  not  take  place  that  day  nor  ever 
after.  There  was  a  wisp  of  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  cab,  and, 
lost  in  love's  young  dream,  Marigold  helped  himself.  It  gives 
some  countenance  to  the  story  that  Mr.  Marigold  is  still  a 
bachelor. 

"  Good  night,  sir,"  he  said  politely  to  Harry,  not  recognising 
him  a  bit. 

"  Damp  night,  Mr.  Marigold,"  replied  Harry  Bradshaw. 

**0h,  it's  you.  How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Henry?  Stop,  there's 
something  I  wanted  to  say  to  you,  or  your  uncle.  What  was  it 
now  ?"  putting  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  wMle  the  straw  chew- 
ing went  on  at  redoubled  pace.  **  Oh,  I  remember.  Your  uncle 
Charles — the  Colonel — ^is  he  staying  with  you  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Harry,  "  and  I  don't  think  he  is  even 
expected." 

"  Ah,  all  right,  then.  I  have  to  meet  him  at  Manchester 
to-morrow,  and  I  thought  if  he  were  at  the  Hall  I  might  save 
myself  the  journey.    That's  all.     Good  night,  sir." 

Harry  was  a  little  puzzled,  for  this  uncle  Charles  had  been  a 
kind  of  myth  to  him,  rarely  mentioned  by  his  relatives,  and  when 
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he  was  spoken  of  it  was  rather  coldly,  as  one  who  was  hardly 
included  in  the  family,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  firm. 

When  Harry  reached  the  Hall,  the  great  door  was  fastened, 
but  the  discreet-looking  man-servant  was  on  the  watch,  and  let 
him  in  noiselessly  and  swiftly.  Harry  was  popular  among  the 
servants,  who  liked  him  because  he  was  jovial  and  debonair^ 
and  not  too  steady. 

"  Master's  been  asking  for  you,  sir,  several  times,"  said  the 
man,  with  a  quiet  smile,  "  and  I  said  I  thought  you  were 
stopping  up  at  the  parsonage.  He's  in  his  study  now,  Mr. 
Henry,  if  you  please." 

John  Bradshaw's  face,  under  the  glare  of  the  four  ground 
glass  globes  that  lighted  up  the  room  in  every  cranny  and 
comer,  looked  a  good  deal  haggard  and  worn,  and  there  was  a 
special  expression  of  trouble  and  annoyance  on  his  face  as  he 
pondered  over  a  letter  he  held  in  his  hands.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  letter  itself,  as  it  seemed,  to  cause  annoyance;  it 
announced  no  misfortune,  did  not  ask  for  any  money.  It  was 
merely  a  letter  from  his  brother  Charles,  announcing  that  he 
had  been  induced  to  invest  a  certain  capital  in  a  company  newly 
formed  to  work  the  Steeple  Mills,  and  had  been  appointed 
managing  director;  and  that  he  and  his  daughter  Chevril  would 
probably  take  up  their  abode  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  letter 
was  dated  from  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester,  and  there  was  a 
certain  formality  and  coldness  in  its  tone  that  seemed  hardly 
natural  to  the  writer,  certain  familiar  and  cordial  expressions 
having  been  erased  and  replaced  by  others  of  a  more  chilly 
nature.  Mr.  Bradshaw  turned  from  this  evidently  unwelcome 
letter  to  another,  the  sight  of  which  smoothed  out  his  wrinkles, 
and  cast  a  warm  glow  of  pleasure  over  his  face — pleasure  mixed 
with  a  share  of  trouble.  It  was  written  in  a  bold  round  hand, 
too  bold  and  discursive  to  be  contained  within  the  parallel 
pencil  lines  that  had  been  ruled  for  the  writer's  guidance : — 

The  Lyceum,  Clapham. 

Dear  Papa, 

We  are  to  have  a  week*B  holiday  at  Whitsuntide.  I  wish  I  could 
come  home.  When  are  you  coming  back,  dear  papa  ?  I  want  to  see  you  very 
much.    Gome  back  soon. 

Your  a£fectionate  son, 

John  Birks. 

At  the  sound  of  Harry's  knock,  Mr.  John  Bradshaw  hastily 
pushed  this  last  letter  into  a  drawer,  and  locked  it  up.  Then  he 
turned  to  his  nephew. 

"  Harry,  I  want  you  to  go  over  to  Manchester  to-morrow.  It 
seems  your  uncle  Charles  is  staying  there,  and  I  wish  you  to 
meet  him,  and  say  everything  that  is  civil  on  our  part.  You 
had  better  ask  him  to  dine  with  you  at  the  club,  and  don't 
spare  any  expense  to  do  the  thing  handsomely.  Only  just  say 
to  my  brother  that  my  wife  is  in  such  a  frail,  delicate  state  of 
health  that  it  is  impossible  to  receive  him  herc^byLjOOgle 
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Harry  said  "  All  right,"  surprised  that  there  should  be  so 
much  made  of  so  simple  a  matter. 

But  there  was  something  more  to  be  said.  Something  that 
John  Br^shaw  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  saying.  He 
was  a  man  who  generally  went  pretty  straight  to  his  mark,  but 
on  this  occasion  he  hesitated  and  appeared  to  have  a  difficulty 
in  raising  his  eyes  from  the  papers  before  him. 

"  The  motive  which  brings  my  brother  Charles  down  here  is 
to  negotiate  with  Mr.  Marigold  for  the  purchase  of  his  works. 
Your  uncle  is,  it  seems,  connected  with  a  limited  company, 
which  proposes  to  buy  the  concern  and  work  it.  Now,  all  this 
would  be  very  painful  to  me  and  my  wife." 

Harry  could  not  help  wondering  why.  What  was  there  about 
this  younger  brother  that  made  his  approach  thus  distfisteful  ? 

"  As  well  as  that,"  went  on  Mr.  Bradshaw,  "  the  affair  is 
pretty  sure  to  collapse ;  my  brother  will  bum  his  fingers ;  a 
cei-tain  slur  will  rest  u][jon  my  name.  We  are  anxious  to  avoid 
all  this.  Hint  to  your  uncle  that  perhaps  things  are  not 
altogether  what  they  seem  at  Steeple  Mills." 

"  But  aren't  they  ? "  asked  Harry,  bluntly.  "  I  always 
thought  old  Marigold  was  as  honest  as  the  day." 

Mr.  Bradshaw  frowned ;  as  he  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  be 
crossed  in  any  way. 

"  You  are  receiving  my  instructions,"  he  said,  haughtily. 
"  Take  them  as  they  are  given,  without  questioning  this  or  that. 
You  will  say  what  I  tell  you,  and  you  will  add,  on  my  part., 
that  I  am  unwilling  that  he  should  be  a  loser  by  my  scruples 
in  the  matter." 

"  But  if  it's  a  rotten  concern  he'll  be  the  gainer  by  not  going 
into  it,"  objected  Harry,  hardily.  He  had  an  irrepressible 
confidence  in  his  own  acumen,  and  could  not  help  airing  it,  even 
at  the  risk  of  offending  his  uncle. 

"  Put  it  as  you  like,"  cried  Mr.  Bradshaw,  stamping  his  foot 
angrily  on  the  ground.  "  But  make  him  understand  this — let 
him  give  up  all  thoughts  of  Steeple  Mills  jmd  I'll  make  it  worth 
his  while  to  forego  the  speculation.  If  a  thousand  pounds  or 
two — or  I  would  even  go  as  far  as  five — would  be  of  service  tx> 
him  he  can  have  it." 

"  It  might  be  rather  an  awkward  thing  to  put  to  a  man  who 
was  strong  on  the  point  of  honour,"  suggested  Harry. 

John  Bradshaw  threw  an  almost  vicious  glance  at  his  nephew, 
and  continued — "  Upon  your  conduct  of  this  negotiation  depends 
very  much  the  opinion  I  fonn  of  you  and  your  capacities  for 
business.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  entrusted  any- 
thing important  into  your  hands,  and  if  you  fail  I  shall  know 
what  to  think  of  it.     Good  night." 

All  at  once  it  struck  Harry  that  this  would  be  a  good 
opportunity  to   mention  Jem   Moscrop's   thregt.^.^^^  ^l^arry  waa 
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shrewd  enough  to  see  that  in  this  matter  his  uncle  was  putting 
himself  into  his  hands,  because  he  was  really  the  only  person 
who  could  be  entrusted  with  such  a  delicate  mission.  And 
this  indispensability  emboldened  him  in  his  own  affairs.  To 
get  the  first  word,  too,  was  everything. 

"  Uncle,**  he  began,  "  a  word  before  I  say  good  night." 

"  All  right,  go  on,"  with  a  look  of  wonder,  almost  suspicion. 

"  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Jem  Moscrop  ?  " 

The  effect  of  this  simple  question  on  Mr.  Bradshaw  was 
marvellous  to  see.  His  face  became  quite  livid,  his  jaw  fell, 
he  seemed  to  cower  under  the  bright  light  as  if  he  were  some 
Cain,  on  whom  the  brand  had  not  yet  been  laid,  but  to  whom 
the  awful  question  had  been  put.  Harry,  astonished  and 
terrified,  sprung  to  his  uncle's  side.  Mr.  Bradshaw  waved 
him  away.  He  was  recovering  now,  but  he  kept  his  hand 
pressed  on  his  side. 

"  A  slight  fiaintness,  it  is  past,"  in  a  thin,  weary  voice. 
"  What  were  you  saying  about  this  man  ?  " 

"  Only  that  he  has  been  cheeking  me  a  little  because  I  was 
talking  to  his  daughter,  and  he  promises  me  to  come  and  see 
you  about  it." 

There  was  an  unmistakable  expression  of  relief  flitting 
across  Mr.  Bradshaw's  face,  but  he  frowned  and  looked  sternly 
at  his  nephew. 

"  Leave  the  girl  alone,"  he  said,  roughly,  "  or  it  will  be  the 
worse  for  you.  It  is  most  disrespectful  to  me,  to  your  aunt, 
and  to  your  cousin,  that  such  things  should  be  even  whispered 
about  you.  Leave  me  to  deal  with  this  man,  but  let  me  never 
bear  another  word  of  complaint." 

Harry  retired,  feeling  that  this,  somehow,  had  been  an 
eventful  night.  He  had  seen  the  rough  side  of  his  uncle's 
nature,  and  he  did  not  half  like  it.  He  vowed  to  himself  that 
he  would  marry  Bessie  Moscrop  and  go  out  to  Australia.  What 
a  famous  girl  Bessie  would  be  in  the  bush  !  And  then  he  fell 
to  puzzling  his  head  about  this  uncle  Charles.  It  was  a  mystery 
that  required  some  knowledge  of  the  family  history  to  exjilain, 
a  knowledge  the  writer  will  try  briefly  to  impart. 


CHAPTER  II.— Once  upon  a  Time. 

The  Bradshaws  had  been  settled  in  the  land  long  before 
cotton  manufacture  took  its  first  development  in  Lancashire,  as 
small  yeomen  and  freeholders  belonging  to  the  sturdy  race  that 
seemed  to  be  specially  designed  for  the  vigorous  and  unsparing 
exploitation  of  a  new  industry.  But  Slatthew  Bradshaw,  the 
father  of  John  and  the  grand&ther  of  our  friend  Harry,  was  the 
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first  who  attained  any  conspicuotis  position.  He  was  the  first , 
member  in  the  new  Beform  Parliament  for  the  adjoining 
borough  of  Spindlebridge.  When  he  died  he  left  behind  him 
three  sons  and  a  fortune,  the  personalty  of  which  was  sworn 
under  £300,000.  There  were — ^as  well  as  a  small  estate  in 
Westmoreland  among  the  lakes — the  huge  red  brick  factory 
near  Bolton,  Oakenshaw  House  and  Park,  and  a  good  deal  of 
freehold  property  in  Bolton,  all  of  which  was  not,  of  course, 
included  in  the  above  valuation. 

John  was  the  second  son,  but  the  business  man  of  the  fiamily. 
The  eldest,  Henry,  was  a  bluflf  good-natured  fellow,  who  loved 
farming  and  field  sports,  and  after  his  father's  death  lived 
principally  at  the  estate  in  Westmoreland,  which  had  been  left 
to  him.  John  had  Oakenshaw,  and  other  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  works,  for  the  father  dealt  fedrly  and 
equally  with  the  two  sons.  At  the  present  moment,  however, 
John  was  by  far  the  richer  man  of  the  two.  He  had  married  a 
rich  wife,  who  had  borne  him  only  one  child,  a  daughter.^ 
Henry  married  a  clergyman's  daughter,  without  a  fortune. 
His  wife,  tall,  blonde,  and  brave,  had  presented  him  with 
eighteen  children,  of  whom  sixteen  were  living.  The  children 
grew  up  tall  and  blonde,  and  nearly  all  good-looking,  favoming 
very  much  the  mother's  side  of  the  house.  Henry  always  spent 
what  came  to  him  with  the  help  of  his  wife  and  the  sixteen 
children,  who  were  never  stinted  in  any  way.  John,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  hardly  spend  half  his  income,  and  the  money 
rolled  itself  round  and  round,  and  his  accumulations-  grew 
bigger  and  bigger. 

The  youngest  son,  Charles,  had  followed  a  way  of  his  own, 
very  different  from  the  ways  of  his  two  brothers.  He  hated 
business,  and  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  buy  him  a  commission 
in  the  army.  But  he  had  not  been  a  wastrel  nor  "  ne'er-do-weel." 
He  stuck  well  to  his  profession,  and  old  Mat  then  never  let 
money  stand  in  the  way  of  his  advancement,  so  that  he  became 
a  lieutenant-colonel  while  he  was  yet  quite  a  young  man.  It 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  old  jVIatthew  would  put  him  on 
an  equality  with  his  brothers  in  the  division  of  his  wealth.  He 
had  never  relished  Charles'  choice  of  a  profession,  and  was  not 
likely  to  leave  a  very  large  slice  of  money  away  from  the  tall 
chimney.  When  the  will  came  to  be  read,  Charles'  share 
was  found  to  be  thus  described  : — "  Item :  to  my  youngest  son, 
Charles,  his  heirs  and  assigns — he  having  been  advanced  by  me 
in  my  lifetime,  according  to  his  requirements — I  give  and 
bequeath  the  sum  of  five  thousand  ix)unds." 

Charles  was  abroad  with  his  regiment  at  the  time  of  his- 
father's  death,  and  was  thus  unable  to  take  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. But  the  news  of  his  legacy  he  felt  as  a  heavy  blow 
and  disappointment.  It  was  a  paltry  sum,  he  thought,  not  a  six- 
tieth part  of  his  fether's  wealth,  and  he  could  not  help  a  feel- 
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ing  of  soreness  and  suspicion  as  to  the  action  of  his  brothers 
upon  his  father's  mind  in  his  absence.  Hence  a  mutual  coldness, 
which  increased  as  time  went  on.  By  and  by  Charles  Bradshaw 
sold  his  commission  and  left  the  army.  He  had  long  been  a 
widower,  and  his  daughter,  whose  education  had  been  finished, 
now  lived  with  him.  They  lived  at  Cheltenham  some  years,  and 
certain  unfavourable  reports  as  to  their  goings  on  had  reached 
the  ears  of  John  Bradshaw  and  his  wife,  who  had  come  to  be- 
lieve them  by  virtue  rather  of  their  suitableness  than  of  any 
very  strong  evidence.  The  girl  was  fiast,  it  was  said,  hunted  in 
top  boots,  and  in  a  habit  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  was 
no  longer  than  a  Highlander's  kilt;  altogether  unfeminine,  a 
girl  of  the  period,  pronoimced  the  censorious ;  and  Mrs.  John 
Bradshaw,  on  the  bare  suspicion,  struck  her  out  of  the  golden 
book  as  far  as  she  was  concerned.  Again,  Mrs.  Bradshaw  had 
grave  doubts  as  to  the  character  of  her  husband's  brother  caused 
by  a  circumstance  that  has  not  yet  been  explained. 

It  was  during  the  Colonel's  last  visit  to  Oakenshaw — while  his 
father  was  yet  alive  and  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties — that 
Mrs.  John  had  cause  to  suspect  the  strictness  of  his  principles. 
He  was  even  then  a  widower,  his  wife  having  died  after  a  few 
years  of  married  life,  leaving  a  daughter  about  seven  years  old. 
The  Colonel  used  to  go  to  Chapel  on  Sundays.  Life  would 
not  have  been  possible  at  Oakenshaw  without  a  due  observance 
of  Sunday  duties,  but  he  used  to  yawn  horribly  over  Mr.  Rose's 
sermons,  which  was  rather  too  bad,  as  Mr.  Rose  introduced  pur- 
posely several  military  metaphors  and  strategic  allusions,  with  a 
view  of  rivetting  his  attention,  and  bringing  the  Word  well 
within  his  comprehension.  He  used  his  eyes,  too,  more  freely 
than  Mrs.  John — who  kept  a  keen  look  out  also,  but  of  a  fiduci- 
ary character — approved  of.  And  there  was  1  very  pretty  woman 
sitting  up  in  the  gallery,  forming  part  of  the  choir,  indeed,  with 
the  privilege  of  drawing  a  curtain  to  shut  off  the  public  gaze — a 
privilege  she  never  took  advantage  of.  Certainly,  the  Colonel's 
eyes  sometimes  took  an  elevated  range,  and  though  cast  up- 
wards, were  not,  as  Mrs.  John  shrewdly  judged,  intent  on 
heavenly  things.  Now  the  young  woman  was  quite  a  protSge 
of  Mrs  John's — ^the  wife  of  one  James  Moscrop,  whose  acquaint- 
ance we  have  already  made,  a  rough,  bearish  sort  of  fellow,  who 
did  not  always  treat  her  very  kindly.  Well,  the  Colonel  took 
his  leave,  and  shortly  after  Mrs.  Moscrop  left  her  home,  clandes- 
tinely, and  without  leaving  a  trace  of  her  destination.  Then 
X)eople  began  to  say  what  they  had  seen.  How  a  gentleman 
from  Oakenshaw  used  to  steal  down  in  the  darkness  to  the 
reservoir  by  Steeple  Mills,  and  how  Mrs.  Moscrop  would  meet 
him  on  the  bank.  On  the  night  before  the  Colonel's  departure, 
she  had  made  her  way  indeed  to  the  house,  and  had  been  heard 
talking  in  eager,  excited  accents  to  someone  who  came  and 
joined  her  in  the  shrubbery.     A  dozen  trifling  circumstances 
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combined  to  force  the  truth  upon  Mrs.  John  Bradshaw's  re- 
luctant mind.  And  then  she  told  her  father-in-law,  old  Matthew 
Bradshaw,  and  he  went  thereupon  to  see  the  injured  husband, 
and  returned  looking  very  pale  and  indignant.  Shortly  after 
the  old  man  died,  but  he  had  altered  his  will  in  the  meantime, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  not  in  a  way  favourable  to  his  young- 
est son. 

You  may  imagine  what  a  trouble  it  was  to  Mrs.  John  Brad- 
shaw  that  this  wicked  man  should  now  be  probably  coming  back 
to  live  in  their  very  neighbourhood.  That  she  should  have  to 
receive  him  in  terms  of  amity,  him  and  his  objectionable 
daughter.  Of  what  use  was  money  if  it  could  not  relieve  them 
of  such  a  t-emble  incubus  ? 

"  Only  five  thousand  ?  "  she  said  to  her  husband  when  he  told 
her,  half-reluctantly,  of  what  he  had  authorized  Harry  to  offer. 
"Ten  would  not  be  too  much  to  get  rid  of  the  dreadful  people.'* 
But  it  was  so  kind  of  John  to  propose  such  a  sacrifice  for  her 
comfort.  What  a  dear,  devoted  angel  of  a  man  he  had  been  to 
her,  and  she  such  a  poor,  frail  apology  of  a  wife.  John  kissed 
her  and  bade  her  not  talk  such  nonsense. 

"But  what  would  have  become  of  me,"  she  asked,  "if  I  had 
such  a  husband  as  your  poor,  wicked  brother;  tempted,  I 
daresay,  by  that  poor,  silly  woman  ?  But  oh,  how  weak,  how 
wickedly  weak !" 

And  then  another  trouble  suggested  itself.  Was  it  safe  to 
let  Harry  go  to  him?  ^Slight  not  the  youth  fall  under  his 
influence  ? 

"  You  know  what  a  winning  way  your  brother  had  with  him, 
and  if  he  should  have  a  bad  influence  upon  Harry  ?  You  know 
what  store  I  set  upon  the  lad." 

And  indeed  it  was  ^Irs.  John's  favourite  plan  that  Harry 
should  marry  her  daughter  Mary.  Harry  is  the  son  of  the  elder 
brother — one  of  sixteen,  you  will  remember — and  a  handsome 
fortune  divided  by  sixteen  looks  painfully  short  in  the  quotient. 
But  if  JNIary  and  he  could  fancy  each  other,  all  that  would  be 
made  right,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

"  Harry  must  take  his  chance,"  said  John  Bradshaw,  firmly. 
He  was  a  man  as  far  as  years  went  and  could  not  be  shut  up  in 
a  bandbox. 

Colonel  Bradshaw  and  his  daughter  were  breakfasting  in  a 
private  room  at  the  Queen's  Hotel,  Manchester. 

"  One  of  your  cousins,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Colonel,  carelessly 
twisting  the  card  between  thumb  and  finger;  "shall  we  have 
him  in,  Chewie?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  certainly,  papa." 

Harry  came  in,  looking  at  his  imknown  relatives  witli  some 
little  curiosity.  The  Colonel,  a  handsome  soldier -like  man,  and 
the  cousin — ^well,  certainly,  not  at  all  like  the  picture  Harry  had 
formed  of  her  in  his  own  mind.     She  was  quite  small  and  slight; 
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her  head  finely  set  upon  her  shoulders ;  a  queue  of  light  hair 
hanging  down  her  back,  and  beautiful  eyes  of  a  violet  hue  that 
met  his  own  freely,  without  a  shade  of  embarrassment.  The 
Colonel  Harry  took  to  at  the  first  glance.  And  then,  as  Mrs» 
John  Bradshaw  urged,  there  was  sometldng  very  winning  in  his 
manner,  that  took  possession  of  a  stranger  from  the  moment  he 
opened  his  lips.  Harry  was  soon  installed  at  the  breakfast 
table.  He  had  breakfasted  at  eight  at  Oakenshaw,  but  it  was 
now  past  ten,  and  he  had  become  hungry  again  ;  and  then  his 
cousin  presided  so  gracefully  over  the  cups  that  it  was  worth 
while  drinking  a  cup  or  two  of  hot  tea  to  watch  the  turn  of  the 
wrist  and  the  flexure  of  the  well  moulded  arm  and  neck.  There 
was  much  for  Harry  to  tell :  news  of  all  the  family,  and  chit-chat 
of  all  kinds.  The  Colonel  took  to  calling  him  Harry  at  once, 
and  his  daughter  followed  his  example. 

"And  what  am  I  to  call  you  ?  "  said  Harry,  after  a  while,  to 
his  cousin.     "  It  is  awkward  to  *  Miss  Bradshaw '  you." 

**  Of  course  it  is,  only  my  name  is  such  a  funny  one  ;  people 
don't  take  to  it  easily — ChevTil — a  family  name,  you  know." 

"  I  can  take  to  it  quite  easily,  Che\Til,"  said  Harry  ;  and  the 
girl  wrinkled  her  pretty  little  nose,  and  gave  him  a  look  half 
comical,  half  appreciative,  that  sent  a  gentle  thrill  all  through 
his  frame.  HaiTy  began  to  think  that  he  should  become  very 
fond  of  her  if  they  saw  much  of  each  other;  and  forthwith  plans 
were  started  and  arranged  which  directly  favoured  that  con- 
summation. The  Colonel  was  likely  to  be  engaged  in  business 
all  the  morning,  and  Harry,  forgetting  all  his  business,  had  un- 
dertaken to  show  his  cousin  here  and  there,  when  the  clock  on 
the  chimney-piece  struck  eleven,  and  the  Colonel,  with  a  start, 
declared  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  his  appointment  with 
Mr.  Marigold. 

Then  Harry  remembered,  with  a  rush,  all  he  had  undertaken 
to  do ;  and  saw  at  the  same  moment  the  almost  impossibility  of 
doing  it.  He  could  explain,  indeed,  how  sorry  his  uncle  John 
felt  that  his  wife's  ill-health  prevented  his  asking  them  to  Oak- 
ensliaw.  But  to  offer  this  frank,  distinguished-looking  man — 
evidently,  too,  a  man  of  punctilious  honour — to  offer  him  money 
to  leave  the  neighbourhood — Harry  felt  that  to  suggest  such  a 
thing  would  be  a  prelude  to  his  being  shown  the  door.  "  Uncle 
Jolm  may  do  his  nasty,  mean  business  himself,"  said  Harry, 
under  his  breath,  with  an  attempt  at  bravado.  But  then  tlie 
thought  came  upon  him  of  how  he  would  be  received  at  Oaken- 
shaw when  he  came  back  with  his  mission  unaccomplished — the 
attempt  not  even  made  to  accomplish  it.  And  there  was  in  his 
pocket  a  letter  from  his  mother,  begging  him  by  all  that  he 
valued  most  to  keep  in  his  uncle's  good  opinion  and  in  Mary'jj 
affection.  *^  They  think  most  highly  of  you  now,  my  dear  boy 
— ^all  kinds  of  nice  things  are  said  that  gladden  a  mother's 
heart;  but  a  little  bird  has  whispered — oh,  don't  be  led  aWay  by 
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a  pretty  face!  So  much  depends  on  you,  my  dear  boy.  John 
has  run  his  father  into  frightful  expenses ;  James  has  been  bet- 
ting deeply,  and  they  say  he'll  be  expelled  from  his  club,  if  we 
don't  come  forward  and  pay  his  losses  ;  and  there  is  Stephen,  he 
is  always  worrying  papa  to  buy  him  a  living — while  as  for 
Maude,  poor  child,  who  ought  to  be  married  in  June,  the  old  Squire 
swears  his  son  shall  not  have  a  penny  unless  your  father  puts 
down  ten  thousand  pounds.  Harry,  my  dear  boy,  your  mother's 
only  comfort  is  in  you." 

And  Harry  was  by  no  means  callous  to  such  an  appeal.  His 
was  an  affectionate,  sympathetic  heart,  too  broad  and  catholic  in 
its  affections,  indeed,  for  such  a  narrow  world  as  this.  He  idol- 
ised his  mother,  who  on  her  part  loved  him  better  than  any  of 
her  other  sons ;  then  he  was  amazingly  fond  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  would  have  made  serious  sacrifices  could  he  have 
effected  them  all  in  a  coup ;  jumped  into  a  gulf  like  the  mythi- 
cal Curtius,  or  gathered  a  hundred  spearheads  to  his  breast  like 
the  pattern  Swiss  in  the  legend.  But,  living  and  going  about 
in  the  world,  he  could  not  help  meeting  with  people  who  claimed 
in  spite  of  himself  further  subdivisions  of  his  affections.  He 
loved  his  cousin  Mary  like  a  brother,  and  Hester  Bose  with  a 
still  warmer  affection.  Bessie  held  him  by  the  strong  chain  of 
physical  charms  and  the  influence  of  a  strong  healthy  nature, 
and  now  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  new  cousin  by 
more  intangible,  inscrutable  links.. 

Well,  these  last,  at  least,  must  be  broken:  he  was  to 
insult  his  uncle  and  alienate  his  charming  cousin.  No  more 
glances  from  the  unfathomable  violet  eyes,  that  were  the  more 
attractive  from  the  indeterminate  nature  of  the  message  they 
conveyed.  Starting  up  from  the  spell  that  had  hitherto  boimd 
him,  burning  with  shame,  he  began — "  Uncle  Charles — " 

"  Mr.  Marigold !"  announced  the  waiter,  throwing  open  the 
door. 

Yes,  it  was  Mr.  Marigold,  florid  and  polite,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  courtesy,  only  the  very  end  of  a  straw  visible  in  the 
comer  of  his  mouth.  He  had  come  to  do  the  honours  of  Man- 
chester. He  would  have  the  pleasure  of  taking  Colonel  Bradshaw 
on  'Change,  and  the  young  lady  too,  if  such  a  sight  would  afford 
her  any  pleasure.  Harry  felt  that  the  opportunity  was  lost  for 
the  moment.  It  fell  to  him  to  escort  his  cousin,  and  Mr. 
Marigold  introduced  the  Colonel  to  everybody  he  knew;  it 
seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  semi-public  presentation,  with  Harry 
Bradshaw  to  represent  the  fimuly,  and  stamping  the  act  with 
their  o£G[cial  sanction. 

At  luncheon,  however,  Harry  found  an  opportunity,  having 
got  his  uncle  alone  for  a  moment.  Awkwwily  enough  he  ex- 
plained that  the  Colonel  could  not  be  entertained  at  Oakenshaw 
on  account  of  the  illness  of  Mrs.  John  Bradshaw.    The  Colonel 
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received  the  communication  very  good  humouredly.  *'  I  know 
all  about  it,  Harry,"  he  said,  *'  and  nothing  would  induce  me  to 
spend  even  the  night  in  that  woman's  house.  Oh,  she's  a  most 
-excellent  creature " — seeing  that  Harry  flushed  and  looked  as 
if  he  were  going  to  take  up  the  cudgels  for  his  aunt — **  a  most 
admirable  woman,  but  we  don't  hit  it  together — never  did.  We 
shall  stay  here,  I  think,  till  the  house  at  the  works  is  ready  for  us." 

*'  You  have  quite  made  up  your  mind,  then,  as  to  taking  the 
business  ?" 

«  Oh,  quite." 

***  But  my  uncle  bade  me  to  warn  you^" 

^'  I  know  exactly  what  he'd  say-  Of  course,  IVIarigold  puts 
the  best  £ace  on  matters ;  that's  natural  enough,  and  he  would 
not  sell  the  concern  to  us  if  it  were  not  rather  on  the  decline, 
but  we've  allowed  for  all  that,  and  we  see  our  way  quite  clearly." 

Harry  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief ;  the  matter  was,  then,  decided, 
and  it  was  no  use  for  him  to  say  any  more.  He  gave  himself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment.  All  this  time  Chevril  had 
been  talking  to  Mr.  Marigold  about  agricultural  matters,  but 
now  the  party  arranged  itself  more  naturally.  They  had  to  visit 
some  warehouse  in  which  Mr.  Marigold  was  interested ;  one  of 
those  huge  emporiums  where  all  kinds  of  manufactured  pro- 
ducts are  concentrated ;  all  skylights  and  well  holes,  with  hanging 
•staircases  that  seem  to  lead  into  the  heavens,  and  a  constant 
pattering  of  feet  like  the  murmur  of  many  waters.  The  very 
last  place  to  be  visited  was  a  kind  of  packing  room,  where  goods 
were  delivered ;  and  here,  there  had  nearly  been  an  accident. 
The  Colonel  was  standing  near  an  opening,  blandly  listening  to 
•some  explanations  of  his  conductor,  when  suddenly  a  heavy  body 
whizzed  past  his  head  and  fell  with  a  crash  upon  the  floor  beside 
him.  The  package  broke  as  it  fell,  and  some  of  the  contents 
were  scattered  over  the  floor,  a  number  of  cotton  reels  or  spools. 
Chevril  picked  one  up.  It  was  marked  "Marigold's  patent 
six-cord." 

"  What  stupid  fool  threw  that  ?"  cried  someone ;  and  then 
through  the  opening  appeared  the  white,  scared-looking  face  of 
Jem  Moscrop. 

"  There's  nobody  hurt,  is  there  ?"  he  asked,  in  an  eager  voice. 

"  No  thanks  to  you,"  cried  Marigold  angrily  ;  "  you  careless 
scoundrel !" 

"  I  thought  there  was  somebody  there  to  catch  it,"  said  Jem, 
rubbing  his  head  in  a  puzzled  way.  Jem  spoke  from  the  top  of 
a  big  load  of  goods  he  was  delivering  at  the  doorway.  It  was  a 
very  natural  kind  of  mistake,  only  if  the  bundle  had  struck  the 
Colonel's  head  it  would  have  cracked  it  as  if  the  head  had  been 
a  potsherd.  The  Colonel,  who  was  used  to  be  under  fire,  had 
never  moved  a  muscle,  but  Marigold  was  rather  excited. 

"  I'd  dismiss  the  fellow  at  once.  Colonel,''  he  sard;.^*  only  he's 
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a  fellow  of  means^  and  I  fancy  be  will  be  one  of  your  sbare- 
bolders.     Moscrop  his  name  is." 

"  Ah  !  I  remember  him  ;  he  had  a  wife,  I  think  ?" 

Marigold  cast  an  admiring  glance  at  the  Colonel ;  if  popular 
rumour  were  to  be  credited,  the  Coloners  sang  froid  was  some- 
thing marvellous. 

"  The  Thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife,"  said  Cheml,  « rather  a 
wonderful  thing  to  say  about  a  man,  papa." 

"  He  has  a  daughter,  too,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose,"  said 
Marigold,  with  a  keen  glance  at  Harry. 

"  As  handsome  as  the  mother,  is  she  ?"  asked  the  Colonel,  and 
again  Mr.  Marigold  marvelled  exceedingly.  He  wks  rather 
uneasy,  too.  That  accidental  descent  so  near  the  Colonel's  head 
had  an  ominous  look,  considering  who  it  was  that  had  occasioned 
it.  But  it  was  no  affair  of  his — only  a  further  reason  to  close 
with  the  Company  at  once,  and  get  the  purchase  money  paid 
before  any  accidents  should  happen. 


CHAPTER  III.— His  Character. 

When  Harry  got  back  to  Oakenshaw,  feeling  like  that  respec- 
table Croth  who  betrayed  his  kindred  and  country  to  the 
Saracens,  he  was  at  once  eagerly  assailed  by  his  cousin  Mary, 
who  had  flown  to  meet  him  in  the  hall. 

**  Have  you  seen  my  uncle  and  his  little  girl  ?"  she  cried. 
"  Yes,  and  what  do  you  think  of  them  ?" 

"  Awfully  jolly,"  said  Harry,  in  an  oracular  manner. 

"  I  knew  they  would  be.   Here,  give  me  your  coat  to  hang  up." 

Mary,  being  a  frail  delicate  creature,  was  always  wanting 
to  do  wonderful  things  for  her  favourites.  She  would  have 
delighted  to  have  petted  and  coddled  Harry  if  he  would  have 
let  her. 

**  Here,  come  into  the  schoolroom,  Harry,  and  tell  us  all  about 
it,"  said  Mary,  as  she  led  the  way  into  a  pleasant  little  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  which  had  once  been  devoted  to  Mary  and  the 
governess,  and  was  now  her  own  particular  room,  with  all 
her  books  and  special  belongings  in  it.  Here  was  Hester,  who 
came  in  every  day  for  an  hour  or  two  to  keep  Mary  to  her 
studies.  She  rose  and  greeted  Harry  with  a  bright  flush  of  pleasure. 

"  When  are  they  coming  to  us  ?"  asked  Mary,  eagerly,  seat- 
ing herself  on  the  table,  and  preparing  to  cross-examine  Harry 
narrowly. 

"  They  are  not  coming  at  all.  Aunt  is  not  well  enough  to 
receive  them." 

"  And  there  is  a  dinner  party  to-morrow.  I  call  it  horridly 
spitefully  mean.  I  shall  contrive  to  let  them  know  that  I  am 
not  a  party  to  this  incivility." 
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Hester  looked  at  her  pupil  with  undisguised  astonishment. 
**  What  has  come  to  the  child  ?**  she  asked. 

"  I  am  not  a  child,  and  not  to  be  treated  as  one,"  said  Mary, 
hotly.  "  If  papa  and  mamma  do  not  know  how  to  treat  my 
relations  properly " 

"  They  have  very  good  reasons,  no  doubt,"  interposed  Heste^ 
hastily — she  had  some  inkling  of  the  scandal  that  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  matter — "  and  you  have  no  right  to  question  their 
arrangements.     Has  she,  Mr.  Harry  ?" 

Harry  looked  doubtful.  He  sympathised  a  good  deal  with 
his  cousin  in  the  way  she  viewed  the  matter.  But  he  did  not 
approve  of  rebellious  daughters.  He  was  not  sorry  to  be  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  giving  an  opinion  by  the  appearance  of  hie 
uncle  John,  who  put  his  head  in  at  the  door  and  called  Jiim 
out. 

"  \yell,"  said  Mr.  John,  as  soon  as  they  were  shut  4;p  in  his 
study ;  "  what  result  ?" 

"  The  affair  was  already  decided.  They  are  coming  to  live  at 
the  house  at  the  works  almost  at  once." 

"  It  must  not  be,"  said  John  Bradshaw,  hoarsely.  "  Go  and 
find  Marigold,  and  bring  him  up  here.  I  must  see  him 
to-night." 

"  111  try  and  find  him,"  said  Hairy.  "  By  the  way,  there's 
rather  a  good  thing  to-night  at  the  Theatre  Eoyal;  I  have 
taken  a  box,  and  I  should  like  Mary  and  Hester  to  go  with 
me." 

"  And  is  your  uncle  Charles  to  be  there  ?" 

Harry  nodded  assent. 

"  You  can  go,  but  not  the  girls.  Your  aunt  would  not  like 
it.  And  mention  that  again  to  your  uncle.  Say  that  rather 
than  he  should  enter  into  such  a  speculation  I  will  buy  the  con- 
cern myself.  Yes,"  he  went  on,  half  talking  to  himself, 
"that's  what  I'll  do.  I'll  buy  up  Marigold,  and  put  you  in  the 
place  to  manage  it.  The  house  would  do  very  well  for  you  to 
begin  with,  and  if  you  and  Mary  can  hit  it  off  together,  I'll  make 
you  a  present  of  it — the  whole  concern." 

"  You're  very  good,  uncle,"  stammered  Harry ;  "  but  I  don't 
think  there's  anjrthing  of  that  sort  between  us." 

"  You  must  settle  that  among  yourselves,"  said  John  Brad- 
shaw. "  Now  cut  off  and  bring  Marigold  here.  Take  the  mail 
phaeton  and  the  chesnuts,  and  if  he's  in  the  town  drive  over  and 
fetch  him." 

Harry  away  on  his  errand,  John  Bradshaw  began  to  pace  the 
room  eagerly,  with  knitted,  frowning  brow.  He  was  a  man 
whom  everybody  had  conspired  to  spoil.  Talk  of  the  reverence 
that  waits  upon  kings,  it  is  but  a  feeble,  faded  quality  compared 
with  the  observance  that  attends  a  man  in  Bradshaw's  position. 
The  head  of  a  great  commercial  enterprise,  who  can  make  or 
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unmake  the  fortunes  of  those  about  him  almost  at  a  nod.  And 
John  Bradshaw  was  genial  enough  to  be  loved  and  passionate 
enough  to  be  feared.  But  of  his  geniality,  as  of  his  passion,  you 
would  have  guessed  nothing  unless  you  had  come  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  his  sympathies.  To  the  general  world  he  was 
ice.  And  thus  he  had  never  been  a  popular  man — had  a  good 
many  enemies,  indeed,  who  would  have  rejoiced  heartily  at  the 
discovery  of  any  flaw  in  his  uprightness.  It  had  happened, 
too,  mainly  from  his  coldness  and  unpopularity,  that  John  Brad- 
shaw had  hardly  taken  that  place  in  the  world  about  him  to 
which  his  wealth  and  commercial  })osition  entitled  him.  His 
&ther,  as  has  been  said,  had  been  member  for  Spindlebridge 
for  many  years,  in  fact  until  his  infirmities  compelled  him 
to  retire,  but  until  lately  no  offer  had  ever  been  made  to  place 
the  son  in  a  similar  position.  A  mere  seat  in  Parliament,  to  be 
procured  by  money  and  electioneering  dodges,  John  Bradshaw 
would  refuse  with  contempt.  But  to  be  the  representative  of 
an  important  industrial  community,  to  be  able  to  speak  with 
authority  as  the  mouthpiece  of  a  vast  social  force,  this  he 
deemed  a  worthy  object  of  ambition.  Well,  the  thing  he  had 
desired  had  come  to  pass.  There  was  a  death  vacancy  at 
Spindlebridge,  and  the  leading  members  of  the  party  had  asked 
him  to  stand.  It  was  understood  that  there  would  be  no  con- 
test if  Mr.  Bradshaw  came  forward,  his  character  and  position 
<»jTied  so  much  weight. 

His  character !  That  was  the  secret  sting  to  John  Bradshaw 
as  he  paced  up  and  down  his  room,  witli  .set  face  and  knitted 
brows.  Who  can  judge  right  of  a  man's  character  ?  Can  a  man 
himself?  He  has  the  materials  within  him  for  such  a  judg- 
ment, but  how  rarely  he  uses  them.  He  peeps  into  this  pigeon 
hole,  takes  out  a  record,  reads  a  line  or  two,  and  turns  away. 
Dare  he  turn  out  the  dusty  old  comer,  open  those  dog-eared 
Tolumes,  add  up  those  half-settled  accounts  ?  Could  he  ever 
make  a  balance-sheet  ?  Some  men  profess  to  do,  but  there  is  a 
.good  deal  of  fudging  in  it  you  may  dei)end.  And  as  to  the 
^general  estimate  of  a  man's  character,  it  says  nothing  of  what 
is  below  the  surface.  He  is  churchwarden,  and  he  does  not  rob 
the  plate ;  paterfamilias,  and  does  not  beat  his  wife  nor  starve 
his  children  ;  an  indiiferently  honest  man,  by  all  accounts  ;  till 
one  day  the  churchwarden  goes  ofi'  witli  the  sexton's  wife,  and 
paterfamilias  turns  out  to  be  a  swindling  director,  who  has 
brought  ruin  upon  a  hundred  honest  homes.  It  was  all  there, 
if  you  could  have  read  it,  but  you  had  not  got  the  key  of  th(* 
hierogly[)h.  By-and-by  it  will  be  managed.  We  shall  have 
psychometers  that  will  register  a  man's  ])ers(.)nal  equation  with 
unfailing  accuracy.  Or  you  will  get  the  parings  of  a  man's 
nails,  or  a  bit  of  the  hair  of  his  head,and  subject  it  to  si)ectruni 
analysis,  and  then  you  will  see  on  a  wliite  screen  the  dark  lines 
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of  his  evil  desires  and  the  bright  bands  of  his  courage,  his 
charity,  his  staunchness  ;  and  jou  will  have  his  dossier  com- 
plete in  a  scrawl  of  a  few  words  and  figures.  A  good  many 
Pharisees  will  hang  themselves  when  all  this  comes  to  pass. 

John  Bradshaw  was  not  a  Pharisee.  Indeed,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  had  never  affected  any  special  sanctity  nor  goodness. 
But  still  the  general  impression  of  him  was  of  Us  being  a  man 
of  very  high  character ;  and  his  wife  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
this.  In  her  own  circle,  where  she  ruled  omnipotent,  she  was 
always  extolling  her  husband.  No  one  knew  him,  no  one  under- 
stood him  but  his  wife  ;  and  she  found  in  him  ever-developing 
excellencies.  And  John  Bradshaw  worshipped  his  wife;  the 
wife  of  his  youth,  the  jealous  guardian  of  his  honour  and  his 
interests,  the  wise  counsellor,  the  faithful  friend — a  woman,  too, 
of  almost  saintly  purity — she  was  all  that,  and  yet  he  had 
deceived  her :  and  all  the  love  he  had  for  her — the  reverence — 
urged  him  to  still  keep  the  secret  from  her.  She  so  frail  and 
sensitive,  with  the  great  loving  heart  that  was  only  his ;  ah ! 
it  would  kill  her  if  she  only  knew.     She  must  never  know. 

Bradshaw  sat  himself  down  with  a  deep  sigh,  and  began  to 
think  of  how  it  all  haj)pened  ;  of  the  soft,  warm  glance  which 
for  the  first  time  met  his,  that  seemed  to  reveal  to  him  a  new 
world,  of  which  he  was  the  first  explorer ;  an  enchanted  garden^ 
to  which  he  only  had  the  key ;  and  wickedness  was  no  longer 
appalling  with  her  for  a  confederate.  She  had  been  the 
tempter,  perhaps,  but  he  would  never  blame  her  for  that,  even 
in  his  heart.  He  had  lived  and  he  had  loved.  He  could  have 
even  bravely  faced  the  discovery  of  his  sin  had  she  been  there 
for  whose  sake  he  might  have  borne  it :  but  she  was  dead. 
Tliere  was  nothing  left  of  all  tliat  secret  episode  of  his  life  but 
the  stain,  as  of  smoke,  that  dimmed  the  mirror  of  his  soul — 
that  and  what  was  represented  by  the  letter  in  the  school-boy 
hand. 

Yes,  John  Bradshaw  was  the  culprit.  To  disclose  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart,  and  make  a  mystery  of  this,  which  is  the  clue  to 
its  innermost  recesses,  would  be  childish  and  unnatural.  He  it 
was  who  had  taken  away  Jem  Moscrop's  wife.  He  had  tacitly 
permitted  his  brother  to  bear  the  blame  of  it ;  had,  indeed,  pro- 
fited by  his  own  ill-doing.  But  for  the  scandal  of  Moscrop's 
wife,  no  doubt  Charles  would  have  had  the  fair  share  of  his 
father's  fortune.  Had  the  father  known  the  criminality  of  the 
elder  brother,  he  would  have  marked  the  knowledge  in  some 
crushing  fashion  :  for  he  had  been  a  stem,  austere  man  this 
^latthew  Bradshaw,  holding  with  a  sort  of  Puritan  tenacity  to 
the  letter  of  the  law,  and  with  a  rude  natural  justice  about  him 
that  would  have  cut  off  his  nearest  and  dearest  had  they 
offended.  Not  wittingly  had  John  Bradshaw  done  this, 
indeed.     At  the   time  he  never  once  dreamt  that  his  brother 
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would  get  the  credit  of  his  misdeeds.  But  this  part  of  the 
business,  it  may  be  said,  touched  John  Bradshaw  but 
lightly.  His  brother  had  drawn  enough,  he  thought,  from 
his  father's  coflFers,  having  taken  a  line  of  life  quite  foreign 
to  the  femily  traditions.  It  was  only  the  light  in  which  it 
would  appear  to  the  outside  world  should  the  truth  ever  be 
revealed  that  made  this  diflSculty  formidable ;  and  having  fully 
determined  that  the  truth  never  should  be  revealed,  he  was  able 
to  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  from  his  mini 

"  A  person  named  Moscrop,"  said  the  discreet  man-servant  in 
Mack,  having  gently  opened  the  door  and  glided  in,  "  wishes  to 
see  you,  sir.  A  working  man.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was 
impossible." 

"  You  had  no  business  to  'take  so  much  upon  yourself,  sir," 
cried  Mr.  Bradshaw,  sharply.     "  Show  him  in." 

He  was  prepared  now,  and  saw  Moscrop  enter  without  the 
l^ast  agitation.  He  guessed  from  what  Henry  had  told  him  the 
night  before  what  had  brought  him. 

Moscrop  advanced  rather  surlily  to  the  table,  twisting  his  cap, 
which  hung  upon  his  hook,  round  and  round  with  his  remaining 
liand.  A  middle-sized,  thickly-set  man,  with  a  face  that  had  no 
definite  outline,  pitted  as  it  was  with  small-pox  and  defaced 
with  hard  knocks,  but  his  eyes,  under  their  shaggy  brows,  shone 
out  with  dull,  latent  fire. 

"  There's  two  p'ints,  master,  I  want  to  settle  with  ye,"  he 
began.  "  First  about  our  Bess.  Your  nephew  hangs  about  after 
her,  and  means  her  no  good.  I  won't  have  it,  I  tell  you, 
master." 

"  I've  already  spoken  to  him  about  it." 

**  What,  is  it  town's  talk  already  ?"  cried  Jem,  fiercely. 

"  He  mentioned  it  to  me  himself." 

"  Well,  he  must  be  a  sneaking  kind  of  a  beggar  to  go  and 
kiss  and  tell,"  was  Jem's  commentary. 

John  Bradshaw  frowned,  but  he  was  strangely  quiet  and 
gentle  with  the  man.  "  I  have  cautioned  him,  I  tell  you,  and 
beg  you  will  let  me  know  if  you  have  any  more  complaints." 

"  Nay,  I  shall  hit  him  over  the  head  next  time,"  said  Jem, 
with  decision.  "  Nextp'int.  I  hear  that  thy  brother  Charles  is 
coming  down  here  to  live  ?" 

"  There's  some  talk  of  it,  but  nothing  is  settled." 

"  Then  don't  let  it  be  settled,  master.  Give  him  a  warning. 
I'd  like  to  end  my  days  in  peace,  but  if  he  comes  yonder,  I'll  be 
hung  for  him." 

"  I  am  not  very  good  friends  with  my  brother,  and  I  don't 
think  he  would  regard  such  a  warning  from  me.  But,  Moscrop, 
bethink  yourself." 

"  I've  bethought  myself  for  ten  years.  All  through  the  lonely 
nights  I've  thought  of  it,  and  sometimes  I've  seen  thatiittle  lass 
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sitting  alone,  crying  on  the  hearthstone.  At  first  I'd  have 
hunted  'em  down,  and  killed  them  both ;  but  they  were  too 
cunning  for  me.  And  so  time  went  on,  and  the  thing  got  less 
keen  in  my  mind ;  and  I  fancy  she's  dead,  and,  perhaps,  that 
has  softened  me  a  bit." 

"  Why  do  you  think  that  ?"  asked  John  Bradshaw,  eagerly. 

"  111  tell  you,  master.  Ever  since  she  left  me,  every  now  and 
then — four  times  a  year — there  came  a  letter  for  me.  A  regis- 
tered letter,  with  five-and-twenty  pounds  in  notes  inside  it ;  and 
always  on  the  envelope,  in  pencil,  *  for  Bess.'  That  went  on  for 
ten  years,  and  now  it's  stopped,  and  I've  got  it  into  my  head 
she's  dead.  I've  not  touched  the  brass  myself;  I  lodged  it  all 
with  Marigold  for  the  lass,  so  I've  no  need  to  trouble  about  her. 
I  may  be  hanged  to-morrow,  and  nobody  be  the  worse.  That's 
what  I'm  coming  to.  Gret  the  man  to  stop  out  of  my  way,  and 
111  not  search  for  him ;  but  if  he  comes  in  my  way,  by  the  Lord 
I'll  kill  him !" 

"  But  you  have  no  proof,  Moscrop.  You  have  nothing  to  show 
it  was  really  my  brother." 

"  Aye,  but  I  have  though,  master.  I  can  put  it  to  the  test. 
I've  that  which  will  show  me  the  guilty  man  as  clear  as  though 
it  were  the  finger  of  the  Almighty  pointing  him  out.  I'll  be 
bound  by  that,  and  if  he's  innocent,  the  Lord  forgive  me,  for 
I've  been  near  having  his  blood  on  my  head." 

"Pray,  what  is  this  test  you  speak  of  ?"  asked  John  Brad- 
shaw, in  scarcely  concealed  agitation. 

"  Nay,  that's  my  business,"  said  Jem  firmly.  "  It  won't  fail 
to  sliow  me  the  guilty  man.  However,  I've  said  my  say,  and 
now  I'll  get  me  along  home." 

Moscrop  left,  and  John  Bradshaw  was  plunged  in  perplexity. 
He  hardly  attached  much  importance  to  Moscrop's  threats  of 
vengeance,  yet  he  saw  in  them  a  pretext  for  interfering  between 
his  brother  and  the  completion  of  his  purchase.  As  for  the  test 
of  which  Moscrop  spoke,  it  was  probably  some  superstitious 
invocation,  the  application  of  some  one  of  the  popular  ordeals, 
such  as  still  linger  in  out-of-the-way  districts.  In  her  lifetime 
they  had  never  been  quite  safe,  but  he  had  taken  care  at  her 
death  that  everything  that  could  possibly  give  a  clue  to  the 
connection  between  them  should  be  destroyed.  Only  two  relics 
of  the  affair  remained  ;  her  portrait  set  in  gold  and  emeralds, 
which  he  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  do  away  with — but 
that  was  at  his  banker's,  in  a  remote,  strong  box,  enclosed  in  a 
paper  which  directed  his  executors  to  destroy  it  without  opening ; 
and  yet  another,  a  sturdy,  handsome  boy,  now  eight  years  old, 
a  boarder  at  a  London  school.  That  would  come  out  at  his 
death,  when  his  will  was  opened  and  his  papers  overhauled,  but 
he  did  not  intend  it  should  do  so  before. 

Harry  had  found  Mr.  Marigold,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  diflB- 
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culty  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Oatenshaw ;  but  when  he  got 
there  he  proved  quite  intractable.  The  contract  with  the  Com- 
pany  represented  by  Colonel  Bradshaw  was  signed,  and  he  did 
not  intend  to  throw  them  over  for  five  thousand,  or  twice  five 
thousand  pounds.  As  to  the  danger  that  the  Colonel  ran, 
Marigold  didn't  believe  that  it  was  anything  more  than  bluster 
on  Jem's  part.  Anyway  it  was  no  concern  of  his,  and  if 
people  chose  to  run  oflf  with  other  people's  wives  they  must  stand 
the  racket. 

"  How  you  are  worried,  dear  John,"  said  Mrs.  John  Bradshaw 
to  her  husband  that  flight.  He  always  came  to  her  room  to 
chat  for  half  an  hour,  last  thing  at  night.  "  You  are  worried 
and  troubled,  and  all  about  your  good-for-nothing  brother." 

In  spite  of  everything  that  John  Bradshaw  could  do,  the 
Steeple  Mills  Manufacturing  Company  became  an  established 
fact,  and  Colonel  Bradshaw  was  settled  as  managing  director  in 
the  pretty  little  house  near  the  works.  There  had  been  inter- 
course, too,  between  the  two  houses.  Oakenshaw  had  called  at 
Steeple  Lodge,  but  had  not  descended  from  its  carriage.  Mrs. 
John  was  too  delicate,  and  on  the  return  call  Mrs.  John  was  not 
at  home.  So  the  relations  were  of  the  very  coldest.  And  then 
the  people  of  Steeple  Lodge  did  not  go  to  Chapel.  The  Colonel 
did  not  go  anywhere,  but  smoked  a  cigar  and  read  a  novel  quietly 
at  home,  and  Che\Til  ran  here  and  there,  wherever  there  was 
anything  to  be  seen  or  heard.  Now  at  a  high  ritual  celebration, 
next  Sunday  at  a  Moody  and  Sankey  revival ;  afterwards  at  a 
Mormon  meeting,  where  she  held  up  her  hand  enthusiastically 
for  Brigham  Young,  as  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator.  Without, 
she  got  on  well  with  everybody,  except,  perhaps,  her  aunt  John, 
whose  icy  envelope  she  never  succeeded  in  penetrating.  ^lary 
Bradshaw  was  especially  charmed  with  her  cousin,  whose  coming 
seemed  to  bring  a  new  and  pleasant  stir  and  movement  to  her 

And  nothing  dreadful  had  happened  either,  unless  poor  Harry 
Bradshaw  counted  as  dreadful  Bessie's  marriage  to  James  C-layton, 
the  overlooker.  It  had  been  arranged  all  of  a  sudden — the  girl 
being  very  reluctant,  but  the  father  urging  it  on  with  violence 
and  threats.  Bessie's  j)ortion  was  over  a  thousand  pounds,  the 
greater  j>art  of  which  was  invested  in  the  Steeple  Mills  Compmy» 
her  husband  in  consideration  of  that  being  api)ointed  foreman  of 
the  works.  They  had  a  pretty  little  house,  nicely  furnished, 
and  everjrthing  genteel  about  them ;  and  Bessie  was  always 
well-dressed,  and  did  not  do  a  hand's  turn  at  anything,  still  she 
did  not  look  happy.  Chevril  took  a  good  deal  of  notice  of  her ; 
lent  her  books,  tried  to  "form  her"  as  she  phrased  it,  only  as  it 
happened  Bessie  was  more  comfortably  "  formed  "  than  her  in- 
fetructress.  Jem  had  disappeared  altogether  since  the  day  of 
his  daughter's  marriage.  r^         T 
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The  new  Company  was  making  a  good  deal  of  stir.  You  could 
hardly  go  anywhere  without  seeing  advertisements  of  the  Mari- 
gold Sewing  Cotton,  with  a  handsome  design  of  a  marigold  in 
the  middle.  This  last  was  the  product  of  Chevril's  graceful 
fancy.  Then  the  Company  had  brought  out  a  journal  of  fashion 
on  purpose  to  advertise  their  attires,  and  had  amicable  relations 
with  certiiin  firms  of  sewing  machine  manufacturers. 

Marigold  still  hung  about  the  Mill,  giving  his  advice  here, 
pishing  and  pshawing  this  or  that  innovation,  prophesying  that 
the  whole  affair  would  go  to  the  dogs.  He  had  not  bought  his 
farm  yet,  and  was  even  detected  in  negotiating  privately  for  the 
purchase  of  a  partnership  in  a  manufactming  establishment  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  but  the  thing  fell  through,  and  Marigold 
was  still  talking  daily  of  his  southward  flight. 

John  Bradshaw  was  now  the  member  for  Spindlebridge,  and 
was  a  good  deal  in  Ix)ndon,  where  he  talked  of  taking  a  house 
for  the  next  season.  He  was  quite  reassured  in  his  mind  now, 
and  had  even  begun  to  unbend  a  little  to  his  brother  Charles. 
The  dangers  he  had  dreaded  seemed  to  him  to  have  had  no 
existence.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  out  now  in  society. 
Oakenshaw  was  getting  too  small,  and  too  confined  for  him. 
He  would  buy  a  handsome  place  out  of  reach  of  the  smoke,  and 
entertain  people  liberally.  As  for  Mary,  as  neitlier  she  nor 
Harry  seemed  to  be  able  to  make  up  their  minds,  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  her  to  see  more  of  the  world,  and  take  her  choice 
among  those  who  were  sure  to  be  attracted  by  her  wealth  and 
j>osition.  Mrs.  John  still  held  strongly  to  the  hojie  that  HaiTy 
and  her  daughter  would  come  together;  but  she  much  luistrusted 
the  influence  of  Chevril.  Harry  was  always  at  Steeplebridge, 
and  riding  and  driving  about  with  his  two  cousins.  His  fotlier 
and  mother  had  been  at  Oakenshaw,  to  see  how  matters  were 
going  on,  and  a  regular  treaty — a  kind  of  "  pragmatic  sanctions- 
had  been  established  between  the  two  families.  Harry  was  to 
have  another  year's  trial,  and  if  he  buckled  to  his  work,  both  in 
the  way  of  attending  to  business  and  making  his  way  into 
Mary's  affections,  then  all  would  be  well  with  him,  and  he 
would  be  the  rich  man  of  the  family,  and  eventually  succeed  to 
his  uncle  John's  position.  But  if  he  did  not  make  use  of  his 
opportunities,  then  he  might  go  out  to  one  of  the  colonies  with 
a  few  thousand  pounds  to  give  him  a  start,  and  sink  or  swim  as 
he  chose.  Harry  was  not  to  be  told,  lest  the  family  obstinacy 
and  pugnacity  should  be  aroused,  and  the  plan  defeated  ;  but 
he  was  to  have  a  solemn  warning.  And  if  Harry  were  shelved, 
his  brother  Samuel — a  year  younger,  not  so  good  looking,  and 
rather  silent  and  awkward,  but  a  very  steady  youth,  who 
might  be  relied  upon  to  work  his  way  up — should  take  his  place, 
for  it  was  generally  admitted  to  be  only  right  that  tlie  Bradshaw 
money  should  be  left  among  the  Bradshaws. 
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CHAPTER  IV.— "Thou  art  the  Man." 

The  visit  of  the  elder  Bradshaw  to  Bolton,  apropos  of  the 
"  pragmatic  sanction,"  led  to  the  renewal  of  friendly  intercourse 
between  him  and  his  brother  Charles.  They  had  been  good 
friends  in  their  youth,  and,  sore  as  the  Colonel  felt  about  the 
distribution  of  his  father's  property,  he  had  never  suspected  his 
brother  Henry  of  unfair  dealing;  and,  after  all,  the  eldest 
brother  was  hardly  better  off  than  the  youngest,  considering  his 
sixteen  children,  and  the  style  he  had  to  keep  up. 

Before  Henry  left  he  gave  the  Colonel  a  hearty  invitation  to 
come  and  see  him  in  Westmoreland  f9r  the  grouse  shooting ; 
and  in  due  time  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter  went.  Young 
Harry  could  not  be  spared  from  business,  which  was  a  great 
disappointment  to  him,  for  he 'had  looked  forward  eagerly  to 
the  prospect  of  long  halcyon  days  with  Che\Til,  wandering  over 
the  hills,  or  boating  and  fishing  in  the  lake.  But,  in  fact,  the 
elders  had  talked  the  matter  over,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  there  were  symptoms  of  an  incipient  attachment 
between  Chevril  and  her  cousin,  it  were  better  they  should  be 
kept  apart.  It  was  highly  important,  as  JNIr.  Bradshaw  thought, 
that  Harry  should  not  be  distracted  from  his  task  of  winning 
his  cousin  Maiy,  and  on  his  part  the  Colonel  hoped  that  Cheml 
would  become  the  prize  of  some  one  of  more  assured  position. 

When  Chevril  came  home  she  declared  to  HaiTy  that  slie  had 
not  missed  him  one  bit,  as  there  had  been  nine  or  ten  different 
Harries  up  there,  hardly  to  be  distinguished  apart,  and  each  of 
them  more  amusing  and  entertaining  than  the  original  Simon 
Pure.  But  Harry  had  missed  his  cousin  a  good  deal.  Another 
person,  too,  had  missed  her,  and  had  been  none  the  better  for 
her  absence.  Bessie  Clayton  was  not  getting  on  well  with  her 
husband.  There  had  been  serious  domestic  dissensions,  he 
reproaching  her  with  flightiness  and  lightness  of  manner,  she 
complaining  of  his  being  always  in  town  drinking  and  spend- 
ing money.  And  it  was  said  that  Bessie  had  confided  her 
troubles  and  wrongs  to  Harry  Bradshaw,  and  that  there  had 
been  a  quarrel  between  the  two  men  in  consequence.  It  is 
proverbially  dangerous  to  interfere  in  disputes  between  man 
and  wife,  but  in  this  case  the  usual  result  had  not  followed. 
Bessie  had  not  quarrelled  with  her  champion.  The  only  fear 
was  lest  she  should  be  too  grateful  for  his  interference,  seeking 
sympathy  and  affection  in  the  most  dangerous  quarter.  When 
ChevTil  heard  all  this — some  of  it  from  Bessie  herself,  and  some 
from  Harry,  the  details  being  filled  in  with  great  freedom  of 
touch  by  disinterested  onlookers — she  was  greatly  vexed  and 
unhappy.  It  was  so  foolish  of  Harry  to  get  himself  mixed  up 
in  such  an  affair.      Unkind  to  her,  for  *  whom  he  pretended  to 
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liave,  at  all  events,  a  cousinly  affection — for  he  knew  how  she 
had  tried  to  make  something  of  Bessie.  And  she  owned  to  her- 
self that  she  liked  Harry  dearly,  might  have  loved  him — 
perhaps  did — only  how  could  she  be  sure  of  him  ?  Indeed, 
how  can  you  be  sure  of  anybody,  seeing  that  men  are  mostly 
bundles  of  explosive  materials,  as  little  to  be  depended  upon  as 
a  badly-tied  cracker ! 

The  absence  of  Jem  Moscrop  was  noticed  by  few.  His  fellow- 
workmen  gave  him  credit  for  having  a  deal  of  money  laid  by, 
and  conjectured  that  he  had  gone  off  somewhere  to  spend  it. 
Marigold  felt  a  vague  uneasiness,  fearing  that  he  was  still 
meditating  mischief ;  and  tried  in  vain  to  find  out  where  he 
had  gone.  But  the  person  best  informed  as  to  his  movements 
happened  to  be  the  very  one  whom  nobody  would  have  thought 
of  in  that  connection,  and  who  was  very  miserable  under  the 
weight  of  the  secret.  The  Rev.  Cowper  Rose  was  not  a  man  likely 
to  be  chosen  as  the  confidant  of  a  person  in  Moscrop's  position. 
He  resembled  rather  a  Huguenot  pastor  of  a  former  age  ;  and, 
indeed,  from  such  an  one  it  was  said  that  his  descent  could  be 
traced.  Faithful  and  devoted  to  his  cause,  active  enough  in 
the  formal  matters  of  his  calling,  but  standing  a  good  deal  on 
the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  more  frequently  seen  in  the 
society  of  the  rich  and  cultivated  than  in  the  cabins  of  the  poor. 
And  Jem  Moscrop  had  not  even  been  one  of  his  flock ;  but 
had,  in  fact,  come  into  rather  disagreeable  contact  with  him, 
forbidding  his  daughter  Bessie  to  attend  the  Chapel,  as  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  in  early  years.  Her  mother,  you  will 
remember,  had  been  one  of  Mr.  Rose's  flock,  and  that  was  the 
point  that  brought  Jem  and  the  minister  together. 

"  It  were  wi'  going  to  thy  Chapel  that  t'  mischief  were  done," 
Moscrop  had  averred  stoutly  to  Mr.  Rose,  and,  although  the 
latter  indignantly  denied  any  responsibility,  he  could  not  help 
a  misgiving  or  two  upon  the  point.  Does  not  the  faithful 
pastor  follow  the  one  sheep  that  has  gone  astray,  rather  than 
the  ninety  and  nine  which  are  safely  in  the  fold  ?  But  the 
sudden  cold  plunge  from  theory  to  practice  was  hardly  to  his 
mind.  He  had  a  natural  feeling  of  indignation  against  people 
who  disturbed  the  serenity  of  his  mind — a  serenity,  he  told 
himself,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  due  performance  of  his 
duties — ^and,  indeed,  if  he  had  been  ever  so  anxious  to  reclaim 
the  lost  sheep,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  begun. 
Tlie  poor  creature,  from  the  day  of  her  flight,  had  been  abso- 
lutely lost  to  sight ;  and  a  pastor  cannot  be  expected  t^  fulfil 
the  role  of  a  detective  officer.  For  all  that,  when  Jem  Moscrop 
came  to  Mr.  Rose  and  requested  his  aid  in  finding  out  his  wife, 
although  vexed  that  a  matter  so  long  buried  should  be  revived, 
he  felt  bound,  at  all  events,  to  hear  what  the  man  had  to  say. 

"  You  see,"  Jem  had  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Rose's  question  as 
to  why  he  was  moving  now,  after  letting  the  question  sleep  for 
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so  long.  "  Yon  see,  mister,  I'm  a  free  man  now.  My  daughter's 
wedded.  I've  got  shut  of  the  brass  that  has  been  a  load  to  me 
all  these  years.  I've  a  bit  of  money  of  my  own  laid  by.  Now, 
why  shouldn't  I  have  a  bit  of  comfort  in  my  home  ?  If  the 
woman's  alive  I  don't  say  but  what  I  might  forgive  her.  That's 
what  you'd  advise,  isn't  it,  mister?" 

There  was  a  quick,  fierce  gleam  about  the  man's  eyes  that 
rather  belied  the  gentle  nature  of  his  words  ;  but  Mr.  Rose  did 
not  notice  this.  He  was  absorbed  in  thinking  out  the  question 
raised. 

"  It  would  be  a  Christian  act  on  your  part,  I  think,"  said 
Mr.  Rose,  at  last,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  Moscrop's  face,  and 
inwardly  wondering  that  so  much  virtue  should  be  hidden 
beneath  that  forbidding  countenance. 

"  Or,  if  she  were  dead,  Mr.  Rose,  I  might  find  some  decent 
woman  to  make  a  comfortable  home  for  me,  but  I  can  neither 
forgive  nor  forget  while  I  make  out  what's  become  of  her. 
Now  Charlie  Bradshaw  knows — ^the  Colonel,  as  they  call  him^ 
Would  you  mind  asking  him  for  me  ?  " 

Mr.  Rose,  after  some  deliberation,  made  up  his  mind  that 
Moscrop's  request  was  a  reasonable  one,  and  did  finally  under- 
take the  mission.  He  called  upon  Colonel  Bradshaw,  and  put 
the  question  plainly.  The  Colonel,  with  a  good  deal  of  heat, 
denounced  the  question  as  one  in  the  highest  degree  impertinent. 
He  would  not  condescend  to  reply,  as  to  do  so  would  be  to 
acknowledge  Mr.  Rose's  right  to  pry  into  his  personal  concerns. 
Mr.  Rose  was  obliged  to  retire,  his  temper  ruffled,  and  his 
suspicion  of  the  Colonel  almost  increased  to  a  certainty.  He 
could  not  help  letting  this  appear  to  Jem  Moscrop  when  he 
came  to  the  parsonage  to  hear  the  result  of  the  interview. 

"  Well  I  must  find  out  my  own  way,  that's  all,"  said  Jem. 
"So  much  the  worse  for  him  as  forces  me  to  it."  And 
then  Jem  confided  to  Mr.  Rose  that  he  was  about  to  take 
a  journey  to  collect  the  information  he  wanted.  He  asked 
him  to  undertake  a  trust  which  Mr.  Rose  could  not  well  refuse, 
though  it  gave  him  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  to  do  so. 
Bessie's  destined  husband,  it  seemed,  was  one  of  Mr.  Rose's 
flock.  The  marriage  was  to  be  i^erformed  by  Mr.  Rose,  and 
for  the  future  Bessie  herself  would  also  attend  his  ministra- 
tions. "  He's  a  decent,  honest  lad,  you  know,"  said  Jem ; 
"  and  Bessie  will  do  well  eno'  with  him,  if  there's  none  to  come 
between  'em."  But  Jem  much  mistrusted  Harry  Bradsliaw,  and 
confided  his  suspicions  to  Mr.  Rose,  who  was  thus  entangled  in 
the  matter  much  against  his  will. 

Chevril  Bradshaw  was  the  means  of  first  enlightening  Mr. 
Rose  as  to  the  danger  that  existed.  Chevril,  whose  sight  was 
keen  and  clear,  and  not  mystified  by  any  overweening  estimate 
of  human  nature,  soon  detected  the  mischief  brewing  in  the 
foreman's   household,   and   imparted   her  ide^g^^lu  ^^J@(^^§ 
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Hester  Rose.  The  two  girls  had  become  great  firiends,  notwith- 
standing a  little  mutual  prejudice  at  starting.  Hester  had 
been  brought  up  in  almost  cloistral  simplicity,  but  bad  thought 
and  reasoned  a  good  deal,  and  even  theorised  to  an  extent  that 
startled  her  more  worldly-minded  companion.  But  people  who 
are  bold  enough  in  theory  are  often  timid  and  conventional 
enough  in  practice.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  Hester  Rose  to 
hear  such  tlungs  about  Harry,  who  had  been  such  a  favourite 
with  her ;  but  she  had  nothing  to  say  in  his  favour  now.  No, 
he  was  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency  and  honour ;  he  ought  to  be 
banished  from  the  country. 

Then  Chevril  began  to  defend  him.  "  I  don't  think  Harry  is 
quite  so  much  to  blame,  poor  fellow.  I  don't  think  he  would 
have  gone  near  her,  if  she  had  left  him  alone. 

'But  when  a  woxnaii  woos,  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourlj  leave  her,  till  she  do  prevail  ?*  '* 

"  That  isn't  Christian  doctrine,"  cried  Hester,  indignantly. 

"It's  Shakespeare,"  cried  Chevril.  "I  suppose  he  knew 
something  about  it  ?  You  see  that  Bessie  is  not  happy  with 
her  husband,  and  does  not  try  to  be ;  and  when  people  are 
unhappy  they  turn  to  kindness  and  sympathy  wherever  they 
show  themselves.'* 

"  They  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  show  themselves." 

"  No,  but  they  do,  and  Harry  has  a  dangerous  amount  of 
sympathy  about  him." 

"  It  is  all  very  cruel  and  dreadful,"  sighed  Hester,  quite  over- 
come by  this  glimpse  of  the  wicked  world  about  her.  The 
matter  did  not  stop  there.  Hester  thought  it  right  to  tell  her 
father  all  about  it.  It  was  a  shock  to  him,  too,  especially  as  he 
remembered  the  sort  of  trust  he  had  accepted  at  Moscrop's 
hands.  But  he  did  not  see  clearly  how  to  act.  He  would  not 
again  expose  himself  to  such  a  rebulBF  as  he  had  experienced 
from  the  Colonel.  Mr.  Rose  was  courageous  but  shy.  He  would 
have  braved  almost  any  kind  of  worldly  suffering  in  a  cause  he 
deemed  right ;  but  in  a  matter  that  required  any  tact  and  man- 
agement he  was  as  helpless  as  a  child.  He  was  bound  to  do 
something  to  avert  the  threatened  scandal.  He  thought  over 
the  matter  in  much  tribulation  for  some  days,  and  then  he 
began  to  forge  a  weapon,  to  which  he  trusted  as  the  most  for- 
midable in  his  armoury.  He  was  neither  fluent  of  tongue  nor 
ready  witted  in  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life,  but  he  certainly 
had  the  gift  of  eloquence,  if  given  time  for  preparation  and 
elaboration. 

For  three  days  Mr.  Rose  was  shut  up  in  his  study  preparing 
bis  sermon.  Hester  was  frightened  now,  for  she  knew  that 
he  would  be  uncompromising  in  his  denunciation  if  he  once 
set  about  it,  and  she  feared  that  he  might  say  something  which 
would  give  bitter  offence.  But  she  knew  it  was  no  use  saying 
anything  to  her  father.     Short  of  stealing  his  sermon — and  that 
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she  would  have  shrunk  from  as  a  sacrilege — nothing  would  now 
prevent  that  manifesto  from  being  delivered.  All  the  week 
through,  Hester  went  about  with  i  the  feeling  of  one  who  is 
walking  about  a  powder  mill. 

Next  Sunday,  Mr.  Rose  went  through  the  ordinary  service 
with  a  heavy  thunderous  brow  and  gloomy  manner.  He  laid 
everybody  under  an  interdict  as  it  were.  The  little  Chapel  was 
well  filled.  All  the  people  from  the  Hall  were  there ;  the 
gentles  in  the  big  baize-lined  pew  that  took  up  a  large  part  of 
the  area,  the  servants  forming  a  compact  phalanx  in  the  plain 
deal  boxes  at  the  back.  Chevril,  too,  was  there,  having,  with 
some  fine  natural  gift,  scented  afar  oflf  a  coming  sensation.  She 
sat  with  Hester  Rose,  who  occupied  the  next  distinguished  seat 
U>  the  Bradshaws.     Harry  had  nodded  confidently  to  the  two 

?lrls,  but  Hester  had  her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground;  and 
hevril  was  staring  straight  before  her  at  the  little  gallery  at 
the  back,  where  were  the  organ  and  the  choir.  Here  Bessie  was 
sitting  with  her  husband — who  had  a  fine  tenor  voice — almost 
in  the  very  place  her  mother  had  occupied  long  ago.  Harry's 
glance  wandered  in  that  direction,  too,  but  Bessie's  eyes  were 
veiled  with  a  thunderous  kind  of  mist,  and  the  foreman's  ques- 
tioning, awakened  glance  was  not  pleasant  to  sustain ;  and  then 
turning  his  eyes  to  his  own  people,  he  saw  a  heavy  frown  on  his 
uncle's  brow,  and  a  pained,  distressed  look  upon  his  aunt's  pure 
face.  Mary,  too,  had  gathered  herself  together  in  half  scornful 
pique.  Altogether,  the  air  seemed  electric,  and  you  might 
have  almost  expected  to  see  little  balls  of  fire  crackling  oflf  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"  Thou  art  the  man !"  Mr.  Rose  had  wrapped  his  gown 
about  him,  and  leaning  over  the  pulpit,  as  if  he  had  been, 
another  John  Knox,  had  commenced,  with  a  fire  and  energy 
quite  unusual  with  him,  an  impassioned  discourse.  He  drew  a 
picture  of  a  man  surrounded  by  all  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  placed 
by  the  daily  and  exhausting  labours  of  hundreds  of  his  fellow 
creatures  in  possession  of  the  choicest  means  of  enjoyment ; 
placed,  too,  in  a  position  of  authority  and  command ;  responsi^ 
ble,  if  ever  a  man  be  responsible,  for  the  welfare  of  those  poor 
souls  in  his  hands.  And  there  a  man  of  labour,  toiling  each  day 
for  his  daily  bread,  roughened  by  the  conditions  of  his  existence, 
the  only  alleviation  of  his  life,  the  enjoyment  of  the  sweet 
domestic  joys  and  troubles,  the  sacred  bonds  of  home  aflfections  : 
and  the  rich  man,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  those  most  fitted  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  his  existence,  must  needs  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  poor  man's  one  ewe  lamb. 

Then,  Mr.  Rose,  with  growing  fervour,  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
horror  and  repugnance  that  such  a  man  would  excite,  who,  for 
the  sordid  gratification  of  his  base  passions,  sullied  and  ruined 
the  lives  of  those  who  had  been  as  it  were  given  into  his  hands.. 
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He  could  hardly  credit  such  wickedness,  but  he  must  denounce 
it  even  at  the  risk  of  severing  the  tTes  and  affections  of  a  life- 
time ;  even  if  the  culprit  were  found  in  the  bosom  of  a  family 
to  which  he  was  bound  in  the  strongest  bonds  of  gratitude  and 
respect.  Yes,  even  then  he  would  denounce  him,  were  he, 
indeed,  as  a  prince  in  Israel,  he  would  say  boldly,  like  the  pro- 
phet, "  Thou  art  the  man  !" 

All  this  went  completely  over  the  head  of  Harry  Bradshaw, 
who,  indeed,  had  acquired  the  faculty  of  hearing  sermons  and 
such  like  without  taking  in  a  particle  of  their  meaning.  But 
as  the  arrow  that  missed  the  deer  slew  the  king,  so  did  the 
shaft  from  Mr.  Eose's  bow  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  John 
Bradshaw.  It  came  upon  him  with  such  startling  unexpected- 
ness, he  had  no  time  to  summon  pride  and  j^hilosophy  to  his 
aid.  There  was  only  a  blind  sense  of  anger,  remorse,  and  pain. 
It  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  this  rude  denunciation  ;  and 
with  the  instinct  of  an  animal  hard  hit,  which  crawls  away  to 
some  sequestered  j)lace,  John  Bradshaw  rose  from  his  seat,  and 
made  his  way  into  the  open  air.  His  wife  followed  him,  much 
alarmed,  servants  hurried  out ;  there  was  a  general  sense  of  awe 
and  excitement  among  those  who  were  left.  Meantime,  Harry 
held  his  ground  quite  unconscious  of  the  trouble  he  had  caused. 
His  uncle  had  felt  queer,  no  doubt.  That  he  would  have  been 
affected  by  anything  he  had  heard  in  a  sermon  did  not  seem 
within  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Hai*ry  joined  lustily  in  the  concluding  hymn,  and  walked  out 
at  the  end  of  the  service  in  his  easiest  manner,  waiting  at  the 
door  for  Hester  Rose  and  his  cousin. 

Poor  Hester  was  in  tears,  and  quite  too  much  agitated  to 
speak.  She  foresaw  a  rupture  of  all  the  kindly  relations  between 
the  Roses  and  Bradshaws,  and  yet  she  could  not  help  feeling 
grateful  to  Mr.  John  for  taking  up  his  nephew's  side  thus 
warmly.  For  that  was  how  everybody  explained  the  occurrence. 
Mr.  Bradshaw's  character  was  too  well  known  for  it  to  be 
imagined  that  his  withers  were  wrung.  He  had  been  offended 
at  the  allusion  to  his  favourite  nephew,  and  most  people  were 
ready  to  say  that  he  was  in  the  right,  and  ]Mr.  Rose  in  the 
wrong.  Even  Mrs.  John  Bradshaw  felt  Vexed  with  the  pastor, 
although  she  fully  agreed  with  him  in  the  main. 

"  What  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  Hester  ?"  said  HaiTy,  as 
he  walked  towards  Steeple  Lodge  with  Chevril.  He  proposed  to 
lunch  with  his  uncle,  and  avoid  the  long  quiet  Sunday  afternoon 
at  the  Hall.  "  Was  it  that  last  hymn  touched  her  up  ?  She  is 
such,  a  sensitive  little  goose." 

"  She  is  a  great  deal  too  kind  and  good,  and  thinks  far  too 
much  for  others — for  people  with  hides  like  the  rhinoceros  and 
heads  as  thick  as  the  nether  millstone,"  said  Chevril,  angrily. 
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"  Are  there  such  people,  Chevril?"  said  Harry,  good-naturedly. 
"  Do  the  midges  ever  bite  ^lem,  I  wonder  ?" 

"  It  would  require  a  tenpenny  nail  to  raise  a  smart  on  such  a 
cuticle,"  said  Chevril. 

"  But,  seriously,"  said  Harry,  "  I  feel  quite  sorry  for  Hetty. 
I  think  she  works  too  hard  at  Sunday  schools,  and  so  on. 
Always  moiling  and  toiling,  no  wonder  her  nerves  go  to  pieces." 

"  Nay,  Harry,  are  you  really  so  dense  as  not  to  see  that  jK)or 
Hester's  trouble  is  a  vpry  real  one,  and  caused  by  the  conduct 
of  one  who  is  very  near  and  dear  tx)  her  ?" 

"  Not  ]Vir.  Eose,"  cried  Harry ;  "you  don't  mean  her  father.  I 
thought  he  seemed  unduly  excited.  Is  it  that  which  offended 
uncle  John  ?  "  Does  he — eh  ?"  with  a  pantomimic  gesture  of 
drinking. 

"  You  are  a  brute,  Harry,"  said  ChevTil,  not  without  a  gasp 
of  strangled  laughter.  She  had  such  a  keen  appreciation  of  the 
comic  as  well  as  the  serious  side  of  human  affairs.  "  Here  is 
the  whole  community  upset  to  try  and  mend  your  ways,  and 
you  are  the  only  person  unmoved.  Oh,  Hany,  Harry,  *  thou  art 
the  man.' " 

{To  he  continued.^ 
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THE  SUNDAY  CLOSING  ACT  FOR  WALES. 


As  it  is  to  be  the  subject  of  this  article  it  may  be  convenient 
to  quote  the  very  words  of  the  principal  clause  of  this  very  short, 
but  now  celebrated,  Act  of  Parliament.   The  first  section,  which 
alone  eflFects  the  great  alteration,  is  as  follows : — "  In  the  Princi- 
j)ality  of  Wales  all  premises  in  which  intoxicating  liquors  are 
exposed  for  sale  by  retail  shall  be  closed  during  the  whole  of 
♦Sunday."     The  next  three  sections  enact  that  the  Licensing 
Acts  of  1872  and  1874  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  premises 
closed  under  this  Act  as  if  they  had  been  closed  under  those 
Acts ;  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  preclude  the  sale  at  any 
time   at  a  railway   station   of  intoxicating  liquors   to  persons 
arriving  at  or  departing  from  it  by  railway,  and  that  it  shall 
commence  in  each  division  in  Wales  on  the  day  next  appointed 
for  holding   the   general   annual   licensing   meeting   for   that 
division.     The  three  last  sections  are  slightly  abbreviated.     It 
would  not  be  expedient  to  give  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  eflFect 
of  the  reference  to  the  Acts  of  1872  and  1874.     It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  it  seems  to  qualify  the  uncompromising  language  of 
the  first  section,  and  to  leave  the  privilege  of  the  bona  fide 
traveller  as  it  was.     This  question  will,  no  doubt,  be  raised  for 
decision  soon  after  the  Act  comes  into  operation.     Such,  then, 
is  the  present  law  in  Wales,  as  far  as  that  can  be  properly 
called  a  law  with  its  present  uncertain  incidents. 

This  Act  is  a  novelty,  and  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  legislation  of  centuries  ;  and  is  not  free  from  some  prac- 
tical difficulties.  From  the  earliest  connection  between  England 
and  Wales  the  tendency  of  legislation  has  been  to  assimilate 
our  laws,  and  to  fuse  and  solder  together  into  one  uniform  strong 
society  the  various  populations  of  the  fifty-two  counties.  The 
South  Wales  Turnpike  Act  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
for  which  there  were  special  local  reasons,  and  by  which  no  social 
or  personal  habits  were  touched.  It  was  a  local  remedy  for  a 
local  mischief.  The  Sunday  Closing  Act  is  the  first  case  of  an  Act 
aifecting  and  restricting  important  interests  in  twelve  counties 
only  in  England  and  Wales.     The  line  of  demarcation  between 
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closing  law  and  opening  law  is  hard  and  sharp.  It  is  not  traced 
by  any  marked  geographical  features.  The  frontier  of  England 
and  Wales  is  sometimes  a  mere  small  stream,  or  even  a  rivulet. 
In  some  cases  a  large  population  is  separated  by  the  boundary 
stream,  but  united  by  a  small  bridge.  The  Rhymney  Ironworks, 
for  example,  are  just  within  Monmouthshire,  but  a  large  number 
of  persons  employed  in  them  are  found  on  the  Welsh  side  of  the 
boundary  stream,  a  bridge  over  which  unites  them.  Hay  and 
Presteign  and  Knighton  are  also  on  the  frontier,  and  there  are 
similar  cases  further  north.  The  circumstance  that  the  licensed 
houses  will  be  closed  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge  the  doors  are  open  and  the  welcome  ready,  will  make 
some  friction  and  excite  some  jealousy.  The  Bill  would  have 
been  more  complete,  and  better  rounded  off,  if  Monmouthshire 
had  been  included  in  its  provisions.  These,  however,  are  minor 
objections  to  the  mere  fringes  of  the  Act. 

The  substantial  question  is  whether  the  Act  can  be  shown 
to  rest  upon  such  reasonable  and  solid  grounds  that  it  ought 
not  only  to  be  adhered  to  in  Wales,  but  be  extended  to  the 
forty  cov/aties  of  England.  The  opponents  of  the  Action 
whom  the  burden  fells  to  show  any  good  reasons  why  the 
Sunday  trade  should  continue — will  urge  that  it  will  work 
injuriously  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  restraining  them  from 
the  wonted  profitable  trade  of  Sunday,  and  by  closing  the  chief 
resort  of  the  labouring  classes  on  that  day.  With  respect  to 
the  diminution  of  profits,  there  is  this  to2)ic  of  consolation  to 
landlords,  namely,  that  all  will  fare  alike,  and  that  of  the  entire 
body  of  license  holders  there  are  thousands  who  are  sighing  for 
the  blessing  of  six  days'  profits  and  a  seventh  day's  peace.  The 
licensed  victuallers  may  fairly  expect  to  hold  their  licenses 
quam  diu  bene  ae  gesseritj  for  there  is  a  kind  of  understand- 
ing that  they  will  not  be  disturbed  except  upon  proof  of  niis- 
oonduct.  But  that  understanding  does  not  extend  to  modifica- 
tions of  the  hours  of  closing,  and  it  is  impossible  to  argue  on 
any  tenable  grounds  that  a  grievance  is  created  by  drawing 
cdoser  the  limits  of  the  drinking  hours.  But  it  will  be  urged 
that  the  people  of  Wales  will  be  grievously  inconvenienced  by 
the  denisd  of  access  to  the  bar  and  taproom  on  Sundays.  There 
would,  no  doubt,  be  great  force  in  this  allegation  if  it  were 
brought  forward  by  the  people  themselves.  But  there  is  over- 
whelming evidence  that  an  important  portion  of  the  population, 
not  only  do  not  object  to  the  Act,  but  actively  support  it.  No 
mass  meetings  nor  delegate  meetings  have  been  held  to  protest 
against  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  either  before  or  since  it  became 
law.  That  it  will  prove  inconvenient,  for  a  time,  to  thousands 
of  persons  to  be  excluded  from  the  drinking  rooms,  which  many 
frequent  more  as  clubs  than  for  tippling,  is  ix)ssible.  Home  is, 
perhaps,  not  all  to  them  that  it  ought  to  be,  and  there  i^no  weL- 
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come  for  them  elsewhere.   At  the  "  Star"  there  is  the  attraction 
of  warmth,  light,  shelter,  company,  and  welcome. 

"  Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round. 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 
Must  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

His  wannest  welcome  at  an  inn." 

Those  who  have  no  pleasanter  associations  for  Sunday  even- 
ing will,  of  course,  feel  the  loss  of  the  customary  greeting  in 
their  favourite  "  publics,"  however  spurious  that  greeting  may 
be.  The  Act  will  touch  the  habits  of  no  inconsiderable  number 
of  persons.  It  will  be  seen  presently  what  those  numbers  may 
be  supposed  to  amoimt  to,  and  how  far  they  are  entitled  to 
maintain  and  retain  the  gigantic  Sunday  trading  which  now 
exists.  They  will,  no  doubt,  plead,  and  some  landlords  will 
complain,  that  Parliament  has  always  lent  its  express  sanction 
to  the  Sunday  trade,  and  that  in  Wales  alone,  in  1881,  has  it 
withdrawn  that  sanction  for  the  first  time.  Was  it  just,  they 
naturally  ask,  after  such  a  long  course  of  opposite  legislation, 
to  narrow  the  (so  called)  privileges  ^of  the  i^ublicans  and  the 
public  ? 

Now,  in  order  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  necessary  to  go 
back  for  a  moment  to  a  vast  change  which  was  made  by  Parlia ! 
ment  with  respect  to  licenses  in  the  reign  of  William  IV.  The 
•exclusive  authority  to  grant  licenses  for  the  sale  of  beer  was 
•most  imprudently  withdrawn  from  the  magistrates,  in  whom  it 
had  been  vested  for  about  300  years,  and  suddenly  transferred 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Excise,  who,  on  payment  of  a  small 
charge  and  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  character,  were 
empowered  to  grant  to  j^ersons  rated  at  a  certain  sum  their 
license  to  sell  beer.  The  natural  result  of  these  easy  terms  was 
a  rapid  and  enormous  multiplication  of  drinking  houses.  The 
conditions  of  the  grant  soon  degenerated  into  mere  forms.  Men 
of  the  lowest  character  were  able  to  obtain  licenses  for  houses 
which,  fairly  valued,  could  never  have  been  rated  in  the 
required  amount.  The  magistracy  looked  on  with  indignation, 
and,  perceiving  that  this  or  that  small  house  had  or  would 
become  a  beerhouse  whether  they  thought  it  was  wanted  in  the 
neighbourhood  or  not,  were  often  induced  to  give  the  owner  a  full 
license  and  so  constitute  it  an  alehouse  for  the  sale  of  spirits 
and  beer.  Thus  the  country  was  inundated  with  bad  beer,  and 
a  tap  turned  on  at  every  comer.  Before  this  unfortunate 
period  of  our  social  history  the  old-fasliioned  alehouse  was  com- 
paratively a  rare  establishment.  (loldsmith  depicts  it  as  a  cosy, 
quiet  kind  of  inn : 

"  Near  yonder  thorn  that  lifts  its  head  on  high, 
Where  once  the  signpost  caught  the  passing  eye, 
Low  lies  that  house  where  nut-brown  draughts  inspired, 
Where  grey -beard,  mirth,  and  smiling  toil  retired. 
Where  village  statesmen  talked  with  looks  profound, 
And  news  much  older  than  their  ale  went  round"  ^ 
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So  also  Chaucer  and  Izaak  Walton  and  Dr.  Johnson  commend  the 
old  English  ale-house.  Thus  we  can  well  understand  the  exemp- 
tions which  Parliament  authorised  in  the  olden  days  from  the 
pejialties  of  Sunday  trading.  The  old-fashioned  notion  of  the 
alje-house  was  undoubtedly  more  like  that  which  we  now  associate 
^th  the  word  "  inn."  It  was  commonly  a  place  of  refreshment,  not 
by  liquor  only,  but  with  food  and  liquor  together.  The  drink- 
iiig  customs  of  the  present  day,  at  beer-houses,  long  bars,  buffets 
and  gin-palaces,  were  unknown.  In  those  days,  too,  the  evening 
gervices  in  churches  and  chapels  were  comimratively  unknown. 
Vow  they  are  the  universal  practice.  The  circumstances,  therefore, 
ander  which  licensed  houses  are  now  kept  open  on  Sunday  are  very 
materially  different  from  those  of  even  half  a  century  ago.  Let 
us  see  whether  that  difference  does  not  suggest  a  good  reason  for 
the  legislation  of  the  paf^t  year. 

Parliament  has  always  taken  special  notice  of  the  Lord's 
Day  as  a  national  institution.  By  an  old  statute,  still  in  force, 
no  tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  or  other  labourer  is  permitted 
to  exercise  his  ordinary  calling  on  Sunday — works  of  charity 
or  necessity  excepted.  So  at  the  commencement  of  all  assizes 
a  Royal  proclamation  is  read,  in  which  the  Sovereign  "  strictly 
enjoins  "  upon  all  her  subjects  the  duty  of  attending  the  public 
worship  of  God  on  the  Lord's  Day.  How  is  this  consistent  and 
compatible  with  the  present  conduct  of  public-houses  ?  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that  in  earlier  times  the  exception  to  this 
legislation  in  favour  of  ale-house  trade  on  Sunday  was  intended 
chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  travellers.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
preamble  of  an  Act  of  James  I.,  which  recites  that  "  the  true 
use  of  such  houses  was  for  the  lodging  of  way-faring  people, 
and  for  the  supply  of  such  as  were  not  able  to  purchase  in 
greater  quantities,  and  not  for  the  entertainment  of  lewd  and 
idle  people  who  spent  their  money  and  their  time  in  a  lewd 
and  drunken  manner ;  and  a  penalty  of  ten  shillings  was  annexed 
to  drinking  in  such  houses,  except  in  the  case  of  travellers, 
their  friends,  and  labourers,  for  one  hour  at  dinner  time  on 
working  days,  to  take  their  diet,  and  lodgers."  How  is  it 
possible  to  reconcile  the  legislative  prohibition  of  Sunday 
trading,  the  Royal  proclamation,  and  the  old  notions  of  the 
ale-house  and  the  inn  with  the  present  customs  of  the  Lord's 
Day  ?  Let  the  case  of  the  town  of  Swansea  be  taken  as  an 
illustration.  From  the  causes  which  have  been  alluded  to, 
licenses  have  been  enormously  multiplied  in  that  as  in  other 
large  towns.  Half  an  hour  before  the  evening  services  in  the 
chiu-ches  and  chapels  are  commenced,  nearly  400  shops  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  are  thrown  open.  The  law,  therefore, 
speaks  with  two  different  voices.  With  one  she  proclaims 
trumpet-tongued  that  the  people  are  to  worship  God  on  the^ 
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Lord's  Day  and  cease  from  trading;  and  with  the  other  she  seems 
to  say  to  the  390  landlords,  "  sell  as  much  strong  liquor  as  you 
will,"  and  to  the  people,  "  you  are  free  to  buy  every  intoxicating 
drink  from  six  o'clock  on  Sunday  evening  until  they  turn  you 
out  at  ten."  These  two  systems  are  utterly  incompatible* 
The  truth  is  that  the  facts  and  circumstances  have  been  grad- 
ually changing,  and  Parliament  has  only  recognised  at  the 
eleventh  hour  that  the  i)eople  are  anxious  for  aid  to  enable 
them  to  keep  Sunday  better,  and  that  the  prohibition  of 
Sunday  trading  can  be  no  longer  reconciled  at  all  with 
the  prodigious  business  in  drinks  which  has  been  developed 
during  the  last  thirty  years. 

I  now  propose  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  consequences  of 
free  Sunday  trade  in  liquor.  In  the  month  of  November  last 
a  calculation  was  made  in  the  following  manner : — Seven  licensed 
houses  were  selected  in  the  two  large  towns  of  Swansea  and 
Merthyr  Tydfil,  and  the  number  of  persons  visiting  them  be- 
tween half-^mst  eight  and  lialf-past  nine  on  a  Sunday  evening 
was  ascertained.  The  houses  were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  fair 
samples  of  the  whole  with  reference  to  size,  custom,  and  situa- 
tion. The  seven  public-houses  in  Swansea  were  visited  by  329 
persons,  giving  an  average  of  forty-seven.  The  seven  Merthyr 
public-houses  were  visited  by  264  j)ersons,  giving  an  average  of 
nearly  thirty-eight.  Now,  in  Swansea  there  are  390  houses,  and, 
assuming  the  average  of  forty-seven  to  be  approximately  correct, 
the  astonishing  result  is  that  in  that  one  hour  about  1 8,000  persons 
visited  them  for  one  purpose  or  another.  These  figures  extend 
over  one  hour  only  of  the  four  open  hours  of  trade.  If  the 
inquiry  had  extended  over  the  fom-,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  some  thousands  might  be  added  to  these  figures.  Extend 
the  calculation  to  the  whole  county,  and  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  100,000  persons,  at  least,  spent  part  of  Sunday  even- 
ing in  our  2,400  public-houses.  What  a  picture  do  these 
figures  convey  of  homes  deserted  and  money  wasted  !  Extend 
the  estimate  to  all  England,  and  it  seems  not  improbable  that 
five  millions  of  persons  trade  in  public  houses  every  Sunday. 

That  these  figures  may  be  quoted  on  both  sides  of  the  Sunday 
question  is  plain.  It  may  be  argued  adversely  to  closing  that 
it  is  imprudent  and  impolitic  to  interfere  with  the  habits  of 
such  a  vast  body  of  the  people.  No  doubt  it  would  be  so,  if  the 
people  were  hostile  to  the  change  and  jealous  of  interference. 
But  in  Wales  the  people  are  actively  in  favour  of  the  law ;  or, 
at  least,  they  are  neutral.  The  canvass  of  the  population  has 
brought  to  light  a  strong  i)ublic  feeling  in  favour  of  a  cessation 
of  the  trade.  And  the  figures  may  be  quoted  on  the  other  side 
with  almost  unanswerable  force.  For,  is  it  not  alarming  to  dis- 
cover that  the  social  life  of  our  country,  and  the  religious  life, 
too,  is  so  strangely  mixed  up  with  the  consumptit^orflispirits 
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and  beer,  not  at  home,  but  from  home  ?  Is  it  not  time  for  Par- 
liament to  make  an  efifort .  to  retrace  its  steps,  and  bring  its 
edicts  into  some  closer  consistency  ? 

The  returns  from  which  the  figures  above  quoted  have  been 
taken  disclose  another  melancholy  fact.  Of  the  593  visitors  to 
the  fourteen  public-houses  on  the  Sunday  referred  to,  131  were 
women  and  thirty-five  were  children.  This  circumstance  tends 
to  support  a  statement,  now  often  heard,  that  women  are  yielding 
more  than  ever  to  the  seductions  of  drink. 

Now,  if  from  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  public-house  on 
Sunday  evenings  the  mamed  men  be  deducted,  and  the  women 
who  go  to  drink  and  not  to  fetch,  and  bachelors  who  haVe 
homes  of  their  own,  and  youtlis  and  members  of  clubs  who 
have  resources  other  than  the  alehouse,  the  residue  will  be 
comparatively  small.  None  of  these  classes  can  fairly  complain, 
or  excite  public  sympathy,  if  access  to  the  drihking  houses  on 
Sunday  nights  is  denied.  Those,  however,  who  have  but  a  bed 
or  half  a  bed  in  some  poor  lodging  may  have  reasonable  ground 
for  complaint.  For  such  persons  some  substitute  for  the  Sun- 
day "public"  must  be  found.  If  the  Act  is  extended  to 
England,  it  will  not  be  long  before. the  clergy  and  others  will  find 
means,  both  in  England  and  Wales,  to  ojien  reading  and  smoking 
rooms  where  all  classes  may  find  books,  and  warmth,  and  shelter* 

In  presence  of  the  facts  and  figures  above  stated,  tlie  question 
will  naturally  be  asked  by  the  reader,  what  is  the  practical  benefit 
you  anticipate  from  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  ?  Will  it  have  the 
efifect  of  stopping  Sunday  drinking  and  dnmkenness  ?  No 
positive  answer  can  be  given.  Experience  alone  will  show.  It 
may  be  that,  in  some  quarters,  too  much  is  expected  from  legis- 
lation. It  is  no  part  of  my  argument  to  say  that  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act  will  be  a  cure  for  Sunday  dnmkenness.  The  vice  is  not 
usually  so  ram^yant  on  Sunday  as  on  Saturday,  i)artly,  no  doubt, 
in  consequence  of  the  earlier  hour  of  closing.  The  determined 
sot,  however,  will  still  find  means  to  indulge  his  thirst.  Still, 
the  restriction  of  the  Lord's  Day  trade  in  drink  cannot  but 
diminish  the  use  of  it  to  some  extent.  Perfect  reform  can  only 
follow  the  reformation  of  individuals ;  and  the  Act  of  Parliament 
will  not  reach  the  character.  But  the  evidence  that  comes  to 
us  from  Ireland  of  the  success  of  a  similar  law,  and  of  the  desire 
to  extend  it,  raises  a  strong  presumption  that  it  will  bear  goo<f 
fruit  wherever  it  is  applied.  As  the  argument  in  favoiu*  of  th(»- 
Act,  and  the  extension  of  it,  cannot  rest  uix)n  the  certainty  that 
it  will  be  an  antidote  to  excesses  on  Sunday,  neither  can  it  be 
founded  upon  strict  Sabbatarian  opinions.  But  whatever  views 
may  be  entertained  with  respect  to  the  obligations  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  it  will  hardly  be  disputed  by  anyone  that  it  must  be  an 
advantage,  both  national  and  i>ersonal,  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons,  who  have  no  valid  excuse  for  going  to  tavema 
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on  that  day,  will  be  obliged  to  dispense  with  that  needless 
indulgence,  and  give  their  wives  and  children  the  benefit  of 
their  society.  Others,  who  for  years  have  never  omitted  a  night 
at  the  "  Lion  "  or  the  "  Six  Bells,"  will  now  have  the  chance  of 
breaking  an  unfortunate  habit  on  one  night  at  least  out  of  seven^ 
But  the  most  weighty  advantage  of  all  will  be  the  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  publicans  themselves,  their  families  and  servants. 
In  Glamorganshire  there  are  now  about  2,400  licensed  houses* 
It  would  be  safe  to  assume  that  the  other  eleven  counties  of 
Wales  would  have,  on  the  average,  at  least  400  each.  If  that  be 
so,  it  follows  that  there  are  6,800  publicans  in  the  Principality, 
and,  taking  each  family  at  six  in  number,  there  must  be  40,000 
souls  harassed  from  one  year's  end  to  another  by  trading  in 
glasses  of  spirits  and  beer  during  six  of  the  hours  of  every  Lord's 
Day.  It  is  true  that  any  landlord  can  take  out  a  six  days' 
license,  but  A  does  not  do  so  because  B,  his  nearest  competitor, 
w^ill  not  do  the  like.  This  vast  army  of  persons  need  the  pres- 
sure of  a  law  to  make  everyone  do  that  which  most  desire,  but 
which  a  minority  will  not  do.  The  result  is  that  hardly  a  publican 
or  his  family  in  religious  Wales  can  say,  in  the  words  of  the 
hymn — 

"  Thia  is  the  day  of  r&st. 

Our  failing  strength  renew  ; 
On  weary  brain  and  anxious  heart, 
Shed  'I'hou  Thy  freshening  dew,'* 

For  the  Lord's  Day  is  no  day  of  repose  to  them. 

It  must  be  sad  and  weary  beyond  conception  to  every* 
thoughtful  man  to  be  obliged  to  plod  on,  without  intermission, 
in  such  business  from  the  first  to  the  last  day  of  the  year. 
We  may  reject  the  Hebrew  views  of  Sabbatical  obligation, 
while  we  maintain  that  the  reason  for  observing,  and  resting, 
and  ceasing  from  trade  and  labour  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  lies  deep  in  the  necessities  of  poor  human  nature.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  intervals  of  relaxation  from 
buying  and  selling,  and  working  and  toiling,  which  Sunday 
afibrds  to  busy  people  contribute  largely  to  prevent  a  pre- 
mature collapse.  The  working  class  looks  forward  to  Sunday. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Sunday  trade  in  drink  was  comparatively 
a  trifle.  If  to-day  the  quantity  of  beer  sold  on  the  Lord's 
Day  could  be  ascertained,  it  would  certainly  show  the  features 
of  a  great  and  growing  trade.  There  cannot  be  less  than 
half  a  million  of  persons  dwelling  in  licensed  houses,  whose 
rest  and  leisure  on  the  Lord's  Day  are  destroyed  by  the 
continuance  of  the  drink  traffic  on  that  day.  The  Sunday 
Closing  Act,  then,  would  truly  be  an  Act  of  emancipation  for 
half  a  million  of  English  and  Welsh  people;  emancipation 
for  body  and  mind,  and  the  grant  of  a  new  and  blessed  franchise 
of  the  seventh  portion  of  their  time.  A  waiting-maid  at  an  inn 
in  North  Wales,  being  lately  asked  by  the  writer,  on  Sunday^ 
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whether  she  was  going  to  a  place  of  worship,  replied,  "  No,  sir ; 
is  it  not  shocking  ?  I  have  been  here  three  months,  and  have 
never  once  been  to  Church."  Is  it  not  emancipation  for  her,  and 
for  all  who  are  situated  as  she  is  ?  Looking  at  it  from  this  ix)int 
of  view  we  may  be  content,  even  should  no  wonderful  results  as 
to  drunkenness  be  apparent.  For  if,  in  harmony  with  a  general 
public  sentiment,  the  retail  trade  can  be  made  to  cease  on  the 
Lord's  Day,  and  our  great  Christian  holy  day  can  be  recovered  for 
its  original  purposes  of  repose  of  mind  and  body — for  tlie  opportu- 
nity of  worshij^ping  God;  for  the  refreshing  walk;  for  the 
society  of  home ;  for  giving  some  pleasure  or  treat  to  wives,  and 
instruction  to  children ;  for  time  to  do  some  kindness  to  sick 
neighbours ;  for  reading,  and  for  thinking  of  something  more 
important  even  than  profits — this  result  will  more  than  justify, 
and  far  out-weigh,  any  inconvenience  that  may  attend  the  new 
enactment. 

It  is,  indeed,  imjwssible  to  over-rate  or  over-state  the  value 
of  the  Lord's  Day  to  a  Christian  nation.  Public  worship 
preserves  in  the  minds  of  men  a  sense  of  religion,  that 
is,  of  our  duties  to  God  and  man,  uj)on  which  the 
safety  and  stability  for  human  society  is  based.  It  is 
only  by  jealously  guarding  the  national  institution  of  Sun- 
day that  the  opportunity  of  worship  is  secured.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say,  "  No  Sunday,  no  religion."  The  ministers  of 
the  Anglican  Church  and  of  the  Nonconformist  denominations 
ra.urmur  alike  against  the  terrible  seductions  of  the  taverns. 
Xhiey  think  they  may  as  profitably  pray  and  preach  to  the  west 
wind  as  to  those  who  pass  straight  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
bar.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that,  in  claiming  the  right  of 
rest  for  Sunday,  we  are  acting  in  harmony,  not  only  with  the  law 
of  philanthropy,  but  with  the  original  basis  of  the  institution. 
Sest  was  the  elementary  foundation  of  it.  "That  thy  man- 
sei-^'ant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou,"  was  a 
reason  assigned  by  the  Hebrew  Lawgiver  for  a  holiday  every 
seventh  day.  Let  us  not  be  unmindful  of  the  thousands  of  sick 
persons  now  suffering  in  various  ways  in  the  licensed  houses  of 
England  and  Wales.  What  a  comfort,  what  a  merciful  gift,  to 
them  would  be  a  real  Sunday !  And  for  the  many  inmates  who 
die  yearly  in  those  houses,  what  would  not  those  who  watch  over 
their  last  illness  give  for  one  day's  peace  in  seven !  Surely  they 
must  all  be  longing  in  their  hearts  for  the  Sunday's  rest.  Scot- 
land, the  land  of  order,  and  Ireland,  where  disorder  reigns,  are 
of  one  mind  in  their  praise  of  Sunday  closing.  May  we  not, 
then,  upon  that  evidence  alone,  feel  a  well-grounded  confidence 
that  the  national  institution  of  the  Lord's  Day  will  soon  be 
restored  in  England  also,  for  worship,  rest,  and  refreshment  of 
body  and  mind  ?  * 

John  Coke  FowLER.gle 


HOW  WE  FLOATED  AN  EISTEDDFOD. 


We  were  seven. 

There  was  myself.  It  is  well  to  put  yourself  forward  when  you 
have  a  chance,  e8|)ecially  when  other  people  won't. 

There  was  Jones,  a  weaver,  who  held  strong  opinions  on 
universal  suffrage  years  ago,  and  suffered  somewhat  in  con- 
sequence. Along  with  other  Chartist  leaders  he  had  to  keep  in 
hiding  to  avoid  having  to  "  leave  his  country  for  his  country's 
good."  With  rij^ning  years  he  began  to  study  his  own  interests, 
looked  more  after  his  home,  started  a  shop,  and  gained  a  com- 
petence.    A  wise  man  was  Jones. 

Then  there  was  Williams,  whose  place  down  Fish  Street  was 
known  as  the  Boot  Rei)ository.  It  was  a  large  and  well-stocked 
shop.  I  remember  when  Williams  was  an  ordinary  shoemaker, 
and  his  all  was  the  bench  he  worked  ujion.  Great  radical  den 
was  Williams'  workshop  in  those  days.  The  watchwords  of  his 
party  were  "Liberty  of  the  subject;"  ''Property  having  duties 
and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  rights,''  and  all  that.  He  had  a  few 
hundred  pounds  left  by  a  relative.  Then  he  began  to  see  that 
there  was  no  use  forcing  reform.  It  must  come  with  the  im- 
l)rovement  and  knowledge    of  the  people. 

"  They  must  first  reform  themselves,"  Williams  began  to  say, 
with  emphasis. 

"  Sold,"  cried  some  of  his  old  friends. 

"  Sold  again,"  exclaimed  Williams,  as  he  surveyed  his  shop. 

Next  to  Williams  I  must  place  Jenkins,  who  was  a  well-to-do 
auctioneer,  great  in  Welsh  history. 

Then  there  was  Morgan,  a  tailor,  the  bard  of  the  i>arty.  He 
could  rh3mae  on  everything,  and  on  every  occasion.  You  had 
only  to  say  something  wise,  when  he  turned  the  tap  and  away 
went  the  muse  ;  and  the  usual  course  was  for  each  to  poke  his 
neighbour's  stomach  with  his  fingers  and  roar,  Morgan  leading 
the  way. 

Next  came  I^ewis,  a  retired  publican;  then  Llewelyn, 
a  printer,  and  a  bard  also,  and  these,  with  myself,  Griffiths  by 
name,  mustered  seven. 

Ordinary  names,  say  you  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  We  held  ourselves 
to  be  bards.  We  had  stood  in  om-  stockings  on  the  stone  in 
gorsedd.  We  had  cried  "  Heddwch."  We  had  been  ornamented 
with  a  piece  of  pide  blue  ribbon  just  at  the  place  where  we  had 
been  vaccinated,   and    thus   were    bards  oigtoed  kaRjCMents   and 
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purposes.     Just  look  at  this!     These  were  our  several  bardic 
designations : — 

Griffiths     ...  ...  ...  Ap  Gwilym 

Jones  ...  ...  ...  Glan  Wye 

Williams    ...  ...  ...  Gwilym  Pen  Avon 

Jenkins      ...  ...  ...  Shenkin  o'r  Cwm 

Morgan      ...  ...  ...  Davydd  Mawr 

Lewis         ...  ...  ...  Dem  Lampeter 

Llewelyn    ...  ...  ...  Glan  Menai 

Our  place  of  gathering  was  the  "  Gauntlet  and  Scissors,"  a  cosy 
old-fashioned  "  Pub,"  at  one  of  the  Welsh  seaport  towns.  I 
will  not  indicate  it  more  closely.  Our  host  joined  us  now  and 
then,  for  we  were  there  nightly ;  but  with  this  exception,  save 
on  rare  occasions,  we  had  no  intruders.  In  fact  no  one  could 
go  into  the  parlour  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
barmaid.  A  stranger  would  come  up,  try  the  door,  and  turn  off 
into  another  room.  But  the  moment  one  of  us  came,  the  bar- 
maid touched  a  spring,  we  turned  the  knob,  and  there  we  were 
in  the  sanctiun. 

There  was  always  a  flavour  of  pine  apple  rum  around  that 
room.  It  was  the  favourite  beverage  of  the  landlord's  ;  so  it  was 
of  the  bards ;  and  he  had  generally  got  the  place  into  aromatic 
condition  by  the  time  we  reached  it  and  settled  down.  We 
all  smoked,  and  each  man  had  his  initials  on  his  churchwarden, 
and  every  one  had  his  own  chair.  No  one  thought  of  taking 
another's  seat ;  and  our  chairman,  who  always  sat  on  the  left  of 
the  fireside,  had  grown  into  a  sort  of  "  left "  condition  as  a  boot 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  foot  on  which  it  is  worn. 

Llewelyn,  printer  and  bard,  was  the  chairman.  He  had 
started,  years  ago,  the  Dwy  Waitli^  a  weekly  penny  newspaper, 
and  flourished  with  it.  I  used  to  think  the  Dwy  Waith  was 
typical  of  old  Wales.  It  began  with  a  fair  share  of  news 
in  Welsh  and  English,  but  gradually  the  Welsh  had  dwindled 
down  to  a  bardic  column  and  an  occasional  Welsh  extract. 
The  only  other  Welsh  contributions  were  advertisementi> 
setting  forth  the  efficacy  of  Griffiths'  cough  elixir,  and 
Williams'  Lamj)eter  pills.  These  announcements  always  appeared 
in  the  vernacular ;  some  people  thinking  Welsh  medicines  pecu- 
liarly suited  to  Welsh  constitutions. 

Well,  one  night — it  was  in  March,  and  very  cold,  so  cold  that 
the  pine  ax)ple  went  a  little  more  quickly  than  usual,  and  we 
all  had  a  rosier,  and  an  oilier  look,  and  were  more  tiilkative 
— the  great  subject  was  broached. 

On  that  eventful  night,  the  final  glass  had  been  brought  in, 
and  for  the  last  time  pipes  filled  and  lit,  when  a  portentous  pause 
was  broken  at  length  by  Llewelyn  exclaiming,  "  I  say,  boys, 
let's  start  an  Eisteddfod." 

The  first  thought  that  flashed  across  all  our  minds  w^^ctofe 
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Llewelyn's  head  was  put  on  right.  There  was  no  denying  that 
fact.  What  heaps  of  printing  there  would  be  to  do  for  an 
Eisteddfod. 

"  Hem,"  coughed  one,  "  hem,  hem,"  coughed  another,  and 
there  was  a  general  movement  of  hands  towards  the  pine  ajiple, 
BO  that  the  needed  inspiration  could  be  obtained.  "Good," 
exclaimed  Jones,  with  a  smack  of  his  lips,  but  whether  he 
meant  the  i)ine  ai)ple  or  the  Eisteddfod  pro]X)sal  he  did  not 
say.     "  Not  bad,"  was  the  general  murmur  of  all  but  Dewi. 

Dewi  was  a  strange  character  in  many  resj^ects,  but  strangest 
of  all  in  his  drinking.  He  did  not  sip  like  a  Christian  and  keep 
pace  with  the  rest,  but  waited  till  tlie  comjiany  were  ready 
to  touch  the  bell.  Then,  looking  around,  and  seeing  the  state 
of  things,  Dewi  would  take  his  ghiss,  throw  back  his  shoulders, 
and  the  whole  contents  would  disai)pear  at  a  gulp.  "No 
bites,"  he  would  say  to  a  stranger's  interrogative  look; 
"  no  bites  for  me ! " 

Dewi's  conduct  on  this  occasion  was  exemplary  and  excej)- 
tional.  He  held  his  pii)e  down,  took  his  glass,  looked  at  the 
surface  of  the  pine  apple  meditatively,  drank  once,  twice, 
actually  thrice,  and  then,  not  emptying  it,  replaced  the  tumbler 
on  the  table,  with  "  A  capital  idea  !  Hurrah  !  Let's  float  an 
Eisteddfod."  He  had  been  a  seafaring  man  before  he  took 
the  public-house  had  Dewi,  and  nautical  habits  and  expressions 
clung  to  him. 

Jenkins  was  the  most  excited.  He  had  a  way  of  mentally 
auctioneering  you,  putting  you  up  in  lots  and  knocking  you 
down — logically,  of  course,  and  often  effectively.  His  very 
conversational  habits  savoured  of  his  i)rofession;  "Will  the 
com|)any  take  another  glass  ?"  always  sounded  like,  "  Will  any 
gentlemen  make  another  bid  ?"  If  he  argued  he  would  ])ut  his 
subject  up  into  separate  parcels,  and  the  tap  of  his  si)oon  on  the 
table  when  he  had  cornered  his  man  was  the  "gone"  of  the 
rostrum.  "Happy  thought"  exclaimed  Jenkins,  "I'll  *pui 
up '  my  '  History  of  Cwmscwt '.     It  ought  to  go  for  something." 

"  No,  no,"  said  Llewelyn,  "  being  on  the  committee,  you  can't 
compete." 

"  Right "  said  Dewi,  who  had  been  mixed  up  with  many 
eisteddfodau,  "  but  you  could  get  someone  to  overhaul  it  and 
clap  another  name  on  the  stem.  I  have  seen  the  same  shij) 
sail  into  port,  under  different  colours  many  a  time  before  now." 

"  Ho !  ho ! "  laughed  Morgan,  "  that  iss  goot,  'pon  my  word,  but 
what  for  you  go  along  so  fass?  You  not  have  a  name  for  your 
'steddfod,  you  not  have  a  place,  you  not  form  into  'mittee,  you 
got  no  money  'scribed ;  ho !  ho !  you  eating  'are  'fore  catching 
him." 

There  was  loud  approval  of  this  check,  which  Dewi  said  was 
bracing  the  ship  up  in  the  t3eth  of  the  wincj^g^n^^^^as  agreed 
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that  Llewelyn,  the  chairman,  who  had  had  experience,  should 
point  out  the  method. 

"  Morgan  is  right,"  said  the  chairman.  "  We  have  agreed 
upon  having  an  Eisteddfod  ;  now  what  shall  we  call  it  ?" 

One  suggested  the  "  National,"  but  this  was  at  once  opposed. 
Was  there  not  the  Great  National  Eisteddfod  already  in  exist- 
ence both  in  the  North  and  South?  Another,  the  "  Come  and 
and  go  away  again,"  but  the  attempted  joke  at  the  expense  of 
the  venerable  Cymmrodorion  was  scouted. 

"  Prince  Llewelyn's,"  suggested  INIorgan.  "  Our  chairman  is 
Llewelyn.  We  call  'im  Prince  when  he  treats  us  all  round, 
WTiy  not  'steddfod  after  'is  name  ?" 

This  Llewelyn,  without  waiting  for  any  other  opinion,  at  once 
ox^posed,  but  as  he  ^mid  for  Morgan's  next  glass  of  the  pine 
apple  he  was  evidently  flattered  with  the  idea. 

''  Call  it  the  '  Tawe  bardic  gathering,' "  cried  Williams. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jones,  "  and  confine  it  to  Tawe  people.  You'd 
get  none  of  the  Taff'b^rds  or  the  Ogmore  bards  to  join  you." 

"  Done  !"  cried  Jenkins,  hitting  the  table  with  his  spoon.  He 
had  just  finished  his  pine  apple. 

"  Tve  got  it.  #ut  all  the  lots  in  one  i)arcel.  Call  it  the 
Pill-TafF-Tawe-Ely-Nedd-Ogmore  Eisteddfod." 

There  was  such  a  shout  of  ajiproval  at  this  that  the  landlord 
came  in,  and,  as  the  christening  had  been  a  laborious  process, 
more  tumblers  were  called  for,  and  a  solemn  i)ause  ensued  as 
each  recovered  from  the  mental  strain  and  filled  his  ])ii>e. 

The  landlord  was  then  duly  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  the 
shouting,  and  when  the  question  of  place  was  brought  forward 
at  once  offered  liis  "  long  room." 

"  Boo !"  said  Jones,  in  derision. 

"  Boo,  yourself !"  rejoined  the  landlord.  "  'Tis  a  good  enough 
place  for  Oddfellows  and  Foresters  and  Templars  and  Salva- 
tioners ;  and  bards  isn't  better." 

Still  the  others  didn't  see  it ;  but  the  landlord  was  very  loth 
to  give  way.  He  knew  that  crowds  would  come,  that  extra 
hands  would  have  to  be  employed  to  serve,  that  barrels  would 
go  freely,  bardism  of  tlie  kind  being  by  nature  thirsty.  Then 
hadn't  he  been  instrumental  in  getting  uj)  lots  of  things,  races, 
quoits,  and  ball  matches — once  gossip  said  a  fight  between 
two  bruisers,  and  when  asked  why  he  didn't  go  to  see  it,  he 
looked  slily  and  exclaimed  as  he  drew  another  pint,  "  Somebody 
must  attend  to  this." 

"  Publics  won't  do,"  put  in  Llewelyn,  "  that  is  my  experi- 
ence.    There  is  nothing  to  beat  a  good  chapel." 

"  You  are  right,  chairman,"  said  I,  "  my  experience  goes  the 
same  way.  Get  the  minister  or  deacons  on  the  committee,  and 
give  something  towards  the  debt,  and  it  is  done.  There  is 
always  a  debt  on  a  chapel.     I   never  knew  one_^  thg^t^^  ^^ 
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It  seems  as  much  a  part  of  a  chaj)el  as  the  pulpit,  or  the  seat 
vawr  or  the  hwyl,  or  the  women  with  crying  babies  who  walk 
up  and  down  the  aisles  slapping  or  patting  their  infants  during 
the  sermon." 

"  Yes,  a  chapel,"  cried  all  but  one,  in  concert,  "  Let  us  get  a 
chapel." 

The  exception  was  Morgan,  who  submitted  that,  "  'cordin  to 
Morien,  no  'steddfod  wass  proper  without  gorsedd,  and  how  wass 
you  'ave  gorsedd  in  chapell  ?" 

"  Who's  Mary  Ann  ?"  exclaimed  Jenkins ;  "  what  does  she 
know  about  it  ?" 

He  was  informed  that  the  individual  in  question  was  an 
eminent  bard,  who  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel  Myvyi',  and  that  any  opinions  of  his  must  be  respected. 

"  Humph  !"  rejoined  Jenkins.  "  Well,  look  sharp  in  settling 
it ;  name  the  place  and  time,  and  when  the  sale — I  mean  the 
Eisteddfod — will  commence,  or  Brnce's  Act  will  be  upon  us." 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord,  "  and  I  move  you  meet 
here  every  night,  and  get  the  thing  into  good  order.  It  is  close 
upon  stop-tap,  and  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  be  fined." 

"  No,"  said  the  chairman ;  "  we  might  not  get  let  off  so  easily 
as  an  old  bard,  a  friend  of  mine,  was.  There  is  five  minutes' 
grace  yet,  and  I  must  tell  it  to  you  : — 

"  He  and  a  few  others  had  got  into  tlie  habit  of  going  into  the 
Blue  Lion  every  morning  for  an  eleven  o'clock  glass,  Sundays  not 
excepted.  The  policeman  on  beat  noticed  from  time  to  time  a 
lot  of  respectable  men  taking  a  round-about  track  during 
church  and  chapel  time,  but  lie  could  not  discover  whither 
they  went.  One  Sunday  morning,  however,  while  the  com- 
pany were  in  the  parlour  of  the  Blue  Lion,  sipping  from  their 
pints  and  chatting,  the  landlord  burst  in :  '  'Tis  all  uj),'  he  cried, 
'  here's  the  policeman.'  '  All  right,'  said  the  old  bard,  a  man 
of  great  presence  of  mind ;  '  show  him  in ; '  and,  woncjeringly, 
the  landlord  did  so.  Up  steadily  to  the  door  of  the  room  came 
A  64,  but  the  moment  he  turned  the  knob  the  bard — covering 
his  pint  with  his  hat,  standing  up  facing  the  wall,  and  motion- 
ing the  others  to  do  the  same — exclaimed,  0  Arglwydd  amvyL 
*  Prayer  meeting,'  said  the  landlord,  instinctively  catching  old 
Davydd's  idea  ;  '  prayer  meeting,  won't  you  come  in  ? "  But 
resolutely  declining  this  unwonted  invitation,  and  mutely 
apologising  for  his  intrusion,  A  64  withdrew." 

There  was  a  roar  of  merriment  at  the  anecdote,  and  with  a 
promise  to  re-assemble  that  day  week,  the  preliminary  gathering 
broke  up. 

Cadwallader  Griffiths  (Ap  Gwilym.) 
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"  WHOSE  SEED  IS  IN  ITSELF." 


It  is  purposed  in  the  following  papers  to  lay  before  the 
readers  of  the  Red  Dragon  a  brief  account  of  the  investiga- 
tions recently  made  as  to  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  infectious 
fevers. 

The  information  has  been  chiefly  obtained  from  a  series  of 
articles  published  in  the  Journal  d^Hygiene^  during  the  past 
summer  and  autumn.  These  articles  epitomized  the  enquiries 
specially  made  into  the  subject  by  Signori  Tommaso-Crudelli, 
Klebs,  Marchiafava,  and  Cuboni,  in  Italy;  Messrs.  Pasteur, 
Laveran,  Vaisson,  Cymos,  and  others,  in  France ;  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Cunningham,  in  India;  and  Sternberg,  in  the  United 
States.  In  our  own  land,  Murchison,  Buchanan,  Ballard, 
Thome,  Klein,  Lister,  Hart,  and  many  more  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  fund  of  facts  which  confirm  the  discoveries  of 
Pasteur  and  of  Crudelli. 

The  Campagna  of  Rome,  at  one  time  the  granary  of  the 
Imperial  City,  now  produces  only  scanty  herbage  and  starved 
grain  on  the  summits  and  sides  of  the  ranges  of  low  hills  which 
divide  the  district ;  while  in  the  valleys  between  those  hills, 
through  which  the  courses  of  the  brooks  lie,  carrying  their 
waters  to  the  yellow  Tiber,  there  is.a  richer  produce  of  grass. 

In  these  valleys,  he  who  labours  after  sunset  or  before  sim- 
rise  is  surely  stricken  by  the  maZ-a?*WT,  the  "  bad  air,"  which, 
inhaled,  causes  the  fever  of  the  country,  ague.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  valleys  only  that  this  result  happens ;  but  else- 
where, on  the  hill  sides,  where  there  is  no  apparent  cause,  the 
same  effect  is  produced. 

In  the  days  of  Imj:>erial  Rome,  this  wide  area  of  land  (2,500 
square  miles)  was  highly  cultivated.  The  sub-soil  consist/ed 
for  the  most  part  of  disintegrated  calcareous  rock,  overlaid  by 
more  recent  geological  deposits.  But,  at  varying  distances, 
under  the  sub-soil,  there  were  found  strata  of  volcanic  origin — 
lava  streams  fi'om  extinct  volcanoes.  These  prevented  the  even 
outfall  of  the  surface  waters,  and  of  the  deeper  ever-running 
streams  which  broke  out  from  under  the  lava  strata. 

To  obviate  this  clogging  of  the  soil,  the  whole  land  was 
drained,  and,  in  the  deep  drains,  earthenware  pipes  were  laid. 
Thus,  theiiy  as  in  modem  days,  the  surface  and  underground 
waters  were  conducted  to  the  brooks,  the  brooks  to  the  yellow 
Tiber,  the  Tiber  to  the  sea.  The  land  relieved  of  its  burden  of 
waters,  warmed  by  the  glowing  sun  of  Italy,  tilled  by  mdustry. 
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bore  fruit  abundantly,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  nurture  of 
the  people.     It  was  a  land  of  health  and  of  wealth. 

Alas,  too  soon  the  scene  was  changed.  Her  wealth  tempted 
poorer  nations  to  invade  her  borders.  Lombards,  Goths,  and 
Huns  despoiled  Imjxirial  Rome.  Her  people  were  scattered, 
her  temples  overthrown,  her  works  of  rarest  art,  of  public 
health,  of  provision  for  the  public  weal,  destroyed,  neglected, 
and  abandoned. 

Little  by  little,  the  rivulets  became  sluggish  in  their  devious 
course,  the  earthen  pipes  became  filled  by  the  finer  particles  of 
soil,  and  again  the  vast  network  of  valleys,  clogged  with  un- 
drained  waters,  became  desolate  and  dangerous  to  life. 

For  a  long  time  Dr.  Tommaso-Crudelli  had  been  engaged  in 
practically  studying  the  phenomena  of  malarious  fever.  He 
sought  in  air  and  earth  and  water  (gathered  and  collected  at 
varying  times,  i)laces,  and  heights  above  the  sear-level)  for  the 
presence  of  any  infecting  thing  which,  in  any  of  these  forms  of 
matter,  might  be  the  cause  of  malaria.  In  this  study  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  labours  of  a  civil  engineer  of  Rome,  and 
learned  from  him  the  mode  of  draining  the  lands  adopted  in 
former  years,  and  the  present  state  of  the  soured  and  clogged 
earth  in  the  valleys.  He  took,  therefore,  of  the  waters  and  soil 
in  these  situations,  samples  of  both,  and  with  due  care  and  every 
precaution  proceeded  to  "  cultivate "  them ;  his  expectation 
being  that,  by  the  method  adopted,  he  might  grow  any  minute 
l)lant  or  insect  existing  in  the  soil  or  water. 

The  mode  of  cultivation  adopted  is  that  of  placing  the  matter 
to  be  examined  in  small  quantities  in  glass  flasks,  in  which  some 
solution  of  fish  gelatine  is  also  placed.  Extreme  care  is  taken 
to  exclude  every  source  of  error.  The  experiment  was  not  single, 
but  repeated  many  scores  of  times  at  various  seasons,  in  diflferent 
places,  with  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  with  the 
utmost  care.  The  result  in  all  cases  was  alike.  When  the 
matters  thus  made  to  "  grow  "  had  attained  their  expected  period 
of  "  cultivation,"  minute  poitions  of  the  fluid  were  examined  . 
under  powerful  microscopes,  and  in  all  cases  forms  such  as  those 
depicted  on  the  plate  printed  herewith  were  observed. 

These  forms,  similar  to  small 
twigs  or  rorf/?,  are  named  Bacilli 
(from  bacill^ts^  a  little  rod). 
They  are  minute  living  plants; 
botanists  rank  them  among  the 
microscopic  Algce,  The  exceed- 
ing smallness  of  each  may  be 
imagined  when  it  is  noted  that 
the  examples  on  the  plate  are 
BACILLI  magnified  800  times  more  than 

{Magn!fie^  800  diamcurs.)  the  forms  naturally- are.    . 
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The  universal  presence  of  this  form  of  plant  in  the  vicinities 
in  which  malaria  prevailed  led  the  enquirers,  Doctors 
Crudelli  and  Klebs,  to  seek  for  some  practical  confirmation  of 
the  thoughts  naturally  present  in  their  piinds. 

They  "  vaccinated,"  certain  small  animals,  rabbits,  &c . — that 
is,  inserted  under  their  skin  minute  quantities  of  the  "  culti- 
vated "  fluids.  The  result  was  the  production  in  the  animals  of 
the  well-known  symptoms  of  "  ague." 

This  step  gained,  a  careful  examination  of  the  "  blood "  of 
persons  sick  of  ague  was  made.  Many  were  the  failures ;  for  the 
necessary  precautions  had  not  been  learned;  and  disappointment 
resulted.  At  last  the  cultivatiwi  of  a  drop  of  blood  was  tried — 
tried  often,  and  repeated  with  every  precaution — and  then  a 
minute  quantity  of  fluid  (in  which  the  drop  of  blood  had  been 
placed,  and  in  which,  by  the  adoption  of  the  same  method, 
growth  had  been  encouraged)  was  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, and  found  to  contain  myriads  of  the  minute  plants, 
similar  in  form,  size,  and  dimensions  to  those  obtained  from  the 
water,  or  from  the  earth  of  malarious  districts.  Another  step 
was  needed.  Would  a  drop  of  the  cultivated  solution  introduced 
under  the  skin  of  a  rabbit  produce  "  ague  ?"  The  experiment 
was  made,  and  "  ague  "  was  the  result.  Further  still,  the  blood 
of  the  little  animal  was  examined,  and  in  it,  when  carefully 
"  cultivated,"  the  same  minute  plants  were  abundantly  produced. 
"  Vaccination "  of  animals  with  this  cultivated  fluid  produced 
like  symptoms  and  like  microscopical  evidences  of  the  growth 
of  the  same  minute  plants. 

One  remark  may  be  here  made.  Crudelli,  in  many  instances, 
failed  to  "  cultivate  "  from  the  drop  of  blood  taken  from  a  per- 
son sick  of  ague,  the  minute  forms  of  which  I  have  written. 
Others  also  failed  in  this  search.  But  at  last  it  became  plain  t-o 
Crudelli  and  Klebs  why  they  had  failed.  The  minute  forms 
are  only  to  be  recognised  in  the  cold  stage  of  the  ague  fit. 
While  this  is  in  progress,  and  until  it  is  over,  the  forms  undergo 
a  rapid  growth  and  development,  and  within  them  are  to  be  seen 
points  and  l/ines.  The  points  are  the  seeds  of  the  plants,  the 
lines  the  parts  where  the  rod-like  forms  break  off,  and  allow  the 
escape  of  the  seeds.  These  escape  into  the  current  of  the  blood, 
grow,  develop,  seeds  are  again  formed,  and  again  are  dispersed 
into  the  warm  circulating  blood — "  whose  seed  is  in  itself." 

What  of  the  cure  ?  For  some  centuries  we  have  happily  known 
that  the  "  Quin-quin"  Bark  cured  ague.  The  Cinchona  or  Peruvian 
Bark  trees  grow  naturally  in  the  country  of  the  Peruvians,  at 
the  head  waters  of  the  Madeira,  Maranon,  and  Amazon  rivers, 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Andes.  In  1639  the  bark  was  first 
introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Jesuits,  and  it  very  soon  became 
very  generally  used  as  a  cure  for  ague.  During  the  great 
advance  made  in  chemistry  in  the  last  hundred  years,  the  par- 
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ticular  alkaloid  contained  in  the-  bark  was  discovered,  and  called 
Quinaj  or  Quinine ;  and  it  is  in  this  form  the  medicine  is  now 
principally  used  in  the  treatment  of  ague.  I  need  not  now 
refer  to  its  healing  properties,  beyond  plainly  stating  the  cir- 
cumstances .related  by  Crudelli  and  Klebs,  with  respect  to  its 
influence  on  the  living  forms  of  plants,  in  the  "  growths "  or 
cultivations  from  the  water  or  the  earth  of  malarious  districts. 
They  found  that  immediately  upon  the  addition  of  a  very  weak 
solution  of  quinine  to  the  fluids  in  which  myriads  of  plant  forms 
were  alivej  the  result  was  the  death  of  those  plant-forms. 
No  further  cultivation  in  the  usual  way  was  followed  by  any 
evidence  of  growth.  They  also  found  that,  upon  examining  a 
drop  of  blood  taken  from  a  person  in  the  cold  stage  of  ague^  to 
whom  a  dose  of  quinine  had  been  a  short  time  previously  given, 
it  was  not  possible  to  get  any  growth  of  the  living  plant- 
forms  from  that  blood. 

The  instruction  to  be  gathered  from  the  foregoing  may  be 
thus  summarised. 

There  exists  in  the  water,  and  the  earth  of  certain  districts 
and  localities  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  which  are  said  to  be 
malarious,  minute  forms  of  living  vegetable  matter,  which, 
when  they  find  an  entry  into  the  persons  of  human  beings,  set 
up  a  particular  form  of  disease,  called  malarious  fever,  or  ague. 
That  particular  form  of  disease  may  be  induced  by  promoting 
the  "  growth  "  in  proper  fluid  substances,  and  with  proper  pre- 
cailtions,  of  the  seed  of  species  of  plants,  which  seed  is  found 
contained  within  the  forms  of  those  plants.  A  minute  quantity 
of  this  cultivated  growth  of  the  plant  being  injected  or  "  vacci- 
nated "  into  the  system  of  small  animals,  the  result  produced  is 
an  attack  of  fever  identical  in  its  progress  to  that  of  ague,  and 
when  the  blood  of  an  animal  so  infected  is  taken  at  a  defined 
period  of  the  fever — the  cold  stage — in  that  blood,  as  in  the 
blood  of  a  human  being  affected  by  the  inhalation  of  malaria, 
the  same  particular  plant-forms  are  found. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  stated  that  a  particular  tree  yields  a 
medicine  which  causes  these  minute  plant-forms  to  die,  to  be 
inert,  by  being  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  bark,  or  its 
alkaloid,  quinine. 

I  have  dealt  somewhat  largely  with  these  discoveries  of  the 
Italian  savants,  as  they  will  afford  very  distinct  lights  whereby 
the  more  important  labours  of  Pasteur,  Klein,  and  others  may 
be  read.  But  of  these  labours,  and  the  great  teachings  that 
have  come  out  from  them,  another  opportunity  may  be  given  to 
lay  the  chief  facts  before  the  readers  of  the  Red  Dragon* 

Thomas  Jones  Dyke. 
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WELSH  POETRY  IN  ENGLISH  DRESS. 


THE  SHAKE  OF  THE  HAND. 

From  the  original  of  Talhaiam  (obit.  1875.)     Translated  by 

the  Author. 


When  I  offer  my  hand  to  a  friend, 

Should  he  take  it  with  icy  disdain, 
Our  fellowship  quickly  should  be  at  an  end, 

For  he  never  should  shake  it  again. 
The  touch  of  the  cold-fingered  few. 

My  friendship  should  never  command, 
But  give  me  the  man  who  is  honest  and  true. 

And  I'll  give  him  my  heart  with  my  hand. 

I  heed  not  the  flatterer's  smile, 

Nor  his  falsehood,  though  ever  so  bland ; 
I  heed  not  the  tongue  that  is  poison'd  by  guile. 

For  I  judge  by  the  shake  of  the  hand. 
When  a  man  shakes  my  hand  with  delight. 

My  brotherly  love  will  expand ; 
For  he  to  my  friendship  and  love  has  a  right, 

Whose  heart  I  «hall  feel  in  his  hand. 
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Convey,  the  wise  it  call ;  steal  !  foh  ;  a  fico  for  the  phrase. — Pittol, 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  enormous  transfer  of  property  from 
the  landlords  to  the  tenants,  which  has  taken  place  imder  the 
Irish  Land  Act,  should  have  excited  in  the  minds  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Welsh  farmers  hopes  of  a  similar  benefit.  English- 
men are  not  by  nature  logical.  Our  jwlitical  constitution,  and 
many  of  our  social  customs,  show  that  we  tolerate,  if  we  do 
not  glory  in,  anomalies.  But  the  dullest  agriculturalist  is  suflfi- 
ciently  logical  to  see  that  the  four  millions  of  annual  rent 
which  have  been  transferred  from  one  class  to  another  under 
the  Irish  Land  Act  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  new 
owners  only  by  virtue  of  a  persistent  course  of  agitation  ;  and 
he  is  sufi&ciently  impatient  of  anomalies  to  object  to  his  Irish 
brother  possessing  a  monopoly  of  so  good  a  gift.  80  in  Scot- 
land, England,  and  Wales  the  farmers  are  busy  formulating 
demands,  which,  if  sanctioned  by  the  Legislature,  shall  convey 
to  them  a  more  or  less  considerable  share  of  the  proi)erty  now 
possessed  by  the  landowners.  These  proposals  are,  it  is  true, 
decently  veiled  under  various  suggested  bills  for  "  amending  the 
law  relating  to  the  occui)ation  of  land."  By  a  variety  of  devices 
-h  distinction  is  sought  to  be  drawn  between  these  new  schemes 
*nd  the  Irish  I^nd  Act  itself.  But  an  essential  part  of  all  of  them 
consists  in,  as  Mr.  Hussey  Vi\dan,  the  junior  member  for 
Glamorganshire,  pithily  expressed  it  the  other  day — "  taking 
something  out  of  your  neighbour's  i)ocket  which  does  not  belong 
to  you."  The  agricultural  depression  from  which  the  country  has 
•suffered  for  several  years  is  also  made  use  of  as  an  argument  to 
enforce  the  contemplated  act  of  six)liation.  It  is  true  that  other 
classes — ironmasters  and  coal  owners,  to  wit — have  suffered 
infinitely  greater  losses  through  bad  trade  than  the  farmers  ;  but 
up  to  the  present  no  proposals  have  been  made  to  free  those 
.particular  classes  from  the  contract*  into  which  they  entered  with 
royalty  owners  and  others  during  the  good  times.  Nor  are  the 
working  classes   to   be    specially  legislated  for.       Despite  the 
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agricultural  depression,  of  which  so  much  has  been  made,  the 
price  of  butchers'  meat,  milk,  butter,  eggs,  and  nearly  every 
other  agricultural  product,  with  the  sole  exception  of  wheat,, 
has  been  maintained  at  an  exceedingly  high  figure  ;  yet,  so  far 
as  I  have  heard,  there  has  -been  no  scheme  formulated  on  behalf 
of  the  working  classes,  who  now  exist  on  greatly  lessened  wages,, 
for  reducing  the  price  of  farm  produce  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, or,  in  the  case  of  a  difiference  arising  between  them 
and  the  farmers  as  to  the  price  of  butchers'  meat,  submitting 
the  question  in  dispute  to  a  tribunal  consisting  of  a  couple  of 
thrifty  housewives,  presided  over  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  relative  posi- 
tion and  rights  of  landlords  and  tenants  under  the  Glamorgan- 
shire custom  of  tenant-right,  and  how  far  they  are  based  upon 
principles  of  equity.  I  will  further  show  in  what  respects 
this  custom  dififers  from  the  status  established  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Holdings  Act ;  and  yn\l  then  explain  what  further 
claims  are  sought  to  be  established  on  behalf  of  the  tenants  by 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  Bill.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  at  the 
outset  that  in  my  opinion  the  Glamorganshire  custom  con- 
tains the  minimum  of  protection  to  which  a  tenant  farmer  is 
entitled.  Any  legislation  calculated  to  provide  so  much  security 
for  the  tenant  as  he  would  be  entitled  to  under  that  custom, 
ought  to  receive  legislative  sanction.  Indeed,  it  has  already 
been  thus  recognised  in  that  much-abused  but  little-understood 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  38  and  39 
Vict.,  cap.  92.  If  that  Act,  supplemented  by  the  Glamorgan- 
shire custom  of  tenant  right,  were  universally  applied  to  agri- 
cultural tenancies  in  this  country,  farmers  would  have  little,  if  any,, 
legitimate  cause  of  complaint.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  its  failure — and  it  has  failed,  because 
landlords  and  tenants  have  almost  universally  contracted  them- 
selves out  of  its  provisions — I  believe  that  I  have  at  last 
discovered  the  secret  of  its  rejection.  The  explanation  i& 
to  be  found  in  an  address  recently  delivered  by  Mr.  P.  D. 
Tuckett  to  the  members  of  the  Sur\'eyors'  Institution. 
Referring  to  this  Act,  that  gentleman  says : — "  I  think  I  see 
clearly  enough  why  it  has  been  generally  unpopular  with  those 
with  whom  I  have  acted,  whether  landlords  or  tenants.  I  attri- 
bute its  want  of  success  to  no  great  matter  of  principle,  but 
chiefly  to.  its  procedure  clauses.  People  in  generaj,  and  the 
agricultural  classes  in  particular,  dislike  needless  changes,  espe- 
cially changes  that  give  them  trouble,  and  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  introduce  a  complete  new 
machinery  for  tenant  right  valuations  when  there  was  no 
special  need  of  it."  But  if  this  beneficent  Act  has  failed  because 
of  its  procedure  clauses,  what  would  be  the  f^t^|^g5>f  legislation 
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based  upon  the  Alliance  Bill,  which  introduces  judicial  machinery 
of  so  novel  and  complicated  a  character  that  more  than  one* 
third  of  the  committee  engaged  in  drafting  the  measure  voted 
against  it  as  unreasonable  and  impracticable  ? 

Leaving  this  question,  however,  on  one  side  for  the  present,  I 
will,  in  the  first  place,  state  shortly  what  is  the  custom  of  tenant 
right  which  now  obtains  in  Central  and  East  Glamorgan.  I  am 
indebted  for  an  authoritative  statement  of  this  custom  to  Mr, 
Daniel  Owen's  paper  on  Tenant  liight,  read  in  May  last  before 
the  Cowbridge  Farmers'  Club.  Dixon,  in  his  "  Law  of  the  Farm," 
<lefines  tenant  right  as  "the  claim  for  remuneration  which  an  out> 
going  agricultural  tenant  has  on  his  landlord  for  various  oi>era- 
tions  of  husbandry,  the  ordinary  return  for  which  he  is  precluded 
from  receiving  by  the  termination  of  his  tenancy."  In  a 
sentence,  that  definition  describes  the  Glamorganshire  custom, 
which,  through  many  years,  has  been  gradually  built  up  by  the 
mutual  good  sehise  of  landlords  and  tenants  recognising  in  a 
spirit  of  equity  the  necessities  of  the  case.  The  following  are 
the  main  features  of  the  Glamorganshire  custom  : — 

1.  Tenancy. — The  tenant  is  entitled  to  give  or  r.eceive  six 
months'  notice,  ending  on  the  second  day  of  February,  to  ter- 
minate his  tenancy.  An  out-going  tenant  has  the  privilege  of 
retaining  the  farm-house  and  a  pasture  field  the  nearest  to  the 
house,  free  of  charge,  from  the  end  of  the  tenancy  till  the  fir^ 
of  May  succeeding.  This  is  a  local  custom,  doubtless  established  at 
a  time  when  locomotion  was  more  difficult  than  at  present,  in  order 
to  give  the  tenant  ample  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  stock,  and 
remove  himself  and  his  efl'ects  to  his  new  holding  at  a  genial 
season  of  the  year. 

2.  Compensation. — The  matters  for  which  an  outgoing  tenant 
can  claim  compensation  are  principally,  if  not  altogether,  the 
tillages,  the  seeds,  and  the  manures  which  he  leaves  in  the  soil, 
and  such  other  agricultural  operations  as  hedging,  ditching,  and 
liming — ^the  benefit  of  which  he  himself  has  not  reaj^ed.  In 
addition,  he  receives  a  proportion  of  the  rent,  tithes,  and  taxes 
\md  in  respect  of  fallows  the  recuperated  fertility  of  which  his 
successor  will  enjoy. 

3.  Claim  on  Landlord. — The  tenant's  claim  for  compensa- 
tion, although  usually  paid  by  the  incoming  tenant,  is  legally 
against  his  landlord,  who,  in  default  of  finding  another  tenant, 
is  bound  to  pay  the  outgoing  tenant,  upon  the  very  sufficient 
^ound  that  it  is  in  his  land  that  the  unexhausted  improve- 
ments are  sunk,  and  it  will  be  him  to  whom  the  benefit  arising 
from  them  will  accrue  in  case  he  take  the  farm  in  hand  himselL 

4.  Method  of  Valuing. — This  is  exceedingly  simple.  Each 
party  names  a  valuer  to  act  in  his  behalf,  and  the  two  valuers 
select  an  umpire,  whose  decision  in  case  of  any  disagreement 
between  them  is  finaL  Digi,,,^  by  Google 
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Mr.  Daniel  Owen,  in  his  exceedingly  interesting  paper — to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  for  fuller  details  of  the  Glamorgan- 
shire cflstom — states  that  the  amount  of  compensation  ordinarily 
payable  upon  a  w^ell  cultivated  farm  of  mixed  arable  and  pasture- 
land  is  from  one  to  two  years'  rental.  In  exceptional  cases 
it  reaches  three  years'  rental.  He  declares  the  custom  prevailing 
in  central  and  eastern  Glamorganshire  to  be  the  most  equitable 
that  could  be  devised — the  best  for  the  landlord,  the  best  for  the 
tenant,  and  the  most  beneficial  for  the  country  at  large.  "  There 
are  at  this  moment,''  he  adds,  "  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of 
farms  tenantless  in  England.  I  do  not  know  of  one  in  this  district. 
Farmers  here  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  bad  seasons 
have  had  very  hard  times  of  it,  and  have  suffered  enormous 
losses  in  sheep  and  cattle  from  various  diseases  and  firom  bad 
harvests  ;  still  they  manage  to  hold  their  own.  Is  it  owing  to 
their  farms  being  cheaper  than  they  are  in  England,  or  is  it 
owing  to  a  better  climate  ?  No,  the  rentals  are  higher  in  thia 
county  than  they  are  in  England,  and  as  to  climate,  the  rainfall 
is  far  greater  here  than  throughout  the  average  of  England. 
Our  comparative  prosperity  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to  an  equi- 
table tenant  right.  The  farmer  here  can  always  venture,  and 
feel  safe,  in  keeping  his  farm  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
knowing  well  that  when  he  is  turned  out  he  can  demand  to  be 
fully  reimbursed  for  all  his  unexhausted  improvements." 

We  have  now  to  see  in  what  respect  the  provision  for  adjust- 
ing the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  established  by^ 
the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  differs  from  the  Glamorganshire 
custom.  Under  this  Act  compensation  may  be  awarded  for 
drainage,  the  erection  or  enlargement  of  buildings,  and  various 
other  improvements  which  are  usually,  and  most  properly, 
executed  by  the  landlord.  But,  inasmuch  as  a  tenant  will  not 
be  entitled  to  compensation  in  respect  to  matters  of  this  class 
unless  he  has  received  the  landloixl's  consent  in  writing,  this 
provision  differs  but  little  from  that  which,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  would  be  made  in  the  absence  of  any  Act  at 
all.  The  operative  clauses  of  the  Act — clauses  which,  it  should  be 
remembered,  are  in  force  throughout  England  and  Wales,  in  all 
cases  where  the  landlords  or  tenants  have  not  contracted  them- 
selves out  of  the  Act — provide  compensation  for  improvements 
of  two  classes.  The  first  includes  boning  with  undissolved 
bones,  chalking  of  land,  clay-biuning,  claying  of  land,  liming  of 
land,  and  marling  of  land ;  and  for  such  improvements  the  tenant  is 
entitled  to  be  paid  a  proportionately  decreasing  sum  on  leaving 
his  tenancy,  at  any  time  within  seven  years  of  effecting  the  im- 
provement. The  second  class  of  improvements  consists  of  the 
application  to  the  land  of  purchased  artificial  or  other  purchased 
manure,  and  the  consumption  on  the  holding,  by  cattle,  sheep, 
or  pigs,  of  cake  or  other  feeding  stuff  not  produced  cp^tha  hoU-- 
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ing.  These  improvements  are  deemed  unexhausted  to  the  end 
of  two  years,  and  a  tenant  lea\'ing  during  that  period  would  be 
entitled  to  proportionate  compensation.  It  will  be  seen  that 
no  provision  is  here  made  for  compensating  an  out-going  tenant 
for  the  ordinary  and  necessary  work  done  on  a  farm  up  to  the 
hour  of  his  quitting  it.  As  a  practical  measure,  the  AgricultursCl 
Holdings  Act  is  incomparably  inferior  to  the  Glamorganshire 
custom.  By  its  provisions,  it  is  necessary  for  landlord  or  tenant, 
desiring  to  terminate  a  tenancy,  to  give  twelve  months'  notice 
instead  of  half  a  year — a  state  of  things  by  no  means  an  un- 
mixed benefit  to  the  tenant.  As  regards  its  procedure  clauses, 
which  are  far  too  complicated  to  be  recapitulated  here,  Dixon 
sums  them  up  in  this  phrase — "  the  process  of  settling  a  heayy 
case  is  both  expensive  and  long."  It  is  possible  that  an  Act 
might  be  framed  incorj)orating  the  Glamorganshire  custom 
with  the  practical  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act, 
in  which  case,  as  I  have  already  said,  everything  that  can  be 
fairly  claimed  by  the  tenant  farmer,  either  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  himself,  or  as  a  means  of  developing  to  its  utmost 
extent  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  thus  benefitting  the  general 
community,  would  be  secured. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  it  is  that  the  Farmers'  Alliance 
is  endeavouring  to  secure  over  and  above  the  compensation 
for  unexhausted  improvements  provided  by  the  Glamorganshire 
custom  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  Amongst  minot 
matters  included  in  its  programme  are  the  abohtion  of  the  Law 
of  Distress,  and  the  imposition  upon  the  landlord  of  the  duty  t^ 
pay  three-fourths  of  the  local  rates,  and  the  whole  of  the  tithe 
rent  charge.  Inasmuch  as  these  are  matters  which  would  very 
speedily  adjust  themselves — the  landlord,  in  the  absence  of  the 
law  of  distress,  looking  more  sharply  after  his  rent,  or  obtaining 
some  security  for  its  payment,  and  as  regards  the  local  rates  and 
tithe  rent  charge,  increasing  the  rent  proportionately  to  the 
amounts  he  was  thus  compelled  to  pay — I  need  not  now  discuss 
their  wisdom  or  expediency.  Those  who,  loWng  change  for  the  sake 
of  change,  now  advocate  these  so-called  reforms,  would  very 
possibly,  after  they  had  become  the  law  of  the  land,  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  seek  to  reverse  the  legislation  they  at  present 
approve.  At  all  events,  the  duty  rests  on  them  of  explaining 
why  agricultural  holdings  should  be  treated  differently  in  these 
respects  to  Urban  jjroperties.  The  struggling  poor  of  our  great 
towns — to  whom  the  one  object  in  life  is  to  keep  their  little 
homes  together;  and  to  whom  the  keenest  terror  is  the  possi- 
bility of  the  broker's  man  putting  in  a  levy  for  the  landlord's 
rent — may  not  unreasonably  ask  that  they,  at  least,  shall  be 
admitted  to  participate  in  the  great  measure  of  justice, 
the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Distress,  which  the  well- 
fed    farmer,  with    his    sprucely-dressed    wi/e   and-  daughters, 
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whom  they  see  driving  into  town  behind  a  promising  young 
horse  every  market  day,  are  so  energetically  and  vociferously 
claiming  for  themselves. 

Nor  need  special  mention  be  made  of  the  demand  under  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  Bill  for  a  two  years'  notice  on  either  hand  to 
determine  a  tenancy.  Arrangements  of  this  sort  cut  both  ways. 
Not  many  years  ago  the  most  loudly  vaunted  panacea  for  agri- 
cultural ills  was  the  granting  of  long  leases.  In  Scotland  the 
new-femgled  system  obtained  its  widest  development.  But  the 
last  few  years  of  agricultural  depression  have  considerably 
modified  the  views  of  the  Scotch  nineteen  years'  leaseholders, 
and  there  is  now  a  stronger  feeling  amongst  the  canny  North 
country  farmers  in  favour  of  breaking  leases  than  there  ever  was 
in  fevour  of  obtaining  them.  As  a  rule  **  notices  to  quit "  pro- 
ceed as  often  from  farmers,  their  *'  executors,  administrators, 
and  assigns,"  as  they  do  from  landlords ;  and  circumstances  not 
infrequently  arise  which  would  render  it  an  intolerable  hardship 
that  the  occupier  of  a  farm  or  his  representative  should  be  tied 
to  it  with  all  its  obligations  for  a  period  of  two,  or  possibly 
nearly  three,  years. 

The  vital  points  of  the  Alliance  Bill,  as  of  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
are  the  three  F's — Fair  rent.  Fixity  of  tenure,  and  Free  sale. 
It  is  true  that  this  dish  of  F's  is  somewhat  diflferently  served  up 
in  this  country  to  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  administered  to  • 
the  Irish  landlords.  But  the  principles  underlying  both  proposals 
are  radically  the  same.  In  each  case  the  essence  of  the  Act  con- 
sists in  transferring  to  one  class  of  persons  something  that  at 
present  belongs  to  another.  I  have  said  that  the  Alliance  Bill 
includes  the  Irish  Land  Act  principle  of  fair  rent.  In  support 
of  this  statement  I  need  only  quote  Section  13  of  the  proposed 
Bill  which  provides  that — "When  a  landlord  and  tenant  are 
willing  to  renew  the  contract  or  tenancy,  and  the  landlord  asks 
for  an  increase  of  rent,  or  the  tenant  asks  for  a  decrease  of  rent, 
then,  if  the  parties  fail  to  agree,  either  party  may  apply  to  the 
Court  to  determine  the  difference  between  them."  Another 
section,  Section  9,  provides  that  in  estimating  the  value  of 
the  holding  the  Court  shall  not  increase  the  rent  on  account 
of  any  improvements  made  or  acquired  by  the  tenant,  or 
reduce  the  value  because  of  any  acts  or  defaults  of  the  tenant. 
If  this  proposed  legislative  provision  does  not  imply  the  adop- 
tion of  the  principle  of  fair  rent  then  language  has  ceased  to 
have  any  meaning. 

As  regards  the  question  of  fixity  of  tenure,  it  is  true  that  a 
landlord  may  get  rid  of  a  tenant  by  giving  him  two  years' 
notice  and  paying  the  amount  of  compensation  "  that  a  person 
having  sufficient  means  to  cultivate  the  holding,  and  against 
whom,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  there  is  no  objection  on 
reasonable  grounds,  offers  to  give  in  c(m8iderati(m  ^J>£' 
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admitted  as  tenant  of  the  holding  at  the  rent  payable  by  the 
outgoing  tenant,  or  at  such  increased  or  decreased  rent  as  may 
have  been  determined  in  the  manner  by  this  Act  provided." 
It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  not  absolute  fixity  of  tenure. 
Perhaps  not ;  but  it  is  as  much  like  it  as  a  boy  is  like  a  man. 
The  inevitable  result  of  this  clause,  coupled  with  the  clause 
previously  quoted,  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  tenant  right 
of  the  Ulster  pattern,  which,  in  the  end,  would  most  certainly 
eat  into  the  very  heart  of  the  landlord's  property. 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  that  of  free  sale.  Clause  24 
of  the  proposed  Bill  provides  that — "  Every  tenant  shall  be 
entitled  to  assign  his  tenancy  to  any  one  person  having  suffi- 
cient means  to  cultivate  the  holding,  and  against  whom,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Court,  there  is  no  objection  on  reasonable  grounds, 
provided  that  the  landlord  may  elect  to  determine  the  tenancy, 
and  to  pay  compensation  in  the  manner  provided  by  this  Act  to 
an  outgoing  tenant."  Surely  this  involves  the  principle  of  free 
sale,  the  landlord's  only  alternative  being  to  buy  out  the  rights 
of  the  outgoing  tenant. 

Of  course  the  whole  question  turns  upon  the  measure  of  com- 
pensation to  which  the  outgoing  tenant  is  entitled.  Under 
the  Glamorganshire  custom  a  landlord  cannot  get  rid  of  a 
tenant  without  paying  him  for  his  unexhausted  improvements. 
Nor  can  he  do  so  under  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act.  The 
iniquity  and  impolicy  of  the  present  system  of  land  tenure 
consist  in  the  fact  that  in  a  great  many  counties  of  England 
and  Wales  it  is  possible  for  a  landlord  to  confiscate  his  tenant's 
property.  To  abolish  this  ci^ng  injustice  is  the  object  of  all 
rational  land  law  reformers,  and  in  so  far  as  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  Bill  provides  for  this,  it  is  deserving  of  support.  But 
unfortunately  it  goes  a  great  deal  fmther,  and  in  doing  so 
trenches  upon  the  landlord's  property.  By  its  provisions  the 
outgoing  tenant  will  be  virtually  entitled  to  sell,  not  his 
improvements  only — natural  justice  as  well  as  the  highest 
interests  of  agriculture  demand  that  he  should  have  that  power 
— ^but  he  will  also  be  empowered  to  sell  something  which  is  not 
his  own — the  occupation  of  a  farm  not  his  own,  the  employment 
of  a  property  that  belongs  to  another. 

The  supporters  of  the  Alliance  Bill  strenuously  deny  this 
construction  of  their  proposed  Act.  But  a  little  consideration 
will  serve  to  demonstrate  its  correctness.  It  is  one  of  the 
rights  of  property,  as  it  at  present  exists,  that  a  landlord 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  choose  his-  own  tenant.  He  may  have 
a  morbid  aversion  to  red-haired  men,  or  Roman  Catholics,  or 
reformers  of  the  Bradlaugh  type.  Under  the  existing  law 
he  can  secure  the  exclusion  from  tenancies  upon  the  estate 
which  he  owns  of  any  gentleman  possessing  these,  in  his  opinion, 
insurmountable  disqualifications.  By  the  Alliance  Bill  he  prould 
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be  stripped  of  this  incidence  of  property,  and  be  compelled^ 
willy-nilly,  to  have  dealings  with  such  antipathetical  subjects, 
and  see  them  securely  established  on  his  most  cherished  posses- 
sions  at  his  very  doors. 

Another  feature  of  the  Alliance  Bill  is  that,  imder  its  pro- 
visions, the  landlord  loses  all  control  over  the  cultivation  of  his 
own  land.  The  assumption  upon  which  the  proposed  legislation 
is  based  is  that  the  tenant  will  cultivate  well  for  his  own  sake. 
If  he  fail  to  do  so  the  loss  will  fall  upon  his  own  shoulders,, 
for  when  he  quits  his  tenancy  he  will  find  no  one  willing  to  pay 
for  admission  to  an  exhausted  and  badly-fanned  holding.  It 
is  only  fair  to  state  also  that  the  new  Bill  provides  the  landlord 
with  a  remedy  against  deterioration,  by  application  to  a  Court 
presided  over  by  a  County  Court  judge  and  two  nominees  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians.  But  deterioration  of  a  holding  may  assume 
a  shape  which  cannot  be  assessed  even  by  such  a  judicial 
tribunal  as  is  thus  provided.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a  tenant 
might  decrease  the  sentimental  value  of  a  landlord's  property 
whilst  distinctly  increasing  its  letting  value.  I  happen  to 
know  a  channingly-situated  farm  in  the  vale  of  Glamorgan,  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  which  is  that  its  wide  expanse  of  beauti- 
iully  timbered  undulations  is  overlooked  by  the  squire's  house, 
and  forms  the  principal  feature  in  the  landscape  visible  from 
his  windows.  The  productiveness  of  that  farm  would  be 
largely  increased  if  every  tree  upon  it  were  cut  down.. 
And  thus  "  improved,"  the  present  tenant  would,  doubtless, 
if  the  Alliance  Bill  were  in  operation,  be  able  to  sell  his 
interest  in  it  at  a  higher  figure  than  he  could  obtain  for  it 
in  its  present  condition.  Thus  cleared  of  the  ancestral  elms 
which  encumber  its  acres,  it  would  grow  more  turnips  and  wheat 
and  produce  of  all  kinds,  and  be  infinitely  more  easy  to  work. 
But  how  would  its  value  be  affected  in  the  landlord's  eyes  ?  He 
knows  and  loves  every  tree  upon  his  estate.  To  cut  one  down 
would  be,  in  his  eyes,  an  act  of  Vandalism,  as  well  as  of  cruel 
spoliation.  Yet,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  from  an  attentive  perusal 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Bill,  and  the  official  explanations  of  it 
that  have  been  made  public,  a  tenant  under  its  provisions  would 
be  perfectly  justified  in  making  his  farm  as  productive  as  i)Ossible,. 
and  treating  with  contemptuous  disregard  his  landlord's  senti- 
mental affection  for  ornamental  timber. 

Tlie  sjiace  at  my  disposal  will  not  admit  of  an  exhaustive 
statement  of  all  the  objections  to  this  most  revolutionary  project.. 
That  it  would  result  in  the  tninsference  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
landlord's  property  to  the  present  race  of  tenant  farmers  is 
im(juestionable.  The  better  the  landlord,  the  more  considerate 
he  is  in  the  matter  of  rent  and  allowances  to  his  tenants  ;  the 
more  desirable  his  farm  is  for  a  score  of  reasons  quite  apart  from 
its  productive  qualities  the  more  would  it  be  in  demai^d ;  and: 
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consequently  the  higher  would  be  the  jJrice  which  an  incoming 
tenant  would  offer  "  in  consideration  of  being  admitted  as  tenant 
of  the  holding  at  the  rent  ^myable  by  the  outgoing  tenant." 
There  are  scores  of  farms  in  Glamorganshire  at  the  present 
moment,  for  admission  to  any  one  of  which  at  the  existing  rent 
there  would  be  a  crowd  of  applicants  willing  to  pay,  not  only  the 
full  sum  due  to  the  occupier  for  his  unexhausted  improvements, 
but,  in  addition,  a  substantial  premium  for  possession.  Does 
it  require  any  argument  to  prove  that  the  bonus  or  premium 
for  admission  to  the  farm  would  belong  to  the  landlord,  and  in 
no  sense  be  the  property  of  the  tenant  ? 

But  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that,  however  greatly  tlu» 
jyt^esent  tenant  w6uld  benefit  by  the  legislative  "  conveyance  " 
which  the  Alliance  Bill  proposes,  his  successors  througli- 
out  all  time  would  carry  on  their  business  under  conditions 
more  onerous  than  have  hitherto  been  borne  by  any  class 
of  tenant  farmers.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  all  farms 
in  the  future  woul(J  of  necessity  be  rack  rented.  The  land- 
lords, reduced  to  a  position  little  better  than  that  of  rent 
chargers,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  make  reductions  upon  the 
"judicial  rents  "  fixed,  after  much  litigation,  by  the  influential 
tribunal  to  which  is  to  be  entrusted  the  adjudication  of  interests 
incomparably  greater  than  any  others  in  this  country.  And 
it  would  be  a  source  of  little  gratification  to  tlie  tenant  who  had 
to  face  the  next  cycle  of  bad  seasons  to  know  that  the  loss  would 
fall  entirely  on  his  own  shoulders,  and  eat  deeply  into  the  capital 
he  had  invested  in  purchasing  the  right  of  admission  to  his 
holding. 

I  might  ibilify  the  opinions  I  have  expressed  in  this 
paper  by  quotations  from  the  writings  of  nearly  every 
influential  public  man  who  has  dealt  with  the  subject. 
Strange  to  say,  the  chief  opposition  to  the  principles  em- 
bodied in  the  Farmers'  Alliance  Bill  has  proceeded  from 
the  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert, 
who  has  been  described  as  a  '*  Radicjil  Republican,"  and 
who  is  at  all  events  a  member  of  the  "  Extreme  Left" — ^touse  a 
French  political  phrase — has  denounced  the  measure  in  unspar- 
ing terms.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  Mr.  Howard  (the  principal  promoter 
of  the  Alliance  Bill)  and  half  the  tenant  farmers  of  Bedfordshire* 
rode  up  to  the  doors  of  the  Bedfordshire  landlords,  and,  present- 
ing pistols  at  their  heads,  dictated  the  present  terms  of  their  Bill, 
it  would  want  no  letter  of  mine  to  convince  Mr.  Howard  of  the 
nature  of  his  enteq)rise.  But  where  is  the  difference  ?  An 
Act  of  Parliament  is  just  as  forcible  a  transfer  as  the  pistol 
business,  and  the  men  by  whose  efforts  the  Act  of  Parliament 
is  to  be  voted  are  the  same  men  as  the  armed  cavalcade — thc^ 
men  who  ai*e  to  reap  the  profit."  Lord  Braboume — better 
remembered,  perhaps,  as  Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen — although 
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he  has  always  insisted  uix>n  the  right  of  the  occupier  to  be 
compensated  for  unexhausted  improvements,  declares  the 
Alliance  proi)osal  to  be  "  a  mischievous  subversion  of  the  rights 
of  property."  Even  Lord  Derby,  that  latest  and  most  distin- 
guished convert  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  emulates  the  immor- 
tal Griffiths  in  his  desire  to  be  known  as  "  the  safe  man,"  has 
declared  against  Mr.  Howard's  i)roposals.  "I  am  quite 
prepared,"  his  lordship  said,  in  a  recent  public  utterance, 
^'to  supjwrt  a  fair  plan  for  compensating  tenants  for  un- 
exhausted improvements.  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of  allowing 
the  tenant  to  sell  what  he  calls  his  interest,  \^hich  really  means 
something  that  is  his,  and  a  good  deal  that  is  not."  Even  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  ablest  representative  in  the  press  of  the 
most  extreme  and  acrid  democracy,  has  declared  against  the 
Alliance  Bill,  and  gives  it  as  its  opinion  that  "  no  effective 
group,  even  of  extreme  Liberals,  will  accej^t  it." 

Under  these  circumstances,  landowners  in  this  country  need 
not  fear  at  present  being  subjected  to  the  fate  which  has  over- 
taken their  Irish  brethren.  Tenant  farmers  in  England  and 
Wales  naturally  enough  fail  to  see  why  a  different  code  of  public 
morality  should  prevail  on  one  side  of  the  Irish  Channel  to  that 
which  is  in  force  on  the  other.  Whether  this  difference  be 
due  to  the  differing  circumstances,  social  and  economical,  which 
prevail  in  the  two  countries,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  over-powering  exigencies  of  party  government,  it  is  not 
ray  province  here  to  discriminate.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  offer 
the  opinion,  based  upon  the  arguments  I  have  adduced  above, 
that  the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  all  such  modifications  of  it  as  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  Bill,  are  incapable  of  adoption  in  this  country 
so  long  as  our  present  notions  of  public  honesty  and  morality 
continue  operative. 

Lascelles  Carr. 
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HALF-HOURS  WITH  THE  MICROSCOPE. 


It  is  pleasant,  during  the  long  winter  evenings,  to  make  use 
of  summer  gleanings,  by  submitting  them  to  that  wonderful 
explorer  into  nature's  mysteries,  the  microscope.  I  do  so,  some- 
times, in  my  lonely  studio  amongst  the  Welsh  mountains.  And, 
whilst  thus  eng&ged,  the  discomforts  without,  the  blinding  snow, 
and  the  howling  wind,  are  forgotten.  Reminded  thereof  by  leaf 
and  wing,  I  have  with  me,  once  more,  the  summer  glories  and 
the  autumnal  tints ;  and  but  little  exercise  of  the  imagination 
is  required  to  bring  the  song  of  the  bird,  and  the  quiet  murmur 
of  the  stream,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  back  again 
to  my  ears. 

The  blinds  are  down, and  the  cheery  glow  of  the  j&re  brightens 
the  hearth.  Now  let  the  lamp  give  out  a  full  but  chastened 
light — the  very  light  for  a  student,  for  it  has  not  the  garishness 
of  gas.     Beneath  its  ray  I  will  examine  my  gleanings. 

Here  is  one,  a  speck  at  the  first  sight,  which  you  would 
brush  away  with  your  hand,  as  if  it  were  a  "  black  "  that  had 
settled  down.  Look  more  closely.  It  is  dust ;  just  a  speck  or 
two  of  dust.  Aye,  but  what  a  wonderful  thing  dust  is.  Who 
can  exhaust  its  wonders  ?  Placed  in  congenial  warmth,  and 
subjected  to  certain  conditions,  specks  of  apparent  dust  resolve 
themselves  into  life,  and  are  either  winged  beauties  or  the  living 
germinations  of  pestilence. 

From  the  infusoria  that  lie  hidden  in  the  form  of  a  speck  of 
dust,  who  knows  what  will  be  developed  ?  The  malaria  of  desola- 
tion, ague,  fevers?  Causes  such  as  dust,  are  seemingly  insig- 
nificant, but  in  their  results  leave  vacant  chairs,  and  hearts 
mourning  and  refusing  to  be  comforted.  But  every  dust  is 
not  of  this  kind  ;  though  in  future  half  hours  I  will  dwell  even 
upon  these. 

The  dust  before  us  is  the  down  brushed  from  the  back  oi 
a   butterfly.     Now  place    it    gently   under  the^Jiighest  powe;* 
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of  the  microscope,  some  forty  thousand  times  magnified,  and 
lo,  what  a  transfonnation  scene  !  The  colom-less  dust  is  rainbow 
hued.  Beautiful  reds,  yellows,  and  blues  are  before  you,  one 
exquisitely  Venetian-like  in  tint ;  and  the  dust,  in  its  entirety, 
becomes  winged  armour,  worthy  to  adorn  even  Gabriel. 

How  beautiful  are  the  pfrovisions  of  nature  !  The  power  of 
vision  we  possess  is  antinged  for  our  general  comfort  and  pur- 
poses. If  we  saw  onici'oscopicaUy^  the  well-supplied  dinner  table 
would  be  made  horrible ;  and  the  cup  from  the  sparkling 
spring  appear  a  nauseous  draught.  But  the  butterfly,  which 
has  no  desire  for  butcher's  meat,  and  whose  ample  drink  is  from  the 
bead  of  dew  in  the  flower  cup,  sees  its  own  glories  by  a  special 
arrangement  of  vision.  And  what  a  world  of  beauty  it  revels 
in !  Our  fancy  balls  pale  in  comparison,  and  the  "  Arabian 
Nights  "  becomes  a  sober  common-place  narrative.  I  can  imagine 
the  dullest-tinted  butterfly,  as  perceptible  to  human  eyes,  cast- 
ing far  into  the  shade  all  our  highest  efforts  at  spectacular 
effect,*  and  making  the  products  of  the  rarest  looms  a  very 
secondary  wonder  in  tint  and  fabric. 

Still  another  idea  comes  to  the  mind  in  the  mountain  home 
and  the  silent  room.  By  gentle  movement  I  make  the  speck  of 
dust  progress  slowly  before  the  field  of  vision,  and  fully  three 
seconds  are  occupied  in  its  transit.  The  veriest  fraction  in  pass- 
ing occupies  as  long  a  time  as  it  would  take  for  a  swallow  to  wing 
its  flight  a  couple  of  hundred  yards.  If  beauty,  then,  of  rarest 
kind  is  disclosed  to  the  butterfly  by  its  own  special  vision,  so  alsfo 
may  we  infer  is  size  and  space.  The  companion  of  the  butterfly*8 
existence  becomes  the  fair  and  well-proportioned  good  wife,  and 
the  sweep  of  flight  is  vaster,  and  the  action  of  its  wing  more 
ponderous  and  huge. 

Greater  thoughts.  Is  vision  only  relative  ?  A  host  of  other 
speculations,  too,  pour  in. 

But  the  half  hour  has  passed,  and  I  sink  back  into  my  arm 
chair,  and  give  them  shelter  for  the  night. 

Our  Artist. 
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THE  OLD  HUNTSMAN. 


"  Come  and  have  a  day  with  the  hounds,"  said  Jones,  the 
master  of  the  Old  Court  Hounds. 

**  I  will,"  said  I.     **  Where  will  you  meet  ?" 

He  named  the  place,  and  at  an  early  hour  I  was  there.  But 
there  was  no  Jones,  no  huntsman,  no  hounds. 

"Where  is  Jones?"  said  I  mentally,  looking  around  in 
every  direction.  At  that  moment  a  distant  bay  came  upon  the 
wind.  There,  unmistakably,  was  Jones.  Simultaneously  with 
the  thought  there  appeared  in  sight  an  old,'  undersized  man,  in 
faded  velveteens,  carrying  a  stick  like  an  Alpine  wanderer,  or 
such  an  one  as  lolo  Morganwg  did.  As  he  came  near  I  recog- 
nised the  old  squire's  huntsman,  immortalised  on  canvas  along 
wi^.h  the  favourite  hounds  and  the  squire,  and  his  friends  as  well. 
Alas !  squire  is  gone,  friends  are  gone,  and  the  hounds  are  gone. 
Only  the  old  huntsman  is  left ;  and,  true  to  the  instincts  of  the 
past,  he  had  scented  the  sound  of  the  hunt  from  afar,  and  came 
to  join  in  running  down  Puss.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ Google 
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"  Where  is  Mr.  Jones  ?"  said  I,  as  he  came  near. 
"  Down  in  yonder  wood,"  was  the  reply.  "  You  can  gene- 
rally start  a  hare  there,"  and  away  we  hurried  to  the  scene. 
Yelp,  yelp !  bay,  bay !  now  in  one  spot,  then  in  another,  each 
dog  trying  it's  voice  in  turns,  but  not  in  concert.  That  was  to 
come.  As  we  stood  the  yelping  came  nearer,  and  presently, 
over  the  hedge,  that  was  brilliant  with  its  red  berries  and 
tinted  leaves,  came  a  hound,  its  breast  muddied,  its  tongue  out, 
but  its  attention  so  fixed  on  the  great  object  at  heart — that  of 
picking  up  the  scent,  and  running  down  its  prey — that  we  were 
unnoticed.  Another  hound,  another,  and  now  they  come  in  a 
cluster,  and  with  them  a  collier,  w^ho,  fired  with  the  passion, 
had  discarded  his  mandril  for  the  day,  seized  a  huge  stick  from 
tlie  hedge,  and  turned  beater.  More  beaters,  more  dogs,  and 
then,  on  a  high-mettled  steed,  burst  forth  Jones,  jfte  was 
booted  for  the  occasion,  and  full  of  zest. 

"  Ha,  ha !"  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  '"  we  couldn't  wait ;  but 
come  along.  It's  a  splendid  morning ;  we  shall  soon  be  in  full 
cry.  Hallo  !"  he  said,  noting  the  old  huntsman ;  "  glad  to  see 
you.  Here,"  handing  him  his  horn,  *'  you  can  do  it  better  than 
I,"  and  his  voice  became  almost  deferential. 

The  old  man's  face  flushed  with  pride,  but  he  modestly  drew 
back  with  a  "  No,  no,  master,  sound  it  you,"  and  Jones  forth- 
with made  the  hollows  of  the  mountains  echo,  and  brought  his 
hounds  together. 

"  We  are  going  to  try  that  covert,"  said  Jones.  "  You  keep 
on  the  high  ground,  and  if  we  start  a  hare  you  will  have  a 
capital  chance  of  being  in  at  the  death." 

Then,  as  I  stood  by,  came  forth  more  colliers  and  a  couple  of 
ironworkers,  acting  as  beaters.  One  had  a  hound  fastened  to  a 
chain,  and  when  the  horn  rang  forth,  and  the  other  hoimds 
yelped,  the  mad  efforts  that  chained  animal  made  to  get  loose 
were  trying  to  witness. 

Away  swept  the  party,  and  steadily  the  old  huntsman  and  my- 
self marched  upwards,  he  keeping  a  demure  silence,!  interested 
in  the  zeal  of  the  collier  boys.  What  was  the  venerable  hunts- 
man thinking  about  ?  He  plodded  on  sturdily  with  his  burden 
of  seventy  years.  But  not  a  word  said  he.  Was  he  in  old  hunt- 
ing fields  ?  Did  he  hear  the  old  squire's  voice,  the  music  of  the 
chase,  and  the  revel  that  wound  up  the  day  ? 

I,  too,  must  have  fallen  into  a  musing  fit.  We  had  increased 
the  distance  between  us  and  the  field,  and  were  on  one  of  those 
picturesque  cwms  which  so  pleasantly  diversify  the  mountain 
slopes  in  Wales. 

Yelp,  yelp !  Ah !  a  grand  crash  at  last !  As  when  the 
marriage  bells  ring  forth,  and  send  their  gladness  over  meadow 
and  hill  side,  so  burst  forth  the  music  of  the  chase  !      f^,^r^i^\^ 
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What  was  that  ?  Old  velveteens,  with  his  seventy  summers, 
climbing  like  a  boy  over  a  rasping  hedge,  and  then,  wielding 
the  stick  vigorously  in  the  air,  shouting  forth  the  war  cry  of 
old,  "  Hark  !  t'  Rambler !  Hark !  t'  Rambler !  Yeo !  yoicks  ! 
t'  rabler !  t'  rabler  !  boo,  oo-oo-o  !" 

All  reticence  was  gone,  everything  forgotten.  The  old 
huntsman  was  like  a  boy  again.  Indescribably  comic  and 
grotesque  were  liis  attitudes  and  his  utterances.  You 
thought  one  moment  that  it  was  the  favourite  dog.  Rambler, 
that  was  called  the  next  that  it  was  Rabler;  and  then 
you  gave  it  up  as  "foreign  language,"  and  all  the  while 
we  were  sweeping  on  in  full  cry,  the  hounds  getting  fex  ahead, 
and  the  beaters  out  of  breath.  The  old  collier,  who  had  the 
chained  dog,  stood  it  for  some  time,  restraining  the  mad  bounds 
of  the  animal  to  be  free,  but  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and 
the  look  that  dog  gave  him  when  released,  and  he  bounded 
away,  was  as  htiman  in  its  gratitude  as  ever  I  have  seen. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "there  is  no  wonder  at  the  fescination  of  the 
hunt.  This  clear,  bracing  air,  that  music  in  the  wind,  the 
aroma  of  the  fading  fern  under  your  feet,  the  sense  of  vigour  in 
your  limbs,  no  aches,  no  ails.  This  is  nature  !  No  shops,  no 
desks,  no  professions,"  and  I  essayed  a  fadnt  eflfort  to  get  into 
the  "  t'  Rambler  "  cry,  so  all  engrossing  was  the  influence  of 
the  scene.  * 

Then  came  a  lull.  I  note  the  old  velveteens  with  the  seventy 
summers  in  a  field  below  crossing  it  as  steadily  as  a  hound, 
and  without  looking  either  to  the  right  or  the  left.  Occa- 
sionally from  the  dense  wood  comes  forth  his  cry.  Now  there 
is  a  momentary  burst,  subsiding  into  partial  yelping.  They  are 
at  fault,  and  out  rings  Jones'  horn,  and  dashing  up  like  a 
centaur,  he  is  at  my  side. 

"  We  are  at  fault,"  he  said,  "  but  shall  soon  pick  up  again. 
Try  this  compound,"  handing  me  the  flask,  and,  just  as  I  had 
taken  a  "  nip,"  crash  again  went  the  musical  cry  of  the  hounds, 
and  forth  out  of  the  leafy  covert,  beautiful  with  its  autumnal 
tints,  came  the  motley  throng.  Close  before  them  was  Puss, 
hard  pressed,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  hounds  was — seventy 
summers  !  Jones  waited  no  longer.  Soon  he  and  the  rest  were 
in  the  chase,  and  in  less  time  than  I  have  taken  to  describe  it 
a  mile  of  ground  was  covered.  There  was  no  throwing  us  off 
again.  Through  ferns  knee  deep,  over  a  blaze  of  purple  heather, 
taking  weather-stained  walls  at  a  bound,  now  into  a  boggy  piece, 
then  over  a  brook  that  bubbled,  half  choked  though  it  was  with 
fallen  leaves — on,  still  on !  Now  one  of  the  beaters  comes  to 
grief,  for  a  blackberry  hedge  has  take  away  some  of  his 
garments,  and  left  instead,  by  way  of  recompense,  a  few  thorns. 
»Still  he  is  game,  if  barbed.  And  still  more  game  is  the 
fleeting:  Puss ;  now,  alas  !  doomed.     The  woods  and  the  ewms 
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have  been  left  behind.  Puss  has  taken  to  the  mountain  land, 
where  she  has  not  even  a  shrub  to  hide  under.  Too  late  she 
sees  her  error.  See  turns,  doubles,  alas  !  There  is  a  cry  like 
a  stricken  child,  and  Puss — is  in  the  hands  of  Jones  ! 

Not  far  behind,  winded  somewhat,  comes  the  old  huntsman* 
His  face  is  like  a  well-developed  red  berry  with  the  sunshine 
upon  it.  He  is  patting  Bambler,  he  is  fondling  Duke.  Now 
he  takes  a  full  draught  from  the  flask  of  the  hospitable  Jones. 
He  is  in  the  seventh  heaven  of  esctacy,  and,  like  one  of  the 
m,ost  honoured  of  the  hunt,  carries,  ahead  of  us  as  we  return 
'home,  proudly  as  ever  ensign  carried  battle  flag,  the  crimsoned- 
spotted,  red-tinted  hare. 

Ap  Adda. 
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THE  CLAIMS  OF  MEETHYB. 


It  being  now  settled  that  Wales  is  to  be  placed  on  a  par  in 
its  educational  advantages  with  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
by  having  a  University  of  her  own,  the  time  has  arrived  when 
it  is  fitting  and  even  necessary  that  the  claims  of  the  various 
towns  of  wales  for  the  location  of  the  two  colleges  should  be 
laid  before  the  public. 

The  object  of  this  paper,  however,  will  be,  not  to  depreciate 
other  towns,  but  to  urge  the  claims  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  as  a  town 
admirably  suited  for  the  erection  of  the  proposed  University  for 
Wales.  It  might  be  urged  with  considerable  force  that,  as 
Merthyr  is  known  far  and  near  to  be  the  Metropolis  of  Wales, 
it  would  be  unfair  to  ignore  the  claims  of  a  town  for  scholastic 
purposes  which  has  so  largely  contributed,  by  its  commercial 
industries,  to  make  Wales  famous  among  the  civilized  countries 
of  the  world.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  adaptability  of  Merthyr 
as  a  place  for  the  erection  of  a  college  for  the  education  of  the 
youth  of  Wales  can  be  well  sustained  on  other  and  more  im- 
portant grounds.    We  will  briefly  point  out  these  advantages. 

I. — ^Let  us  look  at  Merthyr  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
The  old  saying,  mena  sana  in  corpore  saTiOy  will  ever  remain 
true.  The  first  and  most  important  step  to  be  taken  in  the 
education  of  young  men  is  to  see  that  they  are  in  good  health, 
and  that  they  be  sent  to  the  most  healthy  place  to  receive  their 
education.  Here,  certainly,  Merthyr  has  the  advantages  over 
any  of  the  large  towns  of  Wales.  It  has  a  plentiful  supply  of 
the  purest  water,  second  only  to  Glasgow ;  and  the  drainage  can 
almost  be  said  to  be  perfect  in  its  operations,  having  been  ex- 
ecuted under  the  able  superintendence  of  Mr.  Samuel  Harpur, 
whose  engineering  abilities  in  sanitary  matters  are  widely  cele- 
brated. It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  since  the  unlimited  supply 
4>f  the  purest  water  and  the  perfect  drainage  of  the  tewn,  the  death 
rate  of  Merthyr  has  diminished  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  it 
may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  Merthyr  stands  pre- 
eminently the  healthiest  of  all  the  largest  tewns  of  Wales,  if  not, 
indeed,  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Add  to  this,  the  bracing 
mountain  air  of  the  surrounding  district,  and  the  plejisant 
xambles  among   most  picturesque   scenery  of  mountains  and 
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valleys,  which  can  be  obtained  in  a  half  hour's  walk  from  the 
town,  and  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  claims  of  Merth}^  to 
have  one  of  the  colleges  connected  with  the  University  of  Wales 
must  carry  great  weight  in  every  impartial  mind. 

2. — Merthyr  is  a  cheap  place  to  live  in.  Much  cheaper,  for 
instance,  than  either  Cardiff  or  Swansea.  House  rent  is  low,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  young  men  can  get  comfortable  lodgings  at  a 
moderate  rate.  This  is  very  important.  Many  an  aspirant  for 
literary  fame,  among  the  Welsh  people,  springs  up  from  the  less 
wealthy  community.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore, 
that  economy  in  living  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  should 
have  great  weight  in  the  selection  of  the  future  colleges  of  the 
University,  Should  the  selection  fall  upon  Merthyr,  it  is  very 
probable  that  many  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  town  would  lay 
themselves  out  to  provide  comfortable  lodgings  for  the  students. 
Also,  many  of  the  better  class  of  working  people  would  be  a])]e 
to  lodge  young  men  of  slender  means  who  would  be  anxious  to 
enter  the  University.  Food,  also,  can  be  procured  in  Merthyr  as 
cheap  as  in  either  Cardiff  or  Swansea.  There  is  not  a  better 
supplied  meat  market  in  all  South  Wales ;  and  grocery  and  other 
commodities  can  be  procured  here  at  the  lowest  prices.  Taking 
all  in  all,  then,  a  yoimg  man  can  live  in  Merthyr  more  econo- 
mically than  he  could  in  any  other  town  in  South  Wales,  which 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  Merthyr  Tydfil  as  a  place  of 
residence  for  young  students  of  moderate  means  of  whom  it  is 
very  probable  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  Welsh  students  will 
consist. 

3. — Another  important  element  in  favour  of  Merthyr  is,  that 
its  railway  communication  is  so  convenient.  This  can  be  seen 
by  consulting  the  railway  guide,  and  need  not  be  particularised 
here.  Merthyr  is  becoming  more  and  more  important  as  a 
central  town  of  railway  communications,  and  is,  in  fact,  more 
easily  reached  from  all  parts  of  Wales  than  any  of  the  other 
larger  towns. 

Lastly — ^Young  men  are  more  free  from  many  temptations 
to  dissipated  habits  in  Merthyr  than  they  are  in  other  towns, 
especially  seajjort  towns,  sUch  as  Cardiff  and  Swansea.  The 
Merthyr  people  are,  generally  speaking,  industrious  and  sober, 
and  have  no  time  nor  inclination  to  spend  hours  in  dissipation  or 
idle  frivolities.  This  gives  a  healthy  tone  to  the  morals  of  the 
town,  and  would  have  great  influence  over  the  moral  conduct  of 
a  number  of  young  scholastics  congregated  together  in  the 
town. 

The  writer  of  this  article  ventures  to  lay  the  above  claims  of 
Merthyr  before  the  proper  authorities  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  confidence,  being  at  the  same  time  conscious  of  many  imper- 
fections in  the  stating  of  them,  having  been  asked,  almost 
literally  at  the  eleventh  hour  before  going  to  press,  to  say  some-ole 
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thing  in  behalf  of  a  town  in  which  he  has  lived  for  over  twenty-one 
years;  and  of  which  he  might  be  expected,  from  so  long  a 
residence  in  the  place,  to  speak  with  some  authority  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  tlie  town  and  its  surrounding  district.  The 
advantages  of  Merthyr  over  other  Welsh  towns  might  be  mul- 
tiplied, but  what  has  been  adduced  in  this  brief  article  will, 
we  venture  to  say,  compare  favourably  with  any  arguments 
that  may  be  brought  forward  in  advocating  the  claims  of  Swansea 
or  Cardiff  as  towns  adapted  for  the  erection  of  a  University 
College  for  Wales. 

Nestor  R.  Williams. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  SWANSEA. 


Assuming  that  a  provincial  college,  to  provide  opportunities 
for  the  people  of  South  Wales  to  acquire  an  advanced  education 
at  home,  and  at  as  low  a  cost  as  possible,  is  desirable,  the 
question  of  the  location  of  the  college  is  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. If  a  false  step  be  taken,  and  the  college  be  mis- 
placed, much  of  the  good  which  it  might  do  will  be  lost,  and 
possibly  another  failure  may  have  to  be  recorded.  Nothing  is 
more  likely  to  lead  to  this  result  than  to  be  led  astray  by  a 
phrase,  the  claim  of  this  place  or  that,  whose  inhabitants  may 
wish,  or  whose  authorities  may  agitate,  for  the  honour  of  being 
the  collegiate  town.  The  college  is  not  to  be  for  the  town,  but 
for  the  students  who  from  all  parts  of  South  Wales  are  to  flock 
to  it.  The  claim  of  those  who  may  be  expected  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  education  it  will  aflbrd  is  really  the  only  one  tbar: 
should  be  taken  into  account,  and  they  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  of  South  Wales,  The  college  is  to  be  brought  to  them 
because  they  are  imable  to  go  to  the  colleges  which  already  exist, 
and  in  order  to  afford  a  maximum  of  usefulness  to  them  it  should 
be  established  where  it  would  be  most  advantageous  and 
accessible  to  them. 

The  mind  naturally  turns  to  a  central  spot,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  equi-distant  from  every  extreme  point.  But  this  ?pot,  which 
would  probably  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llandovery,  would 
be  very  inconvenient  for  a  large  majority  of  the  people.  The 
idea  of  the  geometrical  centre  must  give  way  to  two  others — 
that  of  the  centre  of  the  population  and  that  of  the  geographical 
centre,  the  radii  from  which  are  not  straight  lines — lines  "  as  the 
crow  flies  " — but  the  practical  means  of  communication  by  roads, 
iuid  especially  railroads,  with  the  places  where  that  jwpulation 
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resides.  This  is  presumably  what  was  in  the  minds  of  the  com- 
mittee when  they  said  in  their  rej^ort,  p.  66,  "  It  would,  we 
believe,  be  almost  unanimously  agreed  that  such  new  College 
should  be  placed  in  Glamorganshire,  though  there  might  be 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  rival  claims  of  Cardiff 
and  Swansea  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  suitable  site,  Cardiff 
and  the  places  within  reach  of  it  supply  within  a  given  area  the 
larger  population,  Ac."  So  far  as  regards  the  placing  of  the 
coUege  in  Glamorganshire,  their  observation  is  just;  but  there 
its  justice  ends. 

The  population  of  South  Wales  is  as  follows  :  Glamorganshire, 
511,672,  Carmarthenshire,  124,861,  Pembrokeshire,  91,808, 
Cardiganshire,  70,226,  Breconshire,  57,735,  and  Radnorshire, 
23,539.  Glamorganshire  preponderates  with  a  large  majority 
over  the  aggregate  of  the  other  five  counties.  The  college 
should  be  in  Glamorganshire  as  most  easily  accessible  to  the 
majority  of  the  population.  Judged,  however,  by  the  rule  above 
laid  down,  the  "  rival  claims  of  Cardiff  and  Swansea,"  or  rather 
the  claims  of  Cardiff  on  the  toe  hand  and  of  the  people  of  all 
South  Wales  to  have  the  college  at  Swansea  on  the  other,  are 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath.  In  no  way  has  Cardiff 
the  advantage.  Swansea  is  in  no  direction  less  than  thirty  miles 
from  the  boundary  of  the  Principality ;  Cardiff  is,  in  one,  within 
three ;  in  others  it  is  eighty  and  a  hundred.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  a  spot  so  near  the  circumference  could  in  any  sense 
be  deemed  central.  But  it  can  not.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from 
Bridgend  to  Aberdare  it  may  be  taken  as  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  district  whose  population  would  find  Cardiff  more  convenient. 
Area  for  area  it  covers  the  smaller  half  of  the  county  of  Glamor- 
gan, but  the  population  may  be  greater.  Including  a  small  part 
of  Breconshire  which  may  be  taken  with  it,  that  population  is 
about  300,000.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  population  for  whom 
Cardiff  would  be  at  all  more  convenient.  The  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation is  579,841,  or  nearly  twice  as  numerous.  Moreover,  for 
considerable  parts  of  the  tract  thus  accorded  to  Cardiff,  including 
Bridgend,  Aberdare,  and  Merthyr,  the  advantage  of  Cardiff  over 
Swansea  is  merely  a  matter  of  minutes  as  to  time,  and  pence  as 
to  rail  fare  ;  whereas,  for  the  three  western  Counties  at  least,  the 
advantage  of  Swansea  over  Cardiff  must  be  reckoned  in  hours 
and  shillings.  It  is  undeniable  that  Swansea  and  the  places 
within  twelve  miles  of  it,  or  within  fifty  miles  or  more  (within 
the  Principality  of  course),  all  practicable  distances,  all  "  within 
reach  of  it,"  supply  far  greater  populations  than  the  same  area 
round  Cardiff.  Taking  one  radius  alone,  that  of  about  twenty- 
four  miles,  an  artificial  and  restricted  "  given  area "  is  found 
which  supplies  the  larger  population  for  Cardiff. 

Swansea  is  thus  the  centre  of  the  population.  It  is  also  the 
geographical  centre — the  point  of  convergence  or  centre^  c 
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Eailway  System  of  South  Wales.  By  the  Great  Western  and 
its  tributaries  it  is,  on  the  West,  in  communication  with  Car- 
marthenshire, Pembrokeshire  and  Cardiganshire ;  by  the  London 
and  North  Western  with  Carmarthenshire,  West  Breconshire 
and  Radnorshire ;  by  the  Midland  with  Mid-Breconshire,  and 
Radnorshire,  and  nearly  all  the  districts  served  by  these  lines 
are  two  hours  nearer  Swansea  than  Cardiff — ^while  by  the  Great 
Western  again  it  is  on  the  East  in  direct  communication  with 
the  populous  Northern  and  Southern  parts  of  Glamorganshire. 
The  lines  which  run  out  of  Cardiff  into  Wales  are  only  tlie 
Taff  Vale,  (which  communicates,  as  does  the  Great  Western  ifrom 
Swansea,  with  others  passing  into  Breconshire)  and  the  Great 
Western  which,  through  Swanaeay  communicates  with  all  the 
West  and  North.  The  eye  should  not  nodslead  the  mind  with  a 
network  of  rails  shewn  on  the  map  running  between  Cardiff  and 
the  hills.  Most  of  these  are  small  mineral  lines,  some  running 
parallel  on  different  sides  of  the  same  narrow  valley,  and  by  their 
multiplicity  in  a  small  district  they  do  not  really  add  much  to 
the  facilities  of  inter-communication.  That  Swansea  is  the  most 
accessible  point  for  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  six  Counties 
must  be  taken  to  be  acknowledged,  by  the  fiact  that  it  has  been 
chosen  for  the  Assizes  or  Gaol  deliveries  held  twice  a  year  for 
all  those  Counties.  If  the  proposed  line  connecting  it  with 
the  Rhondda  Valley  be  formed,  its  advantage  in  that  respect  will 
be  unquestionable ;  it  will  be  in  direct  communication  by  rail 
with  every  place  of  importance,  and  of  no  other  town  can  that 
be  said. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  pretence  that  Cardiff  is  a  convenient 
centre  can  be  manipulated  is  by  tacking  on  to  Wales  a  part  of 
England,  the  county  of  Monmouth.  To  build  a  college  for 
the  Welsh  at  Cardiff  would  be  so  to  place  it  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  for  Gloucestershire  than  for  two-thirds  of  those 
for  whom,  owing  to  their  •  exceptional  poverty  and  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  to  be  provided.  Monmouthshire  is  almost 
wholly  an  English  county.  The  Welsh  population  in  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  north  and  west,  the  mining  and  manufsicturing 
areas.  Even  if  all  these,  nay,  if  all  the  211,374  inhabitants  of 
Monmouthshire  be  thrown  into  the  scale  in  favour  of  Cardiff 
(and  for  many  of  them  Bristol,  with  its  established  college,  would 
be  nearer  and  more  attractive)  the  numbers  of  those  for  whom 
Swansea  would  be  more  convenient  would  very  largely  pre- 
dominate; and  Nantyglo  and  Brynmawr,  almost  the  extreme 
Eastern  limits  of  the  mining  and  Welsh  population,  are  no 
further  from  Swansea  than  Cardiff  is. 

It  is  allowed  by  the  Committee  that  "  Swansea  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood are  the  seats  of  more  varied  industries,"  and  that  this 
is  a  point  in  its  favour,  more  particularly  as  it  is  proposed  that 
*^  science,  especially  in  its  application  to  arts  and  manu&ctures. 
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should  occnpy  a  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
college."  It  is  not  only  a  port  of  import  for  various  metalliferous 
ores,  but  has  in  close  proximity  coal  mines,  iron,  steel,  copper, 
silver,  lead,  tin,  spelter,  sulphur,  arsenic,  and  a  number  of  other 
works,  in  which  are  emj^loyed  many  analytical  chemists,  wha 
are  consulted  and  referred  to  for  assays  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  It  is  situated  within,  but  near  the  edge  of,  the  South 
Wales  coalfield,  and  in  an  interesting  geological  district,  a  short 
run  by  rail  taking  the  inquiring  student  into  the  midst  of  the 
Silurian  deposits.  No  place  can  be  better  adapted  for  the  study 
of  the  sciences  in  their  practical  application  to  numerous 
industries. 

There  are  at  Swansea  two  public  libraries,  that  of  the  Koyal 
Institution  and  the  Free  Library,  which — including  that  of  the 
late  Robert  Jones,  and  the  Dr.  Rowland  Wilhams'  bequest — is 
by  far  the  best  in  South  Wales,  especially  in  Welsh  literature. 
As  "  no  provision  is  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of  the  foundation 
for  boarding  and  lodging  the  students,"  it  is  pertinent  to 
remark  that  there  is  ample  lodging  accommodation  for  any 
nimiber.  No  amount  of  promises  of  voluntary  local  efibrt 
should  be  deemed  to  give  to  any  place  a  claim.  Tijaeo  Danaos, 
But  it  may  be  said  that  the  Corporation  is  a  wealthy  one,  and 
will,  no  doubt,  under  the  influence  and  advice  of  Alderman  J. 
J.  Jenkins,  M.P.,  who  has  his  heart  in  this  scheme,  and  is  chair- 
man of  the  Property  Committee,  oflFer  as  a  free  gift  a  freehold 
site  for  the  college  buildings,  able  to  bear  comparison  with  any 
likely  to  be  given  elsewhere.  Indeed  there  are  several,  either 
actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation  or  easily  attainable  by 
exchange  or  otherwise,  of  remarkable  beauty  and  aptitude  for 
such  a  purpose  ;  of  these  the  Corporation  might  almost  give  the 
choice  to  the  selecting  authority.  And  if  "  the  college  should 
be  unsectarian,  and  should  not  undertake  to  provide  any  kind  of 
theological  instruction,"  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  any 
Kind  of  theological  instruction  may  be  obtained  in  the  forty  or 
fifty  chapels,  belonging  to  almost  as  many  sects.  The  charming 
variety  of  its  Dissent,  and  the  absence  of  any  high  or  active 
element  in  its  Churchmanship,  must  unfailingly  reassure  and 
t^mpt  the  typical  Welshman,  lover  of  unsectarian  education,  to. 
Swansea. 

Nor  will  Swansea  yield  the  palm,  without  a  protest,  to  any 
rival  in  many  other  respects.  Cut  ofi"  by  a  line  of  hills  from 
Landore  and  its  works,  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of  gorse- 
crowned  hills,  stretching  down  to  the  shore — not  a  distant  mud- 
bank,  but  a  sandy  beach,  over  which  the  tide  rushes  to  her  very 
feet— Swansea  looks  out  upon  a  Bay  not  easily  surpassed  in 
beauty,  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  Devonshire  Coast,  and  is 
swept  by  the  breeze,  unsullied  by  the  breath  of  man,  fresh  from 
the  Atlantic.  No  wonder,  then,  that,  with  its  plentiful  supply  of 
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pure  water  and  thorough  drainage,  its  air  is  so  healthy.  The 
average  death  rate  for  the  five  years  ending  1880  was  only  21-46 
per  1000.  Within  a  walk  or  easy  distance  of  its  parks  and 
recreation  grounds,  country  lanes,  Clyne  Wood,  the  picturesque 
(rower  Coast,  with  its  rocky  bays  and  secluded  nooks,  or  even 
the  grand  wooded  gorges  and  falls  of  the  confluents  of  the 
Kiver  Nedd,  there  is  no  want  of  places  where  the  tired  student 
may  brush  away  the  cobwebs  and  recruit  his  faculties. 

If  millions  of  tons  of  exported  coal,  multitude  of  telegrams, 
or  even  wealth,  combined  with  a  willingness  to  give  in  order  to 
drag  the  W^elsh  College  away  from  Wales  are  qualifications^ 
Swansea  has  none  of  them.  But  for  central  position,  for 
accessibility,  for  practical  advantages,  for  healthy  air  and  beautiful 
surroundings,  Swansea  is  unsurpassed,  nay  unequalled,  by  any 
other  place  in  South  Wales,  and  no  doubt  the  people  will  give 
of  their  ability  towards  the  erection  of  the  college  there. 

Charles  Henry  Glasoodine. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF  CARDIP^F. 


In  advocating  the  claims  of  CardiflFto  the  proposed  University 
College  for  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  I  would  at  the 
outset  repudiate  the  charge  which  may  be  made  against  me,  of 
prejudice  arising  from  local  interest  and  association.  At  the 
meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hail,  CardifiF,  on  the  11th  of  January, 
I  gave  utterance  to  the  following  remark  :  "  If  I  thought  for 
one  moment  that  Swansea  presented  a  better  sphere  for  the 
college  I  should  feel  bound  as  a  patriotic  Welshman  to  uphold 
its  claims,  but  having  tried  impartially  to  consider  the  question 
with  the  most  friendly  feeling  towards  Swansea,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  if  the  college  is  to  be  of  the  highest  benefit  to- 
Wales,  it  nmst  be  located  in  this  town."  To  this  statement  I 
adhere,  and  I  would  say  further,  that  should  Swansea  be  selected 
as  the  site  of  the  institution,  I  would,  despite  the  views  which 
I  have  j  enunciated,  do  my  utmost,  in  co-operation  with  my 
fellow  countrymen  in  the  sister  town,  tb  ensure  that  success, 
which  it  is  our  common  desire  should  attend  the  college  on  its 
establishment.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  choice  will  fall 
upon  Swansea,  as  in  my  opinion  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
with  Cardiff  it  will  be  found  wanting  in  the  main  points  upon 
which  its  claims  must  be  based. 

My  object  is  to  demonstrate  the  superior  suitability  of  Cardiff, 
and  in  order  that  the  arguments  and  facts  which  I  shall  advance 
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may  carry  their  full  force,  I  will  first  ask  my  readers  to  consider 
whatare  the  conditions  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  University 
College  ?  These  conditions  I  conceive  to  be — First,  that  it  should 
be  central  in  situation ;  Second,  that  the  town  and  locality  in 
which  it  is  placed  should  possess  a  large  and  increasing 
population  of  varied  industries,  with  facilities  of  access,  and  a 
reputation  for  health ;  and  Third,  that  the  social  etatus  and 
requirements  of  the  population  should  be  such  as  to  justify  the 
supposition  that  from  it  would  be  drawn  a  larger  proportion  of 
students  than  from  any  other  available  district  of  corresponding 
area.  In  order  to  show  the  extent  to  which  Cardiff  fulfils  these 
conditions,  I  will  take  them  aeriatvniy  and  support  the  conclusions 
at  which  I  arrive  with  statistics.  These  statistics  I  have 
presented  to  the  public  in  another  form,  ^  but,  as  they  are 
necessary  to  the  establishment  of  my  case,  I  must  here  repeat 
them.  They  disclose  facts  of  the  utmost  importance,  and,  as 
Smollett  has  said,  "  facts  are  stubborn  things  " — they  cannot 
be  controverted. 

First. — Is  Cardiff  central  in  situation  ?  By  "  central "  I  do 
not  mean  geographically  and  geometrically  in  the  middle  of  the 
Area  of  country  in  which  is  comprised  the  counties  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire ;  but  as  near  as  possible  in  the  heart 
of  the  population  comprising  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts, 
and  at  that  point  which  ^woidd  be  to  them  the  most  convenient 
and  accessible.  On  the  map  Swansea  is  no  doubt  in  the  most 
central  position,  but  as  regards  the  population  it  is  not,  as  the 
great  mass  of  people  are  located  in  the  towns  in  the  East  of 
Glamorganshire.  The  principal  of  these  towns  is  Cardiff,  which 
is  undoubtedly  now  the  Metropolis  of  the  Principality,  and  the 
leading  port  in  the  Bristol  Channel.  As  will  be  seen  from 
statistics,  which  will  be  adduced  in  another  connection,  the 
population  within  a  certain  radius  of  Cardiff  forms  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  of  Wales  and  is  vastly  in 
excess  of  that  comprised  within  the  same  radius  of  the  town  of 
Swansea.  Hence  Cardiff  would  be  central  to  the  districts  from 
which  the  proposed  college  would  derive,  not  only  its  students, 
but  its  main  support ;  and  if  the  proximity  of  Aberystwith  and 
Lampeter  to  the  counties  in  the  extreme  west  of  South  Wales 
be  considered,  its  claims  upon  this  point  will  be  strengthened 
in  a  material  degree.  Of  course,  it  may  be  urged  that  Aberyst- 
with College  would  belong  to  North  Wales,  but  in  view  of  the 
disparity  between  the  population  of  the  north  and  south,  it  is 
fair  to  contend  that,  without  some  assistance  from  the  south,  the 
north  would  not  be  able  to  maintain  an  institution  of  its  own. 
And  the  contention  bears  still  more  weight  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  University  Colleges  at  Liverpool  and  Manchester  are 
within  easy  distance  from  the  most  populous  districts  of  North 
Wales.     At  the  present  time  Owen's  College  has  within  its  walls 
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students  from  the  Principality.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
TJiverpool  College,  because  it  has  only  just  been  inaugurated ; 
but,  as  it  is  even  more  accessible,  it  may  be  assumed  that  many 
Welshmen  will  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which  it  offers. 
I  am,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  from  the  districts  which  would 
supply  students  for  the  proposed  new  college,  Carmarthen,  and 
that  part  of  South  Wales  which  lies  to  the  west  of  Carmarthen, 
may,  and  ought  to  be  excised,  as  Aberystwith  would  not  only 
be  the  most  easy  of  access,  but  would  require  their  support. 
That  Cardiff  would  be  in  the  very  heart  of  the  district  of 
South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  which  lies  to  the  east  of 
Carmarthen  no  one  would  venture  to  dispute,  and,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  Cardiff  is  central 
both  in  regard  to  geography  and  population.  I  look  upon  it  as 
the  town  on  which  for  this  reason  alone  the  choice  of  the 
Government  must  inevitably  fall. 

Second. — Does  Cardiff  possess  a  large  and  increasing  popula- 
tion of  varied  industries,  with  facilities  of  access,  and  a  reputation 
for  health  ?  Every  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  of  the  town,  will 
at  once  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  I  dealt 
with  it  so  fully  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Cardiff, 
on  the  11th  January,  that  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than 
give  an  extract  from  a  memorial  which  has  been  prepared  on 
behalf  of  Cardiff,  and  in  which  are  emjpodied  the  whole  of  the 
statistics  I  then  gave.    The  following  is  the  extract : — 

"  The  memorial  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Education 
Department  in  support  of  the  claims  of  this  district  will  contain 
a  mass  of  information  of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the 
facts : — 

Population. 

Cardiff,  1856—27,201  ;  1881—85,378  ;  increase  in  25  years,  214  per  cent. 
Swansea,  Census  1881—63,739. 

1871.  1881.  loorease. 

Cardiff   59,494         ...         85,378         ...         25,884         ...         43  per  cent. 
Swansea  51,702        ...         63,739         ...         12,037         ...         23  per  cent. 

Within  20  miles  radius.  Witliin  25  miles  rsdius. 

Cardiff         474,536         663,280 

Swansea      291,787        404,498 

"  Dividing  South  Wales  into  equal  parts  by  a  line  running 
north  and  south  through  the  centre  of  Swansea  there  is  a 
fitstonary  population  West  of  this  line  of  295,000,  while  on  the 
CardiflF  side  there  is  a  rapidly  progressing  population  of  800,000 
(more  than  half  the  gross  population  of  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire added  together).  If  the  proposed  new  college  be  placed 
at  Swansea,  there  would  be  three  Colleges  (St.  David's,  Aberyst- 
with, and  New  College),  in  the  295,000  division,  and  no 
College  in  the  800,000  division.  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^ Google 
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New  Houbbs. — Cardiff^  500  per  annum  ;  Sicansea^  160  per  annum. 

1^78  1879 

(;ross  Rentai Cardiff  Union     ...     £60-2,721  ...         £609,669 

„  Sicatisea  Union    ...     £3*20,514         ...         £329,997 

Within  25  miles  radias.        Within  25  miles  radius. 
(tRCSs  Rental.— 1879,  Cardiff,  £2,872,584  ;  iiwansea,  £1,435,410 

1876.  1880.  Increase  in  five  yesrs. 

ExPORTS.--C«rrfi/      ...     £2,775,456     ...     £4,161.778     ...     50  per  cent. 
iiicanata    ...  786,407     ...  827,967     ...       5       „ 

Imports.— Ciirf/(f       ...       1,246,009     ...       2,338,133     ...  nearly  100  per  cent. 
SwanseOj  in-  ) 
eluding     Neath,  [    2,254,149     ...       2,895,390     ...     28  per  cent. 
Briton  Ferry,  &c.  ) 

Customs  Revenue,  1880.— Carrftf,  £20,574  ;  Stcansea,  £9,670. 

Dock  Accommodation,  1881. — Cardiff,  112  acres  ;  6'iimn*«/,  50  acres. 

Shipping  Property. — 25  years  ago  Swansea  owned  five  times  as  much  as  Cardiff. 
„  Now  Cardiff  owns  five  times  as  much  as  Swansea. 

Seamen  engaged  and  dlscharoed  in  1881. — Cardiff^  53,468  ;  ASicaruea,  10,294. 

Pilotage  Earning.s,  ISSO.— Cardiff,  £31,451  ;  Stcamw,  £7,671. 

Death  Rate,  1879— 1880.— Card//,  19  j>er  1,000  ;  Stcunsea,  23  per  1,000. 

Letterh  Delivered  Weekly  by  Cabriebs.— 6'ardiy,  108,000;  6'ica7w«i,  57,000.'» 

With  regard  to  accessibility,  it  is  a  point  of  importance  that 
Cardiff  is  in  direct  communication  with  the  whole  of  the 
population  comprised  in  the  20  miles  radius  referred  to  above  ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  Swansea,  29,225  of  the  total  will  require 
to  travel  by  rail  from  32  to  55  miles,  and  84,524  will  require  to 
travel  from  32  to  35  miles.  A  much  larger  number  of  passenger 
trains  run  into  Cardiff  than  Swansea  every  day.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  railway  map  of  South  Wales  will  show  that  the 
net-work  of  railways  around  Cardiff  is  most  complete,  and  will 
compare  favourably  with  that  of  any  town  of  the  same  size 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  respect  to  varied  industries, 
Swansea  can  imdoubtedly  present  a  strong  case  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  some  of  the  industries  which  are  there  followed 
are,  in  a  certain  sense,  local — that  is,  they  are  not  industries 
which  are  pursued  by  the  people  of  Wales  in  any  other  town. 
Therefore,  the  number  of  persons  who  would  study  them  for 
practical  purposes  would  be  very  small;  and  for  an  ordinary 
course  of  instruction  in  metallurgical  science  all  the  requisite 
appliances  could  be  provided  in  Cardiff  as  well  as  in  Swansea. 
South  Wales  has  three  staple  industries — coal,  iron,  and  steel. 
Cardiff  is  geographically  the  natural  outlet  of  the  South  Wales 
coal  field.  The  industries  of  Cardiff  are  certainly  varied  enough 
to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  which  are  needed  to  recommend  it  as 
a  site  for  a  college.  Its  coal  trade  requires  and  would  support  a 
tschool  of  mining :  its  wealth  of  steamships,  and  its  proximity  to 
the  iron-works  of  Newport  and  the  Khondda  Valley,  make 
it  a  suitable  spot  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  engineer- 
ing ;  and  its  new  Infirmary  will  supply  all  that  is  necessary 
to  the  foundation  of  a  school  of  medicine,  whi^h^  is0g^Q^t|^u- 
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tion  that  would  be  much  appreciated  in  the  Principality 
of  Wales.  In  connection  with  the  two  former  points  I  may 
mention  that  most  of  the  mining  engineers  of  South  Wales  are 
resident  in  Cardiff;  and  at  Cardiff  the  Govemment  examinations 
for  colliery  managers'  certificates  as  well  as  certificates  for 
oflScers  in  the  mercantile  marine  are  held. 

Third. — Are  the  social  status  and  requirements  of  the  popu- 
lation such  as  would  justify  the  supposition  that  from  it  could 
be  drawn  a  larger  proportion  of  students  than  from  any  other 
available  district  of  corresponding  area  ?  The  statistics  quoted 
are  almost  an  answer  to  this  query,  as  they  show  that  Cardiff 
is  not  only  a  prosperous  town  but  a  town  possessing  great 
vitality,  and,  therefore,  promising  continued  progress  both  in 
population  and  wealth.  And  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  in  close 
proximity  to  the  thriving  town  of  Newport ;  in  correspondence 
with  which  Swansea  can  only  point  to  Llanelly,  the  trade 
of  which  port  has,  during  the  past  few  years,  been  in  a 
state  of  decline.  At  Newport  in  1865  the  quantity  of  coal 
shipped  to  foreign  ports  was  291,699  tons,  about  one-half  the 
quantity  shipped  at  Swansea.  In  1875  it  was  596,135  tons, 
and  in  1880  1,032,572  tons,  an  increase  in  the  15  years  of  254 
per  cent.  The  trade  which  was  once  carried  on  at  Llanelly  has 
been  gradually  diverted  to  other  ports,  and  but  a  little 
remains  beyond  its  exports  coastwise.  In  1865  there  were 
shipped  here  to  foreign  ports  135,601  tons  of  coal ;  in  1870 
the  quantity  was  117,430  tons;  in  1875  it  was  104,681  tons, 
and  in  1880  77,335  tons.  The  exports  of  coal  foreignwise, 
have,  therefore,  decreased  here  at  the  rate  of  43  per  cent, 
during  the  15  years.  The  classes  from  whom  the  bulk  of  the 
students  would  come  are  those  who  reside  in  houses  assessed 
at  or  above  £40  a  year ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that  the  percentage  of 
such  houses  in  Cardiff  and  Newport  is  much  in  excess  of  the 
percentage  in  Swansea  and  Llanelly.  And  in  the  former  towns 
there  is  a  greater  demand  for  higher  education.  The  Cardiff 
Committee  for  Cambridge  University  T^cal  Extension  have 
issued  a  memorial  upon  this  subject,  which  states : — 

"  That  in  the  year  1874  a  Committee  was  formed  at  Cardiff 
for  the  establishment  of  local  lectures  and  classes,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cambridge  Syndicate,  of  which  Professor  Stuart 
was  the  principal  member.  That  the  Committee,  having  re- 
quested the  co-operation  of  the  Mayors  of  Newport  and  Swansea, 
arranged  for  the  delivery  of  lectures  in  Cardiff,  Newport,  and 
Swansea,  in  pursuance  of  the  University  Extension  Scheme, 
and  these  lectures  commenced  in  October,  1875.  That  up  to  the 
present  time  there  have  been  delivered  fourteen  courses  of 
lectures  at  Cardiff  (including  Llandaff),  nine  at  Newport, 
eight  at  Swansea,  and  two  at  Llanelly ;  and  the  Committee 
ha\'e  arranged  two  courses  for  Cardiff,  one  for  Newport,   and 
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one  for  Swansea  commencing  at  the  end  of  January,  1882. 
That  these  lectures  (twelve  or  thirteen  of  which  made  a  course) 
were  devoted  to  scientific  subjects  (namely  geology,  chemistry 
and  political  economy)  history  and  literature. 

That  the  Lecturers  have  throughout  acted  under  the  express 
instructions  of  the  University  Syndicate,  treating  their  audiences. 
as  far  ^s  possible  as  consisting  of  University  Students,  and 
supplementing  their  lectures  by  classes  and  term  examinations, 
superintended  by  the  Syndicate,  That  the  aggregate  numbers 
of  first  and  second  class  certificates  obtained  at  the  several 
towns  in  South  Wales  as  appears  by  the  University  Reports^ 
are  as  follow : — 


Ist  Class. 

2nd  Class. 

Cardiff       ... 

71     ... 

...     40 

Newport    ... 

47     ... 

...    47 

Swansea     ... 

29     ... 

34 

LlaneUy     ... 

1     ... 

...       4 

That  the  Lecturers  have  presided  at  the  Cambridge  Local 
Examinations  held  -at  Cardiff,  for  which  the  number  of  candidates 
is  generally  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  the  number  for  the 
Oxford  Examinations  which  are  held  at  Swansea.  That  in- 
asmuch as  CardiflF  thus  has  for  several  years  past  done  genuine 
University  work  with  eminent  success,  without  any  endowment 
whatever,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that  a  University  College 
established  at  Cardiff  would  commence  its  operations  with  a 
security  of  success  which  no  other  town  in  South  Wales  could 
afford." 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  further  discuss  my  subject, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  conclude  by  pointing  to  the  spontaneous 
generosity  of  Cardiff,  as  evinced  at  the  meeting  held  on  the 
11th  of  January,  as  proving  the  willingness  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  to  do  their  very  utmost  to  make  the  proposed 
College  a  success,  should  it  be  established  in  their  midst.  The 
Mayor  and  a  large  committee,  representing  all  shades  of  thought 
in  religion  and  politics,  have  issued  an  appeal  to  the  public  to 
subscribe  the  handsome  sum  of  £50,000  ;  the  responses 
to  which  are  such  as  to  indicate  that,  if  the  College  be  located 
in  Cardiff,  it  will  command  such  support  as  cannot  fail  to* 
make  it  of  the  highest  possible  benefit  to  Wales. 

Lewis  Williams. 
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Hugh  Owen  at  Mentone,  Richard  Mason  at  Tenby,  Joseph 
Edwards  in  Liondon,  amongst  many  less  conspicuous  for  their 
talents,  or  less  lovable  for  their  virtues,  we  mourn,  having  lost 
them  since  first  it  was  resolved  to  let  the  Red  Dragon  ensign 
flutter  forth  upon  the  world.  To  each  worthy  we  shall  devote 
hereafter  a  biographical  notice.  Now  we  simply  record  their 
names  on  our  death-roll. 

Personally  we  have  to  deplore  the  death  of  Dr.  Davies,  of 
Mountain  Ash,  a  sincere  friend,  and  an  intending  contributor. 
He  had  enrolled  himself  on  the  staff  of  this  Magazine,  and  had 
promised  contributions  by  pen  and  pencil.  Alas !  that  he  wa& 
not  spared.  Few  men  were  so  respected  in  the  district — artist, 
musician,  litteratev/Ty  genial  in  the  fullest  sense,  with  keen  and 
wide  sympathies — to  know,  was  to  admire  and  love  him.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry,  notably  one 
on  the  Seath  of  Thomas  Stephens,  and  another  on  the  "  Buried 
Alive"  men  of  Tynewydd;  the  latter  was  published  and  widely 
sold,  the  proceeds  being  devoted  to  the  sufferers  of  the  Ty- 
newydd disaster.  Mr.  Davies  came  of  an  old  Merthyr  family — the 
Davieses  of  the  Pond  Side — and  was  related  both  to  Petherick, 
the  navigator  and  discoverer  of  the  White  Nile,  and  to  Lord 
Justice  James. 


Mr.  John  Jones,  chemist,  of  Aberdare,  one  of  the  best  anglers 
in  South  Wales,  and  a  man  of  highest  probity  and  respect,  comes 
next  on  the  list ;  and  almost  at  the  same  time  another  old  inhabit- 
ant of  the  iron  and  coal  districts,  Mr.  Bobert  Harrison,  of 
Dowlais.  He,  too,  was  an  expert  angler  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  Both  loved  the  mountain  streams,  and  the  leafy 
banks.  It  seemed  opportune  that  both  should  pass  away  with 
memories  full  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  delights  of 
their  sport.  They  had  wound  up  their  lines,  tied  up  their  rodt, 
carefully  placed  away  the  tinted  lures,  and  then,  peacefully  died. 


"Owen  Arvon,"  (Owen  Griffith),  is  another  of  the  dead  of 
1881,  but,  as  we  are  promised  a  notice  from  the  editor  of  The 
Owcdiay  we  shall  only  here  blend  our  regrets  with  the  lam^-nt  of 
the  many  who  mourn  for  him.  ^g.^.^^, .^ Google 
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"We  hear  occasionally  of  the  introduction  of  vegetable  and 
mineral  poisons  into  the  human  system ;  now  it  is  aconite,  then 
antimony,  and  at  another  time  arsenic  whose  deadly  effects  are 
chronicled.  Hear  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian  on  the  effects  of  anti- 
mony upon  copper.  He  says :  One  thousandth  part  of  antimony 
converts  first-rate,  best  selected  copper  into  the  worst  conceiv- 
able, so  bad  as  only  to  be  fit  for  brass ;  whilst  even  one  four- 
thousandth  part  makes  it  unfit  for  anything  but  inferior  brass 
purposes,  and  below  the  quality  known  as  tough  ingot.  He  has 
discovered  that  one  eight-thousandth  part  reduces  it  from  best- 
selected  to  tough  ingot  quality,  and  that  one  sixteen- 
thousandth  considerably  deteriorates  the  copper.  Mr.  Vivian 
adds  that  one  thousandth  part  of  nickel,  cobalt,  bismuth,  arsenic 
or  phosphorus  reduces  best  selected  to  tough  ingot,  while 
nickel  and  arsenic  in  combination,  and  mixed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  five-hundredth,  make  worthless  brass. 

• 
*  • 

William  Crawshay,  father  of  the  William  Crawshay,  who  was 

first  popularly  known  as  the  Iron  King,  rarely  came  to  Merthyr ; 

but  when  he  did  he  stayed  at  the  "  Castle  Hotel "  then  kept  by 

a   genial   landlord   widely   known    as   **  Sir "    John  Trehame. 

William  Oawshay  enjoyed  a  good  dinner,  and  was  never  happier 

than  when  surrounded  by  friends  whom  he  used  to  entertain 

royally  at  his  Inn.     On   leaving  Merthyr  at  the  end  of  his 

first  visit  to  the   "  Castle,"  Mr.  Crawshay  called  for  his  bill,  and 

in  due  time  the  document,  an  honest  old-fashioned  production, 

setting  out  in  detail  each  particular  of  the  account,  and  not  like 

some  modem  ones  concealing  dubious  charges  behind  one  item, 

was  produced.     It  was  a  bill  of  a  yard  in  length.     Taking  it  up 

Crawshay  said,  "  What  a  beautiful  hand  you  write.  Sir  John  " 

"  Yes,"  said  that  worthy  complacently,    "  they  do  say  that  my 

handwriting  is  good,  but " — and  he  looked  wicked  and  droll 

— "  my  friends  think  my  figures  are  — r-a-a-th-e-r  large  I"   This 

joke  was  a  favourite  one  with  Crawshay,  and  he  often  told  it  to 

his  London  friends,  in  illustration  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Welsh 

landlord. 


An  interesting  relic  of  some  early  Eisteddfod,  I  imagine,  has 
been  shown  to  me  in  the  form  of  a  Druidic  medal.  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Frost  (Farrant  and  Frost),  Merthyr. 
The  coin  which  has  been  gilt  is  slightly  oval,  and  bears  the 
figure  of  a  Druid  of  the  well-known  and  orthodox  type.  Such  a 
<^ne  as  Gray  pictured  wailing  over  the  flood.  The  face  is  full  of 
indignant  passion  and  around  it  are  sprays  of  oak.  On  the 
obverse  there  is  a  castellated  mansion,  a  Druidic  altar  in  the 
foreground  and  a  branch  of  oak  with  the  following  inscription, 
*'  M6n  Mam  Cymry^^  and  on  the  reverse  side,  "  I^is  Gv)W 
Xamyn  Diwyd  Ddei^yddonJ'  Digitized  by  Google 
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NOTABLE  MEN  OF  WALES. 


JOSEPH   EDWARDS,  THE   SCULPTOR. 

Joseph  Edwards,  the  poor  stonecutter's  boy,  who  afterwards 
rose  to  be  the  most  eminent  sculptor  that  Wales  has  produced, 
is  the  subject  of  this  paper.    Familiar  with  poverty,  yet  living 

a2 
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out  a  grand  life  of  artistic  eflfort  and  moral  heroism,  he  passed 
away,  leaving  all  Wales  as  represented  by  the  most  intellectual 
and  wealthy  of  her  sons  who  have  made  their  home  in  the 
great  metropolis,  mourning  at  his  grave. 

His  father  was  known  as  Shon  Penlan,  an  insignificant  man, 
but  his  mother  was  artistically  inclined,  could  paint  with 
taste,  and  withal  was  amiable  and  devotional.  Strange  are  the 
matings  of  life,  and  so  it  was  in  this  case.  The  mother  came 
of  a  good  old  coimty  family,  and  showed  it.  Our  Joseph,  bom 
March  the  5th,  1814,  indicated,  as  most  great  men  do,  the 
influences  of  the  mother.  To  her  Edwards  was  indebted  for 
that  gentle,  and  almost  womanly  refinement  which  charac- 
terised him  to  the  last.  His  early  life  was  one  of  patient 
endurance  for  a  time,  but  taking  heart,  he  struck  out  for 
mid  stream,  reached  London,  and  there  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  the  fate  of  Chatterton. 

I  had  the  narration  from  his  own  lips  many  years  ago.  It 
appears  that  after  the  wonderment  aroused  by  seeing  London 
had  subsided,  he  called  at  a  sculptor's,  but  when  it  was  found 
that  he  was  simply  a  Welsh  boy  from  the  mountains,  he  was 
told  that  his  services  were  not  required.  There  was  so  much 
misery  in  the  boy's  face  when  this  was  said,  that  the  sculptor 
took  compassion,  and  told  him  that  though  he  could  not  give 
him  employment,  he  might  remain  in  the  workshop  until 
something  turned  up.  Edwards  gladly  accepted  this  boon. 
"And,"  continued  he,  "  many  and  many  a  time  I  have  gone  out 
bravely  with  the  men  at  the  dinner  hour,  they  to  go  to  their 
houses,  I  to  walk  dinnerless  about,  getting,  perhaps,  a  penny 
loaf,  and  then  stepping  briskly  in  with  the  rest,  as  if  I,  too, 
had  partaken  of  a  substantial  meal." 

So  the  days  passed,  the  fresh  tint  of  face  died  away,  the 
cheeks  became  pinched  and  gaunt,  the  eye  glazing,  and  not 
one  in  all  that  great  cityful  saw  that  starvation  was  setting 
its  mark  upon  him,  killing  him  day  after  day.  And  now 
the  money  is  all  gone,  not  even  pennies  are  left  for  the 
occasional  loaf,  and  then,  just  in  time  came  a  deliverance 
other  than  by  the  lethean  waters  of  the  Thames.  Behnes, 
the  sculptor,  had  spoken  to  a  marble  worker  about  the 
lad,  and  one  day  the  marble  worker  called  to  say  he  could 
give  him  work.  Behnes,  very  gratified,  went  into  the  work- 
shop and  asked  where  the  young  Welshman  was,  and  found 
he  was  in  an  upper  room  where  the  modelling  clay  was 
kept.  Entering  this,  he  saw  Edwards  employed  with  a  small 
figure,  and  going  closely  to  him,  noticed  its  singular  beauty. 
"Who  did  this?"  he  exclaimed.  "  I  did,"  modestly  rejoined 
Edwards.  Not  satisfied,  Behnes  descended  into  the  work- 
shop, and  finding  that  none  of  the  workmen  had  ''assisted 
the  boy,  ran  upstairs  again  nimbly,  and  said,  "So  and jS^Qgic 
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marble  worker,  is  in  need  of  a  hand,  but  if  you  like,  I  will 
engage  you,  and  you  shall  begin  at  one  pound  a  week."  This 
was  gladly  accepted,  the  fear  of  starvation  fled,  and  though 
the  battle  had  yet  to  be  fought  and  many  a  privation  endured, 
the  foot  of  Edwards  from  that  day  was  on  the  ladder. 

He  was  only  a  lad,  retiring  too,  a  muser  from  amongst 
mountain  graveyards,  a  student  of  cloud  forms,  imagining  beauty 
where  the  ordinary  mind  saw  only  vapour,  hearing  music  in 
streams,  and  in  the  play  of  leafy  June  that  interested  no  one 
else.  Now  he  had  left  the  school  of  nature,  and  was  in  that  of 
the  world,  student  of  the  arcadian,  he  became  a  student  of  men, 
and  literally  a  devourer  of  books.  All  accessible  literature  was 
seized  upon,  and  he  read  systematically,  taking  copious  notes. 
Many  of  the  extracts  which  he  selected  as  guides  for  his  young 
manhood  are  now  before  me.     Here  is  one : — 

"  0  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart  and  pure, 
Instruct  me  !  what  in  me  is  dark. 
Illumine  ;  what  is  low  raise  and  support." 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

Lingering  around  him  in  the  whirl  of  city  life  were  remem- 
brances of  the  mother,  and  of  her  early  teaching.  This  is 
shown  by  another  extract : — 

"  If  I  am  right  Thy  grace  impart, 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay ; 
If  I  am  wrong,  Oh  teach  my  heart 

To  know  a  better  way."  Pope. 

The  life  of  the  student  of  classic  days  was  athletic  contest 
and  philosophic  discourse,  that  of  Edwards  was  an  arduous  day 
labour  at  his  profession,  and  an  exhaustive  night  study  which 
he  modestly  regarded  as  repairing  the  lack  of  an  early  education. 
The  work  he  accomplished  was  marvellous.  In  his  meridian 
few  better  read  men  could  be  found.  He  was  well  versed  in 
English,  French  and  German  literature,  and  had  a  fair  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew.  He  wished  to  meet  the  mind  of 
a  thinker  face  to  face,  to  be  his  own  interpreter.  That  he 
had  dipped  into  Sanscrit  is  evidenced  by  his  notes.  The 
French  and  German  languages  were  very  familiar  to  him  So 
he  ran  the  dual  course,  winning  the  medals  one  after  the  other 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  laboriously  striving  in  his  studio, 
producing  one  graceful  conception  after  the  other,  and  his  only 
recreation  a  nightly  banquet  with  intellect.  His  notes  show 
that  the  most  abstruse  questions  came  under  his  careful 
consideration,  from  the  political,  the  communist  and  revolu- 
tionary of  France  and  America  to  the  dreamy  and  the 
metaphysical   of    Germany;     suggestive    Brahmin    lore,    the 
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speculations  of  Bacon,  Whateley,  Pope,  up  to  the  later  scientist 
expositions  of  Tyndal  and  Darwin  all  passed  in  review,  and  the 
Old  Book  of  all  time,  equally  with  the  most  daring  philosophic 
flight,  met  with  his  patient  investigation.  That  the  devotional 
was  not  overthrown  in  this  course  amongst  speculative  enquiries 
was  shown  by  his  notes,  which  come  in  almost  solemnly  after 
a  wide  course  of  reading. 

The  day  is  Thine ;  the  night  also  is  Thine. — Psalms. 

Look  up  on  high  and  thank  Thee,  Grod,  for  all. — Chaucer. 

To  love  and  praise  be  Thou  alike  impelled, 

Whatever  boon  is  granted,  or  withheld. — ^Wordsworth. 

Year  after  year  from  the  fount  of  pure  thought  and  graceful 
fancy  work  after  work  was  given  to  the  world,  but  so  humbly 
that  the  world  knew  it  not.  Only  a  few  kindred  minds  saw, 
wondered,  and  eulogised.  And  all  the  while,  in  the  great  stream 
where  Dives  rules  even  over  genius  heaven-bom,  over  poet  and 
painter,  over  philosopher  and  sculptor,  Edwards,  yearning  not 
for  wealth  or  fame,  pursued  his  unambitious,  his  studious,  and 
his  happy  way.  With  his  cultured  mind  and  wonderful  grace 
of  manipulation  he  could  have  attained  highest  eminence  had 
there  been  more  a  leaven  of  the  man  of  the  world  about  him, 
and  less  of  the  dreamer.  But  he  scorned  wealth,  and  its  greed, 
even  as  he  smiled  pityingly  upon  the  men  who  thirsted  after 
&me,  and  luxuriated  in  the  plaudits  of  a  hollow,  and  an  insincere 
crowd.  In  his  opinion  the  purest  type  of  the  Christian  was  the 
man  who  was  religious  for  the  love  of  religion,  and  not  for 
possible  crowns  and  glory  hereafter.  So  in  sculpture,  he  loved 
Art  for  itself.  She  was  his  mistress.  If  he  accomplished 
a  beautiful  production  that  was  his  reward,  and  parting 
with  it  was  a  sorrow,  and  admiration  aroused  by  its  beauty 
undesired.  "And  yet,"  as  he  once  put  it,  "  far  be  it  from  me  to 
regard  myself  as  above  criticism,  or  as  Ux)  proud  to  receive  the 
honest  opinions  of  my  friends.  I  should  scorn  myself  to  ape 
such  an  assumption  of  greatness,  and  especially  if  under 
the  form  of  humility.  And  both  forms  are  alike  censorious. 
*  Thus  tread  I  on  the  pride  of  Plato,'  s;iid  Diogenes :  *  yes ! ' 
was  the  philosophic  reply,  *  and  with  greater  pride.' " 

His  studio  was  his  world.  It  was  a  large  room  in  Bobert 
Street,  Hampstead  Road,  and  all  around  were  ranged  casts,  bas- 
reliefs,  statues,  and  busts.  Antiquity  frowned  upon  you  at  the 
entrance.  Heavy  browed  philosophers  blended  with  men  of 
sinew  and  muscle.  Entering  in  the  midst  of  the  spacious  hall 
our  sculptor  was  to  be  seen  at  his  library  table,  an  open  book 
by  him,  and  near  him  beautiful  flowers.  Always,  in  all  seasons, 
beautiful  flowers  !    Near  him  was  a  fine  bust  of  Lavinia  which 
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his  friends  smilingly  referred  to  as  his  wife.  It  was  a  foim  on 
which,  like  Pygmalion, he  had  lavished  all  his  power;  its  sweets 
ness  of  expression  was  indescribably  pure  and  winning.  This 
was  strikingly  shown  one  day  when  a  young  lady  entering  the 
studio  ran  up  to  it  with  an  exclamation  of  delight  and  kissed  it 
rapturously. 

Not  far  from  Lavinia  was  a  marble  babe  in  a  cot,  a  marvel  of 
rounded  beauty  and  dimples,  and  here  and  there  were  busts  of 
notable  men  and  women  varied  with  bas-reliefs  of  highest 
poetic  interest.  Amongst  the  best  known  busts  produced  by 
him  was  that  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  of  Dowlais,  a  singularly  happy 
execution ;  that  of  Thomas  Stephens  was  not  so  good,  the  work 
is,  of  course  like  all  his  works,  an  able  one,  but  the  expression  of 
individuality  is  not  caught.  The  bust  of  ^  Edith  Wynne  " 
again  is  as  excellent  as  that  of  Mr.  Clark.  But  the  ideal 
subjects  take  highest  precedence,  and  ranged  in  the  quiet  room, 
so  near  mighty  Babylon,  yet  so  far  removed  by  the  spiritual 
influence  aroimd,  they  form  not  only  the  history  of  his  own 
intellectual  and  poetic  carer,  but  convey  the  great  lesson  which 
it  was  the  aim  of  his  life  to  impart.  His  argument  at  starting 
was  ^^  to  lead  the  mind  to  ascend  unconsciously  to  clear  regions 
of  lofty  thought  and  imagination  as  pure  as  heaven,  and  as  soul- 
elevating  and  strengthening  as  heart  could  desire."  Illustrative 
of  this  we  have  the  following  series  which  though  represented 
in  the  studio  are  duplicates  of  those  scattered  over  the  United 
Kingdom:— "The  Daughter  of  the  Dawn,"  "  The  Daughter  of 
Grrace — Beligion,"  "  The  Daughter  of  Faith — Unfading  Hope," 
«  The  Spirit  of  Love  and  Truth,"  and  "  The  Angel  of  Light." 

All  these  are  noble  conceptions,  and  several  are  figured  in 
the  Art  Journal  with  highest  commendation. 

Higher  still  even  than  these  in  the  loftiness  of  their 
teaching  come  the  following: — "Weeping  Justice  consoled," 
"The  Weary  reassured,"  "The  Last  Dream,"  "The  Vision 
of  Angels,"  and  "Adoration."  It  has  been  well  said  that 
only  the  sculptor  himself  was  able  "  to  take  up  the  pen,  and 
eloquently,  as  he  could  write,  tell  us  of  his  aims."  None  but 
the  master  hand,  "  guided  by  a  head  and  heart  filled  with  pure 
radiance,  such  as  brightens  the  dark  night  of  sorrow,  and 
sends  forth  beams  pointing  direct  to  the  happy  and  eternal 
abiding  place  in  heaven,  could  do  justice  to  these  incomparable 
creations." 

I  well  remember  studying  carefully  the  whole  series,  and  * 
shall  never  forget  the  feeling  aroused  by  "  Adoration."  The 
expression  was  not  of  the  world.  The  dawn  of  life  was  gone 
as  if  purged  in  the  furnace  of  affliction,  and  the  sunshine  of 
supreme  happiness  seemed  literally  to  emanate  from  the 
marble.  Conspicuous  on  the  studio  were  two  productions, 
which,  unpretending  to  the  casual  observer,  were  in  reality  those 
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which  the  sculptor  loved  most  of  all,  "Lavinia"  and  the 
"  Maiden's  Reverie  "  were  reminiscences  of  early  days,  when  the 
heart  was  not  insensible  to  the  influences  of  woman,  when  a 
voice  would  thrill,  and  a  simple  petition  urge  him  on  as  ever 
ladye-love  did  true  crusader;  but  alas  for  him!  Lavinia  died 
in  the  springtime  of  her  beauty ;  and  Edwards  loved  no  more. 

The  second  series  was  a  blending  of  the  poetic  and  the 
philosophic;  the  third  was  devotional — ^the  solemn  hymn 
sounding  as  the  finite  came  to  an  end,  and  like  as  the  flower 
fades,  and  the  tree  falls,  so  the  poor  body  ceased  its  mission 
on  earth.  But  the  productions  I  refer  to  as  unpretending  were 
in  reality  the  most  ambitious.  We  saw  soul  standing  face  to 
face  with  the  Infinite.  One  is  called  the  "  Great  Philosopher 
and  the  Intelligent  Youth,"  an  illustration  of  the  Delphic  pre- 
cept, "  Know  thyself,"  and  accompanied  by  an  aphorism  which 
Edwards  admired  above  all  others :  "  The  highest  learning  is 
to  be  wise,  and  the  greatest  wisdom  is  to  be  good."  There  is 
a  grand  breadth  of  brow  with  the  philosopher.  He  seems  a 
concentration  of  wisdom,  and  the  expressive  face  of  youth  is  the 
unwritten  page,  whereon,  it  has  been  well  observed,  "  prophecy 
may  be  discovered  at  the  beginning,  and  history  at  the  end  of 
life."  For,  to  the  physiogynomist,  the  face  of  youth  indicates 
what  he  may  become,  and  to  the  same  observer,  the  face  of 
youth  shows  what  the  history  of  that  life  has  been.  The  sculptor's 
argument,  the  idea  which  stimulated  him  was  this :  "  We 
suppose  the  youth  drinking  in  deeply  of  precept  and  aphorism,  of 
vast  knowledge,  all-embracing  wisdom,  and  with  enlightened 
mind  sweeping  in  imagination  through  wide  domains  of  all 
known  knowledge,  whether  about  the  all-surrounding  heavens 
or  the  rolling  earth,  and  its  myriad  and  all-marvellous  pheno- 
mena." This  eflFort  was  followed  by  another,  the  highest 
embodiment  of  the  abstract,  the  ideal  which  was  to  Edwards  so 
absorbing  a  charm.  He  called  it  in  the  quaint  oriental  imagery 
of  his  language,  "the  future  Mightiest  king  of  all  kings  of 
genius,  heavenly-gifted  and  myriad-minded,  the  high  poet- 
priest  of  science,  great  nature's  greatest  minister  and  inter- 
preter." The  design  was  for  a  colossal  statue  typifying  the 
mental  giant  of  the  future,  but  I  need  scarcely  add  that  the 
dream  bore  no  fhiition,  the  model  and  its  characteristic  argu- 
ment are  all  we  possess.  This  argument  shows  the  design. 
"Endowed  with  an  illuminating  and  all-warming  soul 
enkindled  by  the  electric  flames  of  all  the  master  sciences  in 
their  most  perfected  state  ;  and  who,  with  a  radiant  power,  and 
a  thrilling  enchantment  never  before  equalled,  and  never  after 
surpassed,  will  most  rapturously  contribute  to  make  our  world 
rejoice  in  infinite  gladness,  and  abound  in  the  most  heroic, 
healthy,  and  universally  extended  enlightenment  and  joy. 
Through  these  sunlike  glories,  and  heaven  descended  irradia- 
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tions,  all  human  excellencies,  such  as  are  really  highest,  wisest, 
best,  most  sublime,  most  beautiful,  and  most  true,  no  less  than 
such  as  are  most  gentle,  most  pure,  and  most  lovely,  will 
flourish  among  the  human  family  of  that  bright  futiu-e  period 
to  an  extent  so  unparalleled  and  exalted  that  one  of  the  present 
time  cannot,  for  an  instant,  hope  to  rival  such  matchless  glory." 
"  But  we  may,"  he  proceed  to  remark,  "  nevertheless,  add  most 
effectually  and  delightfully  to  our  happiness  by  rousing  every 
noble  energy  within  our  power,  so  as  to  approach  as  near  the 
lustre  of  that  mighty  period  as  it  is  possible  in  the  present 
stage  of  human  progress ;  while,  with  an  object,  heavenly 
bright  in  its  purpose,  we  may  look  ujwn  the  transcendent 
future  periods  referred  to  as  the  great  lighthouse  of  a  grand 
hope,  towards  which  we  and  our  intermediate  successors  should 
resolve  to  steer,  not  with  any  poor  repining  spirit,  or  with  a 
laggard  wail,  but  with  a  conquering  energy  and  joy,  and  with 
an  heroic  persistency  and  pleasantness  such  as  will  scatter 
away  the  clouds  from  our  nocturnal  sky,  and  admit  the  thousand 
stars  of  heaven  to  beam  their  bright  radiancy  upon  us, 
until  the  sun  itself  will  rise  in  its  greatest  majesty  and 
splendour." 

Such  was  the  grand  conception  of  our  sculptor,  but  the  heart 
has  been  stilled  and  the  hand  stayed,  ere  the  accomplishment 
was  achieved. 

Such  was  his  world — the  studio ;  and  yet  Edwards  wjis  no 
hermit — he  did  not  shun  society  but  his  friendships  were  few. 
The  daughters  and  the  grand-daughters  of  kindred  minds  t^o  his 
own,  the  descendants  of  brother  sculptors  and  thinkers — ^these, 
reminding  him  of  old  days  and  philosophic  reveries,  came  to 
him  and  clung  around  him,  regarding  him  as  their  own  grand- 
sire,  loving  him  as  deeply.  To  see  him  so  surrounded  in  his 
age  when  the  brow  was  wrinkled  and  a  nimbus  of  grey  hair 
adorned  him,  was  to  be  reminded  of  wondrously  car\'ed  relics  of 
antiquity  around  which  clung  the  graceful  foliage  of  Roman 
climes. 

Of  the  practical  side  of  the  world  he  had  a  bitter  taste  in 
youth,  but  even  the  memory  of  it  disappeared,  and  in  his 
meridian  and  in  his  age  he  was  still  the  open  hand. 

His  meridian  was,  in  fact,  a  recast  of  his  youth.  In  early 
London  days  he  stood  one  dinner  hour  by  a  bookstall,  one 
shilling  only  in  his  pocket  and  on  the  stall  a  shilling  Homer. 
It  was  a  question  of  no  dinner  or  Homer,  and  the  Greek  poet 
won  the  day.  So  in  later  years  books  were  the  greatest  luxuries, 
and  in  boxes,  underneath  all  his  productions,  were  his  treasures* 
He  never  cared  for  the  dignity  of  a  bookcase,  but  he  knew  where 
every  book  was,  and  every  one  he  had  was  diligently  read.  And 
the  youth  of  life  ever  remained  with  him  throughout  as  un- 
changed as  his  early  predilections.     Innocency  and  a  love  for 
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all  that  was  beautiful  and  pure  in  the  world,  blending  with  age. 
and  the  love  of  the  lore  of  all  lands,  until  "  the  silver  cord  was 
loosed,  and  the  golden  bowl  broken  at  the  fountain." 

"And  is  this  all?"  exclaims  the  practical  minded  man  of  this 
prosaic,  and  money-loving  age.  "The  Welsh  lad  from  the 
mountain — then  become  no  Michael  Angelo — figured  simply  as 
the  producer  of  some  beautiful  conceptions,  flourished  only  as  a 
dreamer,  and  died  poor !  "  True,  0  practical  mind  !  ^  Then 
what  of  all  that  arduous  eflFort,  that  mighty  struggle  for  bread, 
that  self  devotion  for  half  a  century  to  learning,  that  greed  for 
the  acquistion  of  all  varied  wisdom,  that  perfect  self  denial, 
waving  oflF  even  the  most  innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  and, 
cui  honOy  for  what  ?  " 

Of  Joseph  Edwards  it  may  be  said  that  Wales  never  had  a  truer 
or  a  more  gifted  son.  He  built  up  a  pure  life,  perfected  and 
enriched  a  grand  intellect  and  his  monument  is  not  alone  the  many 
creations  of  his  poetic,  philosophic,  or  devotional  mind,  but  he, 
himself,  stainless  as  the  marble  from  Carrara  ere  it  left  his 
studio,  hallowed  by  the  glory  of  his  genius.  There  was  not 
a  virtue  that  he  did  not  cultivate,  and  that  of  charity  in  its 
lesser  as  well  as  broader  interpretation  more  than  any.  Strangest, 
most  undecipherable  of  all  earth's  moral  problems  this,  that  he 
so  pure  of  heart,  so  open-handed  in  the  exercise  of  philanthropy, 
should  in  his  extreme  old  age  be  brought  again  forcibly  into 
contact  with  poverty,  and  have  his  last  hours  saddened  with  the 
possibility  that  he  might  almost  be  compelled  ere  the  grave 
claimed  him  to  beg  his  bread. 

In  truth  it  was  not  quite  so  bad,  but  a  great  reverse,  the 
sweeping  away  of  the  fund  that  was  regardSi  as  the  store  for 
his  old  age,  naturally  aroused  fears ;  and  it  is  when  the  evening 
of  life  is  drawing  on  apace  that  the  shadows  fall  upon  the  mind. 

He  died  January  9th,  1882,  aged  67,  with  not  a  friend  of 
the  mountain-land  near.  Not  one,  in  fact,  of  his  old  Welsh 
friends  knew  that  he  was  ailing,  until  he  was — ^gone ! 

The  dream  of  Pygmalion  was  to  endow  his  beautiful 
creation  with  life,  that  it  might  become  his  helpmeet.  That 
of  Edwards  to  realize  the  ideal — ^to  arrive  at  Truth.  In  that 
aim  he  had  roamed  mentally  throughout  the  regions  of 
antiquity,  with  the  philosophic  enquirer  of  ancient  and  of  modem 
times.  Astronomer — he  surveyed  as  the  Chaldean  the 
unrolled  heavens  with  their  unnumbered  worlds :  Geologist — 
he  examined  the  great  tablets  of  the  earth,  and  in  flora  and 
fav/aa  built  up  the  landscapes  of  old :  Student — in  brief,  of 
every  school,  lover  of  the  beautiful,  whatever  form  it  took, 
whether  in  nature  or  art ;  in  the  expression  of  nature  in 
flower  and  tree,  or  in  that  of  the  intellect,  no  matter  the 
guise,  through  all,  ever  yearning,  ever  hoping^  ^t^Q^jg[^f 
Edwards  was  **  Truth  I  "  ^^        ^ 
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And  let  us  hope,  nay,  let  us  believe,  that  this  he  has 
found ;  the  dream  of  the  Heathen  sculptor  surpassed  by  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  Philosopher ;  and  the  conceptions  of  the 
beautiful  realized  to  the  uttermost. 

Grateful  to  him,  poet-sculptor,  will  it  be,  that  the  lustre 
of  the  truth  so  earnestly  sought,  is  now  found  in  fullest 
radiance  through  no  distorted  or  chequered  medium ;  that  he  is 
at  length,  earth's  pilgrimage  over,  sorrow  and  trouble  ended,  at 
the  fount  of  that  harmony  which  comes  to  us  on  earth  only 
in  broken  and  subdued  strains. 
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BY  FREDERICK  TALBOT. 


CHAPTER  v.— Watch  and  Ward. 

When  John  Bradshaw  marched  out  of  Oakenshaw  Chapel 
under  the  intolerable  stings  of  conscience,  and  the  scorpion-like 
lashes  of  Mr.  Eose's  eloquence,  he  felt  that  he  had  betrayed  his 
secret  to  the  whole  world,  but  the  first  words  of  his  wife  re- 
assured him.  They  were  words  of  encouragement  and  apprecia- 
tion. It  was  quite  right  that  Mr.  Rose  should  be  given  to 
understand  that  personal  attacks  on  a  member  of  their  family, 
even  if  he  richly  deserved  a  dressing,  would  not  be  tolerated ; 
and  what  a  warm  loving  heart  her  dear  John  had  to  stand  forth 
thus  bravely  in  defence  of  one  of  the  household.  In  all  this, 
Mrs.  John  Bradshaw  displayed  a  virtuous  hypocrisy,  such  as  is 
even  enjoined  in  holy  writ  when  wives  are  told  not  to  be  bitter 
against  their  husbands.  For  when  those  husbands  make  fools 
of  themselves,  how  can  wives  help  bitterness  in  their  hearts  ;  if, 
haply,  they  abstain  from  suppressing  it  from  their  lips.  Mrs. 
John  Bradshaw,  with  a  delicate  woman's  intense  sensitiveness, 
had  been  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  exhibition  of  himself  her 
husband  had  made.  Happily  she  had  no  idea  of  its  real  cause. 
She  attributed  it  all  to  his  hasty,  ungovernable  temper. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  accepted  the  incense  of  his  wife's  praises  with 
some  complacency.  Yes,  he  had  a  feeling  heart,  else  how  should 
he  have  lost  his  self-composure  so  completely  when  touched  by 
Mr.  Rose's  discourse.  If  he  were  a  sinner,  certainly  he  was 
not  a  hardened  one.  He  had  repented,  that  is  to  say  of  the  evil 
part  of  the  matter,  of  what  was  wrong  and  unlawful ;  and  the 
best  way  he  could  prove  his  repentance  would  be  by  taking  care 
that  his  wrong  doing  should  do  as  little  harm  as  possible.  As 
long  as  his  wife  could  be  saved  from  the  knowledge  of  the  secret, 
as  long  as  he  did  his  duty  by  the  boy — and  he  was  inclined  to 
do  very  much  more  than  his  bare  duty  in  that  respect — the 
evil  in  his  conduct  would  concern  only  himself.  The  man  and 
his  daughter  had  already  been  compensated  at  his  expense,  al- 
though not  with  his  sanction.  But  that  had  been  one  matter 
in  which  he  had  never  drawn  the  purse  strings  tight. 
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Of  course,  before  the  day  was  out,  Hester  Rose  came  down  to 
Oakenshaw ;  and  there  was  a  general  battle  royal  among  the 
women  folks,  with  many  tears  shed  and  much  excited  talk,  but 
with  the  general  result  of  aggravating  the  situation.  These 
feminine  disturbances  are  like  a  fever  and  must  run  their  course, 
or  like  those  circular  storms  that  are  met  with  at  sea — ^you 
know  where  you  are  when  they  start,  but  where  the  dickens  are 
you  by  the  time  they  have  blown  themselves  out  ?  In  the  case 
of  Hester  and  Mary  it  was  pretty  evident  that  Harry  was  the 
bone  of  contention,  and  that  Hester  rather  wanted  him, 
but  would  not  have  him ;  while  Mary,  not  wanting  him,  was 
inclined  to  take  him  out  of  contrariety. 

Hester  had  gone  home  before  Harry  returned.  Harry  was 
rather  doubtful  as  to  the  reception  he  would  get,  for  now  that 
Chevril  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  meaning  of  the  morning's 
scene,  he  expected  his  uncle  to  be  rather  angry.  But  he  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  himself  quite  rehabilitated  in  the 
family  esteem,  Mrs.  John  pitying  him  for  having  been  subject 
to  a  punishment  quite  disproportionate  to  his  offences,  for  she 
took  a  very  charitable  view  of  Harry's  delinquencies,  believing 
him  quite  incapable  of  real  wrong-doing.  His  uncle,  too,  seemed 
to  have  made  common  cause  with  him,  and  Mary  was  kind- 
ness itself.  In  a  hundred  artless  little  ways  she  showed  her 
sympathy  with  him,  and  a  belief  in  his  excellence.  And  Harry 
was  touched  with  this  confidence  of  hers,  and  by  the  feeling 
which  had  prompted  her  to  make  his  cause  her  own.  Hester 
weeping  over  him  as  if  he  were  an  outcast,  Chevril  sarcastic  and 
rather  cold ;  it  was  a  delightful  change  to  come  to  the  warmth 
and  sympathy  of  home,  where  Mary  had  so  many  pleasant  and 
gracious  things  to  say  to  him.  -Ajid  then  he  could  not  help 
thinking  how  if  he  married  Mary,  as  everybody  seemed  to  wish 
him  to  do,  he  need  care  nothing  about  what  was  said  of  him 
here  or  there. 

John  Bradshaw  was  going  to  London  the  next  day,  and  Harry 
was  to  be  left  in  command  ;  and  there  were  some  last  words  to 
be  said  to  him.  They  were  said  very  kindly,  too,  for  Mr.  John 
seemed  to  have  made  common  cause  with  his  nephew  ;  and  it 
was  past  ten  before  they  separated,  and  then  Harry  went  out 
upon  the  terrace  for  a  smoke.  There  was  a  light  burning  in  a 
cottage  window  far  below  in  the  valley  that  seemed  to  have  a 
strange  attraction  for  him.  He  turned  resolutely  away  once  or 
twice,  and  as  often  he  seemed  drawn  once  more  into  the  circuit 
of  its  rays.  While  he  watched  it,  it  was  obscured  once,  twice, 
thrice — and  then  shone  out  again  brightly.  This  signal,  if 
signal  it  were,  had  an  extraordinary  effect  upon  Harry. 
^^mdiora  video  proboque,^' he  said,  as  many  a  man  had  said 
before,  and  acting  as  too  many  of  his  fellow-creatures,  under 
the  circumstances,  he  plunged  down  the  hill  into  the  darkness. 
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the  candle  in  the  window  twinkling  ever  and  anon  as  the  beacon 
light  to  guide  him — ^the  wreckers'  light,  rather — shining  from 
the  heights  of  a  rock-bound  shore. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  went  up  to  town  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House 
as  Member  for  Spindlebridge.  The  session  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
and  very  little  was  doing  in  the  political  world ;  and  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw had  plenty  of  time  to  look  about  him,  to  renew  old  friend- 
ships and  acquire  new  acquaintances ;  and  he  found  himself 
not  only  on  good  terms  with  the  world  about  him,  but  also  on 
better  terms  with  himself.  For  it  was  certainly  a  much  lazer, 
easier  kind  of  world  than  that  about  him  at  Oakenshaw.  The 
story  that  seemed  so  full  of  shame  and  sorrow  there,  would  here 
appear  just  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world ;  at  all  events, 
nobody's  business  but  his  own.  Before  he  left  town  he  had  one 
visit  to  pay  that  he  had  looked  forward  to  with  a  good  deal  of 
longing.  There  was  the  little  boy.  Jack,  the  son  of  his,  who 
was  at  a  good  private  school  at  Clapham.  The  boy  was  expect- 
ing to  see  him ;  Mr  Bradshaw  had  given  him  out  as  the  son  of 
a  widower  Qiimself),  who  was  abroad  the  greater  part  of  his 
time.  He  nad  written  to  the  head  of  the  school  to  say  that  he 
was  now  in  town,  and  would  call  and  see  his  son.  The  boy  was 
very  fond  of  his  father,  whom,  up  to  last  year,  he  had  seen 
pretty  constantly,  and  who  had  always  come  to  him  with  hands 
full  of  presents.  On  this  occasion,  as  Jack  was  now  a  school- 
boy, it  would  not  do  to  take  him  toys ;  but  Mr  Bradshaw 
bought  him  some  of  the  handsomest  boys'  books  he  could  find, 
and  took  them  in  the  cab  with  him  to  Clapham. 

As  they  were  driving  up  the  dusty  road,  lined  on  each  side 
with  a  row  of  feeble-looking  limes,  now  shedding  their  leaves 
in  a  premature  and  decrepit  kind  of  autumn,  Bradshaw  was 
picturing  to  himself  the  chubby,  joyous  face  of  the  boy,  who 
was  even  now  looking  out  for  him.  Here  was  a  bit  of  real, 
unalloyed  enjoyment  that  he  had  hardly,  perhaps,  deserved ; 
but  it  had,  nevertheless,  a  flavour  none  the  less  sweet  to  him. 
Just  at  that  moment  the  cab  passed  a  man  who  was  walking 
slowly  up  the  road.  Mr.  Bradshaw  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  face ; 
it  was  Jem  Moscrop's.  Quick  as  thought  Mi.  Bradshaw  struck 
up  the  trap  of  the  Hansom  with  his  umbrella. 

"  Don't  stop  at  the  school ;  drive  on  to  the  Bise,"  he  cried  to 
the  cabman,  who  had  just  begun  to  check  his  horse,  but  who 
now  gave  it  a  lash  that  sent  it  staggering  on  at  full  speed. 
Jem,  who  had  quickened  his  pace  to  a  rim  at  the  sight  of  a  cab 
about  to  stop  at  the  school  door,  was  left  behind,  baffled.  Had 
he  seen  John  Bradshaw  ?  It  was  scarcely  possible.  But  the 
sight  of  him  there  was  very  agitating.  It  could  hardly  have 
been  a  coincidence  ;  the  man  was  there  on  the  look  out.  He 
had  in  some  way  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the 
child,  and  traced  his  present  abode.    And  he  was  now  on  the 
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watch,  confident  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  man  of  whom  he  was 
in  search  would  make  his  appearance.  This  was  no  doubt 
the  infallible  test  that  Moscrop  had  spoken  of  in  his 
interview  with  John  Bradshaw;  and,  but  for  the  merest 
chance  it  would  have  succeeded.  If  John  Bradshaw  had 
descended  from  his  cab  before  that  school  door,  there  would 
have  been  no  further  doubt  in  Moscrop's  mind  as  to  the  identity 
of  the  person  who  had  wronged  him.  Happily,  he  had  never 
been  seen.  The  danger  was  over  for  him  ;  but  was  it  over  for 
the  boy  ?  Suppose  that  Moscrop's  passion  for  revenge  extended 
to  the  innocent  child  ?  That  failing  in  this  way  to  discover  his 
enemy,  he  should  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  poor  boy  ?  Brad- 
shaw turned  quite  cold  at  the  thought,  and,  leaving  Clapham 
behind,  drove  at  once  to  Lincoln's  Inn  to  the  office  of  the  soli- 
citor, one  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  managed  this  part  of  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw's  private  affairs.  Not  his  regular  lawyer,  who  attended  to 
his  general  business,  but  a  young  man  specially  recommended 
to  him ;  a  clever,  but  struggling  man,  who  would  undertake 
anything  that  paid ;  a  man,  above  all  things,  discreet,  and 
accustomed  to  be  the  depositary  of  family  secrets,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  individual  secrets  not  intended  to  be  family  ones. 
Bradshaw's  was  quite  a  simple  aflfair,  and  did  not  involve  any 
call  upon  the  young  lawyer's  intellect ;  but  it  was  generally 
understood  that  such  affairs,  however  simple,  should  be  paid  for 
on  a  sufficiently  liberal  scale,  and  that  the  bill  was  not  to  be 
haggled  over.  But  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  a  man  so  accustomed  to 
get  his  pennyworth  for  a  penny,  that  he  would  not  pass  anything 
over  that  he  thought  at  all  extortionate.  Now,  Mr.  Reynolds 
had  hardly  been  extortionate  in  his  charges,  but  he  had  gone 
to  the  farthest  boundary  line  on  this  side ;  he  naturally 
expected  to  make  a  good  thing  out  of  such  a  client,  and  Brad- 
shaw had  cut  down  his  bill,  and  sent  him  a  cheque  for  half  the 
amount.  That  was,  perhaps,  more  than  he  would  have  got  had 
the  bill  been  taxed,  and  the  lawyer  submitted  to  the  abate- 
ment :  but  he  showed  his  sense  of  such  treatment  in  his  manner 
of  receiving  his  client. 

"  Did  not  expect  to  see  you  again,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  he  said 
very  coldly.  "  The  terms  on  which  our  last  transactions  were 
settled  did  not  suit  me  at  all,  and  I  decline  to  go  on." 

Mr.  Bradshaw,  however,  found  that  Reynolds  was  indispen- 
sable. He  could  hardly  employ  another  agent  in  the  matter, 
and  let  another  person  into  the  secret,  therefore  he  swallowed 
his  pride,  and  wrote  out  a  cheque  for  the  balance  of  the  lawyer's 
account.  Then  Reynolds  thought  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
apprehension.  It  might  be  as  well  to  caution  the  schoolmaster, 
and  certainly  Mr.  Bradshaw  himself  had  better  not  be  seen 
there.  He  undertook  to  visit  the  school  and  report  progress. 
Next  morning  he  came  to  see  Mr.  John  Bradshaw  at  hkic^L 
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The  boy  was  very  happy,  and  doing  well.  It  would  be  a  pity  to 
move  him.  Certainly,  a  emious-looking  fellow  had  been 
prowling  about  the  premises  for  some  days.  Eumour  had  it 
that  the  man  was  a  bailiflf,  who  was  waiting  to  effect  an  entrance 
into  a  house  close  by,  to  put  in  a  distraint.  But  he  had  not 
been  at  the  school,  and  the  boy  would  be  well  taken  care  of  and 
a  strict  watch  kept.  The  schoolmaster  had  been  informed  that 
there  was  a  large  amount  of  property  dependent  on  the  bo^s 
life,  and  that  extra  vigilance  would  be  well  remunerated.  Still 
^Ir.  Bradshaw  was  dissatisfied ;  he  wanted  to  take  the  boy  away 
at  once,  and  place  him  somewhere  else,  but  Mr.  Reynolds 
decidedly  objected  to  this.  The  schoolmaster,  in  fact,  was  a 
friend  of  his  own ;  he  had  chosen  him  on  that  account,  and 
received  a  good  per  centage  on  the  very  handsome  sum  that 
was  paid  for  the  boy's  education.  In  the  pains  that  Mr. 
Bradshaw  took  to  conceal  his  real  identity  he  saw  the  earnest  of 
a  profitable  run  of  business,  as  long  as  the  boy  was  where  he 
could  put  his  hands  upon  him.  And  thus  Mr.  Bradshaw  found 
himself  baffled  and  thwarted — a  thing  to  which  he  was  by  no 
means  accustomed.  He  reached  home  in  a  very  bad  temper, 
abused  the  coachman  who  met  him  at  the  Trinity  Street  Station, 
and  who  was  half  a  minute  late  in  dri^dng  up.  He  was  even 
cross  with  his  wife.  He  felt  himself  in  a  kind  of  net,  impal- 
pable, and  yet  not  to  be  rent  asunder.  The  one  strong 
hearty  feeling  with  him  was  the  love  for  his  boy,  the  boy 
to  whom  he  would  be  everything,  father,  mother,  and 
all  else;  and  yet  he  was  divided  from  him,  could  not  even 
see  him,  hold  him  in  his  arms,  and  take  him  on  his  knee  and 
kiss  him. 

The  feud  with  the  Roses  still  continued,  and  had  become  yet 
more  embittered.  Mary  and  Hester  had  sundry  warm  passages 
of  arms,  and  Mr.  Rose  was  so  violently  ofi'ended  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  resigning  his  charge,  and  seeking  another  appoint- 
ment. It  was  all  very  grievous,  for  everything  had  been  so  happy 
and  well  arranged  before  this  quarrel.  It  was  pleasant  to  have 
a  gentleman — ^as  Mr,  Rose  imdoubtedly  was,  a  man  of  cultivated 
taste  and  all  that — ^in  this  position;  a  man,  too,  who  had  a 
comfortable  sufficiency  of  his  own,  and  was  not  dependent  upon 
the  stipend  of  his  ministry. 

"  We  had  better  send  Harry  away  at  once,  and  have  no 
further  trouble  with  him,"  said  Mr.  Bradshaw,  when  he  heard 
of  all  this  from  his  wife  and  daughter ;  but  his  women-folk 
would  not  hear  of  this. 

"  He  has  been  so  nice  and  good  ever  since,  and  I  could  not 
be  without  Harry,"  said  Mrs.  John.  "  Providence  has  not  blessed 
us  with  a  son,  but  I  feel  that  he  is  taking  the  place  of  a  son 
to  me." 

John  Bradshaw  winced  at  this,  but  could  say  nothingkOOgle 
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Mary,  too,  took  up  the  cudgels.  "  Send  that  woman  away, 
papa.  That  nasty  artful  woman  who,  everybody  says,  does  all 
she  can  to  lay  hold  of  poor  Harry ! " 

Poor  Harry  meantime,  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits,  was 
at  Steeple  Lodge,  helping  his  cousin  Chevril  to  organise  a  fete^ 
which  the  latter  had  planned  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at 
the  MillSt  There  were  to  be  rustic  games,  and  a  flower  show 
for  autumn  flowers — a  grand  tent  erected  in  a  field  with 
unlimited  tea  and  currant  loaf.  The  lasses  of  the  Mills  who 
had  laughed  hugely  at  first  at  Chevril  and  her  outlandish  ways 
had  come  to  be  very  fond  of  her.  There  would  be  "  kiss  in  the 
ring  "  all  the  afternoon  for  them,  and  in  the  evening  a  dance  in 
the  big  tent,  when  all  things  had  been  cleared  away.  There 
would  be  a  supper  at  the  Lodge  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day  for 
a  select  circle  of  friends  and  helpers,  and  Harry  hoped  to  make 
it  the  occasion  of  bringing  together  the  two  families.  Mrs. 
John  had  relaxed  a  little  in  her  attitude  towards  Chevril.  She 
acknowledged  that  perhaps  she  was  not  a  bad  kind  of  girl, 
although  not  one  of  her  sort,  and  she  decidedly  approved  of  the 
project  of  the/e^«,  and  had  almost  promised  to  be  there,  just  to 
look  in  for  half-an-hour,  see  the  flowers,  and  say  a  word  here 
and  there.  And  it  was  suggested  that  perhaps  she  would  dis- 
tribute the  prizes.  Not  for  the  athletics,  for  that  oflSce  would 
not  suit  Mrs.  Bradshaw  at  all;  but  for  the  cottage  gardening, 
and  80  on.  The  idea  was  not  badly  received — at  Oakenshaw, 
that  is,  for  the  Colonel  did  not  relish  it  much,  but  he  had  left 
all  the  management  to  Chevril,  and  would  not  now  interfere. 
Indeed,  the  Colonel,  it  may  be  said,  was  getting  a  little  tired  of 
the  whole  affair.  He  liked  ordering  people  about,  and  having 
things  smart  and  neat ;  and  in  many  respects  Steeple  Mills 
showed  to  advantage  under  his  management,  just  as  his 
regiment  had  been  distinguished  for  smartness  and  efficiency ; 
but  then,  a  regiment  is  not  expected  to  pay  its  own  expenses 
and  give  a  dividend ;  while  that  was  just  what  the  Mill  was 
there  for,  and  yet  did  not  do.  Marigold  began  to  find  fault,  for 
he  had  still  an  interest  in  the  concern,  in  the  way  of  paid-up 
shares  as  part  of  his  purchase  money ;  and  the  Colonel  did  not 
like  to  be  found  fault  with.  And  thus  he  began  to  be  rather 
careless  about  the  matter ;  went  up  to  town  a  good  deal,  finding 
the  atmosphere  of  his  club — even  in  the  smoking  room  on  a 
crowded  night — more  congenial  than  that  of  Bolton.  And  in 
this  way  Mr.  Clayton  got  hold  of  the  reins,  being  a  good  deal 
trusted  by  the  Colonel ;  and  began  to  manage  things  according 
to  his  own  pleasure.  And  yet  it  was  said  that  Clayton  was  not 
very  steady.  That  he  was  generally  in  Bolton  till  late  at  night, 
drinking  and  playing  billiards,  and  losing  a  great  deal  of  money  ; 
also,  that,  if  there  was  a  sporting  event  going  on,  where  betting 
was  keavy,  Mr.  Clayton  was  pretty  sure  not  tg  be  found  at  the 
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works.  Matters,  however,  seemed  on  a  better  footing  between 
him  and  his  wife,  as  they  had  agreed  each  to  go  their  own  ways. 
Bessie  now  began  to  dress  in  a  style  that  even  Che\Til  Brad- 
shaw  could  not  emulate.  She  had  a  good  natural  taste  and  a 
figure  really  elegant  and  well  moulded,  and  might  have  turned 
a  less  susceptible  fellow  than  Harry  Bradshaw.  But  the  factory 
lasses  jeered  and  mocked  at  her,  and  the  men  nodded  and 
winked  at  each  other,  as  she  passed,  and  the  poor  thing  was  all 
alone  in  her  grandeur,  and  very  miserable  withal.  Was  she 
likely  to  turn  her  back  upon  the  only  friend  she  had  ? 

Chevril  saw  what  was  going  on  with  a  good  deal  of  uneasi- 
ness. She  had  never  counselled  her  father  to  go  into  this 
affiair,  but,  having  made  the  plunge,  she  was  for  carrying  on 
strenuously.  "  After  all,"  he  used  to  say  when  she  talked  to 
him  about  the  aflfairs  of  the  Company,  "  if  it  comes  to  the  worst, 
it  is  only  losing  *  the  cat.' "  The  "  cat "  was  the  five  thousand 
pounds  his  father  willed  him.  For  it  was  one  of  Chevril's  ideas  to 
compare  her  father's  family  with  that  of  the  legendary  miller.  There 
were  the  three  brothers,  one  had  the  farm  and  one  the  mill,  and 
the  third — well,  the  "  cat "  was  a  substantial  one,  no  doubt,  but 
still  not  much  to  boast  of.  All  the  same,  it  would  be  a  frightful 
loss  to  them,  and  one  to  be  averted  by  every  possible  means. 
She  took  Harry  into  her  confidence,  but  Harry  was  hardly  free 
to  give  the  advice  he  knew  to  be  the  best,  which  was,  "  Give 
Clayton  the  sack,  and  get  a  new  manager,"  for  how  did  he  know 
so  much  of  the  man's  misdoings  ?  Why  chiefly  from  Bessie, 
who  insisted  in  telling  him  all  her  complaints  of  her  husband. 
But  could  he  make  use  of  this  knowledge  to  bring  Bessie's 
husband  to  ruin  ?  No,  he  was  tongue-tied.  And  yet  he 
felt  sure  that  if  not  stopped,  Clayton  would  in  one  way  or 
another  bring  the  concern  to  ruin.  He  was  much  concerned 
for  his  uncle  and  Cheviil,  and  he  longed  to  warn  tliem  of  their 
danger.  He  was  getting  a  little  tired,  too,  of  Bessie's  com- 
plaints. A  woman  with  a  grievance  is  almost  as  tiresome 
as  a  man  in  a  like  case  ;  but  it  seemed  to  Harry  that  he  could 
not  shake  himself  free  without  cruelty  to  her,  and  her  influence 
over  him  was  still  considerable.  It  must  be  said  for  him,  how- 
ever, that  his  counsels  to  Bessie  were  generally  wise  in  their  way 
— to  keep  quiet  and  make  the  best  of  her  present  circumstances. 
We  are  all  wise  enough  in  theory.  We  don't  want  good  advice ; 
we  know  it  all  by  heart.  Till  reason  is  obscured  by  passion  it 
tells  us  the  hour  of  the  day,  as  well  as  anybody  else's  chronometer. 


CHAPTER  VI.— A  Judgment  of  Solomon. 

Jem  Moscrop  had  kept  watch  and  ward  for  eight  long  weeks^ 
in  the  quiet  road  where  Dr.  Grose's  school  was  situated^ — ^little: 
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Jack  Birks  being  one  of  the  pupils — and  nothing  at  all  had  come 
of  it.  Sooner  or  later  he  felt  sure  the  father  of  that  boy  would 
come  to  see  him,  and  then  there  would  be  no  more  doubt  and 
imcertainty,  no  fear  that  the  blow  would  fall  on  an  innocent 
man.  He  was  not  all  the  time  in  the  street.  He  had  hired  a 
little  upstairs  room  over  a  greengrocer's  shop.  The  road  was 
one  between  a  town  street  and  a  country  road,  where  the  villas 
of  the  citizens  had  not  yet  entirely  replaced  the  humble  roadside 
buildings  of  an  earlier  epoch ;  and  for  a  few  shillings  a  week 
Moscrop  got  an  attic,  from  the  windows  of  which  he  had  a  fair 
view  of  Dr.  Grose's  garden  door  and  the  playground.  He  had 
often  passed  under  review  the  boys  of  the  school,  as  they  walked 
out  processionaUy  every  fine  day,  and  he  had  in  his  own  mind 
fixed  upon  the  lad  who  was  the  living  proof  of  his  wrongs. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  Lizzie  in  the  boy's  face,  his  sunny 
smile,  his  tendrils  of  golden  hair ;  but  he  had  the  dark  frown  of 
the  Bradshaws  when  any  of  his  companions  crossed  him  ;  and  a 
trick  of  carrying  his  head  that  reminded  him  of  the  Colonel. 
Perhaps  this  last  was  due  to  the  drill-sergeant,  for  military  drill 
was  part  of  the  Grose  curricvlurriy  and  little  Jack  devoted  him- 
self to  that  with  more  zeal  than  to  any  of  his  other  studies. 

But  how  had  Moscrop  found  out  that  there  was  a  boy  at  all, 
or  where  he  had  been  sent  to  school  ?  Well,  by  one  of  those 
extraordinary  coincidences  that  are  common  enough  in  real  life, 
but  that  writers  of  fiction  are  often  afraid  to  make  use  of,  Mr. 
Clayton,  in  a  visit  to  London,  and  strolling  about  in  the  suburbs, 
came  across  a  cani.e  de  visite  in  the  show-case  at  the  door  of  a 
photographic  studio,  which  struck  him  from  the  marvellous  like- 
ness the  principal  figure  bore  to  his  sweetheart,  Bessie,  The 
portrait  was  evidently  of  a  mother  and  her  boy.  Clayton  Avas 
so  struck  with  this  that  he  proix)sed  to  buy  the  carley  in  order 
to  have  a  joke  about  the  likeness  with  Bessie,  and  the  artist 
sold  it  without  more  ado.  Jem,  to  whom  Clayton  showed  it  in 
the  first  instance,  at  once  recognised  his  wife.  This  time  it  was 
Jem  who  went  up  to  London  to  enquire.  He  saw  the  photo- 
grapher, and  ascertained  the  address  of  the  j^erson  who  had 
ordered  the  original  negative,  a  Mrs.  Birks,  residing;  in  that 
dubious,  neutral  ground  between  Maida  Hill  and  »St.  John's 
Wood.  Jem  marched  straight  to  the  house.  It  seemed  to  be 
uninhabited ;  a  dismal  dreary  look  about  it,  but  no  "  To  Let  " 
liill  upon  it.  Jem  opened  the  garden  gate  and  walked  in.  There 
was  a  care-taker  in  the  basement,  the  wife  of  a  policeman,  but 
she  had  no  instructions  to  let  the  house.  There  was  a  lease, 
she  thought,  that  had  not  run  out,  and  it  was  like  nobody's 
house.  He  might  look  over  it  if  he  liked.  Jem  wandered  all 
over  the  house  like  a  ghost,  keeping  his  eyes  open  for  the  least 
indication  that  might  give  him  a  clue.  Evidently  there  had  been 
a  sate,  and  eter;j^hlng  had  been  cleared  away  except  a  few  old 
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papers  and  wrappers.  It  was  a  handsome  house,  too,  and  there 
was  a  garden  at  the  back,  now  all  overgrown  and  desolate. 
Jem's  brow  grew  dark  as  he  thought  of  it  all.  "  I  might  forgive 
the  wench,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  for  it's  a  sore  temptation  to 
such  poor,  flighty  souls.  But  him,  never,  never !"  He  con- 
firmed this  with  a  frightful  oath.     Still  he  could  find  no  clue. 

Then  he  rambled  out  into  the  garden,  and  looked  here  and 
there.  There  was  no  record  in  the  rank,  luxuriant  grass,  nor  in 
the  overgrown  flower  beds.  No  use  in  loitering  there.  He 
chatted  for  a  while  with  the  woman  in  charge.  No ;  she  knew 
nothing  about  the  family  who  had  lived  there  before.  Stop, 
though.  There  was  a  nice,  bright  little  boy,  who  came  to  the 
house  with  a  bigger  school-fellow.  It  seemed  that  he  was 
spending  the  day  with  this  elder  boy,  who  lived  near,  and  had 
brought  him  to  look  at  the  house  he  had  formerly  lived  in. 
Then,  too,  the  boy  wanted  to  look  for  a  ball  he  had  lost  in  the 
garden  in  the  spring,  and  now  the  leaves  were  nearly  oflF  he 
hoped  to  find  it.  "  He  didn't,  though,"  she  said.  ^  He  was  a  nice 
little  gentleman ;  and  left  me  sixpence  and  his  address  to  send 
it  to  in  case  it  was  found,  for  it  was  a  very  good  ball,  he  said. 
Bless  his  little  heart !  I've  never  thought  of  it  from  that  day 
to  this." 

Poor  little  fellow,  the  evil  luck  of  going  back  for  something 
you  have  left  behind  has  been  acknowledged  from  the  very  dawn 
of  human  reason  ;  but  never,  surely,  did  such  a  thing  fall  out 
more  unluckily  than  for  poor  little  Jack  ! 

The  woman  found  the  paper  after  a  long  search,  at  Jem's 
urgent  request.  "Dr.  Grose,  The  Lyceum,  Acacia-road, 
Clapham."    That  was  all ;  but  it  was  enough  for  Jem. 

Thus  it  was  that  he  came  to  keep  watch  and  ward  in  the 
Acacia-road,  but  with  such  ill  success.  And  now  Jem  had  got 
another  plan  in  his  head,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to 
carry  it  out.  He  was  all  the  more  incensed  now  that  he  had 
waited  so  long  in  vain.  Once,  as  you  will  remember,  he  had 
been  very  near  success,  and  had  himself  thought  that  he  was  on 
the  point  of  succeeding.  The  cab  that  drove  up  with  a  gentle- 
man inside,  and  was  about  to  stop,  but  went  swiftly  on,  he  felt 
sure  contained  the  key  to  the  mystery.  He  had  missed  it 
by  ill-luck.  From  that  day,  too,  he  noticed  that  there  was  a 
change  in  the  school  arrangements.  The  little  boy — who  was, 
no  doubt,  Jack — did  not  walk  as  usual  in  the  procession  with  the 
other  boys,  but  always  held  the  hand  of  one  of  the  masters. 
Jem  felt  sure  that  he  had  been  discovered,  and  that  the  people 
of  the  school  had  been  warned  against  him.  From  that  moment 
he  retired  to  his  attic  and  watched,  never  coming  out  of  his  lair 
till  after  dark.  As  he  expected,  after  the  first  week,  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  boy's  guardians  was  relaxed.  The  master  ceased  to 
bold  bim  bj  th,9  teftdj  hi^  too}^  Jiis  plap^  jwong  the  other  boys, 
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chiefly,  it  seemed,  because  the  boy  had  a  friend  he  liked  to 
walk  with,  and  felt  it  a  kind  of  slur  upon  him  to  be  held  by  the 
hand  by  one  of  the  under-masters.  Jem  noticed,  too,  that  at  a 
certain  hour  of  the  day  the  boys  were  all  in  the  playground  ; 
and  that  the  playground  opened  upon  the  road  by  a  green  door. 
This  door  was  commonly  kept  locked,  but  not  always.  A  sweet- 
stuflF  dealer  had  the  entrSej  it  seemed,  for  when  he  appeared  one 
of  the  servants  would  slip  out  and  unlock  the  green  door.  Once 
or  twice  on  these  occasions  one  or  two  of  the  boys  had  made  a 
sudden  raid  across  the  road  to  the  greengrocer's  shop  to  buy 
apples.  They  were  cheaper  there  than  elsewhere,  but  for  some 
reason  or  other  the  shop  had  been  placed  on  the  index  of  for- 
bidden things  at  the  school.  One  day  Jem  saw  come  out  of  the 
green  door  little  Jack's  especial  friend,  who  darted  into  the 
apple  shop.     Jem  was  in  the  shop  next  moment. 

"  My  lad,"  he  said,  "  do  you  know  a  boy  called  Jack  Birks  ?" 

"  Don't  ^  My  lad  '  me,  please,"  said  the  youth  with  dignity, 
"  and  as  for  John  Birks,  I  do  know  him.     What  of  that  ?" 

"Didn't  he  used  to  live Villas,  Maida  Vale  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  did." 

"  Just  you  tell  him,  then,  please,  that  his  ball's  found,  and 
I've  got  it  here  for  him,  and  also  the  sixpence  he  gave  my  wife, 
which  I  don't  want  her  to  keep  just  for  nothing  at  all." 

"  You're  an  honest  sort  of  chap,  anyhow,"  said  the  bold  youth, 
looking  over  Jem  from  head  to  foot,  "  although  you  don't  look 
it  exactly.  I  remember  about  the  sixpence,  give  the  thing  to 
me. 

"  No,  my  [missus  [said  very  particular,  I  was  to  give  it  to 
nobody  but  the  owner." 

"  Well,  I'll  send  him,  then,"  said  the  boy,  and  ran  off. 

Jem  sent  the  woman  of  the  shop  out  to  fetch  a  cab,  and 
waited  eagerly.  The  boy  came  running  across  the  road  and  into 
the  shop. 

"  Here  I  say  where's  the  chap  that's  got  my  ball  ?" 

"  Here  he  is,  my  young  gent^"  cried  Jem,  "  but  I've  left  it  in 
the  cab."  A  cab  had  just  driven  up  to  the  door.  "  Come  and 
fetch  it,  my  deai*  lad." 

"  I  won't  have  the  sixpence  though,"  said  Jack,  "  your  old 
woman  may  keep  it." 

"  Thank  you,  'umbly  sir,"  said  Jem.  "  You'll  find  the  ball 
under  the  cushion.  Jump  in,  sir."  "  And  now  you  won't  mind 
taking  a  little  ride  with  me,"  and  Jem  jumped  into  the  c<ib  and 
told  the  man  to  drive  to  Euston  Station. 

"  Here,  I'm  not  going  there,"  cried  the  boy,  alarmed. 

"  Yes  you  are,  my  dear  boy ;  you  are  going  to  see  your  father, 
who  sent  me  expressly  to  fetch  you — all  the  way  to  Bolton.  You 
know  Bolton,  my  lad?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy,  "  I've  heard  mother  speaking  of  it." 
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"  That's  where  we're  going,  boy.  Your  father's  very  poorly 
and  has  sent  for  you." 

Jem  kept  the  boy's  attention  on  the  stretch  by  this  kind  of 
talk  till  the  cab  had  left  the  neighbourhood.  Presently  the  boy 
began  to  whimper ;  his  heart  was  full  of  misgivings ;  the  face  of 
his  guide  was  growing  sterner  and  sterner  every  minute,  and 
ugly  enough  under  any  aspect,  it  now  became  positively 
frightful. 

"  Boy,"  cried  Jem  at  last,  giving  him  a  good  shake  by  the 
collar  of  his  jacket,  "  thee  drop  that  or  I'll  leather  thee." 

The  boy  began  to  cry  more  loudly,  and  then  Jem  gave  him  a 
tremendous  box  on  the  ears.  The  boy  glared  at  him,  half  in 
fear  and  half  in  wild  rage. 

"  You  mind  what  you're  about ;  you're  not  with  people  as  will 
stand  nonsense.     Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  name  of  Moscrop  ? 

"  Yes,"  said  the  boy  with  a  shudder,  "  mother  told  it  me." 

"Aye,"  cried  Moscrop,  with  vehement  interest,  "and  what  did 
she  say  about  him  ?  " 

"  That  he  was  a  wicked  wretch,  and  would  try  to  do  me  an 
injury." 

"  Well,  my  lad,  thy  mother  .was  right.  Here's  the  wicked 
wretch." 

Luckily,  there  was  a  fine  day  for  the  fete  at  Steeple  Mills. 
It  was  Saturday,  and  work  went  on  till  noon,  and  then  every- 
thing was  stopped;  and  the  hands  came  tlironging  out  and 
away  home  to  make  themselves  smart  for  the  treat.  Then  the 
military  band  amved,  belonging  to  the  Cavalry  Regiment 
stationed  at  Manchester,  and  were  soon  scattered  about  the 
grounds,  their  scarlet  coats  blazing  in  the  sunshine,  the  objects 
of  half-admiring  and  half-sarcastic  comments  from  some  of  the 
factory  lasses,  who  still  lingered  about  the  grounds  with  shawls 
wrapped  round  their  heads,  and  clad  in  light  cotton  bedgowns. 
Very  soon  the  Committee  of  Management  began  to  assemble, 
under  the  presidency  of  Chevril  Bradshaw.  They  were  all  men 
belonging  to  the  Mills  ;  anxious,  earnest  looking  men,  in  black 
clothes,  with  satin  sprigged  waistcoats,  mostly,  and  distinguished 
by  a  knot  of  white  silk  ribbons  in  their  coats — ^awards  by  ChevTil's 
fair  hands.  Harry  Bradshaw  was  the  only  outsider,  and  on  him 
devolved  the  task  of  viewing  the  distinguished  company  as  it 
arrived  ;  a  business  shrunk  from  by  the  rest,  who  preferred  the 
having  to  do  with  people  they  could  order  about  as  they  liked. 
Bessie  Clayton  looked  charming  in  a  fresh,  simple  muslin  dress, 
and  a  straw  hat  with  blue  ribbons.  Chevril  kept  her  by  her 
side  as  a  sort  of  aide.  She  was  glad  to  have  this  chance  of 
showing  that  she  did  ifot  believe  the  rumours  current  to  that 
young  woman's  prejudice.  "  Let  her  see  that  people  respect 
her,  and  she  is  more  likely  to  respect  herself."  In  that  way, 
too,  she  prevented  Master  Harry  from  showing  her  any  marked 
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attention.  Already  a  cricket  match  was  in  progress  in  an 
adjoining  field  between  eleven  of  the  Steeple  Mills,  and  an 
eleven  of  Bolton  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  the  Steeple 
3Iills  brass  band  was  discoursing  sweet  music,  and  quite  con- 
vinced that  they  were  able  to  teach  those  swaggering  soldiers  a 
thing  or  two.  By  three  o'clock,  when  the  Dragoons  gathered 
about  their  wooden  desks — an  admiring  crowd  around  them — and 
burst  in  florid  style  into  the  overture  from  "Semiramide,"  the 
sun  broke  out,  and  the  scene  was  quite  gay  and  pleasant.  There 
were  pretty  girls  in  plenty  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
and  young  men  in  crowds  in  all  their  Sunday  best,  keeping 
together  in  knots  mostly  apart,  but  exchanging  badinage  in  a 
fashion  that  showed  it  was  custom,  rather  than  any  natural 
bashfulness,  that  kept  the  sexes  apart.  Then  carriages  began 
to  arrive,  and  groups  of  highly-dressed  people  began  to  gather 
about  the  Colonel — who  had  left  his  cigar  and  novel,  and  come 
out  on  the  lawn — and  his  daughter.  Socially,  the  Colonel  and 
his  daughter  had  been  a  great  success,  and,  ignoring  the  various 
small  cliques  into  which  the  local  society  was  divided,  had  won 
golden  opinions  from  them  all.  When  the  band  had  finished, 
there  were  the  various  tents  to  visit,  the  flowers  owing  much  of 
their  brilliancy  to  contributions  from  neighbouring  hot  houses  ; 
but  the  working  people  of  Steeple  Mills  still  making  a  goodly 
show  among  it  all.  Then  there  was  a  kind  of  miniature 
industrial  exhibition  with  models  and  knick-knacks — still  by  the 
Steeple  Mills  people.  A  grand  model  of  a  ship  by  a  man  who 
had  never  seen  a  real  one  in  his  life ;  beautiful  wax  flowers  by 
the  fireman  of  the  engine,  while  the  engine-driver  himself  con- 
tributed a  case  of  stuffed  birds.  Then  there  was  a  grand  case 
containing  every  possible  product  manufactured  by  the  Company, 
from  the  plebeian  ball  of  cotton  sold  retail  at  two  for  a  farthing, 
to  the  magnificent  bobbins  of  ebony,  inlaid  with  silver,  that  had 
been  manufactured  expressly  for  the  work-box  of  a  Royal 
Highness. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  especial  notice  of  this,"  said  Chevril  to 
the  representative  of  the  local  press,  "  for  we  have  an  eye  to 
business  in  our  most  festive  moments." 

"  I  call  all  that  fudge  and  nonsense,  Miss  Bradshaw,"  said  Mr. 
Marigold,  fuming  up  at  this  moment,  chewing  angrily  at  his 
straw,  and  too  cross  to  be  polite.  "  Fiddling  when  Rome  is 
burning,"  he  added,  and  then  he  called  Colonel  Bradshaw  aside. 
One  of  the  bankers  of  the  Company,  an  old  friend  of  his,  had 
mentioned  to  him  confidently  that  the  Company  were  running 
their  balance  very  low ;  and  he  knew  that  a  heavy  lot  of  bills — 
they  were  in  the  bank  for  collection — would  fall  due  on  the 
Monday. 

"  You  are  mistaken,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  1  looked  at  the  pass 
book  to-day,  and  we  have  quite  enough  ii^ofeici^'Google 
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"  It's  very  extraordinary,"  said  Marigold.  "  I  don't  think 
that  would  have  been  said  if  there  had  been  no  grounds  for  it." 

The  Colonel  here  intimated  politely  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Marigold  had  better  mind  his  own  business.  The  responsibility 
was  the  Colonel's  own,  and  he  was  quite  ready  to  bear  it.  Mari- 
gold went  off  in  a  rage.  Colonel  Bradshaw  was  gifted  with 
military  sang  f void jOJid  he  did  not  let  the  matter  trouble  him ; 
but,  meeting  Mr  Clayton  presently,  he  mentioned  what  Mari- 
gold had  said.  "  We  can't  do  anything  now,"  he  added,  "  but 
I  will  call  at  the  bank  on  Monday  and  inquire  into  the  matter. 
I  can't  have  the  credit  of  the  Company  played  with  in  this 
way." 

Clayton  said  that  it  was  all  Marigold's  fussiness.  That  his 
o!dl-fashioned  notion  was  always  to  have  a  lot  of  money  lying 
idle  for  his  bankers  to  make  use  of,  and  that  no  doubt  this  state 
of  things  had  been  more  satisfactory  to  them ;  but  there  was 
plenty  of  margin  for  the  bills. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  only  I  thought  I 
would  mention  it  to  you." 

Clayton,  however,  seemed  to  feel  some  uneasiness  himself 
about  the  matter.  He  left  the  fSte  shortly  after,  and  went  to 
his  own  house.  There  he  began  to  occupy  himself  in  packing 
a  small  portmanteau. 

"  What,  are  ye  flitting  ?"  said  a  voice  in  the  doorway  of  his 
bedroom,  and,  looking  up  with  a  violent  start  and  a  blanched 
face,  he  saw  Jem  Moscrop  standing  there. 

"  Is  it  you,  Moscrop  ?" 

"  Aye,  did  you  think  it  were  a  bobbie  ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Oh,  nowt ;  but  where  are  ye  off  to,  man  ?  Over  the 
water  ?" 

"  No !     I'm  only  going  to  spend  Sunday  with  a  friend." 

"  It'll  be  a  month  o'  Sundays,  I  expect,  ere  thou  comest  back. 
I've  heard  enew  of  thy  goings  on ;  but  it's  nowt  to  me,  only 
what  are  you  going  to  leave  for  Bessie  ?" 

Clayton  stared  at  Moscrop  with  a  dogged,  defiant  air.  **  Look 
here,"  he  said,  turning  out  his  pockets,  "  there's  a  five-pound- 
note  and  two  sovereigns — all  I've  got  in  the  world.  Is  that 
over  much  to  start  for  a  foreign  land  with  ?" 

"  Then  you've  made  a  bad  job  of  it,  have  ye  ?" 

Clayton  nodded.     "  A  d d  bad  job." 

"  Then  it  were  lucky  I  tied  up  Bessie's  money." 

**  The  concern  '11  stop  payment," 

"  Aye  !"  cried  .Jem,  a  gleam  of  savage  satisfaction  in  his  eye. 
"  Well,  anyhow  the  old  man  will  be  ruined." 

"  Sure  enough,  I  should  think." 

"  Then  I'll  not  take  thy  brass  from  thee ;  but  where's  the 
hurry  to  get  away?"  .,«....  Google 
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"  The  old  man's  going  to  the  bank  on  Monday." 

*'  Then  stop.     Happen  he  mayn't  go." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?    What's  going  to  happen  ?'* 

**  Never  you  mind,  only  do  as  I  tell  you.  'Bide  here  a  bit, 
and  see  wlmt  chances." 

Moscrop  disappeared,  and  Clayton  seemed  to  think  he  might 
as  well  take  his  advice.  Perhaps  he  had  been  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  after  all.  Seven  pounds  ten  was  a  very  inadequate  capital 
to  begin  life  upon  in  a  strange  land,  and  without  any  special  quali- 
fication, except  a  craving  for  strong  drink.  Now,  if  the  Colonel 
could  be  kept  from  going  to  the  bank  on  Monday,  there  would 
be  a  chance  to  make  another  draw ;  and  if  anything  very  serious 
happened,  during  the  confusion,  which  might  last  some  time, 
everything  would  be  in  his  own  hands,  and  he  thought  from 
Jem's  manner  something  serious  was  goi^g  to  happen.  So  he 
fortified  himself  with  a  stiff"  glass  of  brandy,  and  went  out  once 
more  into  the  file  with  a  mind  as  festive  as  you  may  imagine 
under  the  circumstances.  He  had  been  a  model  young  man 
once  upon  a  time,  this  Mr.  Clayton  ;  held  up  as  a  pattern  to 
other  youths,  being  a  Sunday  School  teacher  himself,  and 
credited  with  being  a  religious  character.  But  he  could  not 
"  carry  com,"  as  they  say,  and  finding  himself,  as  his  position 
improved,  among  people  his  betters  in  social  station,  who  laughed 
at  all  he  had  been  accustomed  to  reverence,  he  adopted  their 
tone  with  as  much  readiness  as  he  had  done  that  of  the  teachers 
and  preachers ;  and  went  to  the  bad  much  more  quickly  than 
one  used  to  such  ways  firom  the  beginning.  A  good  wife  might 
have  kept  him  straight,  but  Bessie  had  never  been  that.  On 
the  other  hand  she  might  have  done  well  with  a  good  husband ; 
but  she  soon  learnt  to  despise  the  man,  and  firom  that  moment 
she  had  no  care  for  what  might  happen  in  the  future. 

The  band  brayed,  the  crowd  cheered,  mountebanks  tied  them- 
selves in  knots,  and  made  themselves  into  family  trees;  the 
Ethiopians  worked  the  black  off*  their  laces  in  their  efforts 
to  amuse  ;  the  fkie  seemed  to  be  going  magnificently,  and  yet 
how  troubled  were  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  chief  participators. 
Bessie  Clayton  had  thought  at  first  that  the  ftie  was  to  be  a 
triumph  for  her ;  but  when  she  presented  herself  at  the  "  athletic 
tent,"  and  began  to  distribute  the  prizes,  there  was  unmistakeable 
hissing,  the  table  containing  the  prizes  was  upset,  and  a  general 
scramble  followed  for  them ;  and  Bessie  had  to  retire  from  the 
field  in  fear  and  trembling,  and  make  her  way  to  the  tents  where 
the  flowers  were — the  firequenters  of  which  were  not  so  rough 
and  turbulent  as  the  rest.  And  there  she  came  unexpectecBy 
upon  her  father,  holding  a  little  boy  in  his  hand.  A  boy,  neatly 
dressed,  but  very  woe-begone,  his  cheeks  all  stained  with  tears. 

Just  then  the  Oakenshaw  carriage  drove  up,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Bradshaw  alighted.     This  was  a  great  honour  for  the 
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Steeple  Mills  fete.  Harry  ran  foi-ward  to  meet  his  relations ; 
the  Colonel  stood  there  half  resentful,  and  yet  ready  to  shake 
hands  with  his  brother  and  his  brother's  wife.  The  band  struck 
up  a  lively  march,  the  spectators  arranged  themselves,  or  rather 
were  arranged  by  the  active  stewards,  in  a  line  between  the 
entrance  and  the  flower  tent.  The  Colonel  led  IMrs.  John 
Bradshaw.  Mr.  Bradshaw  conducted  his  niece,  Chevril.  Harry 
walked  in  the  rear,  smiling  and  nodding  to  his  friends  on  either 
hand.  There  was  a  slight  confusion  at  one  moment.  A  little 
boy  ran  out  into  the  lane  formed  by  the  people  ;  looked  for  a 
moment  from  one  to  the  other,  and  then,  with  a  shout  of  joy 
and  wild  rush,  threw  himself  into  someone's  arms,  shouting 
"  Papa,  papa !" 


CHAPTER  VII.— On  the  Wing. 

At  first  it  was  not  exactly  understood  what  had  transpii'ed  at 
the  fete  at  the  Steeple  Mills.  Mrs.  John  Bradshaw  had  fainted, 
and  was  carried  back  to  her  carriage.  It  was  worse  than  a  faint- 
ing fit,  it  appeared,  and  messengers  were  flying  in  every  direc- 
tion to  look  for  doctors.  She  had  made  a  violent  effort  to  speak, 
and  her  lips  had  suddenly  become  spotted  with  blood.  She  had 
burst  a  blood  vessel,  and  in  her  delicate  state  of  health  there 
was  every  reason  to  fear  for  the  worst.  And  then  it  was  gradually 
whispered  about  what  had  happened.  Jem  Moscrop  was  in  no 
way  reticent  about  the  matter*  He  had  found  out  who  had 
taken  off"  his  wife.  "  It  was  a  judgment  of  Solomon,"  he  said. 
"  There  was  no  lie  about  that ;  the  man  was  pointed  out  as  if  by 
the  very  finger  of  Providence."  And  Jem  had  at  once  made  the 
amende  to  the  man  he  had  suspected — nay,  whom  he  had  fixed 
upon  almost  with  certainty,  as  the  person  who  had  wronged 
him.  And  then  Marigold  came  forward  in  an  almost  public 
manner,  and  congratulated  the  Colonel  on  the  way  in  which  his 
character  had  been  cleared.  Colonel  Bradshaw  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  it,  and  was  half  inclined  to  feel  insulted  at  first, 
but  there  was  such  a  general  manifestation  of  goodwill  firom  all 
sides  that  he  relaxed,  and  received  all  manner  of  congratulations 
in  a  cheerful  spirit.  Of  course,  what  was  good  for  him  was 
equally  bad  for  his  brother  John  ;  but  the  latter  had  few  to  say 
a  word  for  him.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  Marigold  to  think 
that  this  man,  who  had  held  himself  so  high,  and  had  seemed  to 
look  down  upon  all  the  world,  should  be  proved  a  rascal.  Yes ; 
for  to  let  his  brother  bear  the  blame  of  his  misdoing,  and  not 
only  the  blame,  but  the  enormous  pecuniary  penalty,  was  nothing 
better  than  rascality.  Everyone  knew  it  waa  this  scandal  that 
had  turned  old  Bradshaw's  heart  away  from  his  youngest  son, 
and  John  Bradshaw  himself  had  been  the  chief  to  profit  by  it* 
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Here,  however,  the  Colonel  reminded  INIr.  Marigold  that  John 
was  his  brother  ;  and  that  he  would  prefer  that  the  dirty  linen 
of  the  family  should  be  washed  at  home.  He  was  glad  that  his 
own  name  should  be  relieved  from  such  a  scandal,  but  he  was 
deeply  sorry  for  John,  and  for  John's  wife,  for  whom  he  had  a 
high  opinion.  It  struck  him  that  there  had  been  a  refinement 
of  cruelty  in  the  way  that  the  Sdairdssement  had  been  made, 
which  was  somewhat  appalling.  "  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  man  who  arranged  that  little  scene,"  said 
the  Colonel.     "  By  the  way,  where  is  the  boy  ?" 

The  boy  was  in  Chevril's  charge.  She  had  picked  him  up 
when  John  Bradshaw,  seeing  his  wife's  distress,  had  flung  him 
away  from  him,  and  gone  to  her.  Chevril  had  combed  the  boy's 
hair  and  washed  his  face,  and  got  some  tea  for  him  from  the 
tent,  and  a  big  slice  of  currant  cake  ;  and  Jack,  reassured  by 
the  comfortable  aspect  of  things  about  him,  had  begun  to  chatter 
to  his  entertainer. 

Yes,  his  name  was  Jack,  and  that  was  his  papa.  The  tall 
big  man  who  had  gone  away.  And  his  mamma  was  dead,  and 
he  was  at  school  at  Dr.  Grose's,  at  Clapham ;  and  his  papa  had 
sent  for  him  from  school,  at  least  so  that  nasty  man  said  who 
brought  him  away. 

**  And  are  you  any  relation  of  papa's  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Chevril.  Indeed,  she  was  a  good  deal 
mystified  about  the  matter ;  but  there  was  the  boy,  a  bright, 
curly-headed  little  fellow,  and  her  heart  warmed  to  him.  And 
then  he  began  to  prattle  about  the  cricket  match  their  fellows 
were  going  to  play  to-day,  and  that  he  was  to  have  played 
for  the  first  time  "  in  our  eleven,"  but  he  was  very  glad  to  see 
his  papa,  too. 

Jem  Moscrop  was  not  going  to  do  things  by  halves  ;  he  owed 
the  Colonel  some  reparation,  and  he  would  do  all  he  coidd  for  him. 
"  First  of  all,"  he  said,  having  gained  the  Colonel's  ear,  "  send 
for  a  bobbie,  and  put  that  rascally  son-in-law  of  mine  in  prison." 

«  What  for  ?"  gasped  the  Colonel. 

"  Why,  he's  been  robbing  you,  master,  and  he'll  be  off  o'er  th' 
herring  pond  if  you  don't." 

But  the  Colonel  would  not  resort  to  such  violent  measures. 
He  sent,  however,  for  Mr.  Clayton,  and  began  to  question  him 
as  to  the  state  of  the  accounts. 

"  If  there  is  anything  wrong,  tell  me,  and  I  will  spare  you,  if 
I  can." 

Then  Clayton  confessed  that  he  had  robbed  the  Company  of 
about  five  thousand  pounds.  The  Colonel  looked  whiter  and 
more  confounded  than  the  thief.  He  had  never  dreamt 
such  a  thing  possible.  A  few  hundreds  perhaps,  but  not 
such  a  sum  as  that!  "And  was  it  all  gone?"  "Every 
penny    of  it   except   seven    poimda    ten    Bhillings^QM|^ow 
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had  he  managed  it  ?  "  **  Easily  enough."  He  held  a  procuration 
to  sign  cheques  in  the  Colonel's  absence,  and  he  had  drawn  the 
money  out  of  the  bank  at  various  times  as  he  wanted  it.  For 
the  rest  he  kept  two  passbooks,  one  for  the  Colonel,  and  one  for 
the  bank.  The  first  showing  the  account  as  it  ought  to  have 
been,  the  second  as  it  actually  was.  In  proof,  Clayton  produced 
the  genuine  passbook,  which  at  once  revealed  the  real  state  of 
affairs. 

"  But  I  ought  to  have  found  that  out,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Of  course  you  ought,"  said  Clayton,  with  a  half  smile. 

*^  I  shall  think  it  my  duty,  sir,  to  give  you  in  custody,"  said 
the  Colonel,  gravely.  "  That  is,  if  you  wait  here  till  I  come 
back."    Then  he  went  to  seek  ChevTil. 

"  Chevril,"  he  said,  ^  I  have  been  robbed  of  five  thousand 
pounds." 

"You,  papa !  You  yourself;  or  do  you  mean  the  Company?" 
cried  Chevril,  in  a  tone  of  horror. 

"  Well,  the  Company,"  said  the  Colonel. 

"  Oh,  heaven  be  praised  for  that !  We  shall  have  something 
left  at  all  events." 

"  Chevril  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  make  good  the  loss.  It 
occurred  through  my  abominable  carelessness.  I  shall  direct  my 
brokers  to  sell  out  stock  to  the  amount,  and  remit  the  same  to 
our  bankers  to  meet  bills  coming  due," 

"  And  that  will  leave  us — ?  " 

**  About  seven  hundred  pounds,  I  take  it." 

"  Oh,  papa,"  said  Chevril,  "  is  there  no  other  way  ?  That  is 
destitution.  I  foresaw  it,  too.  What  shall  we  do?"  and  the 
poor  girl  began  to  cry  a  little. 

"Cheer  up,"  said  Jack — who  had  been  overlooked  in  the 
agitation  of  the  scene — "  I'll  lend  you  some  money.  IVe  got 
five  shillings  in  my  pocket,  and  Dr.  Grose  can  send  me  some 
more." 

"  Thank  you.  Jack,"  said  Chevril,  kissing  him  through  her 
tears,  "  you  are,  indeed,  a  firiend  in  need." 

"  Only  you  won't  let  me  go  back  to  that  nasty  old  wretch,  will 
you?"  stipulated  Jack. 

"  Ah,  that  is  the  boy,  is  it  ?  "  said  the  Colonel,  examining  the 
lad  gravely  through  his  double  eye-glass. 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  boy.     What  are  we  to  do  with  him?" 

There  came  a  bang  and  whiz  of  a  rocket  at  this  tnoment  that 
made  Chevril  jump. 

"What  is  that  ?"  asked  the  Colonel. 

"  Yes,  what  is  it  ?"  cried  Chevril. 

"  It's  a  sky  rocket,"  said  Jack,  his  mouth  full  of  bread  and 
butter. 

"  Of  course,  the  fireworks.  I  was  forgetting  We  were  en  fete 
to-night,"  said  the  Colonel,  ruefully. 
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**  And  I  too,**  sighed  Chevril.  "  Poor  Marigold  was  right,  we 
are  *  fiddling  while  Rome  is  burning'.  But  Jack  will  like  to  see 
the  fireworks." 

Jack  thought  he  should — that  is  if  he  could  be  insured 
against  meeting  the  nasty  man. 

Harry  appeared  at  tUs  moment  with  news  from  the  Hall. 
Mrs.  John  Bradshaw  was  dangerously  ill,  her  life  was  quite  on 
the  balance.  Uncle  John  was  wild  with  anxiety  and  remorse, 
and  of  all  things  in  the  world,  Mrs.  John,  who  was  too  weak 
almost  to  live  n'om  one  minute  to  another,  had  taken  it  into 
her  head  that  she  must  see  the  boy. 

*^  I  think  I  can  understand  her  feeling,"  said  Chevril,  "  and 
it  is  very  nice  and  good  of  her.  Harry,  I  think  I  shall  begin 
to  hate  you." 

"  And  why,  pray?"  cried  Harry,  with  an  injured  air. 

"  Because  I  don't  think  you  are  a  bit  better  than  your  uncle. 
Take  the  boy  with  you,  and  think  as  you  go  along  of  all  you 
have  to  think  of." 

With  this  oracular  sentence  Chevril  sent  oflF  Harry  and  went 
back  to  her  friends  at  the  fHe.  She  had  to  show  herself  in  the 
dancing  tent,  and  indeed  it  had  been  arranged  that  she  should 
open  the  ball  with  Mr.  Clayton;  but  that  individual  was  nowhere 
to  be  found,  and  the  ball  opened  itself  by  means  of  fifty  couples 
starting  simultaneously. 

Jack  went  oflF  happily  enough  with  Harry,  in  whom  he 
instinctively  felt  confidence.  He  appreciated,  too,  the  comfortable 
carriage ;  and  with  a  boy's  quick  estimate  of  his  surroimdings, 
began  to  feel  quite  a  small  grandee. 

"  Is  this  papa's  carriage  ?  "  he  asked  when  he  got  in.  Harry 
nodded.  ^^  It  is  a  much  jollier  one  than  mamma's,"  said  the 
boy,  "  ever  so  much  bigger."  Harry  had  very  little  to  say,  for 
he  was  thinking  a  good  deal  of  what  had  happened.  He  did 
not  know  half  yet.  He  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  Clajrton 
episode,  and  of  all  that  hung  to  that.  But  he  found  quite 
enough  to  think  of  in  what  he  knew  about  his  uncle's  affairs. 
Somehow,  it  was  a  shock  to  him,  this  discovery.  Even  apart 
from  the  evil  that  had  been  done  to  his  aunt,  the  sight  of  this 
poor  little  boy,  so  friendless  and  alone,  with  all  the  good  will 
about  him  to  take  his  part  in  all  the  sweetness  of  life,  and  yet 
mauned,  as  it  were,  of  his  natural  rights ;  doomed  to  go  through 
the  world  with  a  slight — ^always  a  blot  upon  his  origin — some- 
thing always  against  aim.  Heaven  knows  the  world  is  not  too 
pleasant  to  those  who  start  fair,  and  without  any  such  crushing 
weight  to  carry.  "  Yes,  it  would  have  been  a  good  deal  better 
for  that  boy  had  he  never  been  born ;  and  yet  he  had  ha,d  no 
choice  in  the  matter." 

Tljie  carriage  drew  up  to  the  hall  hoor,  and  Harry  lumped 
4owia  and  lifted  out  the  boy,    Lifted  him  into  his  fetj^rs  mns, 
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for  John  Bradshaw  stood  there  bare-headed,  waiting  for  them 
in  uncontrollable  agitation. 

"  It's  all  right,  Harry,"  he  whispered,  pressing  his  nephew's 
hand  for  his  kindness  to  the  boy.  "  Your  aunt  is  an  angel 
above  all  angels.  She  is  better,  thank  God.  We  are  going  to 
adopt  the  boy.  Welcome  home,  Jack !  welcome  home  !  It's 
been  a  bitter  beginning,  but  may  have  a  fine  ending." 

Sir.  John  Bradshaw  sat  in  his  wife's  dressing  room  by  the 
.fire,  his  wife  at  his  side,  his  hand  clasped  in  hers.  She 
was  looking  pale  and  feeble,  while  her  eyes  shone  forth  with  a 
strange  energy  and  fervour  in  their  depth.  She  had  suffered, 
ah!  how  she  had  suffered,  since  the  first  discovery  of  her 
husband's  wrong  doing.  She  was  like  some  pious  soul  to  whom 
the  revelation  had  suddenly  come,  that  her  faith  is  a  delusion  of 
that  which  she  has  clung  to  as  vital  truth ;  solid  and  unchangeable 
is  the  veriest  morbid  product  of  blind  imagination,  or  distilled 
from  some  rank  and  poisonous  root  of  depraved  sense.  Her 
faith  in  everything  was  shaken;  her  world  of  thought  and 
feeling  involved  in  hideous  ruin.  But  she  herself  survived,  the 
woman  pure  and  tender.  Her  heart  had  held  but  one  image  so 
long,  she  could  not  change  her  worship  now.  She  must  pick 
up  the  broken  fragments  of  her  idol,  and  replace  them  tenderly 
on  the  altar. 

The  idol  himself  felt  he  was  shattered.  All  outer  observances, 
indeed,  might  go  on  as  before — the  sacrifice,  the  incense — ^but 
he  would  never  more  feel  the  sense  of  proud  superiority,  the 
almost  superhuman  importance,  that  once  had  been  his.  The 
world  in  general  would  forgive  him  too,  with  more  ease,  if  with 
less  sincerity,  than  his  wife  ;  but  there  were  many  individuals 
whose  opinions  he  held  in  hereditary  respect,  who  would  always 
look  coldly  upon  him  after  this  ?  Would  not  Mr.  Eose  regard  him 
with  bitter  scorn,  so  tempered  by  a  sense  of  Christian  forbearance 
as  to  be  ten  times  more  unendurable  than  ordinary  contempt  ? 
His  firiends  at  Spindlebridge,  too,  the  witnesses  of  the  faith 
he  professed,  how  could  he  hold  up  his  head  before  them  ?  And 
his  daughter  Mary  ?  Would  not  from  this  time  her  filial  respect 
and  observance  become  a  hypocritical  form  ?  But  he  had  one 
grand  compensation.  There  was  the  boy  Jack,  who  w^as  sitting  in 
one  comer  of  the  room  by  a  shaded  lamp  intently  and  seriously 
regarding  some  boy's  picture  book.  The  sturdy  little  rascal,  the 
innocent  cause  of  all  this  trouble — ^how  the  father's  heart 
expanded  with  joy  as  he  realized  that  this  his  own  boy  was  sitting 
close  by ;  lapped  up  in  family  love,  and  destined  some  day  to 
take  his  own  place  in  the  world.  All  that  hatefiil  concealment 
and  mistery  was  at  an  end.  No  more  dubious  understanding 
with  lawyers  of  doubtful  character,  like  Eeynolds;  no  more 
surreptitious  visits  to  oily  Dr.  Grose.  Eeynolds,  by  the  way,  had 
been  down  to  the  Hall  in  a  firight  at  the  loSs  df  the  boy,  and 
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had  been  paid  and  dismissed  with  little  ceremony.  It  is  a  mis* 
take  to  treat  the  greatest  rascal  with  unpoliteness,  and  Reynolds 
was  really  not  a  rascal  at  all.  Rapacious,  perhaps,  beause  he 
could  not  live  otherwise,  but  having  his  feelings  like  other  men. 
It  was  all  the  greater  mistake  to  treat  Mr.  Reynolds  uncivilly  as 
he  knew  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  was  able  to  whisper 
a  word  to  Jem  Moscrop  en  passant. 

Now  Moscrop,  of  course,  was  a  danger.  He  had  uttered 
threats  which  were  hardly  likely  to  be  empty  ones.  It  behoved 
Mr.  Bradshaw  to  be  very  much  on  his  guard.  But  then  Moscrop 
had  not  hitherto  shown  the  bitterness  against  Mr.  Bradshaw 
that  might  have  been  expected.  His  scheme  of  revenge,  his 
hatred,  had  been  directed  upon  one  certain  persdh.  It  was 
hardly  likely  that  he  could  suddenly  transfer  his  animosity  to  a 
new  object.  And  then  Mr  Bradshaw  was  ready  to  pay  him  a 
handsome  compensation. 

Anyhow,  here  were  two  bright,  encoiu-aging  facts.  His  wife 
had  been  pronounced  out  of  immediate  danger,  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  spend  the  winter  in  Italy,  which  was  at  once  to  be 
carried  out ;  and  young  Jack  was  sitting  there,  like  a  cherub, 
stout,  sturdy,  and  unconcerned ;  already  vastly  fond  of  his  new 
mamma,  who  on  her  part,  was  all  kindness  and  tenderness  to 
the  boy.  He  was  not  to  go  to  school  again,  but  to  travel  with 
them  to  Italy,  and  have  a  tutor  of  his  own.  When  he  was  old 
enough  he  should  go  to  a  public  school,  and  in  time  to  one 
of  the  Universities.  Nothing  should  be  spared  to  fit  him 
for  his  future  position  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  of  merchant 
princes. 

As  things  had  happened,  the  injunction  of  the  physician  as  to 
the  winter  in  a  warm  climate  was  very  opportime.  It  gave  them 
a  reasonable  excuse  for  sudden  departure,  which  should  not  take 
the  appearance  of  flight.  By  the  time  they  came  back,  if  indeed 
they  ever  did  return  to  live  in  that  immediate  neighbourhood, 
the  scandal  would  have  ceased  to  interest  anybody.  Moscrop, 
too,  could  be  arranged  with  in  the  meantime,  and  persuaded  to 
take  himself  and  his  wrongs,  with  a  handsome  pecuniary  recom- 
pense for  the  same,  to  some  distant  clime. 

"  I  say,  papa,"  said  little  Jack,  at  this  moment  interrupting 
Mr.  Bradshaw's  stream  of  ideas.  Mrs.  Bradshaw  winced  imper- 
ceptibly. She  always  winced  at  that  name  in  the  boy's  mouth, 
and  felt  a  sharp  stab  of  pain,  but  concealed  it  always.  "  I  say, 
papa,  are  we  really  going  off  to-morrow  morning  ?" 

John  Bradshaw  nodded  kindly  to  the  boy. 

"  Then  why  aren't  you  busy  packing  ?"  asked  Jack.  "  My 
mamma  was  always  busy  packing  when  we  went  anywhere." 

*'  Your  new  mother.  Jack,"  said  Mrs.  John,  smiling  sweetly, 
"  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  busy  about  anything ;  but  don't  be 
uneasy,  Lucy  and  James  will  see  to  the  packing;"  d  by  Google 
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"  There'll  be  ponds,  I  suppose,  were  we  are  going,"  asked 
Jack,  "  w^liere  I  can  swim  my  boat  ?" 

"  I  daresixy,  Jack ;  anyhow  there'll  be  ^  lake — a  great  big 
pond,"  said  Mr.  Bradshaw.  Then  there  was  silence,  during  which 
his  wife  was  bitterly  thinking  of  the  morrow. 

Yes,  to-morrow  they  were  to  quit  Oakenshaw ;  the  home 
endeared  to  her  by  suflFering  and  trial,  and  yet  by  so  much 
happiness.  It  was  all  over  now,  that  life  which  had  possessed  a 
pathos  and  dignity  of  its  own,  which  had  bade  fair  to  be  a  com- 
plete arch  of  existence ;  but  which  now  seemed  a  broken  strand, 
a  fragment,  not  of  rock,  but  of  rubble,  hollow  and  deceptive, 
about  which  it  was  useless  to  be  sad,  and  impossible  to  be  glad. 
Soon  it  would  be  all  over  for  her,  and  she  would  be  forgotten. 
It  was  all  Uke  a  dream  te  her  now,  the  past  and  the  future. 
Before  long,  her  sleep  would  be  dreamless.     That  was  all. 

Just  then  there  was  a  discreet  tap  at  the  door.  It  was  Mrs. 
Bradshaw's  maid,  with  a  message — "  A  person  was  below,  who 
wished  te  see  master — a  Mr.  Moscrop."  Lucy's  eyes  gave  an 
involuntary  gleam,  that  showed  she  recognised  the  sigmiicance 
of  the  visit. 

"  Don't  see  him,  John,"  said  the  wife,  clinging  to  her  husband's 
arm.     "  It  is  not  safe.     Send  him  away." 

"  No,  I  will  see  him,"  said  Mr.  Bradshaw,  "  I  owe  that  much 
to  myself  and  him." 

Indeed,  no  one  had  ever  reproached  John  Bradshaw  with  want 
of  courage,  and  in  her  heart  his  wife  felt  proud  of  him  as  he 
straightened  out  his  back  and  walked  out  of  the  room  with  a 
frown  on  his  face.  She  could  not  stop  him,  but  she  listened 
intently,  expecting  every  moment  to  hear  something — ^a  cry,  or 
perhaps  a  shot.  Then  the  maid  came  to  take  Master  Jack  to 
bed,  and  she  heard  him  say  his  prayers,  then  kissed  him  and 
sent  him  off ;  and  still  all  was  silence  downstairs.  All  at  once 
the  stillness  was  broken  with  a  sudden  cry  of  anguish.  For- 
getting her  critical  condition,  she  rushed  from  the  room. 

Notwithstanding  his  outward  composure,  Mr,  John  Bradshaw 
felt  very  far  from  being  at  his  ease  as  he  came  into  Moscrop's 
presence.  Moscrop  was  standing  by  the  fire-place,  his  cap  in 
his  hand,  and  his  arms  folded  in  an  imcompromising  manner. 

"  You  know  what  you  ought  to  expect  from  me,"  he  said,  in 
a  hoarse  voice.  "  You  know  what  you  deserve  to  get — ^you 
miserable  sinnner ! " 

"  Look  here,"  said  John  Bradshaw,  interrupting  him.  "  Say 
what  you've  got  to  say,  and  go.  Shoot  me  ifyou  like.  I  don't 
say  I've  not  deserved  it,  but  I  won't  stand  any  insolence." 

"  Won't  you  ?"  sneered  Moscrop.  "  You  don't  know  what 
you  may  have  to  stand  before  you've  done  with  it.  But  I  am 
not  goiufi^  to  stop  here  in  this  accursed  house  longer  thi^n  I  oau 
help ;  ody  ITl  take  my  boy  away  with  me."    ^^^^^^^^^ byGoogle 
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«  Your  boy  ?"  stammered  Bradshaw.     «  What  boy  r 

"  My  son,"  said  Jem,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  **  the  child  of  my 
old  age.     I've  come  to  fetch  him  home." 

Bradshaw  staggered,  and  had  to  support  himself  by  the  table. 
The  blow  came  from  a  quarter  quite  unexpected,  and  perhaps 
the  most  cruel  he  could  now  have  to  endure. 

"  The  boy  is  mine,"  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  my  very 
own.     FU  never  part  with  him — never  with  life." 

*'  That's  tall  talk,"  said  Jem  sneeringly.  "  I  reckon  you  set 
yourself  above  law  and  gospel  and  all.  We'll  say  nowt  about 
Commandments,  there's  nobbudy  but  th'  Almighty  to  see  to 
them ;  but  happen  the  law  of  th'  land  may  prove  too  strong. 
Aye,  even  for  Jacky  Bradshaw.     Just  read  this,  mister." 

Jem  put  into  Mr.  Bradshaw's  hands  a  letter  sealed  with  a  coat 
of  arms,  and  in  the  well-known  handwriting  of  a  neighbour  and 
county  justice. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— The  Judge  Decrees. 

The  letter  that  John  Bradshaw  held  in  his  hands  was 
addressed  to  him  in  a  bold,  legible  handwriting.  He  knew  very 
well  who  was  the  sender.  One  of  his  neighbours,  a  pompous, 
meddlesome  kind  of  fellow,  who  occupied  his  time — not  other- 
wise valuable — ^in  playing  the  part  of  a  country  Rhadamanthus. 
What  could  this  man  have  to  say  to  him  on  a  matter  of  such  an 
intimately  private  nature,  and  sent  through  such  a  channel  ? 
The  way  of  sending  was  in  itself  an  insult,  such  as  but  a  short 
time  ago  he  would  not  have  dared  to  offer.  Mr.  Bradshaw  broke 
the  seal  and  read : — 

Hy  dear  Bradahaw, 

The  bearer  has  oome  to  me  representing  that  hia  son,  a  boy  of  tender  yean, 
and  notbotmd  to  vou  by  indenturee  of  apprenticeship,  is  detained  at  your  house, 
against  his  father's  will  ;  and  requests  me  to  grant  a  warrant  to  search  for  him 
I  would  not  do  this  without  communicating  with  you,  for  I  feel  quite  sure  that  if 
the  man's  statement  be  correct,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  bring  the  matter  to  your 
knowledge  to  have  it  at  once  set  right.  Indeed,  if  I  have  your  assurance  to  the 
effect  that  the  boy  is  not  with  you,  I  shall  take  no  further  notice  of  the  man's 
application.  Tou  will,  of  course,  understand  I  am  simply  acting  ministerially, 
and  with  every  desire  not  to  give  offence  to  an  old  friend  and  neighbour. 

Truly  yours,— J.  Jackson. 
Mr.  John  Bradshaw  read  the  letter  over  twice  before  he  could 
fully  grasp  the  meaning  of  it.  All  the  while  Moscrop  kept  his 
eyes  meed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  triumphant  hatred.  Then 
Bradshaw  looked  up  with  an  air  of  relief.  Of  course,  all  this 
was  only  an  affair  of  money.  Jem  was  a  creditor,  and  he  con- 
sidered the  boy  as  a  kind  of  security  for  his  money ;  and,  no 
doubt,  he  had  heard  that  his  debtor  was  going  abroad.  Well, 
Mr.  Bradshaw  had  always  admitted  to  himself  that  the  man  had 
some  kind  of  claim  upon  him.    In  an  ordinary  way  the  money 
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he  had  already  received,  even  although  he  had  handed  it  over 
to  his  daughter,  would  be  sufficient  compensation.  But  this 
was  not  quite  an  ordinary  case.  At  least,  as  far  as  the  man 
there  was  concerned,  it  was  ordinary  enough ;  but  in  so  far  as 
John  Bradshaw  himself  was  implicated,  the  affair  assumed  impor- 
tance. The  earth  shook  when  Goliath  came  down,  but  it  did 
not  pay  the  same  respect  to  an  ordinary  Philistine.  It  was  one 
of  the  penalties  of  greatness  to  have  to  submit  to  a  certain 
amount  of  extortion  in  these  matters. 

"  We  must  talk  this  over,  Moscrop,"  he  began  in  a  more  con- 
ciliatory tone.  "  I've  done  you  some  wrong,  and  I  ought  to  pay 
for  it.     Name  what  you  think  a  fair  price  ?" 

"  You'd  like  me  to  send  you  in  an  invoice,  perhaps,  master  ?" 
said  Jem,  with  a  concealed  sneer.  "  So  much  for  the  wife,  so 
much  for  the  house  that  you  ruined,  so  much  for  the  example 
set  to  the  lass,  and  the  worthy  memory  of  her  mother  you  left 
her.  So  much  for  my  ten  years'  loneliness.  Well,  master,  I'm 
going  to  forgive  you  all  that.  I'm  going  to  be  a  right  good 
Christian.  Come,  now,  let's  talk  about  the  lad.  I  reckon 
you're  mighty  fond  of  him.  You  set  a  good  bit  of  store  by  him 
like  ?" 

"  Moscrop,"  said  John  Bradshaw,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "  you 
can't  judge  how  I  love  that  boy.  To  a  man  like  you,  chilcken 
must  be  more  or  less  of  a  care  and  trouble ;  they  come  to  share 
a  loaf  that,  perhaps,  is  not  over  big." 

"  Aye,  that's  when  they  are  little  weans,"  said  Jem,  a  twinkle 
of  enjoyment  in  his  eye.  "  But  they  come  to  earn  a  bit  for  them- 
selves by-and-bye,  thanks  to  you  kind  gentlemen  as  takes  'em 
into  your  factories." 

"  But,  Moscrop,"  went  on  Mi.  Bradshaw,  hardly  heeding  the 
interruption,  "just  fancy  what  it  is  to  me  to  have  a  son  of  my 
own,  one  who'll  take  my  place,  and  carry  on  things  as  his  father 
carried  them  on." 

"  Nay,  nay,"  cried  Moscrop,  with  a  hoarse  laugh,  "  he  won't 
carry  on  like  thee,  we'll  hope.  Anyhow,  the  boy  would  be  well 
looked  after." 

*'  Everything  that  a  father's  love  can  give  him — " 

"  You  love  him  then  above  a  bit  ?" 

"  I  love  him  better  than  anything  else  in  the  world." 

"  Then  youll  be  right  sorry  to  part  with  him,  master  ?" 

"  How  ?"  said  Bradshaw,  turning  pale,  not  at  the  words  so 
much  as  at  the  unconcealed  triumph  in  the  tone  of  voice. 

"  Now,  Mr.  Bradshaw,  I  can't  give  the  boy  so  many  advantages 
as  thee.  I  don't  fancy  he'll  wear  his  velvet  suit  much  longer, 
and  I  can't  afford  them  shining  little  boots.  A  pair  of  clogs  '11 
be  more  in  my  line,  and  he'll  go  to  the  factory  after  a  bit,  and 
learn  to  make  his  own  Uving"  Di,.izedbyGoogle 
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"  You  sha'n't  have  him,  I  tell  you,"  cried  Bradshaw.  "  He's 
mine."    " 

"  No,  he's  mine.  The  law  gives  him  me.  0,  you  needn't 
stamp  and  rave  about  it.  He's  my  lawful  son,  bom  in  wedlock, 
and  there  isn't  any  power  in  earth  or  heaven  that  shall  take  him 
away  from  me." 

"  Moscrop,"  faltered  John,  "  I'll  pay  you  well.  You  shall  have 
a  thousand  pounds." 

"  Not  for  a  million.  Man,  you  don't  know  how  sweet  it  is  to 
be  revenged  at  last.  To  have  killed  thee,  it  would  have  been 
nothing.  I  don't  know  whether  folk  are  not  better  dead  than 
alive ;  but  to  make  you  suffer  where  you  made  me  suffer,  Justin 
the  tenderestpart  of  the  heart.     Come,  bring  me  the  child." 

"Leave  the  house,"  cried  Bradshaw,  passionately.  "Whatever 
your  rights  may  be,  you  have  no  right  here.  Get  out  of  the 
house,  and  do  your  worst." 

"  Aye,  I  thought  you'd  be  getting  violent,  master,"  said  Jem. 
"  I  doubted  you'd  be  for  setting  us  all  at  defiance.  You're  after 
spiriting  the  lad  away.  I  can  see  it  in  your  eye  ;  but  I'm  over 
strong  for  you  this  time.  I've  got  a  policeman  in  the  house, 
master.     Now ! " 

"So  much  the  better,"  said  Bradshaw,  ringing  the  bell 
violently ;  "  he  shall  help  to  pitch  you  out  of  the  house,  neck  and 
crop." 

There  was  really  a  policeman  standing  in  the  hall,  but  when 
appealed  to  he  did  not  seem  inclined  to  help  in  ejecting  Jem 
Moscrop.  He  was  quite  respectful  and  deferential  to  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw. But  he  had  Mr.  Jackson's  orders  to  accompany  Moscrop 
to  the  house,  and  he  understood  that  it  was  about  a  son  of  his. 
Now  if  Mr.  Bradshaw  would  only  give  an  answer  about  the  son — 

"  I  have  already  given  an  answer ;  he  shall  not  have  him." 

"  But  Mr.  Jackson  told  me  not  to  come  away  without  him." 

"  I  don't  care  a for  Mr.  Jackson,"  said  Bradshaw,  hotly. 

"  You  don't  stop  in  my  house  another  instant." 

"  All  right,  sir,"  said  the  policeman,  walking  towards  the  door. 

Bradshaw's  eyes  sparkled  with  triumph. 

"  James,"  he  cried  to  his  footman,  "  call  two  or  three  men 
from  the  stables  to  put  yon  insolent  fellow,"  pointing  to  Moscrop, 
"  out  of  doors." 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  James,  but  hesitated  for  a  moment, 
nevertheless.  In  fact,  the  policeman  had  moved  to  the  door, 
and  had  opened  it ;  but  he  had  not  gone  out.  He  stood  there, 
and  called  gently,  *'  Mr.  Smithers,"  and  at  the  call  a  second 
policeman  appeared,  but  not  an  ordinary  constable  this,  but  a 
dignified-looking  person  in  semi-military  costume — no  other 
than  the  superintendent  of  the  district.  He  saluted  Mr.  Brad- 
shaw respectfully,  and  looked  in  an  inquiring  way  from  one  to 
the  other. 

c2 
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"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  intrusion,  Smithers  ?"  asked 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  hotly. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Smithers,  "  it's  a  question,  I  believe,  of  a 
Uttle  boy." 

"A  question  already  decided.  I  don't  give  the  boy  up,  and  you, 
all  of  you,  clear  out  of  my  house." 

**  But  it  is  our  duty  to  remain." 

"  Without  a  warrant  you  have  no  right  to  put  foot  within  my 
doors.    Away !" 

^^  I  have  a  warrant,  Mr.  Bradshaw,"  said  the  superintendent, 
quietly. 

Here  was  an  astounding  circumstance  that  Mr.  John  Bradshaw 
could  not  believe  possible. 

No  magistrate  of  the  district  would  have  the  hardihood  to 
sign  «uch  a  document.  Mr.  Jackson  would  have  done  it  had  he 
d^ed ;  but  he  had  it  imder  the  man's  hand  that  he  had  not 
done  it.  The  police  often  enough  acted  officiously  without 
proper  authority,  trusting  to  their  efficient  prestige  to  carry 
them  through,  but  they  had  come  to  the  wrong  man  in  this 
case. 

"  I  simply  don't  believe  you,  Smithers,"  cried  John  Bradshaw, 
reassured  by  this  view  of  the  case.  "  Mr.  Jackson  writes  me 
that  he  has  declined  to  grant  a  warrant." 

"  Quite  right,  sir,  he  did ;  but  in  this  case  we  have  higher 
authority — ^an  order  issued  by  one  of  Her  Majesty*s  judges." 

Bradshaw  stepped  back  a  few  paces,  quite  overcome  by  this 
unexpected  blow.  He  recognised  at  once  the  danger  of  disobey- 
ing such  an  order ;  but  to  obey  it,  to  hand  over  his  own  boy  to 
the  custody  of  this  wretch,  who  had  only  in  view  the  torture 
of  them  both — no,  he  would  never  do  it !  How  could  it  all 
have  happened  ?  It  was  not  possible  that  Moscrop  had  set  such 
machinery  at  work  unaided — a  miserable  ignorant  fellow  like 
that. 

But  he  had  not  calculated  on  the  diligence  of  the  man  he  had 
wronged,  nor  the  enmity  that  his  autocratic  way  of  dealing 
had  raised  up  against  him ;  and  he  had  been  too  proud  to  resort 
to  any  kind  of  concealment ;  nor  had  he  indeed  ever  dreamt  of 
such  an  attack  as  this.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
difficulties  in  the  way,  for  a  man  in  Moscrop's  position,  of  setting 
the  law  in  motion,  would  have  been  almost  insuperable.  The 
preliminary  evidence  necessary  to  prove  the  boy  to  be  lawfully 
his  would  have  been  out  of  his  reach.  But  Eeynolds  had  helped 
him ;  the  London  lawyer  who,  although  he  expected  to  make 
his  own  account  in  the  matter,  did  not  act  altogether  from 
interested  motives,  but  almost  as  much  from  pique  at  the  way 
in  which  he  had  been  treated  by  his  late  cUent;  and/' 
where  to  put  his  hand  on  all  the  necessaiy  proofSl?  ^^^"^  ^^ 
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In  view  of  the  penalties  enjoined  on  falsification  of  the 
register,  Moscrop's  mfe  had  not  ventured  to  register  the  child 
under  her  assumed  name.  The  entry  was  of  a  son  bom  to 
Eliza  Moscrop,  wife  of  James  Moscrop,  and  there  was  full  proof 
of  the  identity  of  the  boy  Jack  with  the  child  thus  described, 
and  then  there  was  the  notorious  fact  that  the  boy  was  in  John 
BradshaVs  house,  and  that  he  was  going  to  take  him  at  once 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts.  There  were  ample 
grounds  for  an  application  to  the  higher  courts,  and  Mr. 
Eeynolds,  acquainted  with  all  the  resoiu'ces  of  the  law,  had  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  a  judge's  order  for  the  immediate  sur- 
render of  the  boy.  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  if  Mr. 
Bradshaw  should  deliver  up  the  boy  on  a  friendly  application 
this  order  should  not  be  put  in  force.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  firiendly  applications  were  useless.  Hence  that  of  Super- 
intendent Smithers  with  the  judge's  order. 

"  The  boy  is  mine ;  I  have  adopted  him,"  cried  Bradshaw,  in 
a  kind  of  despair,  not  knowing  what  else  to  urge. 

But  this  plea  was  futile,  and  he  knew  it  to  be,  for  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  custom  of  adoption  is  not 
recognised  by  the  English  law.  Wherever  the  Koman  law  sur- 
vives, adoption  is,  under  various  limitations,  permitted  and 
consecrated  by  its  sanction ;  but  where  the  traditions  of  the 
northern  nations  prevail,  there  is  no  such  outlet  afforded  for 
natural  affection.  There  is  no  possible  way  in  this  coimtry  by 
which  a  man  may  obtain  full  paternal  rights  over  any  other  than 
his  own  lawful  offspring.  Mr.  Smithers  did  not  even  think  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  this  appeal  of  Mr.  Bradshaw's ;  he  only 
shook  his  head  sagely  and  said,  "  We  have  a  duty  to  perform." 

Then  John  Bradshaw  hurriedly  ran  over  in  his  mind  sundry 
means  of  evasion.  Only  one  seemed  possible.  He  called  his 
manservant,  and  whispered  in  his  ear  to  go  upstairs,  find  the 
boy,  take  him  away  by  the  back  staircase,  and  then  take  a 
horse  firom  the  stable  and  ride  away  with  him  as  quickly  as 
he  could  go,  and  wait  at  such  an  hotel  for  his  master. 

But  James  hesitated.  His  terms  of  service  hardly  included 
such  moss-trooping  kind  of  work,  as  it  seemed.  He  was  con- 
siderably overawed  too  by  the  presence  of  the  authority  of  the 
law.  Master  had  made  a  mess  of  it  this  time  evidently,  and 
James  was  himself  in  danger  of  being  engulfed.  Thus  the 
firuitfiil  moment  was  lost,  for  during  the  delay  that  ensued,  a 
young  woman  made  her  appearance  from  the  upper  regions, 
carrying  a  little  boy  on  her  back.  It  was  Jack  and  his  nurse- 
maid on  their  way  to  the  nursery,  the  shortest  way  to  which 
from  Mrs.  Bradshaw's  room  was  down  the  grand  staircase,  and 
then  up  the  back  stairs.  Moscrop,  who  had  hung  a  little  in  the 
rear,  was  the  first  to  see  the  calvacade.  He  dashed  at  the  boy> 
snatched  him  from  the  nurse's  arms,  and  then,  with  a  wild  cry 
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of  triumph,  darted  with  him  towards  the  door.  The  boy's  shout 
of  delight  was  changed  to  a  shrill  of  terror  as  Jem  encircled 
him  with  his  sinewy  left  arm,  even  driving  the  cruel  hook  with 
which  it  was  armed  into  the  poor  boy's  flesh. 

"  Papa,  papa !"  he  cried,  "  help,  help !  oh,  papa,  papa !" 

Bradshaw  made  a  spring  at  the  man,  but  the  two  policemen 
threw  themselves  between,  ^ames  made  a  feeble  attempt  to 
interrupt  him. 

"  Thou'rt  mine  now,  lad  !"  cried  Moscrop,  turning  to  flourish 
his  spare  hand  defiantly  at  John  Bradshaw. 

The  robbed  father  howled  like  a  wild  beast,  and  threw  him- 
self forward,  trying  to  dash  aside  the  officers  of  the  law ;  but 
they  held  him  firmly  round  the  waist,  disregarding  the  shower 
of  blows  rained  down  upon  their  heads.  In  the  midst  of  the 
disturbance  a  pale  figure,  robed  all  in  white,  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  grand  staircase.  The  hall  door  was  left  wide  open, 
and  in  the  distance  could  be  heard  the  boy's  voice,  growing 
fainter  and  fainter — "  Papa,  papa !" 

"  John,  John !  what  has  happened  ?"  cried  Mrs  Bradshaw, 
flying  down  the  stairs  with  all  the  speed  and  energy  of  girlhood. 
She  thought  she  saw  her  husband  being  assassinated,  and  flew 
to  his  help.  It  was  her  last  efibrt,  for  as  she  reached  him  she 
fell  £Eiinting  in  his  arms,  a  crimson  froth  appearing  on  her  lips. 

Her  husband  bowed  his  head  over  her  shoulder  in  anguish. 
"  Great  God !"  he  said,  "  this  is  more  than  I  can  bear." 

The  peace  officers  retired  quietly,  nothing  else  remaining  to 
be  done ;  and  John  Bradshaw  took  his  wife  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  upstairs.  She  was  light  to  carry,  poor  thing — 
cruelly  light,  it  seemed  to  him.  He  had  no  hope  now ;  the 
worst  that  could  happen  to  him  might  happen. 

"  Nothing  but  a  miracle  could  save  her  now,"  said  the  doctor, 
and  no  miracle  was  wrought,  nor  would  have  been  had  he 
deserved  it  ever  so  much.  But  she  lingered  some  days ;  long 
enough  to  arrange  all  her  worldly  affairs,  to  speak  the  last  words 
of  counsel  to  her  daughter,  and  take  a  last,  long  farewell  of  her 
husband.  Then,  in  the  grey  dawn  of  one  Sabbath  morning, 
John  Bradshaw  sat  by  his  wife's  death  bed,  a  man  utterly  bereft 
and  miserable. 


CHAPTER  IX.— Something  Human. 

Colonel  Bradshaw's  reflections  in  the  morning  after  the  fete 
were  not  of  a  pleasant  nature.  He  had  the  whole  of  thq  day  to 
devote  to  them,  for  it  was  Sunday,  and  before  the  following 
morning  he  had  to  make  up  his  mind  what  course  to  pursue. 
A  rigid  moralist,  perhaps,  would  have  said,  "  Give  the  man  who 
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has  robbed  you  into  the  custody  of  the  law,  hold  him  up  as  a 
warning  of  the  guilt  of  dishonesty,  and  yourself  as  an  example 
of  the  foUy  of  over  confidence.  Place  your  resignation  in  the 
hands  of  your  brother  directors  ;  prepare  to  see  your  company 
wound-up,  your  capital  lost,  and  probably  for  a  crop  of  actions 
by  infuriated  shareholders,  on  the  ground  of  your  culpable  mis- 
management." Another  plan  would  be  to  treat  the  matter  as  a 
private  obligation  from  Clayton  to  himself,  throw  the  helve 
after  the  hatchet,  pay  up  the  defalcations  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
and  carry  on  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  This  last  was  the 
most  chivalrous,  and  certainly  the  easiest  way ;  it  commended 
itself  both  to  his  nice  sense  of  honour  and  his  hearty  dislike  of 
bother.  Only  there  was  this  to  be  said,  that  if  anything 
happened  to  the  Comjmny,  all  the  eggs  would  be  smashed  in  the 
one  basket,  and  no  chance  of  omelettes  in  the  future,  and  plain 
bread  and  butter  even  more  than  problematical. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  to  this  last  course,  the  Colonel's 
interview  with  his  bankers  on  the  following  morning  went  as  if 
on  velvet.  He  need  not  trouble  himself  to  realise  his  securities, 
the  bank  would  be  satisfied  with  his  personal  guarantee  for  an 
overdraft  to  the  amount  of  the  bills  coming  due.  But  the 
Colonel  put  down  his  bonds  like  a  man,  and  as  he  went  out  of 
the  bank  doors  he  felt  that  everything  except  his  honour  was 
in  extreme  jeopardy. 

And  then  Clayton  came  forward  boldly,  finding  that  the 
Colonel  did  not  intend  to  prosecute  ;  and  proposed  to  take  his 
usual  duties  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  He  was  sent  out  with 
the  velocity  of  lightning,  and  vanished  from  the  neighbourhood 
for  some  time.  Another  manager  was  installed,  who  brought 
new  ideas,  and  a  certain  momentary  briskness ;  but  the  Marigold 
cotton  hung  fire  a  little.  It  came  rather  late  in  the  day,  other 
well-known  makes  having  possession  of  the  field.  The  most 
promising  outlet  was  imitation  of  well  known  marks  for  the 
foreign  market,  with  false  labels  and  false  lengths,  but  the 
Colonel  was  too  stifi*  and  upright  to  allow  any  business  of  this 
kind  to  be  done.  Excellent  orders  of  this  kind  had  been 
ofiered  them,  and  good  customers  lost  by  their  refusal.  Honesty 
may  be  the  best  policy,  but  it  must  be  an  energetic  honesty 
loudly  vaunting  itself  and  blowing  its  own  trumpet.  At  the 
end  of  a  hundred  years  perhaps  the  Marigold  Company  might 
have  become  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  wares  and  the 
honesty  of  its  lengths ;  but  the  Company  was  not  likely  to  last 
as  long  as  that.  The  Colonel  had  gone  into  the  matter,  tempted 
by  the  salary  offered  to  him  as  managing  director.  Fifteen 
hundred  a  year  was  a  good  interest  for  his  money,  even  if 
the  Company  did  not  pay  a  cent.  And  he  was  glad  of  employ- 
ment, too,  for  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands.  But  he  had 
played  with  the  fire  and  got  burnt.    What  could  he  do  now 
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in  the  possible  collapse  and  wind-up  of  the  Company? 
It  was  difficult  to  see.  There  were  plenty  of  retired  officers 
in  the  world  aU  on  the  look  out  for  something,  from  an  agency 
for  bottled  beer  to  the  chief  constableship  of  a  county.  Let 
him  once  descend  from  his  pride  of  place,  and  enter  the 
common  arena,  what  chance  was  there  for  him  in  the  general 
scramble  ?  And  then  he  thought  with  bitterness  of  his  brother's 
conduct ;  but  for  that  he  would  have  been  above  the  necessity 
of  any  such  speculations  as  this ;  easy  and  wealthy,  and  without 
care  for  the  morrow.  As  he  was  thinking  about  this  he  was  over- 
taken by  Mr.  Bose.  Ever  since  the  true  story  of  Moscrop's  wife 
had  come  out,  Mr.  Eose  had  been  penetrated  with  profound 
regret  for  the  accusation  he  had  launched  against  the  Colonel,  and 
he  now  took  the  &st  opportunity  of  apologising.  The  Colonel 
received  his  excuses  cordially  enough,  but  not  so  seriously  as 
Mr.  Eose  thought  befitted  the  occasion. 

"  Jt  is  marvellous,"  he  said  "what  a  lot  of  mischief  one  really 
fine  handsome  woman  will  make.  It's  lucky  there  are  not  more 
of  them  or  I  expect  we  should  all  of  us  go  mad." 

Mr.  Eose  observed  that  he  did  not  think  any  rightly  regulated 
mind  would  be  so  influenced. 

"  Don't  you  tell  me,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Look  at  Helen  of 
Troy,  and  the  chaste  Susannah.  Now  do  you  think  she  didn't 
lead  those  unfortimate  elders  into  the  mess  ?  Shut  'em  up,  sir, 
that's  what  we  ought  to  do.  Only  there's  nobody  courageous 
enough  to  moot  such  a  thing. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  not  for  one,"  said  Mr.  Eose,  laughing  in  spite 
of  himself;  "  but,  believe  me,  in  the  face  of  what  seems  to  us 
increasing  dissoluteness  of  manners,  and  glaring  wickedness  in 
high  places,  the  bulk  of  our  womanhood  are  true  and  piu'e, 
and—" 

"  There's  another  victim,"  interrupted  the  Colonel,  seeing  Harry 
Bradshaw  walking  rapidly  towards  them,  his  head  bent  down, 
every  movement  of  his  body  betraying  lassitude  and  dejection. 

"  Colonel,  I  hear  you've  been  robbed,"  said  Harry,  taking  hold 
of  his  uncle's  arm  and  leading  him  to  one  side. 

"  Well,  something  like  it,  Harry  ;  but  never  mind,  it  was  my 
own  carelessness  mainly." 

"  But  I  might  have  warned  you,  uncle,  and  I  did  not.  I 
knew  the  fellow  was  going  to  the  bad." 

"  And  I  ought  to  have  known  it,  too ;  and  I  trusted  him. 
Hang  it,  Fm  ashamed  to  say  how  easily  the  fellow  gulled  me. 
We'll  say  no  more  about  it.  Come  and  have  lunch  with  us, 
Harry." 

"  You  haven*t  heard  then,  uncle  ?  My  poor  aunt,  my  second 
toother — ."  Harry's  voice  broke,  and  his  face  began  to  work, 
much  as  he  tried  to  keep  it  firm. 

"  Good  heavens,  is  she  worse  ?  "  r  ^ ^^.^ i ^ 
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"  She  is  dead,"  Harry  replied. 

"Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  taking  off  his  h^t  as  if  in  the  pre- 
sence of  death,  "  she  was  a  good  woman,  and  though  she  did 
me  a  cruel  wrong " 

"  That  was  a  wrong  she  tried  to  repair,  uncle,  as  I  think 
you'll  find ;  and  that  is  partly  what  brings  me  here.  Uncle 
John  is  very  much  broken  and  subdued  by  this  double  sorrow." 

"  How,  what  else  has  happened  ?" 

Then  Harry  recounted  how  poor  little  Jack  had  been  carried 
off  by  Moscrop,  and  how  it  seemed  that  there  was  no  possible 
remedy.  The  boy  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  presumed  to  be 
James  Moscrop's  son,  and,  although  the  injured  husband  might 
have  rebutted  the  presumption  by  proceedings  of  a  lengthy 
and  expensive  character,  yet  it  seemed  that  no  one  else  could, 
certainly  not  the  guilty  person  in  the  matter. 

"That's  very  awkward,  Harry,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a 
flourish  of  his  cane ;  "  and  the  man's  an  awkward  customer, 
too ;  not  one  to  let  go  when  he  once  has  a  hold." 

"  And  uncle  John  is  so  wrapped  up  in  the  boy,  I  don't  know 
what  he  will  do.  It  seems  to  him  worse  than  losing  him  by 
death,  to  think  of  him  growing  up  a  poor  factory  lad,  adrift  in 
the  streets,  perhaps  Mling  into  crime." 

"  Do  you  know,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a  more  vehement 
flourish  of  the  cane,  ^  I've  felt  more  kindly  towards  John  since 
this  affair  came  out  than  ever  I  did  before.  There's  something 
human  about  the  fellow,  anyhow.  Do  you  think  he  would  take 
it  kindly  of  me  if  I  went  to  see  him  ?" 

"  I'm  sure  he  would,"  said  Harry.  "  He  would  take  it  very 
kindly.     I've  got  the  phseton  here,  and  I'll  drive  you  over." 

On  the  way  the  talk  still  fell  upon  Jack's  abduction.  Mos- 
crop it  seemed  had  left  the  neighbourhood  immediately  with 
the  boy.  He  had  taken  tickets  for  Manchester.  It  was  not 
likely  that  he  had  much  money  left,  for  though  he  had  no  doubt 
saved  a  little,  yet  he  had  been  plajring  a  long  while  now,  and 
his  ftinds  must  be  nearly  exhausted.  But  he  might  easily  get 
work  at  Manchester,  for  he  was  known  to  many  houses  there, 
and  bore  an  excellent  character.  But  this  was  only  surmise ; 
he  might  intend  to  emigrate,  and  in  that  case  poor  Jack  would 
probably  be  lost  sight  of  altogether. 

"  And  a  good  thing  for  you,  my  boy,"  said  the  Colonel  to  him- 
self, for  he  judged  that  Jack's  existence  affected  a  good  deal  of 
Harry's  chances  with  his  uncle.  Harry,  if  he  saw  this  also,  did 
not  trouble  himself  much  about  it.  He  had  no  sordid  notions, 
and  was  only  too  free  with  money  and  money's  worth.  A  careless 
sort  of  Esau,  who  would  have  shared  his  broth  with  his  brother, 
even  had  he  known  he  was  going  to  filch  from  him  his  birth- 
right ;  but  then  he  had  not  Esau's  profitable  business  in  Qftttle- 
raising  to  fall  back  upon.  digitized  byVjOOgle 
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The  meeting  between  the  two  brothers  was  warm  and  fall  of 
sympathy.  The  death  of  our  loved  ones  opens  the  heart  to  all 
kinds  of  reminiscences ;  the  past  rises  into  importance,  the 
future  seems  lost  in  the  grave. 

"  Among  her  last  words  were,  *  Ask  Charles  to  forgive  me,' " 
said  John. 

"  I've  done  that  over  and  over  again,"  said  the  Colonel,  blow- 
ing his  nose  violently. 

"  And  me,  too  ?"  asked  John,  holding  out  his  hands. 

"  Yes,  and  you  too.  Jack." 

"  Ah !  I  can  make  amends  to  you ;  but  to  her,  never." 

The  Colonel  was  one  of  the  chief  mourners  at  the  funeral. 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  too,  came  down  from  Westmoreland  with  six  stout 
sons,  and  they  bore  the  pall  amongst  them ;  a  faint  reminder 
of  the  days  when  the  body  of  the  dead  was  borne  to  the  grave 
on  the  shoulders  of  friends  and  kinsfolks.  All  the  men  from 
the  Mills  turned  out,  too.  Everyone  decently  dressed  in  black, 
and  the  procession  stretched  right  away  from  Oakenshaw  to  the 
little  Chapel  on  the  hill.  It  was  a  lovely  day  of  late  autxmm, 
and  the  distant  peaks  hung  in  the  horizon  in  a  soft,  silvery 
light ;  and  when  the  hymn  was  sung  by  the  grave  with  the 
thrilling  unison  of  all  those  manly  voices — the  hymn  that  tells 
how — 

The  memory  of  the  just 
Smells  sweet,  and  blossoms  in  the  dust — 

somehow  the  sadness  and  silence  of  the  grave  appeared  to  find 
a  voice  in  harmony  with  bright  nature  outside,  and  seemed  no 
longer  desolate  till  that  had  ceased. 

The  usual  formalities  of  the  return  from  the  funeral  were 
gone  through  with  mechanical  precision.  There  was  a  will  it 
seemed.  Mis.  John  Bradshaw  had  by  her  settlement  the  right 
to  dispose  of  some  twenty  thousand  pounds.  The  will  had  been 
made  shortly  before  her  death,  and  bequeathed  ten  thousand 
pounds  to  Chevril  Bradshaw,  and  an  equal  proportion  to  Jack. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  them  all,  for  even  the  husband  himself  had 
not  known  how  the  disposition  had  been  made.  The  Colonel 
felt  profoundly  touched  and  grateful.  His  daughter  would  now 
be  out  of  reach  of  harm,  however  his  own  speculations  may 
turn  out.  And  the  legacy  to  Jack  gave  him  another  idea,  upon 
which  he  consulted  the  family  lawyer. 

"  You  can  make  the  lad  a  ward  in  Chancery  now  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Why,  of  course,  if  needful." 

"  It  is  highly  needful."  And  the  lawyer  undertook  to  see  to 
it  at  once. 

"And  now,"  said  the  Colonel,  calling  Harry  on  one  side, 
"  you  have  to  find  the  boy." 

"  How  am  I  to  set  about  it  ?"  asked  Harry,  perplexedkOOQlc 
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"  Well,  I  should  think  the  man's  daughter  would  be  likely  to 
know  where  he  is.     Use  a  little  family  influence." 

Harry  coloured  a  little  and  looked  offended.  However,  he 
did  see  Mrs.  Clayton,  and  asked  the  question.  And  then  he 
told  her,  incautiously,  of  the  legacy  that  had  been  left  to  the 
boy  Jack  ;  but  he  got  no  news  in  return.  Bessie  really  did  not 
know  where  her  father  was.  She  herself  was  in  great  tribula- 
tion ;  all  the  plenty  that  had  been  some  compensation  to  her 
for  an  imgrateful  marriage  had  come  to  an  end,  for  her  husband 
was  dismissed  and  disgraced,  and  had  taken  to  drinking  worse 
than  ever.  They  were  soon  to  leave  their  house,  too,  and 
had  nowhere  to  go  yet. 

"  You  must  do  something  for  us,  Harry,"  Bessie  said,  and 
Harry  felt  that  he  must ;  but  he  did  not  see  the  way. 

"  Rich  as  you  are,"  said  Bessie,  "  you  might  give  Jem  a  lump 
sum  and  send  him  away." 

Whatever  her  faults,  there  was  a  kind  of  staunchness  about 
Bessie  that  preserved  her  fi-om  utter  ruin.  No  one  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood believed  it,  but  in  real  truth  Harry's  connection  with 
Bessie  had  not  been  actually  a  guilty  one.  And  yet  she  would 
have  left  her  husband  at  a  word,  and  gone  off  with  Harry,  who 
though  well  aware  of  this,  had  never  said  that  word.  But  to 
live  with  her  husband  and  entertain  a  favoured  love?  no; 
Bessie's  confused  notions  of  right  and  wrong  were  altogether 
clear  on  this  point.  Nor  would  she  risk  her  footing  in  one  home 
till  she  had  secured  another. 

"  Harry,  I'm  yours  if  youll  take  me  away,"  she  had  said  to 
him  more  than  once ;  but  that  was  a  step  that  Harry's  means 
did  not  admit  of,  even  had  he  been  mad  enough  to  jeopardise 
all  his  future  for  her  sake.  So  Harry  knew  well  enough  what 
was  meant  by  giving  Jem  Clayton  a  lump  sum.  Of  course, 
Bessie  believed  him  rich  ;  he  had  all  the  accessories  of  wealth 
about  him,  and  no  lack  of  money  in  his  pocket — having,  indeed, 
a  good  allowance  from  home,  and  being  liberally  treated  by  his 
uncle — ^but  for  all  that  he  was  not  in  a  position  to  set  the  world 
at  defiance.  Bessie  did  not  see  this,  and  grew  very  angry  with 
him  in  consequence ;  and  began  to  study  whether  her  husband 
could  not  be,  somehow,  lift^  out  of  the  mire.  That  seemed 
diflScult ;  and  then  she  thought  over  the  news  that  Harry  had 
brought.  This  boy  was  her  brother,  now  she  came  to  think  of 
it ;  that  was  plain  enough,  anyhow.  He  would  have  enough  for 
all  of  them,  and  could  not  some  of  the  Bradshaws  be  made  to  give 
her  husband  a  fi*esh  start?  Her  husband  came  in  at  this  moment 
in  rather  better  case  than  usual.  He  had  put  two  pounds  on  a  horse 
for  the  Liverpool  Steeplechase,  and  won  six.  Then  Bessie 
told  him  the  news  from  Oakenshaw,  and  that  seemed  to  impress 
him  considerably,  for  it  struck  him  at  once  that  if  anything 
happened  to  his  boy,  Bessie  would  thereupon  inherit  his  money. 
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He  was  not  quite  right  in  his  law,  as  it  happened ;  because  if 
there  had  been  no  imitations  in  the  will,  on  the  boy's  death — 
should  he  die  while  legally  an  infiuat — ^the  father  would  inherit 
everything.  As  for  what  the  provisions  of  the  will  really  were 
— ^well,  the  will  itself  is  to  be  seen  at  the  Eegistry  if  you  choose 
to  pay  a  shilling  to  see  it.  Mr.  Clayton  had  not  that  opportu- 
nity, the  will  being  not  yet  proved ;  but  there  was  a  sufficient 
motive  for  him  to  try  and  find  the  boy  and  Moscrop.  So  he  told 
his  wife  that  he  must  go  away  for  a  few  weeks,  and  that  she 
need  not  write  to  him,  as  he  did  not  know  where  he  should  be. 

It  was  in  the  winter  of  1873-4 — ^the  winter  that  witnessed 
the  great  political  suicide  of  modem  times,  when  a  renowned 
party  leader,  having  brought  his  army  triumphant  through 
many  a  well-fought  field,  disbanded  and  dismissed  his  faithful 
followers,  never  again  to  see  them  muster  under  his  standard. 
Surely  nothing  like  it  had  ever  been  seen  since  the  days  when 
Pompey  disbanded  his  victorious  legions,  and  left  it  to  Csesar  to 
master  the  Republic.  For  John  Bradshaw,  the  moment  chosen 
for  the  dissolution  was  an  awkward  one.  His  Mends  at  Spin- 
dlebridge  had  not  forgotten  the  recent  scandal.  There  was 
likely  to  be  a  severe  contest  for  the  seat,  and  above  all  things, 
they  must  have  a  candidate  whose  antecedents  were  irreproaoi- 
able.  Therefore,  they  trusted  that  John  Bradshaw  would  not 
divide  the  party  by  coming  forward.  Following  upon  his 
other  troubles,  this  was  a  veiy  heavy  blow  to  the  man.  In  the 
bustle  and  excitement  of  a  contested  election,  he  might  have 
hoped  to  forget  his  sorrow;  and  now  he  had  to  sit  at  home 
and  brood,  for  he  was  too  much  offended  to  take  part  as  a 
subordinate  where  he  ought  to  have  conmianded.  Oakenshaw 
had  become  hateful  to  him,  but  he  had  not  the  heart  to  leave  it. 
Mary  was  pretty  much  engrossed  with  her  own  pursuits  and 
studies,  trotting  about  here  and  there  with  a  sort  of  feverish 
enthusiasm  after  scraps  of  knowledge.  The  Colonel  and 
Chevril  had  taken  a  small  place  in  Cheshire  for  the  hunting 
season.  The  Colonel  could  not  get  on  without  an  occasional  day's 
hunting,  and  Chevril  had  an  opportunity  of  airing  the  celebrated 
boots  that  had  given  such  scandal  when  first  heard  of  at  Oaken- 
shaw. Of  little  Jack  nothing  had  been  heard.  The  wind 
moaning  about  the  house  made  John  Bradshaw  think  of  his 
boy,  exposed,  perhaps,  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  insuffi- 
ciently clad,  his  little  fingers  raw  with  chilblains,  and  his  blis- 
tered feet  thrust  into  rude  wooden  clogs.  When  he  rode  into 
Bolton  one  day,  just  such  a  lad  as  that  had  run  up  to  hold  his 
horse.  He  had  given  the  boy  a  shilling,  and  he  was  not 
generally  lavish  in  small  expenses ;  thinking  of  Jack  at  the 
time,  and  how  he  might  be  in  a  like  plight.  The  lawyers  had 
done  all  they  could.  At  this  moment  Jack  was  supposed  to  be 
under  the  powerful  protection  of  the   Lord    Chancellor   of 
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England ;  but  his  lordship  had  something  else  to  do  than  to 
look  after  Jack,  and  a  quick-witted  man  like  Moscrop  might  set 
the  clumsy  processes  of  law  at  defiance,  secure  in  his  own  insig* 
nificance  and  invisibility. 

Just  about  this  time  the  ^^  pragmatic  sanction  " — the  family 
part  you  will  remember  between  me  two  houses  of  Bradshaw 
cropped  up  again.  Harry  had  been  neither  very  bad  nor  very 
good,  but  he  had  now  lost  his  best  friend  in  Mrs.  Bradshaw ;  and 
Mary,  now  that  her  mother's  influence  was  gone,  did  not  seem 
to  care  so  much  for  fsLmily  ties.  She  had  begun  to  look 
down  upon  Harry  a  little  as  a  ^^  Philistine."  She  had  some 
notions  in  her  head  as  to  the  endowment  of  research,  and  had  a 
va^e  idea  of  bestowing  her  hand  on  a  professor,  on  condition 
of  his  devoting  himself  to  the  elucidation  of  some  special  sub- 
ject. Harry  finally  made  up  his  mind  that  he  did  not  care  for 
his  cousin,  and  so  it  was  generally  understood  that  his  days  at 
Oakenshaw  were  numbered ;  and  young  Samuel  was  soon  to 
arrive  on  a  visit  as  knight  expectant.  However,  Mary  had  secretly 
resolved  that  she  woidd  have  nothing  to  say  to  any  of  them ; 
she  was  tolerably  independent  now,  the  rest  of  her  mother's 
fortune  having  came  to  her  as  a  matter  of  right.  On  this  point  she 
felt  keenly.  She  thought  it  was  an  injustice  for  her  mother  to 
leave  so  much  away  from  her.  Chevril  she  could  no  longer 
endure  to  hear  spoken  of,  and  she  had  been  known  to  remark 
to  her  intimates — and  a  crop  of  toadies  sprang  up  about  her 
like  magic — ^that  she  thought  it  a  great  shame  that  her  papa's 
peccadilloes  should  be  patched  up  at  her  expense. 

John  Bradshaw  was  astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
prickly  parts  of  his  daughter's  nature  developed.  He  had  never 
realist  how  much  of  the  comfort  of  his  life  nad  been  due  to  his 
wife,  who  had  repressed  all  such  manifestations,  bringing  out 
sweetness  and  harmony  from  what  were  in  themselves  but  tune- 
less jangling  wires.  As  for  Hester  Bose,  she  had  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  Harry  after  the  Sunday  of  the  sermon.  She  was 
engaged  to  a  young  minister — a  rising  young  man  who  had  been 
attached  to  her  for  some  years.  For  a  long  time  she  had  felt  a 
secret  regard  for  Harry,  but  finding  that  the  business  of  life 
seemed  leading  another  way — ^and  certainly  a  good  deal  disen- 
chanted by  his  recent  conduct — she  had  suppressed  her  weak- 
ness, being  one  of  those  good,  well-regulated  souls  who  get  the 
start  of  circumstances,  and  go  arm-in-arm  with  fate  in  a  friendly 
way  unto  the  end. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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The  labours  of  our  Italian  savants^  Crudelli,  Klebs  and 
others,  were  purposely  chosen  as  the  theme  of  my  first  paper,  as 
they  aflforded  means  of  conveying  to  the  minds  of  the  readers  of 
the  Red  Dragmi  some  new  facts  illustrative  of  the  live  history  of 
the  recognised  cause  of  a  known  disease,  namely.  Ague  :  and 
also  of  leading  them  to  contemplate  certain  phenomena  peculiar 
to  other  maladies  of  the  Fever  class. 

The  thoughtful  work  of  Monsieur  Pasteur,  in  France,  was 
carried  out  earlier  in  time  than  were  the  labours  of  Crudelli  in 
Italy,  and  it  was  by  following  in  the  track  of  Pasteur  that 
our  distinguished  Italian  brother  was  enabled  to  place  his 
name,  as  a  scientific  worker,  high  on  the  steps  of  the  pedestal 
on  which  Pasteur  himself  most  worthily  stands. 

Vin-aigrey  sour  wine,  vinegar.  How  and  why  does  the 
8weet  juice  of  the  grape  become  acid  ?  The  well-known  answer 
is  on  the  tip  of  the  reader's  tongue.  Grape  juice,  you  will  say, 
contains  a  peculiar  "  ferment,"  which  first  sets  up  "  fermenta- 
tion" in  the  sweet  juice,  with  the  result  of  converting  the 
sugar  into  "  spirit  of  wine  "^alcohol — and  if  the  fermentation 
be  allowed  to  go  on,  converting  that  alcohol  into  vinegar. 

This  is  all  quite  correct  as  to  how.  But  why  ?  Aye  that  is 
the  question  to  be  answered.  Pasteur  investigated,  experi- 
mented and  proved  that  the  "  ferment "  was  due  to  the  growth  of 
a  microscopically  minute  plant,  which  growing,  produced  seed. 
From  these  seed  other  plants  were  produced,  which,  in  growing, 
eflfected  the  changes  in  the  sugar  of  the  grape. 

Here  I  must  make  a  knot  on  this  thread,  which  in  another 
paper  will  be  taken  up  and  worked  with.  The  success  which 
attended  upon  the  discovery  of  the  why  of  fermentation  of  the 
grape  juice,  induced  the  French  Government  to  entrust  to 
Pasteur  dn  enquiry  into  the  causes  which  induced  or  produced 
the  excessive  mortality  among  silkworms,  in  that  and  other  silk 
growing  coimtries. 

Taught  by  the  experience  gained  by  his  investigation  of  the 
cause  of  fermentation,  Pasteur  diligently  sought  for  a  "  some- 
thing" which  might  be  shown  to  be  the  promoting  cause  of  the 
malady  which,  annually,  in  the  spring  months,  caused  such 
excessive  destruction  of  these  silk-producing  worms. 

In  the  south-east  and  south  of  France  in  the  wide  valleys  of 
the  Isere  and  the  Durance,  rushing  in  their  swift  course  to  that 
glorious  stream,  the  "  arrowy  "  Khone — along  the  sunny  hills 
which  overlook  Como's  Lake,  and  on  the  wide  plain  of 
Lombardy  which  borders  on  the  sluggish  Po,  to  its  outlet  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  the  peasantry  in  spring  time  grow  the  silk- 
worm. 
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Wherever  the  white  mulberry  tree  grows,  there  is  found  the 
food  of  the  small  creeping  things  which  (after  fourteen  days' 
nurture  in  warmth  and  moisture)  issue  living,  out  of  the  small 
spots  of  seed  deposited  by  the  caterpillar. 

Fed  with  care  with  the  tender  first  budding  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  tree,  the  worm  grows,  passes  through  its  several 
stages,  spins  its  cocoon,  remains  dormant  as  a  chrysalis,  issues 
forth  as  a  caterpillar,  deposits  its  progeny,  and  passes  out  of 
life. 

The  pecuniary  interests  of  many  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
are  bound  up  with  the  healthy  growth  of  these  silkworms,  from 
whose  cocoons  is  wound  the  raw  silken  thread,^  which,  when 
woven,  produces  the  glistering  product  of  the  looms  of  Lyons 
and  Spitalfields,  and  the  velvet  of  Genoa. 

Pasteur  sought  for,  and  found  in  the  fluids  within  the  body 
of  the  diseased  worm,  traces  of  "  something."  He  "cultivated" 
those  traces  in  the  manner  in  which  I  have  already  said 
Crudelli  adopted.  I  use  the  expression  "  adopted  "  as  it  must 
be  well  understood  that  it  was  Pasteur  who  origmated  the 
method  of  cultivation  described.  He  found  in  the  cultivated 
fluid  minute  plant-like  forms;  they  corresponded  in  general 
appearance  with  those  subsequently  observed  by  Crudelli,  and 
depicted  in  the  first  paper — ^they  were  badJM;  but  they 
differed  in  many  essential  details  from  those  recognised  as 
existing  in  other  diseased  fluids.  These  bacilli  cultivated, 
grew  in  the  proper  medium,  deposited  their  seeds,  which  also 
grew  and  produced  their  myriads  of  misroscopic  plants,  "  whose 
seed  was  in  itself,"  for  when  a  minute  portion  of  this  seed  bearing 
fluid  was  carefully  "  vaccinated  "  imder  the  skin  of  a  healthy 
silkworm,  the  peculiar  and  particular  malady  which  was 
destroying  the  worms,  was  produced.  This  was  proved  by  the 
examination  of  the  fluids  within  the  body  of  the  "  vaccinated  " 
worm. 

Thus  was  demonstrated  the  fact,  that  P&yrine  (for  so  the 
French  peasantry  call  the  disease)  was  due  to  the  growth 
within  the  bodies  of  silkworms  of  minute  rod-like  plants,  which 
grew  within  them  and  caused  their  death, 

Pasteur  was  able  to  suggest  the  proper  remedies.  They 
were  applied,  and  the  malady  ceased  to  prevail.  By  the  con- 
tinued and  careful  application  of  the  rules  which  he  laid  down, 
a  recurrence  of  the  disease  can  at  all  times  be  prevented. 

Here  I  must  knot  another  thread,  and  lay  it  aside  for  future 
use. 

Chickens!  yes,  nice  spring  chickens!  These  shall  be  our 
next  example.  Many  a  frugal  housewife,  having  hatched  the 
brood,  has  not  hesitated  to  calculate  the  profit  she  will  make 
when  the  young  chicks  are  about  to  emerge  from  chickenhood 
into  fowls ;  and  many  a  time  has  she  been  grieved  to  learn  that 
her  hopes  were  blighted,  when,  by  twos  and  by  threes,  the 
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chicks  have  sickened  and  died.  In  France,  the  growth  of 
poultry  is  a  source  of  the  income  of  the  peasantry.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  laws  of  primogeniture  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Revolution,  and  the  consequent  minute  subdivision  of  property, 
have  made  many  millions  of  persons  "  freeholders  "  of  very  small 
portions  of  the  earth's  surfece.  Hence  the  growth  of 
vegetables  and  of  poultry,  occupy,  to  a  great  extent,  3ie  women 
of  France. 

These  precious  broods  of  fowls  are  subject  to  a  malady  called 
"  chicken  cholera,"  and  annually  many  millions  of  chicks  were 
destroyed  by  it. 

Pasteur  was  directed  by  the  Government  to  investigate  the 
matter.  He  sought  for  and  found  within  the  body  of  the  chick 
a  ** something."  He  cultivated  the  "something."  Growth 
took  place,  and  when  the  fluid,  in  which  this  growth  was 
manifested,  was  examined  under  the  microscope  the  well-known 
forms  of  the  badUua  were  recognized. 

The  now  accustomed  test  was  appUed.  Healthy  chicks  were 
infected  with  the  fluid  containing  these  living  haciUij  and  the 
symptoms  of  chicken  cholera  resulted.  From  the  fluids  in  the 
bodies  of  these  infected  chicks  myriads  of  like  plant  forms  were 
grown  which  presented  the  same  appearances  as  those  obtained 
from  chicks  infected,  so  to  speak,  naturally. 

This  particular  bcLciUua  produced  in  the  chick  the 
symptoms  of  its  peculiar  malady.  It  did  not  have  such  effect 
upon  the  silkworm.  It  was  a  particular  plant  which  caused  a 
particular  disease  in  a  particular  form  of  bird  life. 

In  this  instance  also,  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  malady 
enabled  Pasteur  to  suggest  means  of  preventing  the  occurrence 
thereof.    These  means  it  is  stated  have  been  most  successfrd. 

Let  me  now  relate  some  new  revelations  of  the  causes  of 
maladies  which  affect  animals  of  a  higher  grade  of  being. 
Revenona  a  nos  moutons.  Yes,  but  our  sheep  have  died. 
Thousands  and  thousands  perish  miserably  every  year.  Once 
let  an  animal  affected  by  the  dreaded  "  chsurbon  "  be  introduced 
into  a  flock,  and  death  quickly  destroys  the  whole  number. 

Can  the  man  who  has  shown  himself  to  be  so  great  in  mind, 
in]  thought,  in  work,  can  Pasteur,  noble  single-hearted,  truth- 
loving  rasteur  help  us?  "Yes,"  answers  the  man  of  true 
learning, "  Pasteur  can  help  you,  can  be  the  healing  shepherd  of 
the  flock.  The  modes  and  fashion  of  this  disease,  <  charbon' 
are  those  of  a  blood-poison :  some  seed,  some  germ  lives,  grows 
seeds  in  the  blood ;  Pasteur  will  find  it."  And  Pasteur  did  find 
it ;  nay  more  he  found  the  cure. 

Bead — calmly  if  you  can — ^read  the  wondrous  story.  The  blood 
of  a  sheep  stricken  by  the  malady  was  examined,  nothing  was 
seen.  The  blood  was  cultivated,  nothing  was  grown.  At  &ult  ? 
Yes!  try  again.  It  was  noted  that  there  were  marked  evidences 
of  disease  in  one  of  the  internal  parts  of  the  animal.    The 
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spleen,  a  ^land  placed  close  to  the  stomach,  was  found  diseased* 
Ae  blood  in  this  gland  was  examined — Eureka!  The  well- 
known  "trace"  is  seen,  the  trace  is  cultivated,  it  grows,  it 
pervades  all  the  fluid.  The  microscope  quick,  adjust  it  with 
care,  and  behold  another  of  the  dread  brethren,  another  like, 
but  not  identical,  baciUua ! 

Test  it — ^how  ?  Pasteur  remembered  what  Edward  Jenner  of 
Berkeley  did.  Jenner  took  from  the  small  blebs  on  the  udder  of 
the  6ow,  sick  of  "Cowpock,"  some  of  the  clear  fluid  therein,  he 
"  vaccinated  "  the  boy  Phipps  on  his  arm,  the  cowpock  went 
through  its  usual  course,  the  crusts  fell  off  and  the  cowpock 
marks  were  left.  Now  Jenner  assayed  the  crucial  test,  he 
inoculated  the  boy  Phipps  with  Small  Poo^  the  lad  did  not 
sicken,  he  was  proof  to  small  pox.  The  meaner  of  cure, 
"  vaccination  with  cowpock  taken  from  the  cow,**  was  proclaimed ; 
was  assailed  by  the  weak-kneed  multitude,  who  acknowledge  no 
truth  that  does  not  come  down  to  their  uneducated  common 
sense.  But  the  truth  did  prevail  and  millions  upon  millions  of 
men,  the  noblest  work  of  the  Creator,  have  been  preserved  fix)m 
disease  by  noble  Jenner's  thought  and  deed. 

Pasteur  recognized  in  Jenner's  "vaccination**  a  means  of 
preventing  charbon.  He  said,  "  I  will  take  of  the  blood  of  the 
spleen  of  the  stricken  sheep.  I  will  cultivate  that  blood  in  an 
albimiinous  fluid.  I  know  the  seed  of  the  cause  of  the  disease 
will  grow.  I  will  dilute  the  venom  of  the  disease,  by  growing 
some  of  the  fluid,  taken  from  the  flask  into  which  the  blood  was 
introduced,  in  another  flask  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  albtmien — 
this  I  will  do  until  the  hundredth  time  of  dilution — all  this 
shall  be  done  with  greatest  care,  and  when  done  I  will  *  vaccinate 
a  sheep  with  this  diluted  venom." 

A  sheep  was  vaccinated  with  the  diluted  venom.  The  animal 
sickened — it  died  ?  No !  For  some  days  it  did  not  eat,  but  in  a 
fortnight  it  had  recovered.  It  was  placed  in  a  pen  with  a  sheep 
stricken  by  charbon — ^the  stricken  sheep  died  in  a  few  hours, 
the  vaccinated  sheep  was  not  affected.  Pasteur  proclaimed 
that  sheep  might,  by  this  means,  be  safe-guanled  from  the 
ravages  of  that  deadly  malady,  just  as  a  child  vaccinated  with 
cowpock  was  proof  against  small  pox. 

Pasteur's  discovery  needed  to  be  publicly  tested.  The 
French  Government  gave  him  fifty  sheep.  He  vaccinated 
twenty-five  sheep  with  the  diluted  charbon  venom.  They 
recovered  from  the  feverishness  which  resulted.  Then  the  whole 
fifty  sheep  were  placed  together  in  a  fold,  and  a  sheep  newly 
infected  by  charbon  in  its  malignant  form,  placed  ampng  them. 
In  seventy-two  hours  all  the  unvaccinated  sheep  were  dead  of 
charbon.    All  the  vaccinated  sheep  were  hearty  and  sound. 

Reader  of  the  Red  Dragon  'think  over  these  examples  of 
the  truth  of  the  ma^im  that  disease  "has  its  seed  within  itself," 

D  Thomas  Jo>^es  Dyke, 
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He  was  a  Bard,  and — a  shoemaker.  Great  men  have  been 
associated  with  the  lapstone  and  the  awl.  Did  not  Fergusson 
work  out  his  astronomical  problems  on  scraps  of  leather  ?  Have 
not  the  ranks  of  thinkers  as  well  as  philanthropists  been  largely 
supplied  from  the  poor  cobbler's  house  ?  The  very  pursuit  of 
shoemaking  is  a  reflective  one.  The  hand  moves  mechanically, 
and  the  mind  strays,  either  like  that  of  the  gifted  Scotsman,  to 
the  stars,  or  as  our  Bard's  did,  to  the  muses.  His  wife,  prolific 
mother  of  many  children,  hated  the  sight  of  pen,  ink,  and 
paper.  In  one  form  they  reminded  her  of  the  poor  rate  and 
the  water  rate  collectors,  who  came  periodically  and  expressed 
themselves  forcibly  when  told  to  ^  call  again."  And  in  another 
form  they  reminded  her  of  that  urgent  need  for  money  and 
the  Bard's  utter  inability  to  earn  any,  which  was  symbolised 
by  Mrs.  Jones'  boots  left  undone,  or  Mrs.  Williams*  half 
finished. 

She  knew,  so  she  told  her  friends,  when  "  it  ^  was  coming  on 
^-for  so  she  described  the  divine  o^a^w,  just  as  if  it  bad  been 
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whooping-cough  or  measles.  The  stitches  were  drawn  more 
slowly,  the  Poet's  eye  became  fixed  as  if  on  a  spiritual  boot  in  the 
far  distance  and  not  on  the  one  on  his  lap,  and  if  she  turned  her 
eyes  away  from  him  for  a  moment,  it  was  "  all  over."  She  used 
to  aver  that  she  was  able,  by  staying  near  him,  and  uttering 
from  time  to  time  a  word  of  caution,  to  keep  "  it "  off.  Failing 
that  it  was  "  all  up  with  him."  The  boot  went  on  the  ground, 
and  then  from  a  recess  came  a  little  ink  bottle  and  a  scrubby 
pen,  and  he  was  oflF,  scratching  away,  now  on  one  sheet  of  paper 
and  then  on  another,  or  stopping  short  in  rapt  contemplation, 
hearing  nothing,  and  noticing  nothing. 

"  Bother  the  Bards,"  the  good  wife  would  say :  "  many  a 
score  of  pounds  has  been  lost  by  them."  Such  was  her  estimate 
of  divine  poesy.  Her  practical  mind  placed  bright  sovereigns  far 
above  the  most  gifted  verse.  She  knew  what  bright  sovereigns 
could  do,  clothe  the  little  ones,  give  them  plenty  to  eat,  and 
enable  her  on  Sunday  to  be  as  well-dressed  as  Mrs.  Morgan. 

She,  poor  woman,  never  dreamt  of  fame,  never  thought  of 
that  golden  recompense  which  comes  to  the  poet.  He  may  be 
hungry  and  thirsty,  claims  may  press  upon  him,  and  the  wail 
of  little  ones  be  heard  for  the  food  that  cannot  be  given. 
Tranquil,  serene  is  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  Bard.  He  is  on 
the  Olympian  heights.  Pegasus  has  soared  with  him  thither, 
and  all  of  earth's  needs  and  cravings  are  with  the  fogs  and 
troubles  and  trials  of  earth — far  below ! 

"  Bother  the  Bards,"  continues  Mrs.  Jones.  I  am  afraid  she 
also  said  "  Drat  'em."  She  was  of  English  extraction,  which 
perhaps,  accounts  to  some  extent,  for  a  mental  darkness  that 
could  see  no  good  in  Bards. 

♦*  Bother  the  Bards.  When  he  is  going  on  smooth,  and  the 
ink  bottle  doesn't  come  out,  ten  to  one  but  a  brother  Bard  will 
drop  in,  and  then  'tis  pipes  and  talk — and  how  they  do  talk  ! 
You'd  think  when  they  met  that  they  hadn't  seen  one  another 
for  years.  '  Grlan  TaflF! '  says  one  with  a  start  of  surprise.  *  Ap 
Shon  Shams  !'  cries  the  other  in  wonder,  and  they  both  run  at  one 
another  and  clench  hands,  smiling  and  silent  for  a  time,  and 
then  they  let  go,  and  it  is  pipes  and  talk,  talk  and  pipes  for 
hours." 

Poor  old  Jones ! — His  name  was  not  Jones — I  knew  him  well. 
Like  the  Athenian  philosopher  of  old  he  had  to  endure  all  the 
vexatious  influences  and  fluent  tongue  of  his  Xantippe,  without 
even  the  remembrance  of  a  Myrtone  to  console  him.  Yet,  like 
old  Socrates,  he  never  rebelled.  He  wrote  his  englyniorij  he 
composed  cywyddauy  he  attempted  essays.  At  one  Eisteddfod 
after  another  he  won  his  medals,  and  all  the  sadness  of  life 
faded  away  before  the  triumph  of  his  victories. 

His  mind  was  childlike,  and  innocent.  You  f^d  it  in  his 
clear  blue  eyes,  in  his  open  guileless  laugh ^'^'^"^^  ^^^^^8^^ 
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As  the  years  stole  by  his  many  children  left  him,  one  by  one, 
some  for  distant  lands — pioneers  in  new  countries,  even  as  the 
Quaker  race  of  old.  Then  Xantippe  ceased  to  scold  or  strive,  and 
Jones  found  solace  in  composing  a  tribute  to  her  memory,  an 
"  cmdl " — his  best.  Last  of  all  the  youngest  daughter  left.  The 
Bard  felt  a  spasm  in  his  throat.  The  voice  quivered  to  a 
neighbour's  greeting  the  morning  after  the  wedding,  and  from 
that  day  the  music  of  woman's  voice  was  heard  no  more  in  the 
shoemaker's  home.     Like  Pritchard,  he  was  alone ! 

Long  and  silent  thereafter  the  hours  as  the  patient  hammer 
fell.  Memory  filling  the  void  and  bringing  back  the  sound  of 
little  feet,  the  harmony  of  little  voices,  and  all  the  familiar 
accents,  even  to  the  old  upbraiding  lament  of  the  lost. 

Air  voiceftd,  and  shadows  hovering  around,  and  yet  the  Bard 
mourned  not.  "It  was  the  lottery  of  life,"  he  said,  "what 
should  we  be  sorry  for  ?    Life's  the  fortune  of  war." 

I  lost  sight  of  him  for  years,  and  it  was  only  by  accident  I  saw 
a  notice  in  the  Weat^m  Mail  of  his  death.  He  died  in  the 
receipt  of  parish  relief,  very  old,  very  infirm,  but  with  the  grand 
old  spirit  of  calmness  and  hopefulness  and  bardic  inspiration  to 
the  last.  Poverty  had  wound  around  him  its  chilly  shroud,  but 
he  saw  it  not,  felt  it  not.  There  was  always  sunshine  gleaming 
before  the  old  Bard's  eyes ;  the  music  of  streams  and  of  birds 
was  always  in  his  ears.  To  the  end,  the  glad  laugh  of  child- 
hood was  a  joy  to  him,  and  the  glistening  of  smiling  faces  and 
blue  eyes  as  grateful  as  a  forecast  of  heaven. 

Gently  as  a  tired  child  he  passed  from  the  present  into  the 
future,  and  his  various  medals,  rescued  from  Moses  the  rapacious, 
are  now  in  safe  and  treasured  keeping. 

No,  emphatically  no !  Let  not  this  world  of  fashion  and 
flippancy,  of  money,  greed  and  ambition  view  the  humblest  of 
our  Bards  with  scorn  !  They  are  nature's  children,  the  inter- 
preters of  her  songs  and  of  her  wisdom.  They  may  never  have 
the  strength  of  pinion  to  soar  high  in  song,  but  they  teach  us 
that  the  practice  of  even  the  humbler  virtues  endows  with 
moral  dignity ;  that  there  is  something  more  worth  living  for 
than  the  glitter  and  vanities  of  life ;  and  that  the  heaven  of  perfect 
peace  comes,  if  you  woo  it,  even  be  you  humble  and  poor  as 
was  our  Bard. 

Ap  Adda. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute  for  a  literal  copy 
of  that  portion  of  the  manuscripts  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton, 
detailing  the  life  and  miracles  of  our  patron  Saint — St.  David. 
This  interesting  contribution  was  supplied  to  us  in  Latin  by 
Ix)rd  Bute,  and  is  herewith  presented  to  the  readers  of  the 
Red  DragoUj  translated  and  abridged  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of  the 
Merthyr  College.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
flourished  from  1570  to  1631,  and  is  celebrated  as  an 
industrious  collector  of  records,  charters  and  writings  of  every 
kind,  relative  to  the  early  history  of  England.  He  was  an 
associate  of  Camden  and  of  Speed  (whose  map  of  Cardift' 
was  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the  late  Fine  Art  Exhibition, 
held  in  that  town),  and  enjoyed  imusual  &cilities  in  the 
prosecution  of  historic  research  from  the  suppression  of 
monasteries,  which  threw  many  valuable  MSS  into  his  hands. 
His  MSS — considerably  augmented  by  his  son  (who  was  a  friend 
of  the  famous  l2aak  Walton)  and  his  grandson — were  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum  1757,  where  they  now  are. 

We  may  state  that  a  translation  of  this  MSS  was  published 
some  years  ago  by  the  Welsh  Manuscript  Society. 

The  life  of  St.  David,  or  as  he  was  called  by  the  people,  Dewi, 
as  recorded  in  the  Cotton  MSS  is  buried  in  legends  and  myth. 
Xor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  remember  that  the  author, 
Ricemarchus,  wrote  in  the  eleventh  century,  or  500  years 
after  the  death  of  this  Saint. 

According  to  this  MS  (Vespasian  A.  xiv.  ff.  60-69)  the  coming 
of  David  was  announced  first  to  his  father,  and  then  to  St. 
Patrick.  It  was  also  foretold  that  he  should  be  endowed  with 
mysterious  gifts.  For  his  father  Sandde,  who  had  resigned  the 
government  of  the  Ceredig  nation,  in  order  to  devote  himself 
to  the  service  of  his  Heavenly  .Master,  was  admonished  by  an 
angel  in  his  sleep,  thus,  "To-morrow  thou  wilt  go  hunting,  and 
having  slain  a  stag  near  the  river  Teify,  thou  wilt  there  find 
three  gifts — namely,  the  stag,  a  fish,  and  a  swarm  of  bees  in  a 
tree  at  a  place  called  Linhenland ;  of  these  three  things,  thou 
shalt  keep  the  honeycomb,  and  send  to  the  monastery  of 
Maucannus  part  of  the  fish  and  stag,  to  be  preser\'ed  for  the  son 
to  be  bom  to  thee.  These  gifts  foretell  his  life  ;  for  the  honey- 
comb declares  his  wisdom  and  the  fish  denotes  his  self-denying 
life ;  for  as  a  fish  lives  in  water,  so  he  will  live  on  bread  and 
water  only,  refusing  all  intoxicating  drinks.  David  will  therefore 
be  sumamed  as  of  Aquatic  Life.  The  stag  signifies  power  over 
the  ancient  serpent  of  mankind."  Then  Patrick,  being  educated 
in  Roman  learning,  and  made  a  superior  priest,  desired  to  visit 
the  nation  from  which  he  was  an  exile — gentem  aqua 
exulaverat  petivU — ^and  went   to  the  region  of  Ceredigion, 
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where  he  remained  a  short  time,  then  came  to  the  Demetie 
countries,  in  which  he  selected  a  place  called  the  Valley  of 
Bosina,  and  made  a  vow  to  serve  God  there;  but  an  angel 
appeared  to  him,  and  said,  ^^  God  has  not  appointed  this  place 
for  thee,  but  for  a  child  not  yet  bom,  and  not  to  be  bom  until 
thirty  years  are  over."  This  message  greatly  oflFended  St.  Patrick ; 
and  he  was  about  to  forsake  Christ,  when  an  angel  appeared  to 
him,  and  showed  him  the  Island  of  Ireland,  from  St.  Patrick's 
seat.  The  angel  then  told  him  that  God  had  appointed  him 
as  the  Apostle  of  that  Island.  This  pacified  Patrick,  and  he 
sailed  to  Ireland. 

At  the  end  of  the  thirty  years,  Sandde,  king  of  Ceredigion, 
went  to  the  Demetie  nation,  and  there  met  a  nun,  named  Non, 
whom  he  violated,  and  she  conceived  a  son,  St.  David — nee 
wntea  nee  poet  virum  agnovit 

The  mother  went  according  to  custom,  to  offer  alms  and 
oblations  for  her  delivery  in  childbirth,  to  a  church  where  St, 
Gildas,  the  son  of  Caw,  preached.  When  she  entered,  Gildas 
became  dumb  suddenly.  He  afterwards  questioned  Non  ;  and 
she  confessed  to  being  pregnant.  Gildas  then  told  the  people, 
that  the  son  to  be  bom  to  Non,  would  have  the  privilege  and 
monarchy  over  all  the  Saints  of  Britain ;  and  that  he  would 
^  excel  all  the  doctors  of  Britain  in  wisdom,  and  eloquence. 

On  the  day  of  David's  birth,  there  was  a  great  storm  of 
thunder,  lightning,  hail  and  rain.  But  the  place  at  which  the 
child  was  brought  forth  had  as  much  light  as  if  the  sun  were 

E resent.  During  parturition,  Non  pressed  upon  a  stone  with 
^  er  hands,  whereby  an  impression,  as  on  wax,  was  made.  This 
stone  was  afterwards  concealed  in  the  foundation  of  the  aJtar  of 
the  Church  built  on  the  spot. 

David  was  baptized  by  Beluc,  Bishop  of  the  Menevensians* 
During  this  ceremony  the  man  who  held  him,  and  who  was  bom 
without  a  nostril,  and  without  eyes,  had  his  face  completed,  by 
sprinkling  with  water,  from  a  fountain  which  sprang  up 
miraculously^'^ David  received  his  early  education,  at  a  place 
called  Vetus  Rubus  (the  old  bramble-bush).  He  was  here 
prepared  for  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  grew  up  full  of  grace. 
Later  on,  not  having  married,  he  was  raised  to  the  priestly  dignity. 

Prom  Vetus  Eubus  he  went  to  Paulinus,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Germanus,  in  a  certain  island  ;  who  taught  him  until  he  became 
a  scribe.  He  remained  with  Paulinus  ten  years.  And  before 
leaving  he  restored  the  eyes  of  Paulinus. 

After  leaving  Paulinus,  David  travelled  about,  preaching  and 
performing  good  works.  He  founded  twelve  monasteries  to  the 
glory  of  God.  He  came  first  to^Glastonbury,  where  he  erected 
a  church ;  then  to  Bath,  where  by  blessing  the  deadly  water  he 
made  it  salutary  for  the  washing  of  bodies,  and  gave  it  a  per- 
petual heat.    He  then  visited  Croulan,  Bepetun,  Colquan  and 
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Glascum.  He  next  founded  the  monastery  at  Leominster; 
built  a  Church  at  Raglan,  in  the  region  of  Gwent,  and  then 
founded  another  monastery  at  Langemelach  in  Gower.  Two 
Saints,  Boducat  and  Maitrun,  in  the  province  of  Cetguel,  gave 
him  their  hands.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Vetus  Rubus, 
where  his  cousin,  Bishop  Guistilianus,  was  then  residing. 

On  a  certain  day,  David,  with  three  of  his  most  faithful 
.disciples,  namely,  Aidan,  Eliud,  and  Ismael,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  diciples,  went  to  the  place,  of  which  an  angel  had  fore- 
told him,  that  is,  the  Valley  of  Rosina,  which  by  the  Britons 
was  called  Hodnant.  On  his  arrival  here,  he  was  greatly* 
molested  by  Boia,  a  chief  of  the  neighbom-hood,  and  his  wife. 
And  he  does  not  get  free  from  these  troubles,  until  Boia  is 
slain  by  his  enemy  Paucant,  son  of  Lisci. 

Having  got  rid  of  the  malice  of  his  enemies,  he  erected  an 
eminent  monastery  in  the  i)ku3e  before-mentioned  by  the 
angel.  The  discipline  of  this  monastery  was  very  vigorous. 
All  the  necessaries  of  life  were  obtained  by  the  laboiu'  of  the 
monks,  possessions  they  refused,  they  detested  riches,  all  the 
ploughing  was  done  without  the  help  of  oxen.  Their  food 
consisted  of  bread  and  herbs  flavoured  with  salt ;  and  they 
quenched  the  thirst  arising  from  eating,  with  a  sober  kind  of 
drink — aitim  tevierato  potionia  genere  restingunt.  David 
imitated  the  Egyptian  monks. 

The  fame  and  reputation  of  David  spread  so  much,  that 
kings  and  princes  left  their  kingdoms  and  came  to  his 
monastery.  Among  others,  Constantine,  king  of  the  Cornish- 
men,  became  one  of  his  monks.  ^ 

We  now  have  an  account  of  a  number  of  mkacles, 
either  worked  directly  by  David  or  through  his  agency. 
One  of  his  disciples,  Modomnoc,  made  a  road  on  the  hill 
near  the  city.  And  being  excited  to  anger  by  a  lazy 
workman,  lifted  up  his  axe  to  strike  him  on  the  head.  But 
David,  seeing  this  from  some  distance,  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  lifted  his  hands  towards  them,  and  the  hand  of 
Modomnoc  became  stiff. 

On  another  occasion  he  gave  a  little  bell  to  Aidan,  who 
was  going  to  Ireland.  But  when  Aidan  sailed,  he  forgot  the 
bell,  and  sent  a  messenger  to  David,  asking  for  it.  And  St. 
David  said,  "Go,  boy,  to  thy  master."  And  while  the 
messenger  was  retm-ning,  the  bell  was  carried. across  the  sea 
to  Aidan,  by  an  angel. 

As  his  merit  increased,  so  did  his  honours  and  dignities ; 
for  an  angel  came  to  him,  and  said,  "  To-morrow,  gird  thyself, 
to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  I  will  call  two  others  to  be  thy 
companions  on  the  way,  namely,  Eliud,  who  is  commonly 
called  Teilo,  and  was  once  a  monk  of  this  monastery,  alsor 
Padarn."  Digitized  by  Google 
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On  the  morrow  they  met,  and  started  on  their  journey. 
When  they  arrived  in  France,  they  heard  many  strange 
languages,  and  David  was  endowed  with  the  gift  of  tongues, 
like  the  Apostles  at  Pentecost, — linguarum  gratia  seu  aposto- 
Ucua  iUe  cetus  ditati  est  pater  aanctus  David.  At  length 
they  reached  Jerusalem,  and  on  the  night  of  their  coming,  an 
angel  appeared  to  the  Patriarch,  telling  him  that  three  men 
were  come  from  the  West,  whom  he  must  receive  with  joy, 
and  consecrate  into  the  episcopal  order.  While  in  Jerusalem, 
they  preached  every  day,  by  order  of  the  Patriarch,  convert- 
ing many  to  the  faith. 

On  leaving,  the  Patriarch  presented  four  gifts  to  Da%dd, 
namely,  a  consecrated  altar  on  which  the  body  of  our  Lord 
hadjlain,  a  bell,  which  shone  with  miracles,  a  staff,  and  a 
coat  woven  with  gold. 

The  Pelagian  heresy  having  revived,  a  universal  synod  of 
all  the  bishops  of  Britain  was  assembled  at  Brevi.  So  great 
was  the  multitude  of  people  present,  that  the  bishops  feared 
that  the  voice  of  no  preacher  could  reach  them  all.  It  was, 
therefore,  resolved  that  whosoever  should  be  able  to  make  his 
discourse  to  be  heard  by  those  far  distant,  should,  with  the 
consent  of  all,  be  made  Metropolitan  Archbishop.  One  after 
the  other  attempted  to  preach,  but  failed.  At  length  one  of 
the  Bishops,  Paulinus,  with  whom  David  had  formerly  studied, 
arose  and  proposed  that  David,  who  was  not  present,  should 
be  sent  for.  After  much  entreaty  he  agreed  to  go.  On  the 
way  they  heard  a  sound  of  mourning,  and  David  went  to  the 
place  from  whence  it  came,  which  was  near  the  river  Teify. 
He  there  found  a  mother  watching  the  dead  body  of  her  son, 
who  was  called  Magnus.  David  then  went  to  the  body,  and 
fell  upon  the  corpse,  and  prayed  that  it  might  be  restored  to 
life.     In  a  short  time  the  prayer  was  answered. 

He  then  went  to  the  synod,  taking  Magnus  with  him. 
Being  requested  to  preach,  he  did  so,  and  was  heard  by  all. 
WTiile  he  was  preaching  a  dove  came  down  from  heaven  and  sat 
on  his  shoulders.  The  earth,  also,  under  him  was  raised  to  a 
hill.  His  preaching  was  eflfective,  the  heresy  was  expelled. 
He  was  constituted  Archbishop,  and  his  city  was  made  the 
metropolis  of  all  the  country,  so  that  whoever  should  govern 
it,  should  be  accounted  Archbishop. 

Many  monasteries  were  now  erected  over  the  whole  country, 
all  receiving  their  rules  and  method  of  living  from  him.  And 
the  bishops  all  gave  the  supreme  authority  to  David.  So  he 
lived  until  he  had  completed  his  one  hundred  and  forty-seventh 
year.  After  death  he  was  mourned  by  all.  His  body  was  carried 
in  the  arms  of  the  holy  brethren,  attended  by  a  numerous 
company,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  city. 
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THE  SUMMER. 

The  foUowmg  poem  is  from  the  original  of  Davydd  ap 
OwUym,  This  Bard  figured  in  the  fourteenth  century  and 
ha^  well  been  named  the  Cambrian  Petrarch.  But  it  is  well  to 
note  thai  at  a  period  when  English  Poetry  was  cramped^ 
Cambrians  muse  was  vigorous  and  free.  One  of  Davydd  ap 
GwUym^s  finest  compositions  was  an  Ode  to  SuTnmer,  and 
in  the  elegant  tra'iistation^  by  Johnes,  ivhich  we  annex,  our 
readers  will  have  little  difficulty  in  recognizing  a  noble 
poem,  worthy  even  of  our  o^vn  age. 


Thou  Summer  father  of  delight, 

With  thy  dense  spray  and  thickets  deep ; 
Gemmed  monarch  with  thy  rapt'rous  light, 

Rousing  thy  subject  glens  from  sleep  ! 
Proud  has  thy  march  of  triumph  been, 
Thou  prophet,  prince  of  forest  green  ! 
Artificer  of  wood  and  tree, 

Thou  painter  of  unrivalled  skill, 
Who  ever  scattered  gems  like  thee, 

And  gorgeous  webs  on  park  and  hill 
'Till  vale  and  hill  with  radiant  dies, 
Became  another  Paradise ! 
And  thou  hast  sprinkled  leaves  and  flowersj 
And  goodly  chains  of  leafy  bowers  ; 
And  bid  thy  youthful  warblers  sing. 
On  oak  and  knoll,  the  song  of  spring. 
And  blackbird's  note  of  ecstasy 
Burst  loudly  from  the  woodbine  tree. 
Till  all  the  world  is  thronged  with  gladness^— 
Her  multitudes  have  done  with  s^dnesg.  Qqqq[^ 
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Oh,  summer !  do  I  ask  in  vain  ? 
Thus  in  thy  glory  wilt  thou  deign 

My  messenger  to  be  ? 
Hence  from  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Of  wild,  wild  Gwyneth  to  the  strand 
Of  fair  Glamorgan— ocean's  band — 

Sweet  margin  of  the  sea ! 
To  dear  Glamorgan,  when  we  part, 
Oh,  bear  a  thousand  times  my  heart ! 
My  blessing  give  a  thousand  times, 
And  crown  with  joy  her  glowing  climes ! 
Take  on  her  lovely  vales  thy  stand. 
And  tread  and  trample  round  the  land — 
The  beauteous  shore  whose  harvest  lies 
All  sheltered  from  inclement  skies ! 
Radiant  with  com  and  vineyards  sweet, 
And  lakes  of  fish  and  mansions  neat. 
With  halls  of  stone,  where  kindness  dwells, 

And  where  each  hospitable  lord 

Heaps  for  the  stranger  guest  his  board  ! 
And  where  the  gen'rous  wine  cup  swells ; 
With  trees  that  bear  the  luscious  pear 
So  thickly  clustering  everywhere. 
That  the  fair  country  of  my  love 
Looks  dense  as  one  continuous  grove ! 
Her  lofty  woods  with  warblers  teem. 
Her  fields  with  flowers  that  love  the  stream, 
Her  valleys  varied  crops  display. 
Eight  kinds  of  com  and  three  of  hay ; 
Bright  parlour,  with  her  trefoiled  floor ! 
Sweet  garden  spread  on  ocean's  shore  ! 
Glamorgan's  bounteous  knights  award 

Bright  mead  and  burnished  gold  to  me ; 
Glamorgan  boasts  of  many  a  bard, 

Well  skilled  in  harp  and  vocal  glee : 
The  districts  round  her  border  spread 
From  her  have  drawn  their  daily  bread —     ^         i 
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Her  milk,  her  wheat,  her  varied  stores, 

Have  been  the  life  of  distant  shores ! 

And  court  and  hamlet  food  have  found 

From  the  rich  soil  of  Britain's  southern  bound. 

And  wilt  thou  then  obey  my  power. 

Thou,  Summer  in  the  brightest  hour  ? 

To  her  thy  glorious  hues  unfold 

In  one  rich  embassy  of  gold ! 

Her  moms  with  bliss  and  splendour  light, 

And  fondly  kiss  her  mansions  white ; 

Fling  wealth  and  verdure  o'er  her  bowers, 

And  for  her  gather  all  thy  flowers ! 

Glance  o'er  her  castles  white  with  lime 

With  genial  glimmerings  sublime ; 

Plant  on  the  verdant  coast  thy  feet, 

Her  lofty  hills,  her  woodlands  sweet ; 

Oh,  lavish  blossoms  with  thy  hand 

O'er  all  the  forests  or  the  land, 

And  let  thy  gifts  like  floods  descending 

O'er  every  hill  and  glen  be  blending ; 

Let  orchard,  garden,  vine  express 

Thy  fulness  and  thy  fruitfulness — 

O'er  all  the  land  of  beauty  fling 

The  costly  traces  of  thy  wing ! 

And  thus  'mid  all  thy  radiant  flowers. 

Thy  thickening  leaves  and  glossy  bowers. 

The  poet's  task  shall  be  to  glean 

Roses  and  flowers  that  softly  bloom, 

(The  jewels  of  the  forest  gloom  !) 
And  trefoils  wove  in  pavement  green. 
With  sad  humility  to  grace 
His  golden  Ivor's  resting  placei 
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OF    HIGH     DEGREE. 


By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  "  Robin  Gray,"  "  A  Heart's 

Problem,'   "In  Honour  Bound,"  "Queen  of  the  JVIeadow," 

"The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  I.— The  Past  is  Dead.      The  PY^ture 


A  man  and  a  woman  out  at  the  end  of  the  long  pier  of 
Southend-on-Sea,  Their  names  were  Stephen  Meredith  and 
Ruth  Clark. 

To  be  out  at  the  end  of  this  pier  is  as  good  as  being  at  sea. 
Some  people  would  think  it  better  than  being  at  sea ;  there  is 
no  unpleasant  motion  to  disturb  digestion  or  upset  the 
equilibrium  of  the  body ;  and  that  stomach  must  be  of  the 
diseasedly  squeamish  kind  which,  under  these  conditions,  pre- 
vents the  enjoyment  of  the  fresh  breeze  and  the  murmur 
and  plash  of  the  water.  The  air  was  sharp,  but  not  unpleasantly 
so ;  the  long  black  line  of  the  pier  melted  in  the  distance  as  it 
reached  toward  the  land,  where  the  few  lights  of  the  town  were 
only  dimly  visible.  The  tide  was  out,  and  the  large  space  which 
was  left  uncovered  looked  like  a  huge  fantastic  chessboard,  with 
its  beds  of  mussels  mingling  with  pools  which  were  turned  into 
silver  shields  by  the  moonlight ;  the  stranded  boats  of  many 
sizes  were  the  men  of  the  game,  waiting  to  be  moved. 

In  the  offing  were  sundry  black  masses  huddled  together ;  the 
initiated  knew  them  to  be  Dutch  craft,  laden  with  eels  for 
Billingsgate. 

The  man  and  woman  were  gazing  along  the  silver  roadway, 
and  watching  the  distant  Nore  light  appearing  and  disappearing* 
The  sea,  to  some  lookers  on,  is  only  "  a  great  extent  of  water," 
subject  to  winds  and  tides  and  a  vast  source  of  profit  and  loss ; 
to  others  it  is  always  full  of  strange  suggestions  of  hope  and 
despair,  fascination  and  terror.  Stephen  Meredith  and  Ruth 
Clark  belonged  to  the  latter  class  of  sea-gazers. 

They  were  in  absolute  solitude,  The  cabin,  which  serves  as 
a  refreshment  room  in  the  season,  and  the  residence  of  some 
one  having  duties  in  connection  with  the  pier,  was  dosed.    A 
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man  had  suddenly  appeared,  like  a  pantomime  goblin,  from  the 
depths  of  the  lower  platform ;  but  he  was  nothing  more  terrible 
than  a  sailor  who  had  come  from  one  of  the  outlying  vessels 
with  a  small  boat  to  take  his  skipper  home  when  that  worthy 
had  finished  his  evening's  amusement  ashore. 

"  Good  evening,"  said  this  kindly  goblin,  vaguely,  seeing  the 
two  occupants  of  the  pier  and  good  naturedly  sauntered  landward, 
his  heavy  boots  making  a  dull  hollow  sound  on  the  wooden  road. 

Then  they  were  alone.  The  light  shimmered  along  the  silver 
roadway — glittering  laughter,  fancy  might  have  called  it — and 
the  water  was  lapping  round  the  feet  of  the  pier  with  a  low, 
crooning  sound. 

They  were  painfully  conscious  of  being  alone,  for  their  hearts 
which  had  been  so  close  that  they  seemed  one,  had  come  to  an 
abrupt  halt,  where  they  started  and  drew  back  from  each  other — 
dumb,  bewildered,  quivering — not  knowing  or  able  to  think 
about  what  was  to  happen  next. 

The  woman  was  perfectly  calm;  the  man  was  trying  to 
appear  so.  He  was  resting  over  the  rails.  She  was  standing 
erect  and  dark  as  Fate — except  her  face,  which  was  clear  in  the 
moonlight ;  his  face  was  shadowed  by  his  hat,  and  both  were 
looking  out  upon  the  same  silvery  roadway,  which  came  laugh- 
ing to  their  feet. 

He,  an  ordinary  enough  mortal,  in  a  dark  Chesterfield  over- 
coat and  low-crowned  felt  hat,  no  muffler  and  no  gloves ;  thick, 
short,  black  whiskers,  beard  and  moustache.  She,  a  tall  grace- 
ful figure,  dressed  in  perfect  fashion — that  is,  the  fashion  which 
impresses  you  with  the  feeling  that  the  woman  is  beautifully 
dressed  without  suggesting  one  thought  of  colour,  material,  or 
shape.  Man  or  woman,  you  can  never  describe  the  dress  of 
such  a  person,  in  a  milliner's  sense,  five  minutes  afl^er  you  have 
been  privileged  to  look  upon  him  or  her. 

Ruth  Clark  always  dressed  plainly  because  she  liked  it ;  and 
she  was  unaffectedly  plain  beceuse  she  had  no  sense  of  a  desire 
to  attract  attention  by  her  simplicity  of  attire.  The  face  on 
which  the  moon  was  shining  was  pale  as  with  much  anxious 
thought ;  irregular  in  feature,  but  in  form  and  expression  it  dis- 
played a  beauty  whose  light  outshone  the  moon's — that  of  good 
heart  and  intellect.     It  was  an  honest  face. 

When  he  lifted  his  head  to  look  at  her,  his  seemed  to  be  an 
honest  fiice  too;  and  although  there  was  an  inflection  of  im- 
patience in  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  there  was  sincerity  in  the 
tone.  The  very  irritation  in  it  would  have  told  a  sympathetic 
ear  that  he  loved  her. 

"  There's  a  droll  question,  Ruth  ;  why  is  it  that  mere  flirtation 
is  always  sweet  and  that  love  is  bitter  ?  " 

The  question  was  flung  at  her  in  a  reckless,  devil-may-care 
way,  as  if  he  would  uot  be  altogether  [sorry  if  it  did  hurt  her, 
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although  he  did  not  really  want  to  do*  so.     She  answered  it 
quite  gravely,  but  with  a  shade  of  mocking  severity  on  her  lip— 

^^  I  suppose  it  is  because  one  is  froth  and  the  other  is  the 
body,  which,  like  all  substantial  things,  you  know,  is  charged 
with  a  certain  percentage  of  acid.'' 

She  was  so  placid  and  so  precise  in  that  answer ! 

«0h!  " 

The  man  stopped  himself,  got  up,  walked  as  far  as  the  life- 
boat, and  came  back* 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  was  going  to  say  ?  "  he  asked,  with 
forced  calmness.  ^^  I  was  going  to  say  that  this  sort  of  thing 
cannot  go  on — I  was  going  to  say — confound  it,  do  you  wish  to 
part?" 

The  moon  was  shining  through  the  white  mist  on  the  faces 
of  both.  The  water  was  murmuring  a  hushaby  to  the  feet  of 
the  pier ;  the  silver  path  across  the  water  still  lay  before  them, 
and  the  distant  light  of  the  Nore  was  appearing  and  dis- 
appearing. 

She  answered  very  deliberately,  but  evidently  with  a  great 
effort  to  conceal  the  effort — 

"Yes.'' 

"  Don't  be  ridiculous  —if  you  can  help  it,"  was  his  sharp 
rejoinder ;  "  you  know  that  we  cannot  part." 

"  I  know  that  we  do  not  wish  to  part,  but  it  must  be." 

**Why?" 

She  did  not  answer.  He  took  another  turn  to  the  lifeboat 
and  back.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  was  fond  of  her — ^that  she 
was  the  kind  of  woman  to  attract  attention  and  probably  serve 
very  well  as  the  mistress  of  a  household  ;  but  he  believed  that 
she  loved  him,  he  knew  that  he  loved  her,  and  his  conviction 
was  that  his  life  would  be  a  truer  and  a  better  one  if  she  were 
by  his  side  than  it  could  be  if  she  were  elsewhere. 

He  planted  himself  before  her. 

"  You  have  not  told  me  why  ?  You  say  I  am  not  a  fool, 
Ruth.  Very  well,  few  people  are  able  to  make  sure  in  their 
own  minds  on  that  point.  But  of  this  I  am  sure — ^that  mad, 
stupid,  and  unreasonable  as  my  love  for  you  may  be,  it  is  the 
spring  from  which  I  draw  strength,  hope  and  life.  Do  you 
believe  me  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer. 

"  At  least  you  owe  me  some  fuller  explanation,"  he  went  on, 
speaking  rapidly,  "  than  you  have  given  me  in  simply  stating 
that  it  is  your  wish  that  we  should  part.  I  cannot  believe  that 
you  are  afraid  of  what  difficulties  we  may  have  to  meet ;  and 
until  you  tell  me  with  your  own  lips  that  it  is  so,  I  will  not 
believe  that  you  do  not  care  for  me." 

"  If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  I  did  not  care  for  you,"  she  said 
in  a  low  distressed  tone,  **  would  that  satisfy  you  ?    Would  you 
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be  content  then  to  go  your  way  through  the  world  and  forget 
me?" 

"  If  I  believed  you — I  should  hate  you !  "  he  replied,  with  a 
short  laugh,  which  assured  her  by  the  very  bitterness  of  its 
sincerity  that  he  had  no  notion  of  believing  her,  and  therefore 
was  not  likely  to  hate  her.  He  drew  her  arm  through  his  own 
and  pressed  it  close  to  him.  '^  Now,  this  is  some  nonsense, 
Buth — kindly  meant,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  we  must  get  rid  of 
it.  Come,  take  a  turn,  and  then  see  if  you  can  tell  me  what  it 
all  means." 

She  walked  with  him,  clinging  to  his  arm,  and  yet  there  was 
an  occasional  startled  look  in  her  eyes  as  if  she  wanted  to  fly 
away  from  him. 

"I  wish  you  would  not  insist.  I  have  told  you  that  circum- 
stances have  arisen  which  render  it  necessary  for  me  to  break 
oflf  our  engagement.  I  have  thought  it  over — you  cannot 
understand  with  what  cruel  pain ! — and  I  can  find  no  alterna- 
tive in  order  to  be  just  to  you  and  myself.  I  can  find  no  other 
way  of  proving  how  much  I  care  for  you.  I  am  decided,  and 
have  no  more  to  say." 

"  But  this  is  not  fair  to  me.  I  have  a  right  to  know  your 
reasons  for  deciding  to  act  in  this  strange  way." 

"  You  would  not  think  my  reasons  were  sufficient — ^you  would 
feel  bound  to  repudiate  them." 

"  That  is  the  strongest  argument  of  all  why  you  should  not 
be  permitted  to  act  upon  them  without  giving  me  a  chance  of 
convincing  you  that  you  are  doing  wrong,  or  of  being  convinced 
myself  that  you  are  doing  right.  I  know  that  my  position  is 
an  embarrassing  one ;  that  at  present  my  income  is  small  and 
is  heavily  taxed  by  my  mother  and  sisters  ;  but  we  considered 
all  these  things  before,  and  they  are  no  more  in  our  way  now 
than  they  were  a  month  ago." 

There  was  a  movement  on  her  part  as  if  the  breeze  had 
given  her  a  sudden  chill.  He  drew  her  under  the  shelter  of  the 
lifeboat,  and  she  tightened  her  scarf, 

"  It  is  getting  cold  ;  we  must  go  back.  I  know  that  you  are 
vexed  with  me,  and  I  am  sorry ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  I 
know  that  my  conduct  is  strange  ;  some  day  you  will  perhaps 
understand  it  and  forgive  it, — when  you  are  quite  calm  and 
have  overcome  the  feeling  of  disappointment  with  which  you 
must  regard  me  at  present.  You  think,  of  course,  that  you 
cannot  get  over  it,  but  you  will  soon  do  that,  and  you  will  be 
grateful  to  me.     And  you  will  be  happy.     Now  let  us  go." 

"  No,  not  yet.  If  you  are  determined  to  pursue  this  stubborn 
and  unexplained  way  of  yours,  you  must  first  answer — have  you 
found  another  lover  ?  " 

*'  You  know  I  have  not," 

That  was  her  only  reprpach ;  but  the  auspiciou  had  ixi»rf 
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effect  in  disturbing  tbe  calmness  she  had  succeeded  in  preserving 
up  to  this  point  than  anything  he  had  previously  said. 

** Forgive  the  question;  but  think  of  what  you  are  doing, 
and  you  will  own  that  it  is  not  unnaturaL  You  cast  aside  sdl 
that  has  passed  between  us.  You  bid  me  return  your  letters. 
You  tell  me  that  mine  are  lying  ready  for  me  at  Kemerton. 
And  you  give  me  no  better  reason  for  this  change  than  that  you 
think  it  should  be  made  for  my  sake.  I  say  that  there  can  be 
nothing  to  account  for  such  a  change,  except  the  discovery  on 
your  part  that  you  never  have  really  cared  for  me,  and  that  you 
are  simply  anxious  to  be  free.  What  other  reason  can  there 
be  ?  You  would  not  hesitate  to  explain  it  if  there  were  any  other." 

"  Think  what  you  will,  Stephen,  I  believe  I  am  acting  the 
truest  and  kindest  part  in  leaving  you.  I  wish  we  could  have 
spoken  quietly  about  it.  I  would  have  liked  to  remember  the  last 
evening  we  spent  alone  together,  as  one  on  which  I  proved  my 
love  for  you  in  doing  this  thing ;  and  you  proved  your  love  for 
me  by  trusting  the  tenderness  of  my  motives.  That  cannot  be, 
it  seems,  and  we  need  not  talk  more  about  it." 

"  I  will  not  regard  this  as  final.  There  is  only  one  way  in 
which  you  can  make  me  alter,  and  you  are  not  able  to  adopt  it. 
Until  you  do  so  I  shall  persist  in  my  belief  that  you  are  acting 
under  the  influence  of  some  foolish  whim,  and  that  you  will 
come  back  to  yourself  and  to  me." 

"  You  are  mistaken.  My  resolution  cannot  be  altered.  The 
past  is  dead." 

«  And  the  future  ? '' 

"  And  in  the  future  our  ways  must  be  very  different  from 
what  we  once  expected  them  to  be." 

He  could  not  comprehend  the  situation.  Had  there  been 
passion  of  any  kind  in  her  words  or  manner ;  had  he  committed 
some  error  of  which  she  had  a  right  to  complain,  then  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  understand  it.  But  here  was  no  complaint, 
no  anger,  only  deep  sorrow,  and  yet  no  visible  reason  for  the 
suffering  she  was  inflicting  on  herself  and  on  him.  This  was 
no  petty  quarrel ;  she  was  acting  from  the  calm  conviction  that 
what  she  was  doing  was  right  and  unavoidable.  He  knew  the 
strong  earnest  nature  of  the  woman,  and  after  the  first 
outbursts  of  impatience  and  indignation,  he,  too,  became  pale 
and  calm. 

"  So  be  it,  Ruth,  I  shall  dispute  the  matter  no  more  with  you 
to-night.  But  in  virtue  of  our  love,  and  of  the  hopes  which  it 
still  inspires  in  me  at  least,  I  claim  the  right  to  seek  the 
motives  which  have  moved  you  to  this  cruel  resolve,  and  then 
to  act  for  you  and  for  myself  as  I  may  think  best." 

"  As  you  will " 

She  did  not  tell  him  that  long  before  he  could  discover  her 
motives  she  would  be  hv  beyond  the  reach  of  his  influence, 
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.She  had  barely  hinted  at  the  long,  bitter  struggle  with  herself 
through  which  she  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  they 
must  part ;  and  that  she  must  not  give  him  another  opportunity 
to  tempt  her  to  change  her  mind.  She  could  not  answer  for 
herself,  she  loved  him  so !  The  trial  had  been  already  almost 
too  much  for  her.  And  there  was  the  terrible  lonely  future 
before  her. 

Then  they  turned  their  backs  upon  that  silver  roadway  which 
seemed  to  have  been  inviting  them  to  follow  its  pleasant  course, 
and  in  silence  they  traversed  the  long  black  line  of  the  pier 
through  the  white  mist  to  the  land. 

"You  will  be  at  Kemerton  to-morrow  night ?*'  she  said,  as 
they  were  parting. 

"  Yes,  unless  there  is  a  message  from  Mr.  Dottridge  telling 
me  that  I  am  not  wanted.  You  know  we  can  never  be  sure  of 
his  humour." 


CHAPTER  IL— «  Thou  Shalt  Not  Lovb  nor  Hate." 

Entering  the  room  from  the  weU-lighted  hall  was  like  passing 
suddenly  into  a  fog  where  a  single  torch  is  illuminating  one 
small  circle.  The  upper  part  of  the  room  was  in  darkness,  and 
only  the  writing  table  was  lit  by  the  large,  thickly-shaded  lamp. 

Ruth  Clark  was  seated  at  this  table,  and  the  upper  part  of 
her  face  was  in  shadow,  whilst  the  mouth  and  chin  were  fully 
displayed.  That  mouth  was  one  which  could  be  stem  as  well  as 
tender.  She  had  raised  the  pen  to  her  lips  signifying  to  the 
new  comer  that  he  was  to  be  silent.  The  man  had  already 
closed  the  door,  and  he  waited. 

A  low  voice  was  heard  dictating ;  Ruth's  pen  travelled  rapidly 
over  the  paper.  Her  knowledge  of  the  speaker's  ways  enabled 
her  without  apparent  difficulty  to  separate  all  the  parenthetical 
observations  from  the  matter  she  was  required  to  write. 

"  These  things  I  wish  to  have  carefully  noted  now  (was  that 
Stephen  ?  He  is  to  wait),  lest  anything  shovld  prevent  me 
from  preparing  the  fuller  statement  which  has  been  (take  a 
seat)  unfortunately  already  too  long  delayed.  I  have  several 
times  attempted  to  prepare  this  statement^  hut  have  been  unable 
to  overcome  my  reluctance  or  repugnance  to  approach  the 
subject.    But  as  my  faithful  friend — — " 

The  voice  stopped  for  a  moment  as  if  the  speaker  were 
debating  something  with  himself.     Then : 

"  I   think   that   is   the   simplest  way  of  putting  it." 

"  .  .  .  .  But  as  my  faith  fid  friend,  Ruth  Clark,  is 
about  to  leave  me  on  a  long  vayagey  and  a^  I  feel  that  there  is 
no  one  else  to  whom  I  am  so  likely  to  confide  these  matters^  I 
rmk^  this  effort  now.     Is  that  correctly  putP.^i^i^edbyVZjOOgre  • 
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"  I  think  your  meaning  is  quite  clear." 

There  is  something  eerie  in  that  dark  room,  with  its  one  circle 
of  light,  and  the  voice  of  the  invisible  speaker  dictating  his  last 
wishes.  During  the  pauses  he  made,  there  was  perfect  stillness 
in  the  place.  There  were  none  of  the  customary  signs  of  its 
being  a  sick  chamber,  for  as  soon  as  one's  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  kind  of  fog,  they  discovered  that  everything  was 
orderly.  The  furniture  was  plain  but  rich  in  material,  and 
constructed  chiefly  for  the  comfort  of  the  body.  The  prevailing 
colour  was  a  sombre  brown,  scarcely  relieved  by  the  few  pictures, 
and  the  lighter  shades  of  the  curtains  and  other  hangings.  A 
closed  stove  regulated  the  temperature,  but  concealed  the  cheer- 
ful glow  of  the  fire. 

The  speaker  was  Humphrey  Dottridge;  the  place  wasKemerton 
Park,  Donthorpe. 

He  was  seated  behind  a  large  screen,  in  order  to^  shield  his 
eyes  from  the  light,  as  he  liked  to  dispense,  as  much  as  possible 
with  the  green  shade  which  usually  guarded  them. 

•  The  pause  was  long.  Ruth  sat  motionless,  ready  to  catch  the 
first  words  that  were  uttered ;  Stephen  Meredith  was  resting  on 
the  back  of  a  chair,  watching  her  with  curious  inquiring  eyes, 
and  apparently  taking  little  interest  in  the  words  of  his  cousin 
from  the  moment  he  had  heard  that  Ruth  was  about  to  leave 
Kemerton  on  a  long  voyage. 

She  had  not  told  him  that  when  they  were  on  the  pier  at 
Southend,  and  yet  it  must  havebeen  in  her  mind  all  the  time  she 
had  been  speaking.  Why  ?  What  was  there  to  conceal  from  him  ? 

Again  the  voice,  and  this  time  there  was  something 
pathetically  self-reproachful  in  its  tone : — 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  stop  again,  Ruth.  I  thought  it 
possible  to  go  on  in  Stephen's  presence,  and  have  been  trying, 
but  it  is  no  use." 

**  Would  you  like  Mr.  Meredith  to  leave  us  for  a  little  ?  " 

"  That  would  not  make  any  difference  now.  Besides,  I  would 
rather  he  heard  me,  for  you  know  he  has  more  to  do  with  the 
matter  than  he  at  present  suspects." 

"But  if  my  presence  interferes  with  you,  what  is  the  use  of 
my  staying  ?  "  said  Meredith,  coldl3\ 

"Stay,  please  ;  this  is  only  a  ridiculous  sentiment  which  has 
no  particular  association  with  you,  and  1  wish  to  overcome  it. 
.  I  am  cUsirovs  that  Dahlm  Whitcovihe  ahovJd 
he  treated  vn  every  respect  as  my  daughter  (Ruth's  pen  went  on 
again) ;  and  have  made  such  provision  for  her  as  that  relation^ 
ship  onight  require  of  me.  Ida  this  on  account  of  her  wothen^y 
for  the  unhappiness  of  whose  life  I  hold  myself  greatly  to 
hUime.    That  will  do." 

The  latter  words  were   s}>oken   in   an  exhausted  tone,  an 
silence  ensued/  Digitized  by 
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By«-and-by  the  screen  was  gently  thrust  aside  and  Mr. 
Dottridge  showed  himself. 

A  man  of  average  height,  wearing  a  thick,  grey,  dressing- 
gown.  So  fiEur  as  toe  iron-grey  whiskers,  beard  and  moustache, 
and  the  eye-shade  he  had  now  put  on,  permitted  them  to  be 
seen,  the  features  were  regular,  but  pinched  from  the  effects  of 
illness. 

He  went  slowly  to  the  writing-table  and  signed  his  name. 

"  The  rest  must  be  done  another  time.  Will  you  witness 
the  signature,  Stephen  ?  .  .  .  Thank  you.  Now  we  can 
sit  down  and  talk  over  our  affairs." 

Mr.  Dottridge  resumed  his  seat  behind  the  screen,  and 
Meredith  took  a  chair  close  by  him.  fiuth  proceeded  method- 
ically to  fold  the  papers  and  place  them  in  a  deed  box  which 
lay  beside  her,  and  a  sense  of  stillness  for  a  few  minutes 
pervaded  the  place  again. 

^^  I  had  two  objects  in  asking  you  to  come  to  me  this  evening, 
Stephen,"  said  Mr.  Dottridge,  "and  the  first  can  be  easily 
disposed  of,  as  it  was  to  speak  about  myself." 

"  I  thought  that  was  always  the  most  important  subject  a 
man  could  have  to  speak  about,"  commented  Meredith, 
carelessly,  for  his  thoughts  were  full  of  Ruth  and  the  long  voyage. 

"Undoubtedly,  and  I  do  not  pretend  that  it  is  of  less 
importance  to  me  than  it  is  to  other  men ;  but  I  can  control 
the  length  of  the  debate  upon  it.  So  I  can  promise  it  shall  be 
a  short,  one." 

*'  I  am  quite  at  your  service  ;  and  first,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  was  the  result  of  the  consultation  of  your  physicians, 
to-day."       • 

"  And  that  was  the  first  thing  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  The 
doctors  have  decided  that  I  TYiay  live  for  years — " 

"  That  is  good  news  !  "  exclaimed  Meredith,  warmly. 

"  You  have  not  heard  the  *  but.'  But  the  condition  is  that  I 
am  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  sudden  excitement,  and  that  I 
must  not  even  lose  my  temper !  I  smile  at  the  difficult  nature 
of  the  condition  even  to  a  man  as  phlegmatic  as  a  Dutchman  ; 
to  me — a  nervous  irritable,  creature,  as  you  know — the  idea  of 
fulfilling  it  for  any  length  of  time  is  absurd." 

"But  your  doctors  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  extreme 
precariousness  of  your  case." 

"  I  wish  to  hope  that  they  are  mistaken ;  but  they  have 
assured  me  that  the  symptoms  cannot  be  misconstrued. 
Therefore,  knowing  that  any  trifling  incident  which  may 
quicken  the  heart's  action  is  almost  certain  to  prove  instantly 
fatal,  I  have  arranged  my  affairs.  I  shall  do  what  can  be  done 
to  preserve  myself;  but  it  is  a  droll  fate  to  know  that  one 
exists  only  on  condition  of  remaining  insensible  eguji^l^^^p^joy 
tod  sorrowi"  ^ . .  ..^  k  , 
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Ml'.  Dottridge  repeated  all  this  calmly,  and  as  if  he  were 
talking  of  some  acquaintance  whose  case  interested  him  rather 
than  of  himself. 

Meredith  was  silent.  It  is  always  difficult  to  reply  to  a 
friend  who  tells  you  that  he  has  settled  his  worldly  affairs  and 
has  now  nothing  to  do  but  to  await  his  summons ;  it  is  most 
difficult  when  you  know  that  there  is  a  probability  of  your 
deriving  some  advantage  from  his  departure.  To  be  cheery 
and  hopeful  of  days  yet  in  store  is  apt  to  be  taken  for  hypocrisy; 
and  to  refer  to  the  "Higher  Hope  "  is  decidedly  suggestive  of 
speeding  the  parting  guest. 

Meredith  knew  that  he  had  something  to  expect  on  the 
death  of  his  cousin;  and  their  relationship,  although  not 
unfriendly,  had  not  been  cordial.  Therefore  he  found  it 
l>articularly  awkward  to  speak  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Dottridge  was  either  too  much  absorbed  in  speculations 
on  his  own  position  to  heed  the  silence,  or  he  understood  it 
and  passed  on.  Certainly  considerations  of  others'  conduct  can 
have  small  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  living  under  that 
most  terrible  form  of  the  sword  of  Damocles — the  knowledge 
that  any  emotion  or  pain  or  joy  can  only  be  indulged  in  under 
the  penalty  of  death.  That  was  the  position  of  Humphrey 
Dottridge,  and  so  far  he  had  accepted  it  calmly  enough. 
Reckoned  by  years  he  was  only  in  middle  life,  at  the  period 
when  healthy  men  are  said  to  be  in  their  prime ;  he  had 
money,  and  he  had  a  fair  share  of  the  capacities  requisite  for 
enjoying  it  wisely.  But  this  doom  had  been  pronounced : — 
"  You  must  neither  love  nor  hate.  The  moment  you  swerve 
from  the  dull,  straight  course  of  physical  routine  and  mental 
equanimity,  you  die ! "  It  was  doubtful  whether  or  not  the 
conscious  necessity  of  avoiding  agitation  might  not  provoke  it. 

"  You  see  I  must  maintain  perfect  indifference  about  every- 
thing," he  went  on,  "  and  it  is  not  an  agreeable  life  to  look 
forward  to ;  but  this  will  enable  you  to  understand  why  I  do 
not  attempt  to  discuss  any  of  my  arrangements  with  you.  The 
papers  already  prepared  will  explain  everything,  and  Mr. 
Bassnett  will  communicate  with  you.  So  much  ior  my  first 
object  in  sending  for  you ;  now  for  the  second— yourself.'* 

Meredith  felt  more  sympathy  for  his  rich  cousin  than  he 
had  ever  done  before.  Their  natures  were  in  many  respect^ 
dissimilar — that  fact  and  accident  had  kept  them  much  apart ; 
their  meetings  on  pleasure  had  been  of  the  formal  kind,  and 
their  meetings  on  business  had  been  always  painful  to  Meredith 
on  account  of  the  state  in  which  his  father's  misfortunes  h^d 
left  the  affairs  of  the  family.  But  he  was  conscious  thttt  what- 
ever was  unpleasant  in  these  interviews  had  been  due  rather  to 
his  own  sensitive  way  of  looking  at  things  than  to  intentiowi 

uukiftdfteep  qr  the  part  Qi  W  eowsift,  °'^ '^^'  ''^ 
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"  I  have  nothing  sjitisfactory  to  tell  you  about  myself,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  the  best  course  to  leave  everything 
to  Mr.  Bassnett." 

***  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  disturbing  me  by  anything  you 
may  have  to  say  on  that  score ;  I  think  the  worst  is  known  to 
me.  Your  speculations  in  Australian  wool  have  turned  out 
badly,  and  the  land  improvements  have  not  yet  yielded  any 
result.     That  is  the  worst." 

"  That  is  the  worst  at  present." 

"  Then  things  will  mend  if  you  can  wait  long  enough." 

•*  Yes,  but  the  waiting  is  the  difficulty.     There  are  your " 

Mr.  Dottridge  raised  his  hand,  checking  the  reference  to  the 
obstacle  which  he  knew  was  in  Meredith's  mind. 

"  You  ought  to  know  that  you  need  have  no  uneasiness  about 
that.  It  is  more  your  father's  aflFair  than  yours,  and  I  have 
devised  a  plan  which  will  enable  you  to  arrange  everything 
satisfactorily.  On  that  head  see  Bassnett,  and  understand  that 
we  are  not  to  speak  of  it  again.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  what  I 
hope  is  a  more  agreeable  subject.  You  know  Dahlia  Whitcombe 
returns  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  my  mother  told  me." 

"  Then  she  has  also  told  you  that  as  I  wish  the  girl  to  have 
the  pleasures  which  are  suitable  to  her  years,  and  which  she 
cannot  have  here  owing  to  my  peculiar  condition,  I  have  asked 
Mrs.  Meredith  to  act  as  her  guardian,  and  to  give  her  a  home  at 
Derewood." 

"  The  people  at  home  are  all  delighted  with  the  idea,"  observed 
Meredith,  in  a  tone  which  suggested  that  the  prospect  did  not 
inspire  him  with  any  special  delight. 

"  You  have  no  objection,  I  hope  ?'' 

"  Oh,  no,  not  an  objection  exactly.  I  should  be  glad  to  have 
her  as  a  guest,  but  I  cannot  profess  any  relish  for  taking  her  in 
as  a  lodger." 

"  I  trust  you  will  regard  her  as  a  friend  and  relative,"  said 
Mr.  Dottridge  very  deliberately,  "  after  what  you  have  heard 
me  dictating  this  evening." 

That  brought  Stephen  straight  to  the  subject  which  had  been 
uppermost  in  his  thoughts  all  the  time.  Ruth's  place  at  the 
writing  table  was  now  vacant. 

**  Be  it  as  you  please*  I  understand  the  necessity  for  the 
arrangement,  and  Miss  Whitcombe  shall  be  made  welcome." 

"  iffiank  you,  Stephen.     I  know  she  will  be  happy  with  you." 

"  I  shall  do  my  best  not  to  get  into  her  way.  Now  will  you 
explain  one  thing  which  has  puzzled  me  very  much  to-night  ? 
As  you  spoke  of  it  so  quietly  I  conclude  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  disturbing  you  by  referring  to  it  again.  Why  is  Ruth  Clark 
going  away,  and  where  is  she  going  to  ?"  Dig,,,,byGoe 

There  was  a  long  pause,  but  there  was  not  the  slightest 
movement  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Dottridge  was  distressed  by  the 
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question,  but  his  voice  was  somewhat  colder  than  it  had  been  as 
he  replied : — 

"  I  am  unable  to  explain  her  reasons  for  going  away,  but  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  are  good  ones,  I  believe  her  destination  is 
Australia,  and  you  can  understand  that  her  determination  is  a 
grievous  trial  to  me." 

That  was  all  Mr.  Dottridge  had  to  say  on  the  subject,  and 
Stephen's  impatience  made  him  glad  to  be  able  to  leave  the 
room  ajmost  immediately. 


CHAPTER  III.— Right  or  Wrong. 

Stephen's  purpose  was  to  inquire  at  once  for  Ruth ;  but  he 
Was  spared  that  trouble.    Brassey  was  waiting  for  him. 

Brassey  was  Mr.  Dottridge's  butler  and  confidential  servant, 
and  in  his  plain  black  suit,  with  his  thin  white  hair,  trim 
whiskers  and  sedate  manner  would  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
guest  by  any  stranger,  but  for  the  art  he  had  acquired  by  long 
training  of  letting  you  understand  at  once  without  ser\ility 
that  he  was  your  respectful  serv^ant. 

"  This  is  a  note  for  you,  sir,  and  Miss  Clark  desired  me  to  give 
it  to  you  myself." 

Here  in  the  wide  old-fashioned  hall  there  was  plenty  of  light 
from  the  big  lamp  swinging  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  and  the 
smaller  lamps  in  sconces  on  the  inner  walls.  It  was  one  of  the 
master's  hobbies  that  although  he  was  obliged  to  remain  in 
darkness  there  should  be  light  enough  for  everybody  else  outside 
his  rooms. 

Stephen  read  the  lines  : 

"  Grant  me  this  favoar — do  not  ask  to  see  me  to-night ;  I  am  not  able  to  stand 
another  interview.    Believe  me,  yours  tbult,  R.C." 

He  noted  that  the  "yours  truly,"  with  the  "truly"  twice 
underlined,  had  been  inserted  as  an  afterthought :  the  position 
of  .the  words  and  the  colour  of  the  ink  told  him  that.  Also  he 
noted  that  she  signed  her  initials  instead  of  "  Ruth  "  as  had 
been  her  custom.  He  became  slightly  pale,  and  his  brows  drew 
together  forming  two  upright  wrinkles. 

"  Is  there  anyone  in  the  parlour  ?  "  he  asked,  and  his  voice 
Was  quite  steady. 

"  No,  sir,  but  Mr.  Rapier  and  Mr.  Bassnett  are  in  the  billiard 
room.  There  will  only  be  your  three  selves  at  dinner^  I  under- 
stand, as  Miss  Clark  is  not  coming  down." 

"  Come  here,  Brassey,  I  want  you  to  take  a  message  to  her,  * 
said  Stephen  as  he  passed  into  the  parlour. 

On  a  side  table  he  found  writing  materials. 

"  I  shall  wait  here  for  half  an  hoiir.  TeU  me  when  this  ridiculous  mystexy  ii 
to  end,  if  not  to-night.    The  absurdity  of  it  makes  me  impatient 

Yours,  always  the  same,  SnrBXK.** 
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Brassey  observed  the  young  man  with  a  kindly  paternal 
interest,  but  he  took  the  note  from  him  and  retired  without 
any  sign  of  a  desire  to  intrude  ui)on  his  confidence.  According 
to  his  own  way  of  thinking  he  had  no  need  to  seek  confidence, 
for  the  whole  thing  was  as  plain  as  a  stain  on  silver  to  him. 
He  knew  that  they  were  lovers. 

"  They've  been  having  a  tiff  somehow — how,  is  a  puzzle  to 
me,"  was  the  old  man's  reflection,  "  for  it  beats  all  my  skill  to 
make  out  how  anybody  could  contrive  to  quarrel  with  Miss 
Clark — bar  a  sweetheart.  Glad  they  took  me  to  help  them 
make  it  up  instead  of  one  of  the  maids.  I  can  hold  my  tongue, 
I  hope." 

Stephen  knew  that  he  was  made  of  irritable  stuff,  and  when 
left  alone  his  inclination  was  to  take  a  quick  march  up  and 
down  the  room  to  keep  himself  calm ;  but  on  second  thoughts 
he  concluded  that  he  would  succeed  best  by  remaining  fixed  in 
one  position  :  so  he  put  one  hand  in  his  pocket,  a  foot  on  the 
fender,  rested  his  elbow  on  the  high,  massive  mantel-piece,  and 
glared  into  the  fire,  on  which  a  huge  log  was  burning  with 
many-coloured  flames.  Here,  too,  there  were  brightness  and 
cheeriness  in  marked  contrast  with  the  sombre  arrangements  of 
the  master's  room. 

Looking  into  the  bright  fire,  Stephen  made  a  brave  effort  to 
grasp  the  whole  position  of  affairs,  and  those  pla3rful  flamed 
seemed  to  help  him  to  see  faces  and  events. 

There  was  he,  the  inheritor  of  a  small  property  and  large 
encumbrances,  his  mother  and  a  band  of  girls  to  support,  and  A 
younger  brother  to  set  up  in  a  profession.  He  was  the 
descendant  of  a  yeoman  family  having  traditions  of  which  he 
was  proud,  and  he  desired  to  maintain  his  place  in  the  county* 
He  could  work  and  had  worked.  He  was  a  fairly  good  farmer, 
and  would  have  been  successful  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
passion  for  scientific  experiments  in  everything  pertaining  to 
agriculture.  And  he  had  a  secret  hankering  after  bold  specula- 
tion— ^although  generally  in  matters  about  which  he  knew 
something,  as  wool  and  foreign  cattle.  The  gambling  spirit  of 
the  father,  which  had  been  a  source  of  much  trouble,  had 
appeared  in  the  son,  but  happily  in  the  direction  of  business 
speculation. 

Knowing  the  position  of  his  affairs  he  had  avoided  matrimony 
— the  fact  of  his  being  constantly  surrounded  by  girls  helped 
him  to  do  that,  no  doubt — until  he  had  seen  Ruth  Clark. 
Then  after  a  good  trial  of  what  his  own  feelings  meant,  and 
after  he  had  tested  her  as  he  thought,  he  said  to  himself 
simply,  "  I  have  found  my  mat.e,"  and  set  himself  to  discuss 
ways  and  means  with  her.  She  calmly  considering  how  every- 
thing might  be  best  arranged  for  everybody,  and  almost  leaving 
herself  out  of  her  prosper  place  in  the  count.  He  impetuously 
urging  that  they  should  take  the  future  bravely  in  their  hands, 
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and  trust  to  honest  endeavour  on  both  sides  to  bring  all  things 
right. 

But  she  was  so  unlike  other  women :  strong,  self-reliant, 
without  that  aflfectation  of  manliness  which  makes  the 
"advanced"  woman  only  coarse  ;  tender  without  gush,  and  wise 
without  being  too  conscious  of  it.  She  could  do  unpleasant 
things  in  the  kindliest  way,  and  Stephen  owned  that  she  was 
more  frequently  right  than  he.  But  she  had  not  been  right  in 
delaying  the  announcement  of  their  engagement,  he  believed, 
and  he  was  sure  of  it  now  that  she  wished  to  break  it  off 
altogether  without  giving  any  definite  reason, — for  he  did  not 
even  think  that  his  recent  losses  could  have  anything  to  do 
with  it.  That  was  a  reason  for  postponing  the  marriage,  perhaps, 
but  nothing  more. 

He  knew  that  she  had  nothing,  and  he  preferred  that  it 
should  be  so.  She  was  a  protegS  of  Mr.  Dottridge,  but  he  did 
not  expect  her  to  receive  much  from  him ;  that  had  always  been 
well  understood.  She  had  received  an  exceptionally  good 
education  which  she  had  improved  upon  by  ardent  study.  Her 
parents  were  dead ;  she  had  no  relatives  with  whom  she  corre- 
sponded ;  she  was  free  to  choose  her  own  course  in  life,  and  she 
had  chosen. 

Stephen  was  content.  She  was  Ruth  and  that  was  all  he 
cared  about.  With  or  without  fortune  he  was  confident  that 
there  was  a  happy  future  before  them. 

He  knew  that  his  mother  and  sisters  disapproved  of  his 
attachment ;  but  on  a  subject  of  this  kind  he  had  no  intention 
of  consulting  them.  They  would  have  preferred  Dottridge's 
adopted  daughter  (some  said  his  real  daughter),  Dahlia 
Whitcombe,  who  would  have  a  considerable  fortune.  And  Dahlia 
was  a  nice  enough  creature,  in  spite  of  being  "  a  perfect  beauty," 
as  some  people  called  her,  and  certainly  perfectly  aware  of  her 
attractions.  But  although  he  liked  her,  she  had  never  touched 
his  thoughts  as  a  probable  wife  except  to  produce  a  smile  at  the 
ideas  women  had  of  making  matclies  anyhow.  Ruth  was  on 
another  plane  in  his  thought  and  altogether  in  his  heart. 

But  Ruth  sometimes  vexed  and  bewildered  him ;  then  she 
had  only  to  be  what  he  called  herself  for  a  few  minutes  and  he 
forgot  the  vexation  and  bewilderment.  This  time  she  was 
passing  all  bounds  as  he  thought,  and  he  was  resolved  to 
bring  matters  to  a  crisis. 

At  first,  when  she  had  t>i)oken  of  breaking  off  their  secret 
engagement,  he  regarded  it  as  a  jest ;  the  next  time  as  most 
unkind,  but  still  a  jest.  The  third  time,  when  they  met  at 
Southend — ^whither  she  had  been  de«patched  on  some  mission 
by  Jlr.  Dottridge — ^there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  she 
was  in  earnest.  The  announcement  of  the  voyage  she  was 
about  to  take  showed  that  she  intended  to  put  space  between 
them  to  complete  the  separation. 
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For  what  purpose  was  this  done  ?  The  thing  must  be  made 
clear  to  him  ;  upon  that  he  was  resolved.  To-morrow  he  would 
proclaim  their  secret  engagement  and  declare  himself  ready  to 
fulfil  it.  If  she  chose  then  to  say  that  she  did  not  now  care 
enough  for  him  to  risk  her  happiness  in  his  keeping,  there 
would  be  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  retire  and  master  his  dis- 
appointment as  quickly  as  possible.  But  so  long  as  she  con- 
tinued to  say  that  she  cared  for  him — only  for  him,  and  could 
never  care  for  another — he  would  be  a  dishonourable  scoundrel 
to  release  her  until  he  knew  that  there  was  another  reason  for 
separation  than  the  only  one  he  could  conceive,  and  which 
he  had  been  assured  did  not  exist. 

Separation  !  Good  Lord ! — and  she  had  said  it  so  quietly ! 
Could  it  be  possible  that  she  had  any  sense  of  the  meaning  of 
what  she  was  doing  to  him — wrecking  his  whole  life  ?  It  was 
impossible.  There  was  some  contemptible  secret  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  or,  as  he  believed,  some  whimsical  notion  of  duty,  or — and 
this  he  could  not  believe — she  did  not  and  never  had  really 
cared  -for  him. 

He  had  held  himself  fixed  in  his  place  all  the  time,  glaring 
at  the  fire  seeing  the  faces  of  those  he  was  thinking  about ;  but 
his  brain  was  wrought  to  a  wild  state  of  excitement,  although 
his  body  remained  still. 

"  MisUr  Meredith !  " 

That  was  the  third  time  Brassey  had  spoken.  Stephen 
started  at  the  sound  when  it  at  last  penetrated  his  ears.  It 
seemed  to  him  as  if  hours  had  elapsed  since  Brassey  had  left 
him.  He  snatched  the  note  firom  the  salver,  and  as  the  man 
retired,  he  read : 

^  There  reelly  is  no  myetery.  I  wUh  to  go  aw»y.  I  have  decided  it  ia  beet  for 
me  to  go  away.  What  I  said  to  you  at  Southend  is  final.  That  is  all.  I  am 
sorry  you  are  grieved.  I  cannot  see  you  to-night.  It  depends  upon  yourself 
whether  or  not  1  ever  see  you  again." 

"  That  is  all.'*  Yes,  that  was  all !  It  was  heartlessly  cruel 
to  herself,  or  to  him — which?  Was  it  in  nature  that  any 
human  being  oould  so  inspire  another  with  life,  and  joy,  and  hope, 
and  love,  and  then  so  calmly  take  it  all  away  ?  Blow  it  out, 
so  to  say,  as  we  blow  out  the  light,  when  it  has  served  our 
purpose. 

He  was  quiet  now  and  cold;  standing  quite  still,  holding 
that  paper  in  his  hand  in  a  dazed  way  wondering  about  it  all. 
The  greatest  calamity  that  he  had  thought  coidd  happen  to 
him  fiid  befidlen  him,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  feel  anything  at 
the  moment  except  a  sort  of  dull  aching  about  his  head  and 
stomach. 

Then  what  did  all  those  joyful  hours  and  days  that  they  had 
lived  together  mean  ?  The  sunshine  that  her  presence  always 
made ;  the  glorious  pictures  they  had  painted  of  the  bright 
future  together;  the  strange  thrill  of  imspeakable  happiness 
which  the  touch  of  her  hand  communicated  to  him,  which  the 
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touch  of  no  other  hand  had  ever  done  before,  or  could  ever  do 
again ;  what  did  it  all  mean  since  at  a  breath  she  could  destroy 
it  all?  Surely  there  ^^-as  something  terribly  wrong  here  in 
himself  or  in  her.     What  was  it  ? 

In  a  chamber  almost  directly  over  his  head  was  Ruth  Clark. 
She  was  looking  sallow  and  ill,  and  she  sat  rigidly  in  a  chair, 
one  arm  resting  on  the  table,  the  other  lying  listlessly  on  her 
lap,  Stephen's  note  under  her  hand. 

Her  eyes  were  heavy  and  swollen,  but  showed  no  sign  of  tears. 
They  seemed  to  be  looking  at  some  roughly  tied  packet  of 
letters — his  letters,  but  the  vision  was  entirely  turned  inward. 

Was  this  thing  that  she  was  doing  right  ?  Was  it  best  for 
him  that  they  should  separate  ?  So  it  had  seemed  to  be  when 
she  had  been  wrestling  with  herself  over  it,  and  had  finally 
determined  upon  it.  He  would  soon  recover  from  the  loss  of  her. 
Soon  cease  to  miss  her ;  forget  her  love  (ah,  that  was  hard  to 
think  about),  and  be  hajDpy.  Perhaps  he  would  remember  her 
kindly  when  he  knew  how  much  he  had  gained  through  her 
sacrifice.  Perhaps  he  would  even  think  that  she  had  suffered 
something  in  turning  away  from  that  bright  course  which  they 
had  hoped  to  walk  together.  IMaybe  then,  too,  he  would 
remember  that  silvery  roadway  which  the  moonlight  made  on 
the  waters  at  Southend,  and  faintly  guess  how  it  had  seemed  to 
her  distracted  thought  to  be  taunting  her  and  tempting  her  to 
take  the  bright  way  with  him  no  matter  what  quicksands  lay 
beyond.  And  she  had  resisted  it  for  his  sake,  and  thought  that 
she  w^s  right ! 

But  now,  when  she  had  struck  the  blow  which  must  make 
him  turn  from  her  in  contempt,  she  was  filled  with  doubt.  The 
spectre  which  had  hovered  over  the  bright  path  and  helped  her 
to  remain  firm — the  spectre  of  his  possible  change  hereafter 
when  he  learned  how  much  she  had  cost  him — ^forsook  her.  She 
saw  him  faithful  and  brave  to  the  last.  She  only,  faithless  in 
her  doubt. 

That  spectre  was  more  terrible  than  the  other.  Then  was 
this  thing  that  she  was  doing  right  ? 

The  dull  sound  of  the  muffled  gong  announced  dinner* 
Stephen  was  roused  from  his  trance. 

Dinner ! — of  course,  and  Bassnett — Bassnett,  the  lawyer,  who 
knew  everything,  was  to  be  there  !  Why,  what  an  utter  ass  he 
had  been,  wasting  precious  time  when  he  had  only  to  step  across 
the  hall  and  shake  hands  with  the  very  man  who  was 
commissioned  to  explain  the  whole  business  to  him.  What  a 
fool  he  was ! 

The  dull  boom  of  the  muffled  gong  sounded  a  second  time, 
and  to  Ruth  Clark's  ears  it  was  like  a  foneral  kiiell. 
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In  1872,  1874  and  1875,  were  issued  respectively,  the  first, 
second  and  third  series  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris'  "  Songs  of  Two 
Worlds."  These  volumes  were  soon  followed  by  the  three 
books  of  the  "  Epic  of  Hades ; "  and  later  on  were  given 
"  Gwen,  a  Drama  in  IMonologue,"  and  the  ^  Ode  of  Life ; " 
followed  in  July,  1881,  by  a  poem  on  St.  Christopher,  which 
appeared  in  Frazer'a  Magazine.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Mr.  Morris'  poems  were  hailed  with  unfeigned  delight.  The 
critics  roused  themselves,  and  came  out  to  welcome  the  advent 
of  a  new  poet,  who,  meanwhile,  instead  of  having  to  comfort 
himself  grimly,  by  calling  the  reviewers  hard  names  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  who  seems  to  have  had  some 
experience  of 

"  Long-necked  geeHe  of  the  world  that  are  ever  hissing  dispraise 
Because  their  natui-es  are  little," 

was  content  and  happy  to  hear  his  verse  spoken  of  as  "  work  of 
which  any  singer  might  justly  be  proud." 

It  is  not  so  much  our  intention,  however,  to  heap  extended 
praises  upon  IMr.  Morris'  poems,  and  to  add  unnecessarily  to 
the  numerous  favourable  i)ress-reviews  which  have  appeared 
from  time  to  time,  and  of  which  a  goodly  sample  is  printed  in 
the  last  pages  of  the  volumes  before  us,  as  it  is  to  point  out  in 
limited  space,  how  helpful  such  an  author  can  be  to  the  young 
aspiring  minds  of  our  country;  to  show  what  wells  of  pure 
water  he  has  opened  up  for  all  who  need  such  refreshment  in 
this  dusty  nineteenth  century;  and  to  indicate  briefly  how 
closely  he  has  followed  the  track  of  modem  thought,  appropri- 
ating to  himself  what  is  noblest  and  grandest  in  it. 

We  intend  for  the  present  to  confine  our  attention  solely  to 
the  "  Epic  of  Hades,"  as  being  Mr.  Morris'  most  characteristic 
work — ^the  work  into  which  he  has  thrown  the  best  results  of 
his  manhood,  and  the  one  we  believe  by  which  his  fame  will  be 
kept  secured  to  him  in  the  time  to  come,  unless  indeed,  with 
increase  of  years,  he  more  than  fulfils  the  prophecy  of  Mr. 
Morley  in  his  recent  volume  on  Victorian  Literature,  in  which 
he  writes — "The  author  of  the  *Epic  of  Hades'  will  sing 
other  songs  as  pure  as  those  by  which  he  earned  his  fame." 
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The  arrangement  of  the  poem  is  simple  enough.  Our  author 
has  followed  Dante  in  introducing  his  readers  into  Hell, 
Purgatory  and  Paradise,  as  in  the  "  Divina  Commedia."  The 
inhabitants  of  these  regions  are,  to  Mr.  Morris'  classical  ken, 
Greeks ;  and  under  his  guidance,  and  by  means  of  his  intro- 
ductions, we  are  enabled  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  the 
shades  of  the  illustrious  departed.  For  us  Helen  still  is 
young  and  beautiful,  and  the  music  of  Orpheus  divine ;  we 
sorrow  again  for  Tantalus  with  his  great  unsatisfied  thirst, 
and  for  Psyche  in  her  punishment  for  want  of  the  faith  that 
should  have  governed  her  great  love.  The  whole  panorama 
of  the  enchantment  of  Greek  life  is  rei)eated ;  and  at  the 
call  of  Mr.  Morris,  the  ghostly  forms  of  the  past  glide  before 
our  sight  for  our  pleasure  and  instruction — especially  for  our 
instruction,  for  to  the  old  Greek  fables  the  author  of  the 
"  Epic  of  Hades "  has  grafted  the  choicest  results  of  modern 
culture  in  thought  and  feeling. 

It  has  often  been  acknowledged  by  the  world's  great  men 
that  their  successes  in  life  have  been  due  as  much  to  the 
loftiness  of  their  ideals  as  to  their  great  capabilities  for  work. 
This  is  easily  understood,  for  other  things  being  equal, 
according  to  the  magnificence  of  the  plan,  so  will  the  builder's 
building  be.  There  can  be  no  greater  gift  given  to  a  young 
man  possessed  of  powers  of  work,  than  a  great  and  far-uplifted 
ideal  which  shall  beckon  him  on  through  life,  up  to  untrod 
heights,  where  the  air  is  pure  and  the  soul  serene.  And 
what  if,  after  all,  these  loftiest  imaginings  do  evade  all  pos- 
session ?  Is  not  failure  after  a  long  perseverance  much  grander 
than  never  to  have  a  striving  good  enough  to  be  called  a 
failure? 

"  They  fail  and  they  alone  who^have  not  striven  :  " 
or  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  wrote — "  Who  shootes  at  the  mid-day 
sonne,  though  he  be  sure  he  shall  never  hit  the  marke ;  yet 
as  sure  h^  is,  he  shall  shoote  higher  thanlrwho  aymes  but  at  a 
bush."  These  vast  longings  and  magnificent  endeavours  to 
find,  are  especially  characteristic  of  modern  life.  The  music  of 
Beethoven  is  said  to  labour  with  vaster  conceptions  and  aspira- 
tions than  music  has  attempted  before.  And  our  literature  is 
full  of  this  feeling  after  the  great  To-Be.  We  see  it  in  the 
poems  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  now 
in  our  own  immediate  day  in  those  of  Mr.  Lewis  ^lorris. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  "  Epic  of  Hades  "  are  worthy  of 
notice  as  illustrating  what  we  mean : — 

"  I  do  not  blame 
Phoebus,  or  Nature,  which  has  set  this  bar  ' 

Betwixt  success  and  failure,  for  I  know 
How  far  high  failure  overleaps  the  bound  ^  i 

Of  low  successes,"  °  Q' '^^^  ^^  v^OOgie 
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"  But  those  who  hear 
Some  fair  faint  echoes,  though  the  crowd  be  deaf, 
And  see  the  white  god's  garments  on  the  hills. 
Which  the  crowd  sees  not,  though  they  may  not  find 
Fit  music  for  their  visions  ;  they  are  blest, 
Not  pitiable." 

"  For  I  hold 
That  w^hat  we  seek  is  but  our  other  self, 
Other  and  higher,  neither  wholly  like, 
Nor  wholly  different,  the  half-life  the  gods 
Retained  when  half  was  given." 

"Yet  I  judge  it  better  indeed 
To  seek  in  life,  as  now  I  know  as  I  sought, 
Some  fair  impossible  Ix)ve,  which  slays  our  life, 
Some  fair  ideal  raised  too  high  for  man  ; 
And  failing  to  grow  mad,  and  cease  to  be. 
Than  to  decline,  as  they  do  who*  ha\'e  found 
Broad-paunched  content  and  weal  and  happiness  : 
And  so  an  end.     For  one  day,  as  I  know, 
The  high  aim  unfulfilled,  fulfils  itself ; 
The  deep  unsatisfied  thirst  is  satisfied." 

What  consolation  is  also  contained  in  these  lines  for  the  man, 
who  looking  back  over  his  life  sees  it  full  of  unsatisfied  desires,  vain 
dreams,  and  purjioses  too  divine  to  blossom  on  this  lower  earth 
He  is  led  to  see,  by  means  of  such  expressions,  that  the  real 
happiness  of  life  is  bound  up  in  the  strugglings  and  striving 
endeavours  to  obtain  some  great  and  holy  thing,  rather  than  in 
any  possession.  What  is  the  happiness  of  a  boy  with  hands 
closed  upon  a  bright  butterfly,  compared  with  that  wild  swing 
of  enjoyable  excitement  attendant  on  his  scrambles  through 
hedges  and  over  ditches  after  this  thing  of  sunshine  and  painted 
beauty. 

Mr.  Morris  has  in  this  poem  shown  himself  to  be  possessed  of 
two  remarkable  qualities — remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
conjunction.  He  has,  to  an  eminent  degree,  the  gift  of 
inspiring  in  his  readers  earnest  manly  thought,  and  this,  too, 
running  alongside  of  a  sweet  serenity  that  carries  peace  and  rest 
to  those  who,  tired  of  the  whirl  of  the  day,  seek  consolation 
and  quiet  in  the  pages  of  his  book.  Even  Longfellow,  with 
his  varied  and  extensive  reading,  saw  how  rare  it  was  to  find 
theae  two  divine  qualifications  in  one  single  writer.  In  his 
beautiful  Proem  to  the  "  Waif,"  he  pleads  a  feeling  of  sadness 
and  tonging,  and  asks  for  some  simple  heartfelt  lay 

<'  That  shall  sooth  this  restless  feeling,^ 

And  banish  tbe  thoughts  of  dayijIGoogle 
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He  stipulates  for  the  exclusion  of  everything  from  the  grand 
old  masters,  the  bards  sublime  : — 

"  For  like  strains  of  martial  music, 
Their  mighty  thoughts  suggest 
Life's  endless  toil  and  endeavour : 
And  to-night  I  long  for  rest," 

He  wishes  the  lay  to  be 

"  From  some  humbler  poet 
Whose  songs  gushed  from  his  heart, 
As  showers  from  the  clouds  of  summer, 
Or  tears  from  the  eyelids  start." 
For 

**  Such  songs  have  power  to  quiet 

The  restless  pulse  of  care, 

And  come  like  the  benediction 

That  follows  after  prayer." 

Mr.  Morris'  range  is  comprehensive  enough  to  include  in 
his  Epic  some  of  the  rare  inspirational  power  of  the  best 
books,  as  well  as  the  rest-giving  sweetness  of  such  favourites 
as  Walton's  "Angler,"  Washington  Irving's  "Sketch-book,"  and 
some  of  Charles  Lamb's  "  Essays."  We  risk  the  failure  of  being 
properly  understood,  in  definitely  claiming  for  our  author  a 
breadth  of  sympathy  with  these  two  very  different  phases  of 
life — want  of  inspiration,  and  want  of  rest,  combined  with  the 
unusual  power,  which  is  one  of  the  surest  indications  of 
genius,  of  adapting  his  song  to  the  requirements  of  high 
thought  and  humble  feeling — the  anciently  expressed  faculty  of 
"  being  all  things  to  all  men.'' 

The  "  Epic  of  Hades  "  is  by  no  means  deficient  of  the  valu- 
able, and  finely-set  jewels  which  sparkle  in  our  gi-eat  works — 
jewels  of  thought,  which  attracting  attention  by  their  lustre  get 
appropriated  by  the  few  who  speak  abroad  of  their  beauty  to 
the  many,  who  in  tum  claim  them  as  common  property.  And 
thus  the  jewel  becoming  multiplied  belongs  to  each,  retaining 
all  the  lustre  and  sparkle  of  its  first  exhibition  to  the  light. 
Our  "household  words"  are  short  and  pithy  sentences  made 
holy  by  daily  reverent  use;  and  many  writers  owe  their 
immortality  more  to  a  few  crystallized  words  which  composed  a 
happy  sentence,  and  chanced  to  strike  home  upon  some 
appreciative  mind  in  a  receptive  mood,  than  to  lengthy  works, 
the  labour  of  years.  A  great  song-writer,  sure  of  his  power, 
once  said  that  he  would  govern  the  people  in  spito  of  all  opposing 
legislation  were  he  but  allowed  to  make  their  songs.  How 
many  read  Milton  compared  with  the  vast  number  who  himi  a 
national  song,  or  quote  a  well-worn  proverb.  We  admire  the  . 
rugged  grandeur  of  the  "  Norse  Edda,"  and  the  stately  uplifting 
power  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  but  we  love  rather  to  remember  the 
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good  old  ballad  of  "Chevy  Chase,"  and  what  Sidney  said  of  it: "  I 
never  heard  the  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas,  that  I  found 
not  my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trumj^t."  And  of  what 
greater  worth  than  many  long  and  scarce-remembered  works 
are  these  two  simple  sayings  of  Emerson's  ?  : — "When  a  man 
lives  with  God,  his  voice  shall  be  as  sweet  as  the  murmur  of  the 
brook  and  the  rustle  of  the  corn,"  and  "  To  be  great  is  to  be 
misunderstood  " ;  and  this  single  one  of  Carlyle's — "  Do  the  duty 
which  lies  nearest  thee,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty  !  Thy 
second  duty  will  already  have  become  clearer."  Of  like  brevity, 
and  fulness  of  thought  and  artistic  i)ower  are  the  following 
quotations  from  the  poem  before  us : — 

"  For  knowledge  is  a  steep  which  few  may  climb, 
While  duty  is  a  path  which  all  may  tread." 

"  I  knew  a  woman  perfect  as  a  young  man's  dream." 

"  \\'hen  man  was  young  and  life  an  Epic." 

"  The  fairest  woman  that  the  poet's  dream, 
Or  artist  hand  has  fashioned." 

"  We  are  ourselves 
Our  heaven  and  hell." 

The  real  difference  existing  between  the  above  quotations  from 
Mr.  Morris'  Epic,  and,  a  like  number  selected  from  the  pages 
of  some  of  our  other  great  authors,  is  just  this — whereas  in 
most  cases  thought-jewels  have  such  common  })lace  and  bfild 
surroundings  that  they  stand  out  with  a  seemingly  greater 
brilliancy  than  they  otherwise  would,  in  our  author  they  are 
but  clappings  from  a  great  block  which  sparkles  as  one  great 
and  magnificent  whole;  or  to  change  the  meta))hor,  they  are 
beautiful  flowers  gathered  from  a  garden  in  which  tliere  is 
nothing  that  is  not  beautiful.  The  "Epic  of  Hades"  is  so 
crammed  with  quotable  beauties  as  to  ])erfectly  bewilder  the 
thoughtful  reader,  coini)elling  him  to  jmuse  for  sheer  want  of 
memory  to  carry  away  his  gleanings.  The  writer  who  first 
affirmed  that  tlie  human  mind  resembles  a  carpet-bag,  inas- 
much as  it  will  hold  an  indefinite  quantity  providing  the  pack- 
ing is  judicious,  knew  nothing  of  the  tliought-2)rovoking  and 
thought-filling  qualities  of  ]Mr.  Morris'  poetry. 

In  these  days  of  much  WTiting  fibout  the  value  of  books  and 
knowledge,  with  the  Edinburgh  speech  of  Carlyle,  the  famous 
essay  of  Emerson,  and  the  great  cry  of  Ruskin  in  "  Sesame  and 
Lilies."  Mr.  Morris  gives  out  his  helping  words : — 

"  Oh,  fair  delight  of  learning  !  which  grows  great 
And  stronger  and  more  keen,  for  slower  limbs 
And  dimmer  eyes  and  loneliness,  and  loss 
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The  reign  of  law,  and  the  certainty  of  retribution  is  seen 
clearly  by  our  author : — 

"  Ah  no  !  there  is 
No  recompense  in  these,  nor  any  charm 
To  cleanse  the  stain  of  sin,  but  the  long  wear 
Of  suffering,  when  the  soul  which  seized  too  much 
Of  jUeasure  here,  grows  righteous  by  the  pain 
That  doth  redress  its  ill." 

He  sees  the  beauty  of  self-sacrifice : — 

"How  Godlike  'tis  to  suffer  thro'  life  and  die 
At  last  for  others'  good." 

He  has  an  evident  love  for  Carlyle  whom  he  sometimes  follows, 
despite  his  unattractive  views  of  some  attractive  subjects.  He 
sings  Carlyle's  uhdue  worship  of  brute  strength  :— 

"  Strength  which  is  power,  God's  choicest  gift,  more  rare 
And  precious  than  all  beauty,  or  the  charm 
Of  wisdom." 

He  sings  of  love,  the  great  stock-in-trade  of  poets  :•— 

"  Oh,  strong  god,  Love, 
Mighter  than  Death  and  Hell ! " 

"  Looked  love  to  love,  and  answered  longing  eyes 
With  longing." 

It  is  interesting,  in  referring  to  this  well-worn  subject,  to 
notice  some  of  the  similarities  of  expression  of  writers  living  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  Carlyle's  prose  song :  "  In  wild  audacity 
he  clasped  her  to  his  bosom ;  their  lips  were  joined,  their  two 
souls  like  two  dew-drops  rushed  into  one."  Tennyson  says  the 
same  thing : — 

"  Many  an  evening  by  the  waters  did  we  watch  the  stately  ships, 
And  our  spirits  rush'd  together  at  the  touching  of  the  lips." 

And  Mr.  Morris : — 

"  And  stooped  my  lips 
To  her  sweet  lips  in  that  long  thrill  which  strains 
Soul  unto  soul." 

"  The  radiance  stooped 
And  kissed  me  on  the  lips,  a  chaste  sweet  kiss. 
Which  drew  my  spirit  with  it." 

But  enough  of  this  spiritual  essence  of  kissing,  prosaic  and 
poetic — if  such  an  employment  really  can  have  aught  prosaic 
about  it. 

The  descriptions  of  rippling  music  in  Eurydiqe  and  Orpheus 
are  too  numerous  and  extended  for  quotation.  We  must  send 
our  readers  back  to  Mr.  Morris"  volume  for  satisfactiou  on  this 
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How  he  sings  of  the  reality  and  earnestness  of  life  : — 

"  Life  is  a  chase 
And  man  the  hunter,  always  following  on, 
With  hounds  of  rushing  thought  or  fiery  sense, 
Some  hidden  truth  or  beauty,  fleeting  still 
For  ever  through  the  thick-leaved  coverts  deep 
And  wind-worn  wolds  of  time.    *  And  if  he  turn 
A  moment  from  the  hot  pursuit  to  seize 
Some  chance-brought  sweetness,  other  than  the  search 
To  which  his  soul  is  set, — some  dalliance, 
Some  outward  shape  of  Art,  some  lower  love, 
Some  charm  of  wealth  and  sleek  content  and  home, — 
Then  if  he  check  an  instant,  the  swift  chase 
Of  fierce  untempered  energies  which  pursue. 
With  jaws  unsated  and  a  thirst  for  act. 
Bears  down  on  him  with  clanging  shock,  and  whelms 
His  prize  and  him  in  ruin." 

We  cannot  refrain  from  remarking  here  that  if,  as  Mr.  Morris 
more  than  once  declares,  there  "  never  yet  was  any  thought  or 
thing  of  beauty  bom  except  with  suflfering'*  we  do  not  altogether 
envy  his  position  as  a  poet,  for  it  must  have  been  attained 
through  very  many  hours  of,  to  ordinary  minds,  inconceivable 
pain  and  prostration. 

In  concluding  we  must  use  Mr.  Morris'  own  words  as  words  of 
prophecy,  expressing  as  they  do  our  opinion  of  the  exalted  place 
he  is  likely  to  hold  in  the  future  : — 

"Still  shall  I  reign 
Within  the  hearts  of  men,  while  time  shall  last 
And  life  renews  itself." 

John  Rogebs  Rees. 
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An  autumnal  visit  to  the  Falls — ^almost  the  one  object  of  a 
very  hurried  run  to  Canada  and  the  States  and  back  which 
occupied  less  than  seven  weeks — ^was  described  by  me  in  a  local 
newspaper  soon  after  my  return  from  the  trip.  The  description 
was  written  from  very  full  notes  taken  on  the  spot  whilst  imder 
the  spell  of  the  enchantment  of  the  place,  and  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  the  readers  of  the  Red  Dragon.  I  therefore 
venture  to  reproduce  my  newspaper  article  with  such  slight 
alteration  as  may  be  necessary  in  its  transfer  out  of  one  of  a 
series  to  a  separate  essay. 

On  a  glorious  morning  iu  September,  1878, 1  started  with  a 
friend  from  Toronto,  the  Queen  City  of  the  West,  by  the 
"  Chicora  "  (some  time  a  blockade  runner  during  the  struggles 
between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States)  to  cross  Lake 
Ontario.  We  made  the  transit  of  thirty-six  miles  in  three 
hours,  and  landed  at  the  village  of  Niagara,  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Niagara  river,  where  it  discharges  its  waters  into  the 
Lake. 

At  this  point  we  transferred  ourselves  to  the  railway  cars, 
which  after  a  pleasant  run  of  a  dozen  miles  brought  us  to  the 
Falls  on  the  Canadian  side. 

A  very  short  walk,  baggage  in  hand,  and  we  find  ourselves 
suddenly  in  view  of  this  most  wondrous,  indescribable  work  of 
Nature. 

It  is  in^possible  to  give  any  description  of  the  Falls  which  can 
bring  home  to  the  reader  any — even  the  fiiintest — conception 
of  their  grandeur  and  their  glory. 

In  attempting  to  write  a  description  at  the  time  (when  it  was 
all  fresh  before  me)  I  addressed  those  who  had  seen  the  beautiful, 
majestic,  and  yet  impetuously  flowing  Rhone  sweeping  out  of 
the  Lake  Geneva,  rushing  forward  with  an  incredible  rapidity, 
making  one  almost  dizzy  to  look  at  it,  and  I  felt  that  to  them 
and  to  others  (many  of  whom  I  hope  I  am  addressing  in  the 
readers  of  the  Red  Dragon)  who  had  seen  that  sight,  I  might 
in  some  fashion  by  comparison,  convey  a  notion  of  what  it  was 
our  eyes  had  been  feasting  upon. 

Imagine,  I  wrote,  an  unlimited  number  of  Rhones  banded 
together,  occupying  a  space  twice  or  thrice  the  width  of  that 
river  as  it  issues  out  of  Lake  Geneva.  Magnify  Rousseau's 
island  to  one  two  miles  round,  a  long  island  beautifully  clothed 
with  trees,  and  having  a  base  of  solid  rock  running  down  164 
feet  sheer  splitting  the  river  in  its  fall  in  two.     Conceive  this 
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base  of  rock  continued  on  either  side  the  island,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  river,  in  the  shape  of  the  two-thirds  section  of 
an  oval,  with  the  upper  ledge  of  the  rock  projecting  some  little 
distance  beyond  its  base.  For  a  distance  of  half-a-mile  above 
this  rock  conceive  of  this  tremendous  volume  of  water  running, 
seething  down,  rolling,  tumbling,  tossing  and  whirling  at  a 
furious  pace,  and  then — the  climax — suddenly  coming  to  the 
edge  of  this  precipice,  sweeping  over  it  and  thundering  down 
with  a  mighty  roar  into  the  valley  below,  164  feet,  where  it 
chums  itself  up  and  rises  in  clouds  of  milky-white,  powder-dust- 
like mist.  All  this  tremendous  volume  of  water  then,  in  its 
struggle  to  get  away,  to  find  a  speedy  outlet,  battles  onward, 
between  the  high  banks  which  confine  it,  frothed  up  and  rebel- 
lious, rushing  with  a  mighty  turbulent  current  towards  the  Lake 
Ontario.  And  this  marvel  has  been  at  work  for  centuries  and 
will  endure  possibly  to  eternity,  and  stand  pre-eminentas  Nature's 
grandest,  sublimest  effort. 

It  assists  one  in  the  effort  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  these 
Falls  when  it  is  stated  that  the  River  Niagara  is  the  outlet  of 
seven  large  Lakes,  true  inland  seas,  namely — Winnepeg,  Winne- 
bago, Superior,  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  and  drains, 
it  is  estimated,  over  150,000  square  miles  of  country.  I  have 
read  that  Lyell  states  that  ninety  thousand  millions  of  cubic  feet 
of  water  pass  over  the  Falls  every  hour. 

Our  first  good  view  of  the  Falls  was  from  the  fine  suspension 
bridge  which  connects  the  Canadian  with  the  American  shore. 
There  we  were  rivetted  for  quarter  of  an  hour  immovable  and 
silent,  intently  gazing  on  the  scene,  notwithstanding  the  hungry 
crowd  of  hotel  touts,  carters,  photographers  and  hangers-on,  who 
by  their  clamours  did  their  best  to  mar  the  sublimity  of  the 
occasion. 

The  whole  of  the  afternoon  was  devoted  to  exploring  Croat 
Island,  abeady  referred  to,  though  not  by  name. 

The  island  is  reached  by  means  of  a  bridge  firom  the  American 
side.  From  this  bridge  one  looks  down  on  the  river  tearing 
away  at  the  rate  of  about  thirty  miles  an  hour,  racing  to  the 
verge  of  the  precipice  below  with  what  strikes  one  as  maddening 
and  pitiless  velocity. 

The  bridge,  before  it  reaches  Croat  Island,  passes  over  a  small 
island  known  as  Bath  Island,  and  here  the  water  power  is 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  working  some  paper  mills. 

Goat  Island  is  a  rocky  isle  about  sixty  acres  in  extent  and 
beautifully  grown  with  trees.  A  more  enchanting  spot  it  is 
diflScult  to  imagine ;  shady  trees  protect  one  firom  the  scorching 
sun  whilst  the  near  presence  of  such  volumes  of  headlong 
rushing  water  add  coolness  to  the  air,  and  the  roar  of  the  Falls 
completes  the  whole  effect  by  bringing  to  it  a  solemnitji^d 
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A  few  minutes*  walk  through  the  shady  groves  brings  us  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  island,  overlooking  and  within  arm's  reach 
— and  to  a  timid  person  one  might  say  harm's  reach — of  the 
ceaseless  all-powerfiil  river  as  it  sweeps  over  the  precipice  and 
hurls  itself  into  the  valley  below.  A  Uttle  footbridge  leads  us  to 
another  small  island  called  Luna  Island,  which  separates  the 
American  Fall  from  a  smaller  one  known  as  the  Centre  Fall. 
Here  we  are  standing  close  to  the  edge  of  the  Falls  fascinated 
and  awed. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day ;  the  sky  cloudless  and  the  sun  shining 
brilliantly,  striking  the  mist  which  rose  jBrom  the  foot  of  the 
Falls  and  creating  two  of  the  finest  and  most  resplendent  rain- 
bows which  it  has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  see. 

•Having  got  some  faint  idea  of  the  Falls  from  above,  we  deter- 
mined to  go  below  through  the  "  Cave  of  the  Winds  "  and  with 
this  view  we  made  for  the  dressing,  or  rather  undressing,  room, 
on  Goat  Island,  for  there  we  had  to  divest  ourselves  of  every- 
thing, and  don  a  .costmne  specially  provided.  This  costume  is 
grand  in  its  simplicity,  consisting  of  a  flannel  shirt,  flannel 
trousers,  an  oilskin  coat  with  a  huge  hood  to  it  covering  up  one*s 
head,  and  chamois  leather  shoes  tied  tightly  to  one's  feet.  The 
effect  was  certainly  comical  and  suggested  a  compromise  between 
a  monk  in  a  hood,  a  sailor  in  a  sou'wester,  and  a  Frenchman  in 
a  bathing  costume.  My  friend  and  I  had  a  downright  hearty 
laugh  at  each  other  and  at  the  guide  who  was  similarly  attired. 
Being  thus  clad  we  descended  a  spiral  staircase  fixed  to  the  face 
of  the  rock  till  we  landed  on  a  narrow  pathway  cut  in  the  rock 
below.  Along  this  path  we  walked  single  file,  the  guide  leadings 
and  I  bringing  up  the  rear,  irresistibly  tickled  by  the  comical 
figure  of  my  friend  in  jBront,  gingerly  picking  his  way  clinging 
to  the  face  of  the  rock. 

We  could  now  see  what  it  was  we  had  to  do,  namely,  to  pass 
right  under  the  centre  Fall  and  thence  through  the  space 
between  it  and  the  rock  to  the  other  side  under  Luna  Island. 
As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  fringe  of  the  Fall  the  guide 
seized  my  friend's  hand  and  led  him  forward,  where  I  could  not 
tell  for  I  was  blinded  by  spray,  and  deafened  by  the  roar  of  the 
Falls,  still  I  instinctively  followed,  hugging  the  rock,  possessed 
by  a  dim,  hazy  feeling  that  I  was  following  somebody.  Never 
shall  I  forget  those  few  moments ;  the  blinding  spray,  the  roaring 
thundering  noise  absolutely  bereft  one  of  all  sense  save  that  of 
mechanical  movement.  I  walked  as  in  a  dream ;  the  furious 
rush  of  all  the  elements — ^for  the  wind  howls,  too,  through  the 
cavern — deprives  one  of  the  power  of  realizing  one's  position. 
The  sensation  was  that  of  a  terrible  battle  with  the  elements, 
requiring  presence  of  mind  and  firmness  of  step  to  carry  one 
through,  but  I  would  not  have  lost  that  experience  on  any  account. 
Well  might  one  have  called  to  mind  the  lines  in  King  Lear — 
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"  Blow  winds  and  crack  your  cheeks ;  rage,  blow, 
Yon  cataracts  and  hurricanoes  spout." 

Having  got  through  to  the  other  side  under  the  lea  of  Luna 
Island  we  could  collect  our  scattered  wits  and  look  up  at  the 
monster  sheet  of  water  and  better  realize  its  force. 

We  then  had  a  scramble  over  some  slippery  rocks,  wading 
through  the  water  and  mist,  and  stopping  to  take  shower  and 
plunge  baths,  and  by  and  bye  gained  some  rocks  out  in  the  river. 

As  we  were  wading  hrough  the  water,  we  saw  perfect  rain- 
bows, or  rather  circles,  for  the  rings  are  not  cut  oflf  half  way, 
but  completed,  and  sometimes  double  and  even  triple. 

We  got  back  by  a  diflferent  route,  not  under  the  Falls  again, 
through  the  water  to  a  frail  wooden  bridge,  regaining  thus  the 
path,  and  thence  up  the  staircase  back  to  mother  earth  and  our 
less  conspicuous  attire. 

We  spent  the  whole  afternoon  on  the  magic  isles,  roaming  all 
over  them,  getting  peeps  of  the  Falls  and  the  rapids  from  all 
points. 

Three  small  islands  called  the  Three  Sisters,  which  lie  out  in 
the  river  towards  the  Canadian  side,  are  connected  with  the 
Goat  Island  by  suspension  bridges,  and  from  these  capital  views 
are  had  of  the  rapids  above. 

These  little  isles  are  perfect  gems,  rocky,  rugged,  and  yet 
luxuriating  in  trees  which  find  root  and  nourislmient  between 
the  rocks. 

The  moon  shone  brilliantly  that  night  as  we  sauntered  out  to 
our  favourite  haunt,  the  Goat  Island  and  the  islands  connected 
with  it,  the  effect  was  grand  in  the  extreme. 

The  Falls,  of  which,  from  various  points  of  the  verge  of  the 
islands,  one  has  beautiful  side  views,  looked  sublime  with  the 
clear  rays  of  the  moon  shining  full  upon  them,  and  the  solar 
rainbow  of  the  afternoon  was  replaced  by  its  paler  likeness  the 
lunar-bow,  the  first  I  had  ever  seen. 

We  sat  down  in  one  spot  for  half  an  hour  dreamily  gazing  at 
the  scene. 

These  islands  are  the  Paradise  of  newly  married  couples,  of 
whom  we  met  about  a  dozen  spooning  about  in  the  moonlight. 

All  this  is  the  romance  of  the  Falls.  It  has  by  day  its 
ridiculous  and  tormenting  as  well  as  its  sublime  phases. 

One  of  the  tormenting  elements  is  the  "  carter,"  who  at 
every  turn  thus  addresses  you — "  A  nice  clean  kerridge  this 
momin',  sir  ?  I  can  fix  ye  up  and  shew  ye  all  the  sights  for  a 
couple  of  dollars  apiece."  Having  escaped  from  tormentor 
No.  I,  it  is  only  to  fall  foul  of  ditto  No.  2,  in  the  shape  of  a 
photographer,  who  assures  you  that  it  is  the  correct  thing  to 
have  your  photograph  taken  with  your  back  to  the  Falls.  We 
don't  see  it  in  the  same  light,  but  reconmiend  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  an  excursion  party  of  rawboned  suUen-looking 
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Americans  with  whom  he  seems  more  successful.  Tormentor 
No.  3,  is  a  man  who  has  a  **  mew-seum,"  as  he  calls  it,  laying 
stress  upon  the  first  syllable,  and  thinks  we  shall  miss  one  of 
the  finest  sights  of  Niagara,  if  we  go  away  without  seeing  his 
"  mew-seum." 

Another  day  was  spent  on  the  Canadian  side  where  one  gets 
to  the  verge  of  the  largest  of  the  Falls  known  from  its  appearance 
as  the  "Horse  Shoe "  Fall. 

One  part  of  that  Fall  is  of  a  pale  green  hue,  as  it  curls  over 
the  rock  in  the  first  plunge  of  descent ;  it  is  said  in  that  spot 
to  be  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  deep  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
water  to  the  line  of  the  rock  over  which  it  flows. 

Part  of  it  about  the  centre  seems  to  fsill  through  a  broken 
hollow  in  the  rock  through  which  the  river  pours  down 
apparently  from  all  sides  in  a  white  foaming  tempestuous 
torrent. 

The  fetscinations  of  this  place  were  so  great  that  we  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  separation,  and  tore  ourselves  away  with 
great  and  sincere  regret,  casting  one  last  long  loving  look  behind. 

I  cannot  do  better  in  conclusion  than  quote  the  charming 
lines  written  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle : — 

"  ON  VISITING  THE  FALLS  OF  NUGARA." 

There's  nothing  great  or  bright,  thou  glorious  Fall, 

Thou  may'st  not  to  the  fancjr's  sense  recall — 

The  thunder-riven  cloud,  the  lightning's  leap, 

The  stirring  of  the  chambers  of  the  deep. 

Earth's  emerald  green,  and  many-tinted  dyes, 

The  fleecy  whiteness  of  the  upper  skies, 

The  tread  of  armies  thickening  as  they  come, 

The  boom  of  cannon,  and  the  beat  of  drum. 

The  brow  of  beauty,  and  the  form  of  grace, 

The  passion  and  the  prowess  of  our  race, 

The  song  of  Homer  in  it's  loftiest  hour. 

The  unresisted  sweep  of  Roman  power. 

Britannia's  trident  on  the  azure  sea, 

America's  young  shout  of  liberty ! 

Oh !  may  the  wars  that  madden  iifthy  deeps 

There  spend  their  rage,  nor  climb  th'  encircling  steeps, 

And  till  the  conflict  of  thy  surges  cease, 

The  nations  on  thy  banks  repose  in  peace. 

C.  Russell  James. 
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THE  GHOST  OF  P0W18  CASTLE. 


We  are  indebted  to  our  good  friend  Askew  Eoberts,  author  of 
the  well-known  "  Gossiping  Guide  of  Wales  "  for  an  early  copy 
of  the  Bye-Goxes  of  1881.  In  this  appears  a  remarkable 
ghost  tale  of  Powis  Castle.  The  story  was  told  to  Mr.  Wright^ 
in  1780,  at  the  house,  in  Yorkshire,  of  Miss  Bosanquet  (after- 
wards the  wife  of  Fletcher  of  Madeley),  by  Mr.  John  Hampson, 
senior,  a  well-known  preacher  amongst  the  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
who  had  just  arrived  from  Wales.  The  following  is  the 
narrative : — 

It  had  been  for  some  time  reported  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Welshpool,  that  a  poor  unmarried  woman,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Society,  and  had  become  serious  under  their 
ministry,  had  seen  and  conversed  with  the  apparition  of  a  gentle- 
man, who  had  made  a  strange  discovery  to  her.  Mr.  Hampson 
being  desirous  to  ascertain  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  story, 
sent  for  the  woman,  and  desired  her  to  give  him  an  exact  rela- 
tion of  the  whole  affair  from  her  own  mouth,  and  as  near  the 
truth  as  she  possibly  could.  She  said  she^ras  a  poor  woman  who 
got  her  living  by  spinning  hemp  and  line ;  that  it  was  customary 
for  the  farmers  and  gentlemen  of  that  neighbourhood  to  grow  a 
little  hemp  or  line  in  a  comer  of  their  fields,  for  their  own  home 
consumption,  and  as  she  had  a  good  hand  at  spinning  the 
materials,  she  used  to  go  from  house  to  house  to  enquire  for 
work :  that  her  method  was,  where  they  employed  her,  during 
her  stay  to  have  meat  and  drink  and  lodging  (if  she  had 
occasion  to  sleep  with  them),  for  her  work,  and  what  they  pleased 
to  give  her  besides :  that,  among  other  places,  she  happened 
to  call  in  one  day  at  the  Welsh  Earl  Powis'  coimtry  seat,  called 
Bedcastle,  to  inquire  for  work,  as  she  usually  had  done  before. 
The  "  quality "  were  at  this  time  in  London,  and  had  left  the 
steward  and  his  wife,  with  other  servants,  as  usual,  to  take  care 
of  their  country  residence  in  their  absence.  The  steward's  wife 
set  her  to  work,  and  in  the  evening  told  her  that  she  must  stay 
all  night  with  them,  as  they  had  more  work  for  her  to  do  next 
day.  When  bedtime  arrived,  two  or  three  of  the  servants  in 
company,  with  each  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hand,  conducted  her 
to  her  lodging.  They  led  her  to  a  ground  room,  with  a  boarded 
floor  and  two  sash  windows.  The  room  was  grandly  furnished 
and  had  a  genteel  bed  in  one  comer  of  it.  They  had  made  her 
a  good  fire,  and  had  placed  her  a  chair  and  table  before  it,  and 
a  large  lighted  candle  upon  the  table.  They  told  her  that  was 
her  bedroom,  and  she  might  go  to  sleep  when  she  pleased ;  they 
then  wished  her  a  good  night,  and  withdrew  altogether,  pulling 
the  door  quickly  after  them,  so  as  to  hasp  the  spring-sneck  in 
the  brass  lock  that  was  upon  it.  When  they  were  gone,  she 
gazed  awhile  at  the  fine  furniture,  under  no  smaU  astonishment 
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that  they  should  put  such  a  poor  person  as  her  in  so  grand  a 
room  and  bed,  with  all  the  apparatus  of  fire,  chair,  table,  and 
candle.  She  was  also  surprised  at  the  circumstance  of  the 
servants  coming  so  many  together,  with  each  of  them  a  candle  ; 
however,  after  gazing  about  her  some  little  time,  she  sat  down 
and  took  a  small  Welsh  Bible  out  of  her  pocket,  which  she 
always  carried  about  with  her,  and  in  which  she  usually  read  a 
chapter — chiefly  in  the  New  Testament — before  she  said  her 
prayers  and  went  to  bed.  While  she  was  reading  she  heard  the 
room  door  open,  and,  turning  her  head,  saw  a  gentleman  enter 
in  a  gold-laced  hat  and  waistcoat,  and  the  rest  of  his  dress 
corresponding  therewith.  (I  think  she  was  very  particular  in 
describing  the  rest  of  his  dress  to  Mr.  Hampson,  and  he  to  me 
at  the  time,  but  I  have  now  forgotten  the  other  particulars.)  He 
walked  down  by  the  sash-window  to  the  comer  of  the  room,  and 
then  retimied.  When  he  came  at  the  first  window  in  his  return 
(the  bottom  of  which  was  nearly  breast-high)  he  rested  his 
elbow  on  the  bottom  of  the  window,  and  the  side  of  his  face 
upon  the  palm  of  his  hand,  and  stood  in  that  leaning  posture 
for  some  time,  with  his  side  partly  towards  her.  She  looked  at 
him  earnestly  to  see  if  she  knew  him,  but  though,  from  her 
frequent  intercoiu-se  with  them,  she  had  a  personal  knowledge 
of  all  the  present  family,  he  appeared  a  stranger  to  her.  She 
supposed  fiJlerwards,  that  he  stood  in  this  manner  to  encourage 
her  to  speak;  but  as  she  did  not,  after  some  little  time  he 
walked  oflf,  pulling  the  door  after  him  as  the  servants  had 
done  before.  She  began  now  to  be  much  alarmed,  concluding 
it  to  be  an  apparition,  and  that  they  had  put  her  there  on 
purpose.  This  was  really  the  case.  The  room,  it  seems, 
had  been  disturbed  for  a  long  time  so  that  nobody  could 
sleep  peaceably  in  it,  and  as  she  passed  for  a  very  serious 
woman,  the  servants  took  it  in  their  heads  to  put  the  Methodist 
and  spirit  together,  to  see  what  they  would  make  of  it. 
Startled  at  this  thought,  she  rose  from  her  chair,  and  kneeled 
down  by  the  bedside  to  say  her  prayers.  While  she  was  praying 
he  came  in  again,  walked  round  the  room,  and  came  close  behind 
her.  She  had  it  on  her  mind  to  speak,  but  when  she  attempted 
it  she  was  so  very  much  agitated,  that  she  could  not  utter  a  word. 
Hewalkedoutoftheroomagain,pullingthedoorafter  him  as  before. 
She  begged  that  God  would  strengthen  her,  and  not  suflFer  her  to 
be  tried  beyond  what  she  was  able  to  bear ;  she  recovered  her 
spirits,  and  thought  she  felt  more  confidence  and  resolution,  and 
determined  if  he  came  in  again  she  would  speak  to  him  if  possible. 
He  presently  came  in  again,  walked  round,  and  came  behind 
her  as  before ;  she  turned  her  head  and  said,  "  Pray,  sir,  who 
are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ?  "  He  put  up  his  finger,  and 
said,  *'  Take  up  the  candle  and  follow  me,  and  I  will  tell  you." 
She  got  up,  took  up  the  candle,  and  followed  him  out  of  the 
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room.    He  led  her  through  a  long  boarded  passage,  till  they 
came  to  the  door  of  another  room,  which  he  opened  and  went 
in ;  it  was  a  small  room,  or  what  might  be  called  a  large  closet. 
"  As  the  room  was  small,  and  I  believed  him  to  be  a  spirit," 
said  she,  "  I  stopped  at  the  door ;  he  turned  and  said,  *  Walk 
into ;  I  will  not  hurt  you ; '  so  I  walked  in.    He  said,  *  Observe 
what  I  do ; '  I  said  *  I  will.'    He  stooped,  and  tore  up  one  of 
the  boards  of  the  floor,  and  there  appeared  under  it  a  box  with 
an  iron  handle  in  the  lid.     He  said,  *  Do  you  see  that  box  ? '    I 
said,  *  Yes  I  do.'    He  then  stepped  to  one  side  of  the  room  and 
showed  me  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  where,  he  said,  a  key  was  hid 
that  would  open  it.     He  said,  *  This  box  and  key  must  be  taken 
out,  and  sent  to  the  Earl  in  London '  (naming  the  Earl  and  his 
place  of  residence   in   the  City).     He  said,  '  Will  you  see  it 
done  ? '     I  said,  '  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  it  done  ; '  he  said, 
'  Do,  and  I  will  trouble  the  house  no  more.'     He  then  walked 
out  of  the  room  and  left  me.     (He  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
civil  spirit,  and  to  have  been  very  careful  to  aflfright  her  as 
little  as  possible.)     I  stepped  to  the  room-door  and  set  up  a 
shout.    The   steward  and   his   wife,  with  the  other  servants, 
came  to  me  immediately ;  all  clung  together,  with  a  number  of 
lights  in  their  hands.     It  seems  they  had  all  been  waiting  to 
see  the  issue  of  the  interview  betwixt  me  and  the  apparition. 
They  asked  me  what  was  the  matter  ?     I  told  them  the  fore- 
going circumstances,  and  showed  them  the  box.     The  steward 
durst  not  meddle  with  it,  but  his  wife  had  more  courage,  and, 
with  the  help  of  the  other  servants,  tugged  it  out,  and  found 
the  key."     She  said  by  their  lifting  it  appealed  to  be  pretty  heavy, 
but  that  she  did  not  see  it  opened,  and  therefore  did  not  know 
what  it  contained — perhaps  money,  or  writings  of  consequence 
to  the  family,  or  both.     They  tooK  it  away  with  them,  and  she 
then  went  to  bed  and  slept  peaceably  till  the  morning.     It 
appeared  afterwards  that  they  sent  the  box  to  the  Earl,  in  London, 
with  an  account  of  the  manner  of  its  discovery,  and  by  whom ; 
as  the  earl  sent  down  orders  immediately  to  his  steward  to 
inform  the  poor  woman  who   had  been  the   occasion  of  the 
discovery,  that  if  she  would  come  and  reside  in  his  family,  she 
should  be  comfortably  pro\'ided  for,  for  the  remainder  of  her  days ; 
or,  if  she  did  not  choose  to  reside  constantly  with  them,  if  she 
would  let  them  know  when  she  wanted  assistance,  she  should 
be  liberally  supplied  at  his  lordship's  expense,  as  long  as  she 
lived.     And   Mr.  Hampson  said  it  was  a  known  fact  in  the 
neighbourhood,   that   she    had    been    so    supplied    from    his 
lordship's  family  from  the  time  the  affair  was  said  to  have 
happened. 
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FEOM  A  SCIENTIFIC  POINT  OF  VIEW. 


There  cannot  be  two  opinions  as  to  the  desirability  for 
the  more  general  diffusion  of  science  in  a  district  like 
that  of  South  Wales,  and  especially  in  the  county  of 
Glamorgan,  in  which  county  the  proposed  University  College 
is  to  be  established.  Apart  from  the  varied  metallurgical 
operations  which  are  carried  on,  the  getting  of  steam  coal 
with  its  concomitant  risks  and  perils,  and  the  employment 
of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  community  in  this  depart- 
ment of  labour,  of  itself  demands  that  those  sciences 
which  treat  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  com- 
pounds and  gases  which  render  coal-mining  so  intricate 
in  working,  and  frequently  so  disastrous  to  life,  should  be 
taught  in  a  College  which  ought  to  offer  a  sound  theoretical 
training  to  those  who  are  to  hold  responsible  positions  of 
trust  in  connection  with  coal-mining.  It  might  be  urged, 
perhaps,  that  this  class  of  training  is  a  speciality,  and  that 
the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  London,  and  the  Owen's  College, 
Manchester,  afford  facilities  which  cannot  be  equalled  by 
other  Colleges  devoted  in  a  lesser  degree  to  scientitic  studies* 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
would  be  most  benefited  by  such  a  course  of  instruction, 
have  not  the  means  to  pay  the  high  fees  and  expensive  living 
experienced  by  those  frequenting  the  Colleges  referred  to. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  wealthy  colliery  proprietors  of  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire — whether  the  College  be  placed  in 
Swansea  or  in  Cardiff — will  come  forward  with  their  usual 
liberality,  and  found  scholarships  specially  devoted  to  the  pay- 
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ment  of  the  fees  for  the  children  of  colliers  and  employSa 
who  show  an  aptitude  for  study.  These  would,  under  &,vour- 
able  circumstances,  prove  valuable  firemen,  overmen,  and  even 
managers  in  time  to  come,  armed  with  that  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  science,  without  which  practice  can  only  succeed — 
and  then  but  imperfectly — after  many^years  of  careful  observar 
tions. 

The  day  is  yet  in  the  future  when  the  value  of  scientific 
instruction  will  be  fully  appreciated,  either  in  coal-mining, 
or  in  metallurgical  operations,  but  as  will  be  shown  further 
on,  the  thirst  for  scientific  knowledge  is  greatly  on  the  increase, 
and  the  desire  keeps  pace  well  with  the  provisions  made  for  its 
extension. 

What  should  be  the  character  of  scientific  instruction  given 
in  such  a  College  as  that  proposed,  is  a  question  which 
requires  answering  before  considering  the  rival  claims  of 
Swansea  and  Cardiff.  When  one  contemplates  the  many 
metallurgical  operations  carried  on  at  Swansea,  Neath,  Cardiff, 
Newport,  Merthyr,  Ebbw  Vale,  etc.,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  metallurgy,  mineralogy,  chemistry  and  physics  should 
form  part  of  the  curriculum^  whilst  the  more  general  and 
widespread  coal-mining  operations,  alike  represented  and 
active  in  Monmouthshire,  require  geology  in  addition  to 
chemistry,  mineralogy  and  physics;  and  last,  though  not 
leajst,  mechanical  science.  The  latter,  as  well  as  mathematics, 
has  a  general  claim  apart  from  the  mineral  and  metallurgical 
requirements  of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire.  A  College 
giving  instruction  in  these  sciences  and  classics  generally 
would  be  a  most  valuable  boon  to  the  counties  ^  of  Glamorgan 
and  Monmouth. 

The  advantages  offered  in  Swansea*  for  tuition'^ in  advanced 
science  have  not  been  few.  When  the  Normal  College  had  its 
day,  several  first-rate  scientific  men  were  connected  with  it,  and 
many  who  now  occupy  prominent  positions  in  the  field  of  science, 
such  as  Professor  Price,  of  California,  Greville  Williams  and  others 
can  certify  to  the  good  work  there  carried  on.  As  Byron  said 
of  Rome  so  might  it  now  be  said  of  the  Normal  College,  "  Thou 
art  not  now  as  thou  hast  been,"  for  no  longer  is  advanced  and 
practical  science  taught  in  Normal  Colleges,  and  strange  to  say 
in  the  midst  of  the  home  of  industries,  dependent  upon  metal- 
lurgical and  chemical  science,  no  other  institution  has  sprung 
up  to  supply  what  is  now  stated  to  be  a  pressing  want.  At  the 
Royal  Institution  some  &cilities  have  been  afforded  for  studying 
science  subjects,  but  these  were  almost  entirely  in  the  elementary 
stages.  The  Corporation  of  Swansea  own  the  public  laboratory 
and  this  possesses  a  large  room  well  fitted  and  adapted  for  the 
study  of  advanced  chemistry  or  metallurgy — ^affording  sufficient 
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accommodation  for  1500  men  students.  It  transpires  that  on 
no  occasion  have  the  committee  of  the  Science  and  Art  Schools  in 
Swansea  sought  the  use  of  this  laboratory  from  the  Corporation, 
or  even  suggested  its  adaptability  for  prosecuting  the  study  of 
advanced  science;  and  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  private 
pupils,  the  advantages  oflFered  by  the  laboratory,  and  the  trained 
chemist  who  presides  over  it,  have  not  been  taken  up.  From 
the  returns  published  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  instruction  imparted  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  science — for  advanced  is  little  taught — has  been  of 
a  fitful  character.  It  follows  that  Swansea — by  reason  of  its 
various  works — has  many  trained  scientists,  and  some  of  these 
have  at  times  taught  subjects  in  classes  affiliated  with  the 
Science  and  Art  Department — possibly  under  the  impression 
that  the  grant  upon  the  results  obtained  would  prove  remuner- 
ative, but  finding  that  this  was  not  the  case,  abandoned  them. 
From  whatever  cause  it  arose,  however,  the  number  of  students 
taught  in  the  various  schools — ^for  there  are  several  branches 
affiliated  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department — has  been  reduced 
to  one-half  nearly  during  the  past  two  years. 

Cardiff  has  neither  possessed  a  College  giving  tuition  in 
advanced  science,  nor  a  public  laboratory,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  that  the  study  of  metallurgy,  chemistry  and  mining, 
has  been  neglected  in  years  gone  by.  Two  years  ago  the  long- 
felt  want  was  partially  supplied,  and  chemistry  and  metallurgy 
taught.  That  the  accommodation  was  limited,  soon  became 
apparent,  and  this  induced  the  committee  of  the  Cardiff  Schools 
to  provide  a  commodious  laboratory  in  the  new  Science  Schools 
now  approaching  completion.  The  returns  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  indicate  that  the  number  of  students  in  science 
at  Cardiff  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  far  exceeded  that  at  Swansea 
in  the  session  1880-1.  Mechanical  science  has  always  been  well 
represented  in  the  Cardiff  Science  and  Art  Schools. 

Having  noticed,  cursorily,  the  provisions  already  existing  for 
giving  scientific  instruction  in  Swansea  and  Cardiff,  the  specific 
claim  of  the  former  to  the  proposed  University  upon  the  score 
of  its  various  industries  calls  for  some  consideration.  Swansea 
and  its  neighbourhood  possess  silver,  lead,  zinc,  sulphur  and 
arsenic  works,  not  one  of  which  is  represented  at  Cardiff.  These 
employ  a  very  insignificant  number  of  hands  compared  with  the 
copper  and  steel  industries,  and,  moreover,  special  processes  are 
used,  some  of  which — in  the  details  of  their  working — are  kept 
as  secret  as  possible ;  and  a  good  knowledge  of  the  science 
bearing  upon  the  reduction  of  the  ores  of  lead  and  zinc  can  only 
be  obtained  by  practice  in  the  works.  The  rule  is  that  those 
assayers  who  are  connected  with  the  lead,  silver,  and  tin  works, 
have  not  been  trained  in  science  colleges  but  in  the  laboratories 
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of  the  respective  works.  Furthermore,  it  is  proverbial  that  the 
assayers  and  valuers  of  ores  purchased  and  sold  to  these  works 
have  such  conservative  scientific  notions,  that  they  will  not 
recognise  the  results  of  any  assay  unless  it  has  been  done  by  one 
of  their  own  company  (limited).  The  advantages  oflFered  in 
Swansea  for  the  acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  practical 
chemistry  and  metallurgy  have  not  been  by  any  means  meagre 
or  limited,  nevertheless,  with  all  the  various  industries,  the 
advantages  referred  to  have  not  been  appreciated,  proving  that 
the  organizations  of  the  respective  works  have  felt  themselves 
competent  to  teach  and  train  their  own  assayers  and  assistants. 
With  regard  to  sulphur  and  arsenic  works,  these  are  chiefly 
adjuncts  to  the  copper  industry,  and  it  is  the  bane  rather  than 
the  good  fortune  of  Swansea  to  possess  them,  for  whilst  those 
employed  in  them  can  put  forward  no  plausible  claim  to  the 
necessity  of  University  training — from  a  scientific  point  of 
view — it  is  the  poisonous  effects  of  these  elements  and  their 
products  evolved  into  the  atmosphere  that  adds  to  the  death-rate 
and  impairs  the  salubrity  of  Swansea.  Copper  smelting  is 
carried  on  in  Cardiff,  and  the  ingenius  process  there  adopted  for 
working  up  ores  containing  less  copper  than  would  pay  to 
extract  by  the  old  process  used  in  Swansea,  has  no  rival  in  South 
Wales. 

So  far  as  iron  and  steel  works  and  coal-mines  are  con- 
cerned— and  these  are  the  staple  industries  of  the  district — ^East 
Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire  are  thickly  studded  with  them 
and  no  one  will  question  the  iact  that  three-fourths  of  the  pro- 
duction is  brought  nearer  to  Cardiff  than  Swansea.  Although 
it  is  admitted  frankly  that  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
tendency  to  the  home  training  of  chemists  and  assistants  in 
iron  and  steel  works,  nevertheless  much  more  demand  has 
existed  for  trained  chemists  in  iron  and  steel  works  than  in 
any  of  the  local  industries  noted  above,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  large  number  of  men,  employed  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  would  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  science  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The  coal-mining 
industry  differs  from  the  metallurgical  in  one  important  feature 
bearing  upon  scientific  knowledge.  In  steel  works  and  other 
metallurgical  processes  carried  on  in  a  large  scale,  skilled 
scientists  are  employed  because  assaying  and  analytical  processes 
are  involved,  and  in  many  instances  these  works  are  complete 
in  themselves,  and  do  not  require  scientific  aid  from  without. 
In  coal-mining,  however,  no  such  organisation  exists  and  while 
practical  mining  is  taught  and  underground  engineering,  both 
in  its  theoretical  and  practical  bearing  is  well  represented  in 
many  collieries,  a  knowledge  of  such  sciences  as  physics,  geology, 
mineralogy  and  chemistry  must  be  obtained  outside  the  circle 
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of  practical  operations.  There  can  be  little  donbt  expressed 
that  the  claims  of  mining  to  scientific  instruction  such  as  that 
which  will  be  aflForded  by  the  proposed  University  are  very  much 
weightier  than  those  of  the  metallurgical  interests  combined. 
The  dangers  and  risks  involved  in  coal-mining  have  no  parallel 
in  the  other  industries,  and  a  more  widespread  and  extended 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  bearing  upon  the  subject  not  only 
among  those  who  get  the  coal,  but  also  among  those  who  ship  it 
cannot  fail  to  prove  of  great  benefit  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  population  engaged ;  as  well  as  tend  to  minimise  the 
number  of  explosions  both  in  coal-mines  and  on  board  ship. 
The  advantages  for  the  study  of  geology  are  incomparably 
greater  at  Cardiff  than  at  Swansea,  for  in  no  part  of  the  coal- 
field is  there  such  a  section  of  the  outcrop  as  exists  near 
Caerphilly,  whilst  the  varied  character  of  the  strata  south  of  the 
coal-field  is  such  as  can  rarely  be  met  with  in  any  neighbourhood. 
The  geological  map  of  Glamorganshire  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cardiff  appears  like  a  patchwork  of  many  colours,  so  numerous 
and  irregular  are  the  geological  periods  represented. 

J.  W  Thomaf. 
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Mrs?.  Stephens  wishess  two  errors  that 
appeared  in  the  first  nomher  of  the  Red 
Draffoii  to  be  corrected.  It  was  Silvan,  and 
not  Silas,  Evans  who  is  referred  to,  the  well- 
known  eminent  lexicographer,  and  not  the 
man  of  song.  And  the  death  of  the  lamented 
Thomas  Stephens  took  place  on  the  4th  of 
January,  187a,  not  1874  a.s  stated. 

In  Captain  Smyth,  a  member  of  an  old 
Cowbridge  family,  we  have  to  lament  one  of 
the  last  of  the  Peninsular  heroes.  He  died 
at  Swansea,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-two.  Captain 
Smyth  was  the  father  of  Mr.  Walter  Smyth,  Merthyr.  He 
entered  the  Yeomanry  in  Ireland  when  a  young  man,  but 
passed  from  that  branch  of  the  service  into  the  Wiltshire 
Militia,  from  which  he  volunteered  into  the  31st  Foot, 
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The  "  Coal  Riches  of  South  Wales  "  will  form  the  text  of  a  future 
article  in  the  Red  Dragon.  The  subject  is  a  very  important 
one,  and  we  hope  to  enlist  the  best  pen  of  Glamorgan  in  its 
treatment.  At  present  we  commend  the  healthy  moral  given 
in  a  daily  contemporary: — "  It  is  early  yet  to  flag  in  the  race, 
and  there  is  every  incentive  to  build  new  docks,  enlarge  others, 
form  new  streets,  and  press  on  with  new  industries  and  new 
institutions."  Still  we  remember  the  time,  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  coal  industry  of  Aberdare  was  in  its  youth,  and  now 
it  is  said  that  in  twenty  years,  perhaps  less,  the  four  feet  seam 
will  have  been  worked  out.  The  lower  seams  of  course  are 
pretty  well  intact,  and  Wayne  used  to  extol  the  six  and  nine 
feet  above  the  four  feet. 


Soman  roads  are  yet  to  be  traced  in  Glamorgan,  though 
collieries,  ironworks,  and  extended  agricultural  operations  have 
in  many  places  brushed  them  away.  At  Gellygaer  there  are 
many  indications  of  Boman  times.  A  field  near  the  vicarage  is 
well  worthy  of  examination,  having  only  been  partially 
excavated  in  the  times  of  the  Eev.  D.  Noel  and  the  Rev.  G-ilbert 
Harris.  In  the  walls  of  the  cottages  fragments  of  Eoman 
bricks  are  common,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  one 
bearing  the  legionary  number  as  is  a  common  find  at  Caer- 
leon. 

From  •  Gellygaer,  facing  Breconshire,  the  Roman  road  is  well 
defined.  Part  of  it  is  known  as  Heol  Adam,  evidently  a  local 
reference  to  its  great  age,  and  from  the  termination  of  this 
road  on  towards  a  point  a  mile  or  so  from  Dowlais,  indications 
are  given,  especially  in  spring  by  the  greater  verdure  of  the 
track.  On  the  side  of  the  road,  traces  of  a  large  encampment 
yet  remain ;  in  the  local  legends  it  is  ascribed  to  a  chapel, 
but  the  characteristics  of  a  camp  are  very  clear. 

Formerly,  so  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Stephens  told  me,  a  stone, 
bearing  the  arms  of  Frontinus  was  visible.  The  stone  is  still 
there  now,  looking  more  like  a  Tnaen  Mr  than  a  milestone,  but 
the  inscription  is  gone,  and  old  tourists  record  that  it  was 
broken  oflF  by  a  drunken  mason.  The  road  firom  Gellygaer  to  a 
camp  near  the  Beacons  was  known  as  Sam  Hir,  and  Pontsam 
at  Vaynor  is  evidently  derived  from  this.  In  very  dry  weather 
I  have  seen  traces  of  the  Ford  at  Pontsam,  but  the  quarrymen 
on  one  side  and  fiurmers  on  the  other,  have  long  obliterated  the 
signs  on  the  banks.  One  portion,  however,  and  that  well  pre- 
served, can  be  seen  in  the  fieldway  from  Vaynor  Church  to 
Ponstickyll. 
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NOTABLE  MEN  OF  WALES. 


CHRISTMAS  EVANS. 


Among  the  names  of  eminent  Welslunen, 
who  have  risen  to  fame,  and  who  have  left 
behind  them  "foot-prints  on  the  sands  of 
time,"  there  is  not  one  more  widely  known, 
or  more  highly  revered  than  that  of 
Christmas  Evans,  the  seraphic  preacher  of 
Wales.  The  interest  felt  in  his  character  is 
not  much  abated,  for  memorials  and  sketches 
of  him  stm  frequently  apge|r^^b( 
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Welsh  and  in  the  English  languages;  his  life  and  sennons 
have  had  a  large  circulation  in  America ;  and  not  long  since  he 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  pages  of  an  able  French 
publication.  It  may  be  safely  said  of  him  that  wherever 
the  traditions  of  the  popularity  of  Welsh  preaching  have 
gone,  his  name  is  familiarly  known.  A  glance  at  his 
portrait  will  reveal  to  the  reader  at  once  a  physiognomy 
indicative  of  great  intellectual  power,  oratorical  endowments, 
and  force  of  character.  He  was  blessed  with  a  strong  con- 
stitution, able  to  bear  the  heavy  burdens  of  a  Welsh 
Noncomformist  pastor's  life  and  a  popular  preacher,  and  he  was 
richly  gifted  with  the  mystic  power  of  genius,  which  in  his  case 
was  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  racy,  of  his  native  soil.  The  facts  of 
his  early  life  are  remarkable,  chiefly  as  showing  the  difficulties 
he  had  to  contend  with ;  and  the  heroic  efforts  which  he  made 
to  raise  himself  to  usefulness  and  distinction.  These  eflforts 
were  crowned  with  extraordinary  success  as  a  preacher  among 
his  compeers  in  the  Principality. 

Christmas  Evans  was  bom  in  a  cottage  on  Ysgarwen  Farm,  in 
the  parish  of  Llandyssul,  on  the  Cardiganshire  side  of  the  Tivy, 
December  25th,  1766.  His  parents'  names  were  Samuel  and 
Johannah  Evans,  the  mother's  maiden  name  being  Johannah 
Lewis.  His  father  was  a  shoemaker  by  trade,  and  was  living  in 
the  humblest  circumstances.  He  was  the  second  son,  and  was 
deprived  of  his  father  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age.  His 
being  born  on  a  Christmas  day  suggested  to  his  parents  to  name 
him  Christmas,  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  The  following 
description  of  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birth  by  one  well 
acquainted  with  it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader : — "  The 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  was  bom  has  now,  as  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago,  precisely  those  characteristics  among  which  such  men 
have  often  been  trained.  Llandyssul  is  a  long  straggling  village, 
painfully  aspiring  to  the  importance  of  a  town,  prettily  situated 
among  the  Cardiganshire  hills,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
which  here  divides  the  counties  of  Cardigan  and  Carmarthen. 
The  district  bearing  the  name  consists  of  bleak  pastoral  uplands, 
varied  here  and  there  with  wooded  slopes,  and  smiling  (Jingles, 
but  offering  no  special  featmes  for  the  tourist,  and  accessible  by 
no  main  route  for  commerce ;  it  is  little  known  except  to  devoted 
Waltonians  who  pursue  their  *  gentle  craft,'  on  the  pleasant 
stream  of  the  Tivy.  The  sounds  of  the  railway  whistle  are  only 
just  now  beginning  to  be  heard  among  its  solitudes.  The  thinly 
scattered  population  still  live  slowly,  work  moderately  and  dream 
much ;  retain  primitive  habits  and  cherish  lingering  traditions, 
grow  unconstrained  into  a  quiet  picturesque  individuality  which 
elsewhere  yields  to  the  *  form  and  pressure '  of  time.  The  *  social 
mill '  has  done  here  as  little  perhaps  as  could  be  desired  towards 
grinding  down  the  native  character.    The  whole  atmospher^te 
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redolent  of  the  past.  Once  pass  into  the  interior  of  Cardiganshire, 
and  especially  into  its  less  frequented  districts,  and  you  find 
yourself  among  the  fastnesses  of  Welsh  life  and  genius."  It  was 
in  one  of  these  secluded  localities  the  Welsh  dreamer  first 
looked  upon  life ;  and  it  was  among  these  rustic  scenes  he  spent 
his  boyhood,  not  even  receiving  the  rudiments  of  education. 
On  the  death  of  his  father  the  prospects  of  the  family  became 
very  gloomy,  and  the  widowed  mother  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
children  without  any  means  to  support  them.  Mrs.  Evans  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  family  of  freeholders  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  her  brother,  Mr.  James  Lewis,  Bwlchog  Farm, 
in  the  parish  of  Llanfihangel-ceroth,  took  young  Christmas 
after  his  father's  death,  and  brought  him  up.  He  was  at 
Bwlchog  six  years,  doing  all  the  menial  work  which  farm  boys 
of  his  age  haa  to  perform,  receiving  in  return  only  food  and 
clothing.  His  unole  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  wickedness, 
and  here  our  young  hero  was  a  daily  witness  of  the  worst 
examples,  and  received  the  roughest  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
his  new  guardian. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  in 
the  character  of  either  of  his  parents.  Now  he  was  removed 
from  any  influence  for  good  which  his  mother  may  have  had 
over  him.  We  gather  from  a  reference  made  to  her  in  one  of 
his  sermons  that  she  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  being 
prepared  for  eternity,  but  among  the  scenes  he  daily  witnessed, 
these  impressions  were  soon  removed  and  obliterated.  After 
leaving  his  uncle  he  became  a  farm  servant  at  Penyrallt^fawr, 
Gwenallt  and  Castellhywel,  but  without  a  home  and  a  friend, 
and  to  all  appearances  without  any  bright  prospecta  of  even  a 
rural  life.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he  had  several 
remarkably  narrow  escapes,  which  he  afterwards  attributed  to 
the  protecting  hand  of  Providence.  He  fell  once  from  a  high 
tree,  the  boughs  of  which  he  was  engaged  to  cut,  and  was  found 
senseless  on  the  ground  with  his  pruning  knife  open  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  the  bank  of  a  deep  pool  of  water  after  a  recent 
flood  and  looking  down  into  it  the  bank  gave  way  and  he  fell 
in ;  the  sides  were  so  steep  that  it  remained  a  mystery  how  he 
got  out  without  anyone  to  assist  him.  In  a  quarrel  with  another 
herdboy  he  was  stabbed  in  the  breast  with  a  pocket  knife  so 
dangerously  that  the  wound  might  have  proved  fatal.  When 
mounted  on  a  hunter  once  the  animal  took  fright,  suddenly 
turned  round  and  ran  at  full  speed  into  the  stable,  everyone 
expecting  Evans  to  be  dashed  against  the  door  post  and 
killed  on  the  spot.  "  The  gleanings  of  these  years  yield  no 
special  illustrations  of  the  fact  that  'the  child  is  father  to  the 
man,'  but  the  local  tradition  of  him  is  to  the  effect  that  he  grew 
up,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  be  at  all  distinguished  from  youths  of 
his  class  on  the  slopes  of  Llandyssul,  he  was  reinarkable  even 
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among  his  fellows  for  uncouthness  and  rusticity,  and  bore  about 
him  an  awkward,  ponderous  individuality  which  might  according 
to  circumstances  develop  into  some  sort  of  notoriety  or 
distinction — ^a  large  boned,  muscular,  much  brooding  and  some- 
what passionate  young  man,  offering  to  the  curious  in  such 
matters  a  considerable  problem.  But  as  yet  his  spirit  had  not 
been  deeply  stirred  within  him. 

The  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  Principality  at  this 
time  was  low,  and  the  means  of  instruction  were  few  and  difficult 
to  the  youths  of  his  period.  Very  few  were  able  either  to  read 
or  write,  Sunday  schools  were  not  established  then,  and  the  only 
means  of  instruction  in  many  localities  were  the  schools  of  the 
celebrated  Jones  IJanddowror,and  a  few  private  schools.  But  there 
were  influences  then  at  work,  creating  a  new  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Principality.  The  religious  history  of  Wales  of  this  period 
is  the  history  of  a  succession  of  remarkable  revivals,  and  this 
was  specially  the  case  in  Cardiganshire,  where  the  great  reformer 
Rowlands  Llangeitho  laboured  with  such  success.  Diuring  one 
of  these  revivals,  a  "live  coal  from  the  altar"  touched  the  lips  of 
young  Christmas  among  others,  and  greatly  moved  his  spirit 
within  him.  He  attributes  his  first  religious  impressions  to 
dreams,  and  these  impressions  date  as  early  as  his  ninth  year. 
Thus  he  writes: — ^**I  was  disturbed  by  certain  operations  of 
mind  .  . .  firom  my  ninth  year  upwards.  The  fear  of  dying  in  an 
ungodly  state  especially  affected  me,  and  this  apprehension  clung 
to  me  till  I  was  induced  to  rest  on  Christ.  All  this  was  accom- 
panied by  some  little  knowledge  of  the  Redeemer;  and, now  in  my 
seventieth  year,  I  cannot  deny  that  this  concern  was  the  dawn 
of  the  day  of  grace  on  my  spirit,  although  with  much  darkness 
and  ignorance."  Before  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  joined 
the  church  at  Llwynrhydowen,  and  soon  became  one  of  its  active 
members.  The  congregation  of  Llwynrhydowen  then  were 
Arminian  Presbyterians,  but  since  then  have  become  Unitarians. 
He  could  neither  read  nor  write  at  this  time  ;  but  the  effects  of 
the  revival  on  him  and  several  other  young  men  of  his  acquain- 
tance were  to  create  an  intense  desire  to  be  able  to  read.  In 
order  to  obtain  their  object  they  bought  Bibles  and  candles,  and 
in  the  evenings  met  in  a  bam  on  Penyrallt-fawr  farm,  and  in  the 
short  period  of  about  a  month,  he  was  able  to  his  intense  delight, 
to  read  his  Welsh  Bible.  Here  was  his  first  school,  and  these 
rustic  youths  were  his  first  school-mates,  but  of  the  teacher,  if  there 
was  one,  we  are  not  able  to  give  even  his  name.  This  feat  to 
him  was  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  firom  on  high  on 
his  soul,  which  enabled  him  to  see  spiritual  things  in  the  light 
of  Revelation.  Having  thus  tasted  of  the  waters  of  life  nis 
thirst  for  knowledge  became  intense,  and  he  threw  his  whole 
soul  into  the  work  of  gathering  knowledge.  One  of  the  first,  if 
not  the  first  book  he  obtained  was  a  Welsh  copy  of  Bmjamjsip 
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"  Pilgrim's  Progress,'*  which  he  read  with  great  avidity,  and  which 
undoubtedly  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind. 
He  soon  felt  an  inclination  towards  the  ministry,  but  it  is 
recorded  that  the  pulpit  of  Llwynrhydowen  was  closed  by  certain 
regulations  to  all  except  those  who  had  been  to  College.  Not 
having  been  to  College,  and  with  no  prospect  of  a  collegiate  course 
before  him,  there  was  no  opening  for  him  to  enter  that  pulpit. 
However  he  soon  had  an  opportunity  opened  before  him  to 
preach,  and  delivered  his  first  sermon  at  a  prayer  meeting  held  in 
the  cottage  of  a  tailor  on  Llangeler  Mountain.  The  Independent 
minister  of  Pencader  had  become  his  kind  friend  and  patron, 
and  his  library  was  always  available  for  him.  This  first  attempt 
to  preach  left  a  fair  impression  upon  the  friends  who  heard 
him,  until  it  became  known  that  the  sermon  was  not  his  own, 
only  committed  to  memory  by  the  young  preacher  from  a  volume 
of  sermons  kindly  lent  him  by  the  Pencader  minister.  Not 
only  was  the  sermon  taken,  but  it  is  said  that  even  the  prayer 
was  taken  from  a  volume  of  published  prayers.  Who  would 
have  ever  thought  that  from  such  a  beginning  as  this,  ther^ 
would  have  arisen  such  a  preacher  as  Christmas  Evans?  But  such 
is  the  fact.  Feeling  the  want  of  education,  he  put  himself 
under  the  tuition  of  the  then  pastor  of  Llwynrhydowen,  the 
celebrated  poet  and  scholar  Davies  Castlehowel — a  remarkable 
man.  He  was  able  to  remain  at  school  six  months,  and  began 
learning  his  Latin  grammar,  but  not  without  incurring  a  little 
debt,  to  pay  which  he  joined  with  others  to  go  to  Herefordshire 
to  work  during  harvest  time.  When  thus  engaged  it  is  recorded 
of  him  that  he  fell  into  temptation,  and  that  his  religious 
impressions  suffered  in  consequence.  He  thought  seriously  at 
this  time  to  abandon  the  idea  of  entering  the  ministry,  and  to 
turn  himself  to  secular  pursuits,  but  it  was  otherwise  ordained. 
He  was  waylaid  soon  afterwards  by  some  enemies,  who 
determined  to  kill  him,  and  carried  their  intention  so  far  as  to 
beat  him  so  severely  that  he  lay  for  a  long  time  insensible,  and 
lost  the  sight  of  his  left  eye.  "  That  night,  he  says,"  "  I  dreamt 
that  the  day  of  judgment  had  come.  I  saw  Jesus  on  the  clouds, 
and  all  the  world  on  fire.  I  was  in  great  fear,  yet  crying 
earnestly,  and  with  some  confidence,  for  His  peace.  He  answered 
and  said  *Thou  thoughtest  to  be  a  preacher,  but  what  wilt  thou 
do  now  the  world  is  on  fire  and  it  is  too  late  ?'  On  this  I 
awoke,  and  felt  heartily  thankful  that  I  was  in  bed."  This 
dream  was  to  him  the  voice  of  the  Master  calling  him  to  His 
ffreat  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  which  he  dared  not 
disobey.  It  was  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  his  life.  He 
renewed  his  efforts  and  preached  with  increased  energy 
and  feeling,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  friends,  who  began  to 
predict  that  he  would  become  a  great  minister. r-i 
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His  connection  with  the  church  at  Llwynrhydowen  soon  ceased. 
He  having  changed  his  views  on  the  ordinance  of  baptism,  applied 
for  membership  to  the  Baptist  Church  at  Aberduar,  and  was 
publicly  immersed  in  the  river  Duar  in  the  year  1788,  by  the 
pastor,  the  Reverend  T.  Thomas.  This  change  in  his  views 
was  effected  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  person 
named  Amos,  a  member  formerly  of  Llwynrhydowen,  but  who 
had  joined  the  church  of  Aberduar.  The  young  preacher  and 
this  individual  were  very  friendly,  and  in  order  to  repel  his 
heresy,  he  began  to  read  and  study  the  Bible  more  closely  upon 
this  subject  for  himself,  with  the  result  already  stated.  In 
referring  to  the  circumstance  in  after  years,  he  says,  **  Those 
Scriptures  spoke  to  my  conscience,  and  convinced  me  of  the 
necessity  of  personal  obedience  to  the  baptism  which  Christ 
had  ordained.  After  a  little  struggle  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit,  obedience  and  disobedience,  I  applied  to  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Aberduar.  I  was  cordially  received,  but  not  without 
some  fear  on  my  part  that  I  was  a  rank  Arminian  stiU."  The 
Eeverend  Thomas  Thomas  who  baptised  him — ^a  very  successful 
preacher  and  pastor — records  the  fact  in  these  words,  **  I  have 
during  my  ministry  baptised  some  two  thousand  persons,  and 
among  them  was  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  of  his  time — 
Christmas  Evans."    The  pastor  survived  his  pupil  a  few  years. 

The  new  circle  of  friends  which  he  had  entered  differed  vastly 
from  the  old  one  which  he  had  left  in  warmth  of  religious  feeling, 
and  this  exerted  great  influence  on  him.  The  religious  atmo- 
sphere in  which  he  now  breathed,  was  more  congenial  to  him 
than  the  one  he  had  formerly  inhaled,  and  the  new  pastor,  with 
his  decided  Calvinistic  views,  became  to  him  a  true  patron  and 
a  helping  friend,  encouraging  him  strongly  to  persevere  in  the 
work  of  preaching.  In  June  of  the  following  year,  1789,  he 
visited  the  Association  held  that  year  at  Maesyberllan,  Brecon-  • 
shire,  and  there  accidentally  met  Xwo  ministers  from  North  Wales, 
the  Reverends  J.  R.  Jones,  of  Eamoth,  and  T.  Morris,  of 
Anglesea,  who  pressed  him  hard  to  visit  North  Wales,  in  their 
company.  He  having  returned  to  consult  his  mother  church 
and  his  pastor,  and  having  received  their  full  permission, 
accompanied  these  brethren  to  North  Wales.  The  Baptist  cause 
in  this  part  of  the  Principality  was  then  very  weak,  and  struggling 
hard  for  existence,  the  churches  were  few  and  fer  between,  and 
the  members  were  poor  in  circumstances,  scattered  like  sheep 
on  the  mountains.  There  were  a  few  Baptist  Chm-ches 
established  in  Lleyn,  Carnarvonshire,  these  earnestly  besought 
him  to  settle  among  them,  to  which  he,  after  ha\dng  some  time 
to  consult  his  friends,  consented.  Here  he  was  ordained 
as  an  itinerant  missionary  in  1790,  the  ministers  officiating 
being  the  Reverends  J.  Evans,  Roe,  and  T.  Morris,  Anglesea.  Here 
be  at  once  "committed  himself  to  indefatigable  labour,  oftegic 
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travelling  some  twenty  miles,  and  preaching  five  times  on  the 
Sunday,"  and  here  he  began  soon  to  reap  the  first  fiiiit  of  his 
ministry.  "  When,"  he  says,  "  the  people  who  came  into  the  society 
testified  that  I  had  been  the  means  of  their  conversion,  I  found 
it  difficult  to  believe  them,  on  account  of  the  low  opinion  I  had 
so  long  had  of  myself,  yet  I  was  obliged  to  receive  their  testi- 
mony, although  it  was  marvellous  in  my  eyes.... A  delightful 
breeze,  as  it  were,  from  the  hills  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  descended 
upon  me ;  and  I  experienced  the  three  great  blessings  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost." 

In  this  same  year  he  was  united  in  "holy  matrimony" 
to  one  Catherine  Jones,  who  proved  to  him  a  true  "  helpmeet." 
Her  strong  sense,  genuine  piety,  and  kindliness  of  disposition, 
well  qualified  her  for  the  position  which  she  now  occupied,  and 
which  to  him  was  of  so  much  importance  in  connection  with  his 
new  sphere  of  life.  The  great  power  of  his  soul  began  now  to 
develop  rapidly  into  that  wonderful  character  and  form,  so 
characteristic  of  him  as  a  preacher.  The  circumstance  which 
gave  the  key  to  this  development  is  thus  recorded  by  him  : — 
"  I  had  the  ideas  before,  but  somehow  couldn't  get  at  them. 
When  I  was  in  Lleyn,  the  Methodists  had  a  preacher  of  the 
name  of  Robert  Roberts,  Llanllyfni,  who  was  very  popular,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  him.  Well,  I  went  on  one 
Sunday  afternoon  to  hear  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
insignificant  little  creatures  I  ever  saw — a  little,  hunchbacked 
man,  but  he  neither  thought  nor  said  anything  like  other  people. 
This  Robert  Roberts  gave  me  the  *key.'"  He  laboured  at 
Lleyn  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  a  very  small  pittance,  a 
little  over  two  years,  and  was  greatly  blessed  in  his  work.  He 
left  the  weak  churches  much  stronger  than  he  found  them. 

During  his  first  visit  to  South  Wales,  after  his  ordination,  in 
lieyn,  he  was  instrumental  in  creating  a  great  revival  of  religious 
feeling  along  the  whole  journey.  "  The  chapels,"  he  says,  "  and 
burying-grounds  were  filled  with  people  who  crowded  to  hear 
me  in  the  middle  of  harvest  time.  In  the  evening  I  firequently 
preached  in  the  open  air,  and  the  singing  and  rejoicing  continued 
till  broad  daylight.  Sunh  a  spirit  of  tenderness  descended  upon 
the  hearers  that  they  wept  floods  of  t^ars,  and  cried  aloud." 
He  was  much  troubled  at  the  beginning  of  this  journey  with 
doubts  of  having  been  called  to  the  worK  of  the  ministry,  but 
after  wrestling  in  prayer  with  the  Unseen,  all  his  doubts  were 
removed  :  "  the  fear,"  he  says,  "  that  I  had  not  been  called  to  the 
ministry  never  afterwards  so  troubled  me."  He  returned,  after 
being  absent  about  two  months,  to  his  charge  in  Lleyn,  but  not  to 
remain  there  long — the  church  at  Ebenezer,  Llangefni  and  its  ten 
preaching  stations  having  given  him  an  earnest  and  pressing 
invitation  to  become  their  pastor,     On  Christmas  Day,  1792, 
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he,  with  his  wife  riding  behind  him  on  the  horse  in  the  old 
fashion,  started  through  "  frost  and  snow  "  in  company  with  the 
deacon,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Anglesea  to  fetch  him, 
and  safely  arrived  at  his  new  home.  Our  bishop-evangelist 
having  settled  down  among  his  new  flock,  began  earnestly  on 
his  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  throughout  the  whole  Isle, 
which  had  been  divided  into  ten  preaching  stations,  to  which 
was  attached  a  salary  of  seventeen  pounds  per  annum.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  reorganise  the  churches,  and  to 
reduce  the  chaotic  state  into  which  they  had  fallen  thrjugh  dis- 
order and  contention,  to  something  like  order  and  organization. 
This  he  soon  effected,  and  the  cause  wore  a  more  promising 
aspect.  His  heart  was  full  of  love,  he  spoke  with  the  ardour  of 
an  apostle,  and  in  a  very  few  years  he  was  privileged  to  add 
some  six  hundred  members  to  the  churches  under  his  fostering 
care.  In  1794  he  paid  his  second  visit  to  South  Wales,  where 
his  fame  as  an  eminent  preacher  had  now  preceded  him,  and  he 
attended  the  Association  held  at  Felinfoel,  (not  far  from  where 
these  liDes  are  written)  Llanelly,  Carmarthenshire,  where  he  was 
to  preach.  On  Wednesday  morning,  June  11,  three  sermons 
were  preached — the  first  in  Welsh  by  the  Beverend  D.  Evans, 
Dolau;  the  second  in  English  by  the  Eeverend  B.  Davies, 
Ffynon ;  and  the  third  in  Welsh  by  Christmas  Evans,  his  text 
being  Colossians,  i.  22. 

The  effect  of  this  sermon  upon  the  people  was  wonderful,  and 
the  fame  of  the  preacher  was  now  fully  established.  The  whole 
scene  has  been  so  well  described  by  one  of  his  biographers,  the 
materials  being  supplied  by  local  tradition,  that  we  are  tempted 
to  transcribe  it  in  full :  "  Meanwhile  in  the  midst  of  a  too 
general  hum  and  restlessness  the  preacher  had  read  for  his  text 
Colossians,  i.  22  ;  the  first  movements  were  stiff,  awkward,  and 
wrestling,  while  his  observations  were  perhaps  crude  and 
commonplace,  rather  than  striking  or  novel,  but  he  had  not 
proceeded  far  before,  having  thus  pinioned  himself,  he  took  one 
of  his  wildest  flights,  bursting  forth  at  the  same  time  into  those 
immelodious,  but  all-piercing  passion  shrieks  under  which  his 
hearers  often  confessed  his  resistless  power.  Closer  and  closer 
drew  in  the  scattered  groups,  the  weary  loungers,  and  the 
hitherto  listless  among  the  motley  multitude.  The  crowd 
becomes  dense  with  eager  listeners,  as  they  press  on  insensibly 
towards  the  preacher.  He  gradually  gets  into  the  thickening 
plot  of  his  homely  but  dramatic  representation,  while  all  forget- 
ful of  the  spot  on  which  they  stood,  old  men  and  women, 
accustomed  to  prosy  thoughts  and  ways,  look  up  with  open 
mouths  through  smiles  and  tears.  Big,  burly  country  folk,  in 
whom  it  might  have  been  thought  the  faculty  of  imagination 
had  long  been  extinguished,  become  engrossed  with  ideal  scenes. 
Men  whose  *  talk  is  of  bullocks '  are  allured  into  converse  with 
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the  most  spiritual  realities,  the  preachers  present  become 
unexpectedly  dazzled  with  the  brilliance  of  this  new  st^ar  on  the 
horizon ;  they  start  on  their  feet  round  the  strange  young  man, 
look  hard  at  him  in  perfect  amazement,  loud  and  rapturous 
confirmations  break  forth  from  their  lips,  "  Amen,"  "  Bendigedig,'* 
**  Diolch  by th,"  fall  tumultuously  on  the  ear ;  the  chorus  swells 
onwards  from  the  platform  to  the  extreme  margin  of  the 
wandering  crowd ;  and  to  the  occasional  loud  laugh,  there  has 
now  succeeded  a  baptism  of  tears.  The  excitement  is  at  its 
highest ;  the  preacher  concludes,  but  the  weeping  and  rejoicing 
continue  until  worn  out  nature  brings  the  scene  to  an  end." 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  sermon  which  established  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  great  preacher,  and  from  this  time  forth  his  place 
among  his  brethren  as  an  Association  preacher  was  marked  out 
for  him.  He  was  wont  to  visit  the  South  Wales  Associations 
nearly  every  year  for  the  long  period  of  forty  years,  and  during 
this  period  sustained  his  reputation  as  a  great  preacher.  His 
labours  in  Angiesea  were  signally  blessed  to  the  edification  of 
the  churches  and  to  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

Early  in  the  present  century,  the  Baptist  cause  in 
North  Wales  was  much  distracted  by  Sandemonianism, 
and  Christmas  Evans  fell  into  its  snare  for  some  time,  but 
soon  recovered  himself  from  its  effects.  He  felt  a  remarkable 
refreshing  from  the  Lord  on  his  return  to  the  "  old  ways,"  as  he 
called  them ;  and  he  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  with  God 
under  a  deep  sense  of  the  evil  of  his  heart,  and  in  dependence 
upon  the  infinite  grace  and  merit  of  the  Saviour.  Eeferring 
to  this  he  says : — "I  felt  peace  and  tranquillity  of  soul,  like  unto 
a  poor  man  that  had  been  brought  under  the  protection  of  the 
Royal  family,  and  had  an  annual  settlement  for  life  made  upon 
him,  from  whose  dwelling  the  painful  dread  of  poverty  had  been 
banished  away."  Thus  he  continued  to  labour  among  his  flock 
in  Angiesea  for  the  space  of  forty  years,  his  congregations  having 
increased  in  number  to  over  twenty,  and  a  number  of  other 
pastors  having  been  settled  over  the  churches  with  him. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  our  hero  putting  forth  heroic 
efforts  to  educate  himself,  so  as  to  be  abl^.  to  read  English  authors ; 
and  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  rudiments  of  Greek  and 
Hebrew.  "  I  leamt,"  he  says,  "  the  English  language  so  far  as 
to  be  able  to  make  use  of  English  authors  before  I  settled  in 
Angiesea.  I  have  had  through  life  a  passion  for  reading,  and 
by  this  time  had  read  the  best  English  authors.  I  had  a  great 
liking  for  textual  criticism  by  writers  who  understood  the  plan 
of  salvation.  But  being  so  much  engaged  in  preaching  and 
travelling,  I  made  no  effort  to  become  acquainted  with  English 
grammar  until  I  was  thirty-three  years  of  age.... I  leamt  by 
heart  the  greater  part  of  Richards'  Dictionary....!  never  leamt 
to  preach,  but  very  imperfectly,  in  English,  yet,  by  the  grace  of 
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God,  I  have  been  of  some  service  in  Bristol  and  in  other  placed. 
I  was  about  forty  when  I  learnt  to  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the 
Greek  Testament.  I  found  that  if  I  had  endeavoured  in  earnest 
to  master  the  English  language,  I  should  have  overcome  great 
difficulties,  and  also  that  without  great  labour,  but  with  diligent 
application,  during  my  leisure  hours,  for  some  twenty  years,  I 
might  have  been  able  to  understand  every  word  in  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Scriptures  as  corresponding  with  the  word  used  in 
the  Welsh  Bible.  I  had  thought  that  this  was  impossible, 
because  I  had  no  one  to  urge  me  to  the  task,  but  I  afterwards 
found  that  to  be  practicable,  as  I  proved  it  in  some  degree  in  my 
own  case.  Still  I  laid  aside  the  intention  because  I  was  too  old 
when  I  began."  His  biographer  adds : — "  However  small  the 
result  of  wiese  classical  labours,  the  glimpse  we  have  here  of 
Christmas  Evans,  in  his  spare  hours,  poring,  lexicon  in  hand, 
over  Greek  and  Hebrew  roots,  is  interesting  for  the  light  which 
the  circumstance  throws  upon  his  character,"  "  A  gentleman  in 
rags,  sir,"  said  the  late  celebrated  English  preacher,  Eobert 
Hall,  once  of  him,  having  heard  him  preaching  English.  He 
had  a  great  love  of  systematic  divinity,  which  in  one  of  his 
temperament  was  strange ;  and  had  studied  carefully  the  works 
of  the  English  Puritans.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Dr.  John 
Owen,  the  Prince  of  Puritans ;  and  translated  a  portion  of  Dr. 
Gill's  commentary  into  Welsh  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  country- 
men. His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  almost  unquenchable  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  lifetime. 

He  lost  his  wife  about  the  year  1825 ;  which  to  him  was  a 
severe  loss.  In  the  following  year  1826,  he  accepted  the 
invitation  given  him  by  the  Baptist  Church  at  Caerphilly, 
to  become  its  pastor.  To  remove  to  a  distant  field  of  labour, 
after  nearly  forty  years'  pastorate  in  Anglesea,  and  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  was  to  him  a  severe  trial,  being  greatly  attached  to  his 
flock.  But  he  found  that  the  Churches,  which  at  his  request 
united  together  in  order  to  support  a  pastor,  would  not  accept 
the  pastors  he  recommended  them,  nor  would  they  listen  to  his 
counsels,  but  treated  him  unbecomingly,  and  being  hard  pressed 
by  his  friends  in  South  Wales  to  return  to  them,  he  at  last 
consented,  and  removed  to  Caerphilly.  His  ministry  here 
proved  highly  attractive,  and  was  greatly  blessed  to  the 
edification  of  the  congregation  and  the  prosperity  of  the  cause. 

During  his  stay  here  he  contracted  a  second  marriage,  which 
proved  as  happy  to  him  as  the  first  one.  His  second  wife  paid 
him  the  most  untiring  and  affectionate  attentions  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  life.  She  survived  him  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century ;  and  during  her  last  years  received  several  donations 
from  the  Reverend  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  (who  met  her  at  his  own 
special  request  during  his  visit  to  Holyhead  in  I860,)  out  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  and  good  man,  her  husband.  icMgie 
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a  pastorate  of  over  two  years  he  left  Caerphilly— "where," 
he  says,  "  I  never  spent  a  short  time  in  greater  comfort,  for  the 
ark  of  Crod  had  appeared  there,  and  the  lamps  of  a  hundred 
and  forty  souls  had  been  trimmed  to  the  way  of  redemption — " 
on  account  of  dissensions  in  the  Church,  and  took  the  oversight 
of  the  Tabernacle  Baptist  Church,  Cardiff,  then  in  a  weak  and 
sickly  state.  His  labours  were  greatly  blessed  at  Cardiff. 
Before  coming  to  the  town  he  made  a  solemn  covenant  with 
Crod  on  the  Caerphilly  Mountain,  and  committed  the  same  to 
writing  afterwards,  which  greatly  relieved  him.  "I  then 
came,"  he  says,  "  to  Cardiff  without  any  fear  or  hesitation,  and 
felt  like  a  merchant  who,  having  insured  his  vessel,  had 
nothing  to  lose.  For  I  had  committed  myself  to  Jesus,  the 
Mediator  of  the  New  Testament,  for  time  and  eternity."  The 
Church  at  Cardiff  during  his  short  pastorate  received  about 
eighty  converts,  and  he  met  with  great  kindness  from  a  large 
number  of  friends  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 

He  was  much  pressed  whilst  here,  to  prepare  a  volume  of  his 
sermons  for  the  press,  which  he  did — ^nearly  one  hundred  in 
number,  himself  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  nearly  blind.  A 
portion  of  this  manuscript  in  his  own  beautiful  hand-writing  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  M.  Evans,  Seven  Cymru  Office, 
Carmarthen. 

He  was  not  destined  to  remain  long  at  Cardiff,  on  account  of 
the  low  and  contentious  state  of  the  church  there.  He  visited 
the  Liverpool  Baptist  Association,  held  in  Easter  week,  in  1832, 
and  was  pressed  by  the  ministers  and  friends  present  to  return 
to  North  Wales,  and  take  the  oversight  of  the  Baptist  Church 
in  Carnarvon.  The  Baptist  cause  there  was  in  a  very  low  state 
indeed,  the  church  reduced  considerably  in  number  through 
squabbles,  and  the  chapel  in  debt  some  eight  hundred  pounds. 
He  consented  taking  the  voice  of  the  brethren  as  the  voice  of 
God ;  the  English  friends  at  Liverpool  presented  him  with  a  gig 
for  his  use,  and  promised  as  well  to  support  him.  He  returned 
to  Cardiff,  preached  his  last  sermon,  and  went  to  Carnarvon. 
His  re-appearance  so  near  the  sphere  of  his  former  labours  was 
hailed  with  great  delight ;  and  he  at  once  set  to  work  to  re- 
organise the  church  and  to  reduce  the  debt,  which  he  was 
enabled  in  a  few  years  to  lessen  by  some  four  hundred  pounds. 
He  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  here  on  the  Book  of  Sevela- 
tion,  preparing  the  same  for  the  press.  He  often  preached  at 
monthly  and  quarterly  meetings,  and  at  the  Associations  of 
North  Wales,  and  visited  South  Wales  once.  He  appeared  also 
now  as  a  temperance  advocate.  Not  long  after  his  return  the 
Association  was  held  at  Llanllyfiii,  his  former  .church,  and  he 
preached  there  with  great  power  and  acceptance,  to  the  intense 
delight  of  the  multitude,  who  had  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the 
Island  to  hear  "  Old  Christmas  once  more,"  as  they  called  him; 
this  was  his  last  Association  sermon  at  Llanllyfni.    Early  in 
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1838,  the  church  under  his  care  receiving  notice  to  pay  the  four 
hundred  pounds  debt  remaining  on  the  chapel,  he  went  forth 
once  more  to  visit  the  churches  and  ask  their  assistance  to  pay 
oflF  this  sum.  On  April  10,  he,  his  wife,  and  a  young  preacher, 
a  Mr.  John  Hughes,  by  name,  left  Carnarvon  on  their  errand. 
They  travelled  by  easy  stages  in  the  gig,  and  reached  Bargoed, 
Monmouthshire,  by  the  end  of  May,  where  the  Monmouthshire 
Association  was  held  that  year,  and  where  he  preached  with 
great  power,  but  it  was  his  last  Association  sermon.  He  was 
taken  ill  soon  after  and  laid  up  for  nearly  a  fortnight  at  Tredegar. 
However  he  rallied  and  again  started  on  his  journey,  being  well 
received  everywhere,  and  succeeding  much  better  than  he 
thought  in  collecting  the  money.  He  visited  Caerphilly, 
Cardiff,  Cowbridga,  Bridgend,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  he 
had  reached  Swansea.  Here  he  preached  on  the  Sunday  twice 
at  Bethesda  Chapel  with  great  power;  and  on  Monday  evening 
preached  at  Mount  Pleasant  Chapel,  from  the  words  in  Luke 
xxiv.,  27. 

On  descending  from  the  pulpit  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  This 
is  my  last  sermon" — meaning  that  it  was  his  last  English 
sermon ;  but  it  was  to  be  his  last  sermon  In  the  course  of 
the  evening,  at  the  house  of  the  Reverend  D.  Davies,  D.D.  (the 
then  pastor  of  Bethesda  Church)  where  he  received  every  possible 
attention  and  kindness,  his  symptoms  grew  worse,  but  on  the 
following  day  he  seemed  much  better ;  and  as  he  had  entered 
into  "  covenant "  with  his  God,  and  having  also  had  a  dream 
in  which  he  beheld  himself  approach  a  great  river  which  he 
had  not  then  to  cross,  he  felt  assured  that  his  work  was  not 
quite  over.  Again  the  disease  made  fresh  attacks  upon  him, 
and  the  interpretation  came  that  the  vision  applied  to  the 
previous  illness,  and  not  to  this,  which  was  evidently  "  unto 
death."  So  on  the  morning  of  July  2  ),  1838,  he  called  his 
friends  aroimd  him,  thanked  them  for  their  kindness,  and  said, 
among  many  other  sayings, "  I  am  about  to  depart,  I  have 
laboured  in  the  sanctuary  for  three  and  fifty  years,  and  my 
comfort  is  that  I  have  not  laboured  without  blood  in  the 
vessel.  Preach  Christ  to  the  people,  dear  brethren.  Look  at 
me  in  myself  and  in  my  preaching,  I  am  nothin^r,  but  a  lost 
and  niin^  man,  but  look  at  me  in  Christ,  I  am  neaven  and 
salvation."    Having  repeated  in  a  triumphant  strain  the  words, 

BymaV  wisg  ddysglaerwen  nleu, 
Gaddia*m  noethni  byd  y  llawr/'  &o.|  &o^ 

the  last  vision  the  glorious  dreamer  saw  on  earth  was  a 
chariot  to  take  him  home.  As  he  entered  it,  he  waved  his 
hand  and  said, ."  Good-bye,  drive  on,"  and  so  he  passed  away  to 
other  realms.  His  remains  were  interred  in  the  burying 
ground  of  Bethesda  Chapel,  in  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  there  a  tombstone  has  since  been 
erected,  indicating  his  resting  place  on  earth. 
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This  rare  genius  was  as  simple  and  as  innocent  as  a  child, 
but  somewhat  peculiar  in  his  habits ;  he  detested  with  his  whole 
soul  any  symptoms  of  pride ;  he  was  witty  and  humorous  in 
company,  but  never  obtrusive  ;  and  fondly  attached  to  all 
friends.  A  kind  word  spoken  of  him  by  any  of  his  ministerial 
brethren  would  immensely  please  him.  He  abhorred 
any  hypocritical  and  Pharisaical  appearances,  preferring  the 
truth  even  at  the  expense  of  injuring  his  own  circumstances. 
Many  interesting  anecdotes  of  him  are  told,  but  want  of  space 
forbids  us  at  present  to  refer  to  any  of  them.  His  name  is 
coupled  by  Welshmen  generally  with  those  of  his  neighbours 
John  Elias,  and  Williams  of  Wem — the  great  Welsh  trio.  John 
Elias  was  his  superior  in  the  art  of  speaking  and  in  pathos ; 
Williams  of  Wem  was  more  metaphysical,  but  he  surpassed 
both  in  power  of  imagination,  in  copiousness  of  delivery,  in  the 
essentially  popular  mode  of  conception,  in  the  fire  of  passion, 
and  in  the  power  to  present  religious  truth  in  lights  which 
kindle  the  imagination  and  which  owe  next  to  nothing  to  artificial 
culture.  Like  the  four  living  creatures  in  the  Book  of  Eevela- 
tion,  he  combined  in  himself  the  characteristics  of  the  lion,  the 
calf,  the  man  and  the  fiying  eagle. 

"He  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

The  reader  may  find  a  capital  memoir  of  him,  written 
by  the  late  Eeverend  D.  M.  Evans,  Llanelly,  which  we  have 
freely  used  in  this  article. 

J.  Jones. 
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BY  FREDERICK  TALBOT. 


CHAPTEB  X.— So  far  True. 

That  gay  young  spark — Harry  Bradshaw — ^formerly  in  such 
great  request,  found  himself  now  somewhat  forlorn  and  deserted. 
He  had,  indeed,  no  Miss  Bailey  to  reproach  himself  with,  as  the 
cruel  captain  in  the  legend ;  but  that  was,  perhaps,  hardly  his 
fault.  He  began  to  feel  himself  thus  early  a  practical  failure. 
However,  he  was  not  one  to  sit  down  and  lament.  The  sorriest 
journey  has  its  bits  of  sunshine  if  the  heart  be  open  to  the  rays  ; 
and  the  most  weary  pilgrimage  its  moments  of  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. Harry  had  a  cordial  invitation  from  the  Colonel  to  spend 
a  week  or  two  with  him  at  his  box,  and  he  packed  up  his  things, 
hardly  thinking  to  come  back  to  Oakenshaw  again.  He  would 
claim,  like  the  prodigal,  the  portion  that  was  his  from  his 
father,  and  take  it  out  somewhere  or  other.  Sheep  farming, 
perhaps,  in  Australia,  or  ostrich  farming  in  South  Africa ;  or 
keeping  a  tea  garden,  not  after  Sir.  Jennison's  manner,  but  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas. 

Thus  he  came  to  take  leave  of  his  uncle  John,  who  was  sitting 
grimly  enough  in  his  study,  reading,  or  trying  to  read.  He 
looked  grizzled  and  worn,  with  a  hopeless,  weary  glance  in  his 
eyes  that  had  something  pathetic  about  it. 

"  What,  going  away,  Harry  ?"  he  said.  "  Can  you  be  spared  T 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Harry.  "  It's  a  mere  farce  my  going  down 
to  the  works.  I'm  a  cypher  there ;  everybody  knows  I'm  only 
there  on  sufferance.     Sam  will  do  better,  no  doubt." 

"  What  Sam  ?"  asked  John  Bradshaw,  vacantly. 

"  Why,  my  brother  Sam,  who  is  coming  here  to  take  my 
place." 

"  Ah,  I  forgot.     Oh,  he's  coming,  is  he  ?" 

"  Why,  you  arranged  it,  yourself,"  said  Harry,  with  an  injured 
air.  He  had  called  himself  a  cypher,  but  it  was  mortifying  to 
find  himself  so  much  of  one  that  his  uncle  had  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  remember  what  had  been  arranged  about  him, 
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"  The  fact  is,  Harry,"  said  John  Bradshaw,  rousing  np  a  little, 
"  your  father  arranged  it  all ;  no  doubt  I  gave  my  consent. 
Indeed,  for  the  future  I  shall  no  longer  take  the  active  part  I 
have  done,  and  of  course  it's  necessary  that  someone  should  be 
worked  in  on  your  father's  account.     And  why  not  Sam  ?" 

"  I've  nothing  to  say  against  it,"  said  Harry.  "Sam's  a  good 
boy,  I  believe." 

"  But,"  went  on  Mr.  Bradshaw,  slowly,  "  as  for  myself,  I  have 
some  thoughts  of  retiring  altogether.  I  have  money  enough. 
Mary  has  enough ;  will  have  too  much,  perhaps.  What  have 
I  to  gain?     Had  I  a  son,  now " 

"  You  have  one,"  said  Harry,  boldly. 

"  How  so  ?"  cried  John  Bradshaw,  tartly.  He  thought  that 
Harry  was  going  to  say  that  he  would  be  a  son  to  him,  and 
the  idea  gave  him  a  jealous  pang. 

"Why,  little  Jack  to  be  sure." 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  Mr.  Bradshaw,  his  voice  softening ;  "  I 
have  lost  him." 

"He  maybe  found." 

"Even  if  he  were  found,  they  tell  me  I  can  claim  no 
control  over  him.  We  could  ensure  him  a  suitable  education, 
but  he  would  be  under  the  direction  of  that  man.  The  lawyers 
are  doing  their  best  to  find  him.  I  believe  that  privately  the 
police  are  employed  to  track  him ;  but  success  can  bring 
little  satisfaction  to  me." 

"Look  here,"  said  Harry,  with  a  sudden  impulse,  "will  you 
give  me  authority  to  act  for  you,  and  to  spend  a  little  money  in 
the  search  ?  I'll  be  bound  I'll  bring  the  lad  back  to  you  safe  and 
sound,  and  free  from  every  trammel.  Yours,  to  do  what  you 
Kke  with." 

**You  remember  the  first  confidential  commission  I  charged 
you  with,  and  how  well  you  executed  it  ?"  said  John  Bradshaw, 
with  a  cold  smile. 

"  That  was  different,  my  heart  wasn't  in  it ;  and  then  there 
was  cousin  Chevril,  I  fell  in  love  with  her  the  first  time  I  saw 
her;  and  it  wasn't  likely  I  was  going  to  try  and  send  her 
away." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  know  you  cared  for  her,"  said  Mr.  Bradshaw. 
"  There's  an  old  saying,  you  know,  about  the  old  love  and  the 
new." 

"Well,  the  new  one  has  killed  the  old  one  at  last,"  said 
Harry,  colouring. 

"That  alters  the  complexion  of  matters  a  little,"  said  Mr. 
Bradshaw.  "Well,  my  lad,  bring  me  back  my  boy,  and  I'll 
never  forget  the  deed.  He'd  come  with  you,  Harry;  he  was 
fond  of  you." 

"Of  course  he  was,"  said  Harry.  "A jolly  little  brick.  I'll 
find  him  if—,"  and  Harry  paused,  ^  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  Google 
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"  If  he's  alive,  you'd  say  ?  " 

"  Of  course  he's  alive,  and  can't  have  taken  much  hann  in 
the  few  months  that  have  passed.  I  shall  want  money,  of 
course,  and  at  the  Manchester  bank." 

"I'll  write  you  a  note  to  Cunliflfe's  to  give  you  what  credit 
you  may  want;  but  I  thought  you  were  going  to  Cheshire  to  see 
my  brother?" 

"I  shall  call  there  on  my  way  and  spend  a  day  or  two,  *A 
woman's  wit — ',  you  know." 

They  met  again  at  dinner,  but  nothing  more  was  said  as  to 
Harry's  mission.  He  told  his  cousin  Mary  he  was  going  away, 
who  received  the  news  with  calm  indifference. 

"  Do  you  mean  ever  coming  back  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  colourless 
way. 

"  I  don't  think  so — ^perhaps  a  flying'  visit." 

"Very  well,  then,  I  shall  have  your  room  turned  into  a 
laboratory ;  it  is  cool  and  airy." 

"  And  overlooks  the  cucumber  bed,"  said  Harry,  "  so  that  you 
will  be  able  to  supply  your  own  sunshine." 

"  Oh,  Harry,  that  is  a  very,  very  ancient  joke,"  said  Mary, 
with  an  air  of  profound  pity. 

There  was  one  more  leave-taking  to  be  performed — he  must 
see  Bessie  Clayton.  She  was  still  occupying  the  house  at  the 
works  till  the  end  of  the  quarter,  and  this  time  he  went  boldly 
up  to  the  door  and  knocked.  Bessie  came  to  open  it,  and  sur- 
veyed him  for  a  moment  in  silent  wonder. 

"  Is  your  husband  at  home  ?"  he  asked. 

"Nay,  he's  been  away  this  week  or  more ;  but  come  in,  now 
you're  here ;  I've  got  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  you." 

She  led  the  way  to  a  sitting-room,  barely  furnished  with  a 
deal  table  and  two  or  three  ricketty  chairs. 

"  It's  all  they've  left  us,"  she  said,  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand. 
The  room  had  been  nicely  furnished  once;  a  piano,  rosewood 
chairs,  smart  curtains  and  carpets,  but  nearly  everything  had 
been  seized  to  pay  James  Clayton's  debts — ^for  he  had  not  failed 
to  incur  a  few  general  debts,  as  well  as  the  big  one  he  owed  the 
Company. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  see  this,  Bessie,"  said  Harry. 

"Aye,  it  were  a  bad  mistake  my  marrying  him.  There's 
some  mistakes  you  can  work  back  from ;  but  it  seems  there  is 
no  way  out  of  this." 

"You  must  make  the  best  of  it,  I'm  afraid,  Bessie,"  said 
Harry. 

"What,  and  you  dare  to  tell  me  that?"  she  said,  turning  round 
fiercely  upon  him.  "Why,  if  you'd  been  a  man,  I'd  never  have 
married  him  at  all;  and  I  know  there's  trouble  coming  upon  me, 
and  I  don't  know  where  I  shall  lay  my  hea4." 
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It  was  easy  to  see  what  the  trouble  was  to  which  Bessie 
referred.  She  would  before  very  long  be  a  mother,  and  the 
look  out  was  desolate  enough. 

"  Bessie,"  cried  Harry,  a  little  bit  touched,  "  111  not  see  you 
want,  anyhow ;  I  loved  you  once  dearly." 

"And  now  you  love  me  no  longer." 

"Well,  hang  it,  how  can  you  expect  me  to?  Not  as  I  did 
once.     Still,  111  always  be  a  friend,  Bess,  to  you  and  yours." 

Bessie  thought  the  matter  over  a  little  while,  seriously.  The 
young  woman  had  a  healthy  nature  of  her  own,  that  woidd  have 
gone  pretty  straight  if  left  to  itself;  and  she  could  see  clearly 
enough  that  while  James  Cla3rton's  child  was  in  her  bosom,  it 
was  her  place  to  stay  by  him.  Her  resolution  was  implied  in 
what  she  said :  "Well,  my  lad,  what'll  you  do  for  us?" 

Harry  explained  that  he  could  not  do  much  of  himself;  that 
he  had  not  hit  it  oflF  well  with  his  uncle,  and  in  consequence  was 
at  present  in  low  water ;  but  he  suggested  to  Bessie,  that  if  she 
could  persuade  her  father  to  give  up  the  little  boy,  he  would 
guarantee  that  they  should  have  enough  to  take  them  all  to  one 
of  the  Colonies  or  to  America,  and  give  them  a  good  start.  If 
Clayton  could  get  nway  from  his  bad  companions,  and  start  again 
with  a  good  character,  he  might  do  very  well,  and  there  might 
be  happiness  for  them  in  the  future. 

"Aye,  if  it  could  be  done,"  said  Bessie,  "but  we  know  nothing 
of  where  father  is,  and  he's  a  hard,  stem  man.  Even  if  we 
found  him,  I  fear  it  would  be  useless." 

"  Let  us  find  him,  anyhow,"  urged  Harry. 

"But  I  know  no  more  than  the  dead." 

"Does  your  husband?" 

**  Who  can  say  what  Jem  knows  ?  He's  been  away  a  week, 
and  never  let  on  a  word  to  tell  me  where  he  is.  He  calls  him- 
self a  betting  man  now,  I  fancy." 

"  There  are  no  races  this  winter  time,"  said  Harry.  "  He 
can't  be  betting  about  them." 

"No,  but  there's  always  somewhat  agate  among  'em. 
Coursing,  or  billiards,  or  steeplechasing,  or  the  Lord  knows 
what.  But  I  think  he's  at  Manchester,  and  you  might  find  him 
if  you  took  a  round  about  the  public-houses  there  that's  in  the 
betting  line." 

"  That's  what  I'll  do,"  sjiid  Harry ;  "  do  keep  up  your  spirits, 
Bess,  you  shall  have  news  soon ;  and  here's  a  bit  of  coin  to  go  on 
with,  that  youll  not  refuse  to  accept  from  an  old  friend." 

"  Eh !  but  my  spirit's  broke  or  I'd  never  touch  it,"  said  Bessie, 
her  face  brightening  nevertheless  as  she  took  the  money. 

"  And  don't  let  James  have  any  of  it." 

"  Not  a  ha'penny,"  said  Bessie,  firmly,  and  then  Harry  took 
his  leave.  Did  he  give  her  a  kiss  ?^  Well,  perhaps  so ;  but  it 
was  the  last,  and  that  much  may  be  excused  between  old  friends. 
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Harry  stayed  for  a  couple  of  days  at  Crow's  Green,  Cheshire, 
where  the  Colonel  occupied  one  of  the  ugliest  boxes  that  it 
ever  entered  it  to  the  mind  of  a  bricklayer  to  2>lan.  Nor  was 
the  country  about  it  much  more  attractive.  It  might  have  had 
a  better  appearance  from  a  balloon,  for  it  was  green  undoubtedly, 
and  intersected  here  and  there  with  water  courses  ;  but  for  the 
ordinary  visitor  the  landscape  was  limited  to  a  hedge,  with  a  bit 
of  pasture  beyond,  with  some  wispy  jwplars,  and  perhaps  the 
comer  of  a  spinny  showing  its  net-work  against  the  dull,  grey 
sky.  But  then  it  was  a  favourite  meet  of  the  Cheshire  hounds. 
Not  a  crowded  meet  either,  for  it  was  difficult  of  access,  and  a 
good  many  miles  from  a  railway ;  but  one  that  generally  resulted 
in  a  good  fox  and  a  hard,  slogging  run.  Colonel  Bradshaw  and 
his  daughter  kept  three  horses  between  them,  and  could  not 
hunt  more  than  twice  a  week,  so  that  the  oflPtime  was  a  little 
dull.  Not  so  dull  as  other  people  might  have  found  it,  for  the 
Colonel  could  always  be  happy  with  a  cigar  and  a  book,  a 
novel  for  choice — although  the  Colonel  had  still  vague  notions 
left  to  him  about  improving  his  mind,  and  actually  set  himself 
a  chapter  of  "  Gibbon,'*  to  tead  every  night.  He  had  begun 
the  practice  in  his  youth,  and  was  never  likely  to  finish  it — 
the  reading  of  "  Gibbon  "  that  is — ^for  at  the  end  of  the  first, 
volume  or  so  he  got  confused,  and  being  too  conscientious  to  go 
on  without  mastering  the  part  he  would  turn  back  and  begin 
again.  There  was  something  pathetic  in  seeing  the  old  soldier 
steadfastly  limiting  himself  to  sixty  pages  a  day  of  a  certain  novel, 
and  then  devoting  himself  to  Gibbon,  while  Chevril  would  devour 
a  whole  three  volumes  at  a  sitting,  then  yawn  and  sigh  for  more. 
She,  however,  had  other  resources — looking  after  the  live  stock 
of  the  establishment,  chickens  and  ducks,  and  a  fine  old  red  cow 
that  she  tried  to  milk,  that  swept  her  oflf  her  stool  into  the 
dust  at  the  first  attempt,  with  a  circular  kick  and  a  scornful 
whisk  of  the  tail.  Besides  there  were  a  good  many  visitors, 
for  the  country  was  not  such  a  desolate  steppe  as  it  seemed  at 
first  sight.  There  were  inhabitants  living  at  long  distances, 
indeed,  but  endowed  with  the  fewiulty  of  rapid  progression,  in 
the  way  of  quick-stepping  horses  and  high-wheeled  dogcarts. 
But,  anyhow,  Harry's  visit  was  an  agreeable  change  to  them 
both,  and  they  were  quite  disconsolate  to  find  it  must  be  so 
short. 

"  Andsothe  poor  little  boy  has  never  been  found,"  said  Chevril, 
as  they  were  all  comfortably  seated  after  dinner.  Happily,  the 
drawing  room  wa.s  uninhabitable  by  reason  of  a  smoky  chimney, 
And  the  Colonel  had  his  coffee  and  his  pipe  by  the  fire  without 
losing  his  daughter's  society. 

"  Never  will  be,  I  fear,"  said  the  Colonel.  '«  That  fdlow  ia  a* 
deep  as  the  Atlantic,  and  as  tenacious  jis  a  bull-dog." 
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**  I  mean  to  find  him,"  said  Harry.  "  I  have  set  myself  to  do 
it  and  I  mean  it." 

"  Ah !  perhaps  you  have  good  means  of  information,"  said 
Chevril,  a  little  coldness  in  her  voice. 

"  I  have  seen  llrs.  Clayton,  of  course,"  said  Harry,  with  a 
steady  look  at  his  cousin. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Chevril,  with  a  look  that  was  at  once  both 
clear  and  troubled,  if  the  two  things  be  compatible. 

**  She  is  very  uneasy  about  her  husband,  who  has  been  away 
for  a  week,"  said  Harry. 

"Uneasy  lest  he  should  return,  I  suppose,"  returned  the 
Colonel,  drily, 

"  To  know  what  has  become  of  him,"  said  Harry,  "  and  I  have 
undertaken  to  find  him." 

"  She  is  lucky  to  have  found  such  a  friend,"  remarked  Chevril, 
still  more  icily. 

"  I  think  he  has  got  some  clue  to  Jloscrop's  whereabouts,  that's 
why  I  want  to  find  him,"  said  Harry,  sturdily,  "  and  if  I  am  lucky 
to  find  the  boy  by  his  means,  I  shall  be  able  to  send  them  all  out 
to  the  Colonies  for  a  fresh  start." 

**  Ah !  we  heard  you  thought  of  emigrating,"  said  Chevril. 

"  In  that  case,  I  shan't ;  if  the  boy  be  found  and  brought  back 
to  my  uncle.  Look  here.  Colonel,  here  is  a  note  from  uncle, 
which  he  put  into  my  hands  on  starting." 

"  Ah,  I  see,"  said  Colonel  Bradshaw,  after  reading  the  note, 
"  He  intends  you,  if  the  boy  be  found,  to  look  after  his  interests 
in  the  concern,  with  a  handsome  share  in  the  profits,  and  the 
understanding  that  when  the  boy  comes  of  age  he  takes  the  rest. 
Well,  it*s  handsome  eiiough,  but  why  doesn't  he  do  that  much  for 
you  whether  or  not  ?" 

"  Well,  you  see,  uncle  John  is  of  rather  a  jealous  disposition." 

"I  can  quite  understand  that,"  said  Chevril.  "1  can  quite 
trace  the  under  current  of  feeling." 

"  You're  a  keener  hand  than  I  am,  Chevril,"  said  the  Colonel. 
"  I'm  hanged  if  it  doesn't  seem  all  rot  to  me.  Here's  another 
proviso,  too,  that  I  can't  make  out,  *  provided  that  you  marry 
suitably,  and  in  the  direction  we  talked  of  last  night.'  Now,  that 
seems  to  me  nonsense.     How  can  you  marry  in  a  direction  ?" 

"  I  didn't  know  that  was  there,"  said  Harry,  rather  confusedly, 
stretching  his  hand  out  for  the  note. 

"  That  is  diplomatic  language,  papa,"  said  Chevril  swiftly,  and 
not  without  rancour,  "  and  easy  enough  to  read  between  tlie 
lines.  It  is  Mary,  of  course ;  we  all  know  it  was  intended.  I 
can  congratulate  you,  Harry,  and  am  only  sorry  it  still  hangs  on 
a  thread." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Harry,  "  Mary  is  going  to  offer  herself  as  a 
prize  for  the  most  conclusive  series  of  experiments  in  Hetero- 
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"  Grenesis,"  cried  the  Colonel ;  "  I  didn't  know  she  was  in  that 
line.  I  thought  the  girl,  from  her  talk,  hardly  believed  the 
Bible  ?" 

"  It  is  only  Harry  trying  to  poke  fun  at  us,"  said  Chevril, 
rather  wrathfully,  "  and  I  really  think  you  might  speak  more 
respectfully  of  my  cousin  IMary.  We  have  heard  of  sour  grapes, 
you  know." 

"  Talking  about  that,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  Jukes  tells  me  he 
saw  a  fox,  a  magnificent  dog-fox,"  and  went  on  a  with  a  parti- 
cular account  of  its  track  across  the  country. 

"  Don't  be  vicious  with  me,  Chevril,"  said  Harry.  "  I  want 
your  help  so  much.  You  see  what  a  lot  depends  upon  it  for  me, 
and  besides  that  I  am  awfully  anxious  about  the  little  fellow. 
Now,  if  you  will  only  try  to  pilot  me  ?" 

"  What  can  I  do,  Harry  ?"  said  Chevril,  more  gently.  "  I  will 
do  what  I  can." 

"  You  will  help  me  to  win  my  uncle's  prize.     You  promise  ?'' 

"  Of  course,  I  will  if  I  can.     I  promise  that  sincerely." 

"  I  shall  hold  you  to  that,  Chevril.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I 
have  to  find  this  James  Clayton,  and  I  hardly  know  how  to 
begin.     He  is  a  betting  man  now,  that's  all  the  clue  I  have." 

'*  Stop  a  minute,  said  Chevril.     "  Papa  !     Mr.  Jukes  ?" 

"  Well,  what  about  him  ?" 

"  You  saw  him  to-day  ;  he  is  at  home." 

"  Sm-e  to  be,  I  should  say." 

"  Then,  please  send  James  to  ask  him  to  come  and  smoke  with 

you." 

"All  right,  Chevril,"  said  the  Colonel  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 
"  I'll  send  and  ask  him.  I've  always  found  him  a  very  decent 
fellow,  but  I  didn't  think  you'd  care  to  have  him  in." 

"  There  is  a  reason,  papa,"  said  Chevril.  "  Harry,  Mr.  Jukes 
is  a  betting  man — the  greatest  in  the  northern  circuit,  I  believe. 
He  is  not  a  communicative  man,  generally,  but  I  am  sure  he 
will  tell  me  anything  I  want  to  know,  for — well,  I  can't  help 
feeling  the  man  is  a  victim  of  mine." 

iSIr.  Jukes  presently  made  his  appearance,  feeling  very  much 
flattered  by  such  a  friendly  invitation,  especially  as  Miss  Brad- 
shaw  was  of  the  i«ii^y.  But  smoke,  no  !  might  he  be  torn  by 
wild  horses  if  he  did  such  a  thing  in  her  presence. 

"  Then  I'll  go,"  said  Chevril.  "  I'll  soon  relieve  you  of  my 
presence." 

"  0,  no,  please  don't,  miss,  I  beseech  you.  Cigars  !  I  smoke 
tliem  by  the  hundred — but  there's  only  one  Miss  Bradshaw." 

"  And  that's  not  nie,  but  my  cousin,"  said  Chevril.  But  you 
are  really  very  polite,  i\Ir.  Jukes.  You  set  an  example  to  this 
young  gentleman,  who  doesn't  think  anything  of  fumigating 
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"Well,  miss,  he'll  grow  wiser  perhaps  as  he  gi^ws  older. 
Hell  find  that  mere  worldly  2>leasures,  such  as  smoking  and 
drinking,  pall  upon  the  imagination — while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
presence  of  lovely  woman  is  always  refreshing." 

"  Very  well  put,  Jukes,"  said  the  Colonel.  "  Here,  sit  down, 
man,  mix  yourself  something,  and  take  a  weed.  My  daughter 
doesn't  mind  it." 

But  nothing  would  induce  Mr.  Jukes  to  commit  such  a 
solecism  in  |)oliten(?ss  ;  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  bring  him  to 
talk  about "  shop."  At  last  Chevril  had  to  put  the  question  point 
blank  :  "  Do  you  know  a  ]Mr.  Clayton  ?" 

"  A  good  many,"  said  ^Ir.  Jukes  ;  "but  a  name's  nothing, miss. 
What's  he  like  ?" 

Chevril,  who  was  quick  and  clever  with  her  pencil,  drew  an  out- 
line of  the  man  on  an  envelope. 

"  Of  course,  I  know  the  man,"  chuckled  Mr.  Jukes,  "  and 
beautifully  you've  designed  him,  miss.  *  Nobbier  Jem'  is  the 
name  he  generally  goes  by." 

*'  And  a  very  good  name  for  him  too,"  growled  the  Colonel. 
"  Not  that  I've  found  him  a  nobbier,  miss.     We've  had  some 
little  transactions  together,  and  he's  always  parted  with  alacrity." 
"  Lightly  come,  lightly  gone,"  muttered  Colonel  Bradshawi 
Chevril  frowned  at  her  father,  fearing  that  he  might  break  out 
with  some  denunciation  of  Mr.  Clayton's  evil-doings ;    and  she 
rightly  judged  that  if  Mr.  Jukes  thought  that  his  friend  was 
"  wanted "  in  an  unpleasant  sense,  he  would  draw  in  his  horns, 
and  become  uncommunicative. 

"  My  cousin  here,"  said  Chevril  sweetly  to  Mr.  Jukes,  "  is 
anxious  to  have  a  word  with  Mr.  Clayton.  Could  you,  to  oblige 
me,  put  him  in  the  way  of  it  ?" 

"  Your  word  is  my  law,  miss.  Premising  it  is  nothing  to  hurt 
the  young  man  ?" 

"  On  the  contrary,  very  much  to  his  advantage." 
"  That's  well,  miss ;  and  on  your  assurance  to  that  eflFect, 
I'll  just  drop  a  line  to  my  secretary  at  the  Turf  Club,  Manches- 
ter, who,  I  believe,  has  some  money  to  pay  this  very  gentleman 
next  Monday,  and  in  consequence  is  pretty  sure  to  see  him — 
requesting  him  to  arrange  a  meeting." 

"  That  will  do  famously,  Mr.  Jukes,  and  thank  you  very  much," 
said  Chevril,  with  a  sweet  smile  and  an  ajjproving  glance  from 
her  violet  eyes,  that  made  JNIr.  Jukes  quite  happy  for  the 
moment. 

When  Mr.  Jukes  rose  to  go,  the  Colonel,  who  was  very  polite, 
undertook  to  see  him  out ;  and,  indeed,  a  stranger  might  easily 
have  broken  his  neck  in  going  down  the  steps,  or  impaled 
himself  on  the  spiked  railings. 

"  You  have  begun  well,  Chevril,"  said  Harry.  "  I  shall  go 
straight  to  my  man  now,  instead  of  beating  about  for  days,  as  I 
might  otherwise  have  donei'* 
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« It's  all  a  fluke,"  said  Chevril ;  "  a  mere  chance." 
"  You  are  my  good  genius,"  said  Harry,  tirarmly.    •*  I  hAve 
known  that  from  the  first." 

"  Then  you  have  not  made  much  use  of  the  knowledge,"  said 
Chevril ;  "  but  anyhow,  I  have  not  been  your  evil  genius,  as 
some  people  have." 

"I know  what  you  moan,"  said  Harry.  "You  have  been 
hammering  away  at  me  all  the  time,  but  indeed  you  do  us  both 
injustice  ;  Bessie  is  all  right,  if  you'll  believe  me." 

"  I  would '  rather  ha\'e  a  more  disinterested  witness,"  said 
Chevril,  coldly. 

"  That's  where  it  is,"  said  Harry,  rising  and  walking  about  the 
room  excitedly.  "  If  I'd  behaved  really  badly  to  the  girl,  and 
then  left  her  to  make  the  best  of  it,  I  should  never  have  heard  a 
word  about  it  from  anyone.  But  she  was  a  warm-hearted,  nice 
young  thiu.f^f,  and  we  were  fond  of  each  other." 

"  I  don't  invite  these  confidences,  remember." 

"  No,  only  you  think  you  know  something  about  the  matter, 
and  of  course  judge  the  very  worst." 

"  Naturally,  that  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  'good  genii," 
said  Chevril,  with  a  provoking  smile. 

"  Now,  look  here,"  said  Harry,  "  don't  be  a  provoking  old 
thing.  You've  been  very  good  to  Bessie,  I  must  say,  and  I 
want  you  to  be  good  to  her  still.  Do  you  think  I  should  ask  you 
if  I  could  not  ask  it  honestly  ?" 

"  Well,  no,"  said  Chevril,  a  little  mollified ;  "  I  believe  you 
are  so  far  true." 

The  Colonel  here  returned  from  wishing  j\'Ir.  Jukes  "  good 
night,"  so  nothing  more  could  be  said. 


CHAPTER  XI.— Aren't  \^-e  Quits? 

Harry's  few  days  at  Crow's  Green  were  marked  with  white 
chalk  in  his  private  calendar.  For  he  was  with  Chevril  con- 
stantly, and  she  was  very  kind  to  him.  They  had  one  day  with 
the  hounds ;  a  pottering  kind  of  day,  riding  about  from  covert 
to  covert  with  a  spirit  of  expectation  now  and  then,  soon  quenched 
in  disappointment.  But  Harry  rode  by  his  cousin  all  day  long, 
and  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  there  was  no  run, 
as  it  might  have  separated  them;  and  the  much  maligned 
boots  were  really  very  nice,  and  Cheml's  [habit  was  quite  as 
long  as  that  of  any  lady  present. 

"  Anyhow,  customs  change,  and  why  on  earth  should  not  the 
people  change  with  them  ?"  thought  Harry. 

"  I'm  sorry  it  hasn't  been  a  better  day  for  you,  Harry,"  said 
Chevril,  as  they  rode  away  home,  the  last  fox  hayiJig  bepn 
ipoigiqossl/  <;ljoj)p,e4  19  the  f  OW,  °  Q'^'^"^  ^^  v^OOg le 
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Harry  said  it  could  not  have  been  a  better  day,  almost  perfect 
in  its  kind,  and  that  he  wished  the  day  had  lasted  for  a  year. 

"  That's  nonsense,"  said  Chevril,  "yon  can't  J  enjoy  pottering 
about  like  that." 

''It  depends  upon  the  pott^rers,"  said  Harry,  "I  could  potter 
with  you  for  ever." 

Chevril  only  laughed  at  the  young  man's  enthusiasm.  "  You 
ought  to  have  been  the  grand  Turk,"  she  said,  "you  mak^  love 
to  so  many  people  at  a  time.  To-morrow,  I  suppose,  you  will 
be  talking  of  me  the  same  as  you  talk  of  poor  Mary?" 

"  It  wasn't  quite  fair  to  say  what  I  did,"  said  Harry,  repent- 
antly, "but  then  I  wanted  so  thoroughly  to  disabuse  you  of  the 
notion  you  had  got  into  your  head." 

"As  if  it  mattered  to  me,"  said  Chevril,  with  a  scornful  toss 
of  her  head. 

"I  was  beginning  to  hope  it  did.  I  was  beginning  to  think 
you  took  an  interest  in  my  affairs." 

"So  I  do,  Harry,"  cried  Che\Til.  "That  is  in  the  really  im- 
portant concerns  of  your  life.  I  don't  care  whether  you  marry 
Polly  or  Hetty  much,  but  I  should  like  to  see  you  taking  care  of 
your  chances  in  life,  and  not  throwing  them  away  with  such 
graceful  ease.     I  should  like  to  see  you — one  of  the  firm." 

"If  you  would  come  into  the  firm,  too,"  said  Harry,  "I  would 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  get  there." 

"Nobody  has  asked  me  yet,"  said  Chevril,  starting  her  horse 
into  a  canter. 

"Well,  but  will  you,  Chevril?" 

"Wait  till  you  are  entitled  to  ask  the  question,"  said  Chevril, 
over  her  shoulder,  "you  are  only  an  understrapper  yet,  re- 
member." 

Next  day  was  Sunday,  with  a  storm  of  sleet  and  snow  that 
kept  them  all  to  the  house ;  but  a  very  pleasant  day  for  Harry, 
and  presumably  to  his  cousin,  who  was  very  amiable  and 
charming.  There  was  to  be  a  very  early  breakfast  next  morn- 
ing to  enable  Harry  to  reach  Manchester  in  time  to  meet  Mr. 
Clajrton,  and  for  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter  to  drive  to  a 
distant  meet;  but  a  keen  frost  came  on  in  the  night,  and  early 
morning  showed  keenly  twinkling  stiirs,  with  the  world  below 
like  cast  iron  in  its  texture. 

"No  hunting  to-day," — just  awake  and  seeing  abundant 
signs  of  the  temperature  on  the  windows  of  his  bedroom — said 
the  Colonel  with  a  sigh  of  half  thankfulness,  and  was  turning 
round  to  go  to  sleep  again,  when  he  heard  a  knock  at  the  door 
and  his  daughter's  voice : — 

"Papa!  we  are  in  for  a  week's  firost  at  least." 

"Then  call  me  at  the  end  of  it,  Chevril,"  said  her  fether,  with 
something  between  a  groan  and  a  yawn. 

"No;  get  up  at  once  and  take  me  to  Mfmc)ie9ter  wit}^  £^un^r 
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I  have  lots  of  shopping  to  do,  and  you  can  help  Harry,  I  know, 
with  that  man  Clajrton." 

After  sundry  protests  from  the  Colonel,  arising  from  his  sleepy 
condition,  he  acceded  to  the  plan,  and  the  whole  party,  ere  day- 
light was  yet  fully  established,  were  on  their  way  to  the  cotton 
metropolis. 

In  the  outskirts  of  Manchester,  in  the  low-lying  parts  border- 
ing upon  the  network  of  canals,  whose  dark,  turbid  waters  when 
stirred  by  some  passing  boat  give  forth  a  fetid  and  overpowering 
stench,  there  stands — or  stood — ^a  large  rambling  brick  building, 
the  entrance  to  which  was  by  huge  rusty  gates  of  iron,  opening 
— when  they  were  opened,  which  was  seldom  now — ^upon  a  large 
paved  yard.  Overhead  was  a  huge  structure  of  black  beams,  on 
the  top  of  which  stood  astride  a  monstrous  kind  of  engine,  red 
with  rust,  weathered,  at  places,  into  holes,  that  had  once  been 
a  steam  crane.  All  around  were  black  cinders  and  shining 
scoricGy  the  result  of  innumerable  tons  of  iron  fused  and 
moulded  in  the  days  when  the  place  had  been  a  foundry.  The 
firm  that  owned  it  had  gone  into  bankruptcy,  and  the  building 
itself  was  for  sale,  as  a  large  board  outside,  almost  illegible  from 
dirt  and  smoke,  endeavoured  to  inform  the  passers-by.  Not 
that  the  passers-by  were  likely  to  prove  customers  for  the 
desirable  leasehold  property.  On  one  side  was  a  coal  wharf 
little  used,  on  the  other  a  street  of  frowsy  houses,  whose  interiors 
were  still  more  disreputable  than  their  outward  seeming.  It 
was  about  the  most  forsaken,  desolate  place  you  can  conceive ; 
with  a  pall  of  damp,  misty  smoke  and  evil-smelling  fumes 
hanging  about  it  almost  continually.  On  the  few  days  in 
the  year  when  the  sum  shone  upon  it,  its  aspect  was  still  more 
deplorable. 

This  was  the  place  where  Jem  Moscrop  had  chosen  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  his  young  charge.  Ruinous  as  the  building  was  in 
many  parts,  there  was  a  room  in  the  interior  that  had  once  been 
the  office  of  the  heads  of  the  firm  which  was  still  weather-proof 
and  habitable ;  and  Jem  had  obtained  leave  from  the  agent, 
who  had  the  letting  of  the  premises,  here  to  take  up  his  abode, 
and  here  Jem  could  leave  the  boy  in  safety  with  the  run  of  the 
cinder-covered  yard.  It  was  little  likely  that  anybody  would 
come  to  look  for  him,  and  he  certainly  could  not  run  away ;  for 
the  only  exit,  except  for  the  firmly-barred  iron  gat«s,  was  by  a 
long  narrow  passage,  flanked  by  a  timekeeper's  lodge,  and  issuing 
into  the  open  by  a  narrow,  heavy  door,  of  which  Jem  had  the 
key.  Moscrop  dreaded  an  attempt  to  kidnap  the  boy,  for  although 
hehad  the  law  on  his  side,  he  did  not  undervalue  the  power  of 
John  Bradshaw's  money.  He  felt  sure  that  search  would  be 
made  for  him  and  the  boy ,  and  for  that  reason  for  several  weeks 
after  he  had  carried  off  the  boy  he  forbore  to  make  any  efforts  to 
get  work^    And  that  time  he  employed  in  reduoi: 
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jection.  At  first,  the  boy  was  stubborn  and  rebellious.  He 
doubled  his  fists  and  scowled  at  his  new  guardian,  and  resolutely 
disobeyed  all  his  commands ;  but  the  contest  was  too  unequal  to 
last  long.  Moscrop  had  no  tenderness  towards  the  lad,  and 
being  a  stem,  resolute  man,  without  the  slightest  compunction 
in  amninistering  corporal  punishment,  soon  taught  him  to  quail 
before  his  voice,  A  fustian  suit  that  he  bought  at  a  cheap  slop 
shop  replaced  the  smart  velvet  knickerbockers,  and  a  pair  of  clogs 
and  a  flat,  union  workhouse  kind  of  cap  completed  the  metamor- 
phosis. The  dress  reacted  on  the  boy's  mind;  a  great  gulf 
seemed  to  be  fixed  between  his  fonner  and  his  present  state. 
He  no  longer  rebelled,  but  fell  into  a  lethargic  kind  of  sullen- 
ness.  By  and  bye,  he  would  begin  to  forget,  to  accommodate 
himself  to  circumstances,  to  work  into  his  new  groove,  and  then 
Moscrop  would  find  him  of  use.  It  was  no  use  yet  trying  to  get 
him  to  work,  nor  could  Jem  venture  to  send  him  to  school.  Dull 
and  wretched  was  the  boy's  life  within  his  prison,  so  dull  that  he 
began  to  greet  with  pleasure  the  return  of  his  gaoler.  Moscrop, 
when  not  crossed,  had  a  share  of  good  nature  about  him.  He 
would  bring  home  for  the  lad  packets  of  "goodies,"  and  so  on. 
The  first  time  that  little  Jack  began  to  acknowledge  to  himself 
that  there  might  even  be  the  glimmering  of  pleasure  in  his  new 
life,  was  when  he  opened  and  began  to  eat  a  roll  of  Ormskirk 
gingerbread.  Then,  on  Sunday,  Moscrop  would  take  the  boy 
for  a  walk,  sometimes  right  out  into  the  country,  where  they 
would  have  tea  and  ham  and  eggs  at  some  little  inn,  and  back 
to  the  foundry  at  nightfall.  Moscrop  had  still  a  little  money 
left,  but  his  funds  were  getting  low,  and  it  would  soon  be 
necessary  that  he  should  get  work. 

When  once  he  set  about  it,  he  was  not  long  in  succeeding ; 
and  that  with  a  firm  of  carriers,  who  collected  goods  for  the 
railway.  The  hours  of  work  were  long,  and  finished  lat«  at 
night,  and  now,  therefore.  Jack  was  left  a  good  deal  alone. 
Alone  to  ramble  about  the  cinder  covered  yard,  and  climb  about 
the  beams  of  the  big  crane.  He  could  not  see  through  the  bars 
of  the  great  iron  gates,  because  they  were  boarded  up  above 
the  height  of  a  man.  As  the  days  dragged  on,  and  Jack  found 
that  Moscrop  was  away  from  morning  till  night  continually,  he 
began  to  form  vague  ideas  of  escape.  If  he  could  only  clamber 
up  to  the  top  of  the  gate,  there  was  surely  space  between  the 
spikes  at  the  top  and  the  masonry,  for  a  fellow  his  size  to 
scramble  through.  He  tried  it,  and  missed  his  footing  when 
near  the  top,  and  fell  spraining  his  ankle  grievously;  and  there 
he  lay  on  the  stone  pavement  till  Moscrop  came  home.  The 
boy  had  been  punished  enough,  but  Moscrop  gave  him  a  little 
stem  reproof,  and  then  sat  up  half  the  night  bathing  the 
injured  limb  with  whiskey  and  water.  Now  that  the  boy  had 
got  a  notion  of  escaping  into  his  head,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
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shut  him  up  more  strictly  than  before.  He  must  be  locked  up 
in  the  room  during  the  time  his  guardian  was  away.  There  was 
a  good  lock  on  the  door,  but  the  key  was  broken  and  could  not 
be  used.  Jim  would  not  bring  a  locksmith  to  the  place,  he  was 
too  much  afraid  of  detection.  He  would  take  the  lock  and  key 
to  the  locksmith.  Jim  managed  with  a  good  deal  of  trouble  to 
take  out  the  screws  with  his  pocket  knife,  breaking  the  knife  in 
the  process  and  cutting  his  own  fingers.  So  when  he  brought 
the  lock  back  with  the  key  properly  adjusted  he  borrowed  a 
screw  driver  to  screw  it  on  with. 

Next  day,  before  going  to  work,  Jim  put  a  pitcher  of  water 
and  a  loaf  of  bread  by  the  boy's  bedside,  and  left  him  there  still 
asleep,  locking  the  door  behind  him  and  pocketing  the  key. 
The  outer  door  he  also  locked,  and  hid  the  key  away  according 
to  his  custom.  The  boy's  foot  was  little  better,  still  inflamed 
and  much  swollen.  So  that  this  precaution  was  almost  needless, 
but  it  was  well  not  to  leave  a  loophole  to  chance. 

At  noon  that  day  Jim  was  sitting  on  the  side  of  his  lurry 
waiting  to  draw  into  a  hovel  to  unload  some  goods,  when  some 
one  struck  him  on  the  shoulder.  He  turned  round  and  saw  his 
son-in-law  Clayton. 

"  What,  you're  still  at  large  then  ?  "  he  said  dryly,  in  reply  to 
Clayton's  greeting.  He  had  no  mind  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  man ;  but  Clayton  did  not  mean  to  be  shaken  ofi'.  His 
father-in-law  had  assumed  new  interest  in  his  eyes  now  that  he 
was  the  custodian  of  so  much  possible  wealth. 

"Look  here,  old  man,"  began  Clayton,  "you've  got  hold  of  a 
good  thing  and  I  don't  mean  to  let  you  have  it  all  to  yourself. 
Fair  does,  old  boy,  fair  does." 

"  I've  no  good  thing  about  me,  but  hard  work,"  replied  Jem, 
HuUenlv.  "  I  doubt  thou'rt  none  so  ready  to  take  thy  share  of 
that."  " 

"  Good,  for  you,  old  man,"  said  Clayton,  laughing.  "  That's 
why  you  look  so  poor.  If  you'd  work  less  and  scheme  more, 
you'd  happen  wear  as  good  a  coat  as  me." 

Moscrop  eyed  his  son-in-law  with  some  contempt.  He 
certainly  was  well  dressed,  but  with  a  bloated,  sodden  look  in 
his  face  that  marred  the  effect  of  his  apparel. 

"  Pull  up  thy  sleeves,  lad,  and  let's  look  at  thy  wrist  links. 
Are  they  gold  or  iron  ?  "  retorted  Jem,  sententiously. 

"Gold,  lad,  gold,"  cried  Clayton  exhibiting  a  flashy  pair  of 
solitaireSf  with  a  laugh;  but  I  mean  to  have  diamonds  next. 
What  have  you  done  with  the  child  ?  " 

This  last  question  was  put  with  startling  suddenness,  and 
with  a  glare  of  affected  fierceness. 

"He's  my  lad,  and  not  thine." 

"I  mean  to  take  a  share  of  him,  anyhow.  Hctve  you  heard 
tb»t  JobBnie  Brwishaw'9  wife's  d^ad  ? ''  .^g,,,,  ,^ Google 
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"What,  dead?  Poor  creatiire,"  cried  Jem,  in  surprise,  mixed 
with  some  kind  of  remorse. 

"Aye,  she's  dead.  She  never  got  over  the  fright  you  gave 
her.  You  killed  her,  man,  just  as  if  you'd  felled  her  with  a 
pole  axe." 

Jem  jumped  off  his  cart,  and  began  to  shuffle  about  in 
uncontrollable  excitement.  "Eh,  I'm  sony,  I'm  sorry," he  cried, 
"but  it's  the  way  of  life,  the  good  sufifer  for  the  bad.  Eh,  it 
looks  as  if  this  were  quits." 

**  And  do  vou  know,  old  man,"  cried  Clayton,  seizing  him  by 
the  arm,  "that  she's  left  the  kid  ten  thousand  pounds  ?" 

Jim  looked  astonished,  but  he  was  not  going  to  own  to  any 
surprise.     "Does  it  make  any  difference  to  thee?" 

"A  lot  of  difference.  I'm  coming  to  live  with  you  and  your 
young  swell.  You'll  want  a  private  tutor  to  teach  the  lad  his 
classics.     We've  got  our  chance  now,  father-in  law." 

"Look  here,  James  Clayton,"  said  Moscrop,  after  a  moment's 
thought,  "  I'll  have  no  more  to  do  with  thee.  Whatever  the 
lad  may  have,  or  I  may  have,  thou'lt  get  none  of  it.  So  hook 
it  off." 

Just  then  Jem  had  to  draw  in  to  deliver  his  load,  and  saw  no 
more  of  Clayton  for  the  time.  But  he  felt  he  had  not  seen  the 
last  of  him.  Clayton  would  be  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  boy. 
He  was  worth  money  now,  and  Clayton  was  quite  capable  of 
carrying  him  off  and  selling  him  to  the  enemy. 

Then  Jem  began  to  think  what  that  enemy  was  suffering 
just  now,  and  what  his  revenge  had  brought  upon  him,  and  he 
muttered  more  than  once,  "Aren't  we  quits?"  Was  not  indeed 
the  balance  in  his  favour?  He  had  lost  w  wife.  His  enemy  had 
lost  wife  and  child.  "Aye,  the  jx^or  chikl,"  muttered  Jem.  For 
to  tell  the  truth  Jem  was  beginning  to  relent.  The  boy  had 
won  upon  him,  had  found  out  a  soft  place  or  two  in  his  heart ; 
and  then  what  a  miserable  existence  it  was  for  him,  pining 
away  in  solitude  and  gloom.  What  wrong  had  the  poor  boy 
done  him  ?  And  why  should  he  not  make  him  happy,  now  that 
his  enemy  was  sufficiently  punished  ?  He  thought  the  matter 
over  all  day  long,  and  by  night  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to 
take  the  boy  back  to  his  father;  only  he  would  do  it  himself — 
Clayton  should  not  have  a  word  to  say  in  the  doing  of  it.  He 
would  try  to  get  the  start.  Clayton  had  no  doubt  before  this 
gone  to  his  employers  to  get  his  address.  Moscrop  chuckled  to 
think  how  he  would  be  foiled ;  for  Jem  had  simply  given  his 
address  "at  his  club" — an  underground  room,  where  carters 
out  of  employ  waited  for  a  job — and  nobody  else  knew  anything 
about  it.  But  anyone  would  tell  him  where  Jem  Moscrop  took 
his  horses  to  stable,  and  by  waiting  there  and  following  him 
home,  he  would  be  in  a  fair  way  to  run  him  to  earth.  To  avoid 
tbit;  Jem  mftd«  an  exchange  with  a  carter  who  took  »  diff#rwt 
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company's  goods,  and  stabled  near  their  terminus.  All  that  waf? 
a  bother,  for  Jem  was  anxious  to  get  home,  feeling  imeasy 
about  the  boy  left  there  in  the  foundry,  helpless  and  alone.  As 
it  turned  out,  it  was  a  busy  night  on  Jem's  new  beat.  It  was 
nine  o'clock  before  he  took  his  last  load,  and  drove  ofiF  at  a 
tearing  pace  for  the  terminus  with  a  heavy  lot  of  huge  iron- 
bound  cases  and  bales.  There  were  few  people  about,  and  the 
roar  of  the  waggon  as  if  dashed  along  at  full  s[>eed  was  sufficient 
notice  to  those  few  to  keep  out  (rf  the  way.  The  horses  knew 
well  enough  that  it  was  the  last  load  nud  that  stables  were  in 
prospect,  and  pulltMl  double.  J(Mn's  hook  wjus  not  a  bad  instru- 
ment for  driving,  but  it  recjuired  management,  and  after  all  was 
not  so  handy  as  the  member  it  replaced.  A  sudden  i)hmge  from 
one  of  the  horses  plucked  away  the  reins  from  Jem,  He  jumped 
off  quickly  to  recover  them,  something  caught,  Jem  was  thro\^TX 
down  and  the  loaded  wagon  passed  over  him,  leaving  him 
crushed  and  senseless  on  the  ground.  He  was  taken  at  once  to 
the  Infirmary  and  lay  there  almost  insensible,  groaning  now  and 
then,  all  that  night. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Clayton  had  gone  about  his  business  not  at  all 
discouraged  at  his  father-in-law's  coldness.  He  was  in  exceed- 
ingly good  feather  that  morning,  having  won  fifty  pounds  on 
the  Southerby  Steeplechases,  and  his  debtor  was  INlr.  Jukes, 
famed  for  the  punctuality  of  his  payments.  Either  Mr.  Jukes 
or  his  secretary,  was  certain  to  be  found  at  the  Turf  Club  that 
morning  (Monday)  to  settle  accounts.  The  said  Club  was  not 
at  all  of  an  exclusive  character ;  indeed,  on  the  payment  of  ten 
shillings  all  the  world  might  belong  to  it,  without  any  formali- 
ties of  ballot  or  election.  But  the  advantages  were  not  of  a  high 
order.  There  was  a  big,  half-furnished  room  at  the  Fountain 
Hotel,  and  you  could  order  what  you  wanted  by  ringing  the  bell 
and  summoning  the  waiter ;  but  that  was  an  advantage  enjoyed 
also  by  the  general  public  who  had  not  paid  ten  shillings.  In 
addition  you  had  a  possible  ground  of  action  against  the  police 
force,  who  insisted  upon  making  a  raid  upon  the  premises  every 
now  and  then,  and  hauling  the  persons  present  oflF  to  prison. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  there  was  no  contreteTnjjs  of  the 
kind.  Clayton  was  there  to  receive  his  money,  and  did  receive 
it,  and  young  Bradshaw  held  him  by  the  arm  next  moment. 
Clayton  turned  white,  yellow,  and  green  in  fear,  rage,  and 
"T^^ealousy. 

"I  want  to  have  nothing  to  say  to  you,"  said  Clayton,  pushing 
past  young  Bradshaw  and  making  for  the  door.  And  Harry 
tried  in  vain  to  get  him  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say.  But  at 
the  outer  door  stood  Colonel  Bradshaw,  and  with  him  a  man 
who  had  the  air  of  a  policeman  in  plain  clothes.  Clayton  was 
now  thoroughly  frightened ;  his  knees  shook  under  him,  like  a 
man  in  a  uightmare;  he  felt  unable  to  oiake  an  effort  to  get 
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away.  At  the  Coloners  invitation  he  accompanied  him  to  a 
private  room,  where  Harry  Bradshaw  joined  them. 

"Look  here,"  said  the  Colonel,  "we  don't  intend  to  punish 
you  as  you  deserve,  if  you  are  straightforward  with  us.  For 
certain  family  reasons,  my  nephew  here  is  anxious  to  find  your 
wife's  father,  and  the  boy  he  has  in  charge.  Help  us  to  find  the 
boy,  and  to  induce  Moscrop  to  give  him  up,  and  we  should  be 
willing  to  overlook  the  past." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  boy,"  said  Clayton  sullenly, 
but  with  a  tremour  in  his  voice  that  showed  how  fast  his 
courage  was  oozing  away. 

"But  you  know  something  of  Moscrop.  Let  us  hope  so,  any- 
how," said  the  Colonel,  "  for  if  you  can  do  nothing  for  us,  we  can 
do  nothing  for  you."    • 

Clayton  pondered  for  a  while.  After  all,  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  be  clear  of  this  trouble  that  was  hanging  over  him— 
with  no  thought,  as  now,  at  every  unexpected  greeting,  that 
it  was  some  one  come  to  hale  him  away  to  prison.  He  reflected, 
too,  that  unaided  he  was  hardly  likely  to  be  able  to  find  out 
where  Jem  had  hidden  the  boy. 

"Well  I've  seen  him  lately,"  he  admitted,  "and  I  think  I 
could  put  anybody  on  the  trail." 

"That's  all  we  want,"  said  the  Colonel,  "there  is  a  gentleman 
connected  with  the  police  force  outside,  who  will  entrust  himself 
to  your  guidance." 

Clayton  felt  that  he  was  fairly  in  the  toils,  and  that  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  a  hearty  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  those 
who  had  him  in  their  power.  And  then  he  walked  oflf  quietly, 
arm  in  arm  with  the  police  officer,  to  show  the  way  to  the  office 
of  Moscrop's  employer.  They  had  no  difficulty  there  in  finding 
out  all  that  these  people  knew  about  Moscrop;  but  there  was  no 
address  to  be  discovered.  It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
have  found  Moscrop  himself,  knowing  the  number  of  the  lurry 
which  he  drove ;  but  even  if  they  found  him  it  would  be 
impossible  to  force  him  to  disclose  where  he  had  hidden  the  boy. 
Moscrop  had  committed  no  offence  against  the  law — was,  indeed, 
more  entitled  to  its  protection  than  those  in  search  of  him,  only 
they  had  money  and  position  on  their  side.  The  cleanest  way, 
as  the  officer  expressed  it,  was  to  set  some  one  to  watch  at  the 
stables  for  his  return,  and  follow  him  home.  But,  as  we  are 
aware,  Jem's  native  shrewdness  had  anticipated  this  device,  and 
taken  means  to  fnistrate  it. 

All  that  day  poor  little  Jack  had  spent  alone  in  a  good  deal 
of  pain  and  confusion  of  mind.  Darkness  came  in ;  it  was  a  wild, 
rainy  night,  and  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the  rain  was  appalling 
in  the  darkness  and  loneliness.  Still  the  boy  hoped  for  Jem's 
return.  He  was  often  late,  and  with  Jem  would  come  light  and 
company,  and  perhaps  something  nice  for  supperj^imd  happily 
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for  the  boy  he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  whfle  he  was  still  expecting 
Jem,  not  waking  till  dawn  was  in  the  sky.  He  was  not  so  much 
frightened  then,  but  most  uneasy  about  his  guardian,  who  had 
never  been  out  at  night  before.  And  then  he  was  quite  faint 
and  weak  from  hunger  and  the  pain  in  his  ankle.  And  there 
was  but  little  of  the  loaf  left  now,  and  the  pitcher  of  water  was 
quite  empty,  and  there  was  small  chance  of  its  being  re- 
plenished. As  the  day  went  on  he  began  to  feel  all  the  terrors 
of  a  child  abandoned  and  left  to  starve.  He  began  to  shout  and 
cry,  but  there  were  no  neighbours  to  hear  him;  his  voice  was 
lost  in  the  big  empty  building.  The  fortunate  legatee  of  ten 
thousand  pounds,  for  whom  were  waiting  all  the  advantages  that 
wealth  could  procure,  now  stood  a  fine  chance  of  being  starved 
to  death. 


CHAPTER  XIL— Unlocked. 

Early  in  the  morning  came  news  of  ]Moscro[).  To  wit,  that 
he  was  now  lying  in  the  accident  ward  of  the  Manchester 
Infirmary.  The  Colonel  and  Hany  Bradshaw  hurried  to  the  8i)ot. 
The  man  was  much  worse,  and  not  likely  to  live  many  hours. 
They  were  admitted  to  see  him,  but  although  sensible  he  was 
quite  unable  to  articulate  anything.  He  tried  hard  to  speak, 
but  in  vain.  His  daughter  had  been  telegraphed  for,  and  shortly 
after  arrived,  accompanied  by  her  husband.  The  dying  man 
could  only  look  wistfully  from  one  to  the  other,  Bessie,  kneel- 
ing in  tears  by  his  pillow,  was  able  to  catch  but  inarticulate 
murmurs.  But  she  saw  that  his  eyes  passed  from  her  to  her 
husband,  and  she  caught  at  his  meaning.  "  James,"  she  said  to 
her  husband,  *'  I  think  he'd  like  us  to  join  hands  together." 
This  was  done,  and  the  expression  of  Moscrop's  face  showed 
that  his  daughter  read  his  thoughts  aright.  Still  he  was  not 
satisfied,  but  looked  hard  at  the  Colonel,  and  then  at  his  son- 
in-law. 

"  He'd  ask  you,  sir,  I  think,"  said  Bessie,  tremulously,  "  not  to 
be  hard  on  James  here." 

"  Well,  I  promise  that,'*  said  the  Colonel,  rather  huskily. 
*'  Let  him  behave  well  to  you,  and  do  what  he  can  to  make 
restitution.  You've  had  some  wrong  done  you,  Moscrop ;  let 
it  be  forgiven  on  your  side." 

The  dying  man  seemed  to  assent  to  this. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  tell  us  where  is  the  boy  ?" 

Moscrop  made  a  desperate  efibrt  to  speak,  but  the  hand  of 
death  was  upon  him.  His  body  stiffened,  his  last  breath  rattled 
in  his  throat  and — he  was  gone. 

There  was  nothing  found  among  the  dead  man's  belongings 
to  throw  any  light  upon  where  the  boy  was  hidden*/^ -Nothijog 
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at  all  indeed,  except  a  few  coppers,  a  tobacco  pi^^e,  and  a  key — 
an  ordinary  door  key,  very  much  rusted. 

A  kind  of  council  was  held  at  the  Colonel's  rooms  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel.  Tha  police  officer  was  present,  and  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  there  was  no  cause  for  any  uneasiness  about 
the  lad.  Moscroj)  had  left  him,  no  doubt,  in  charge  of  some 
one  while  he  was  away.  The  report  of  the  accident  would  be 
sure  to  reach  this  person,  who  would  then  come  forward  with 
the  boy.  In  the  meantime  the  police  would  keep  their  eyes 
open.  By-and-bye,  if  nothing  came  to  light,  an  advertisement 
would  perhaps  be  advisable  ;  but  it  would  not  be  well  to  show 
that  anything  depended  upon  his  being  found.  As  an  ordinary 
orphan  lad  in  humble  life,  those  who  had  him  would  be  glad 
to  get  rid  of  him ;  but  let  money  once  be  hinted  at,  and 
there  might  arise  quite  extravagant  demands. 

The  Colonel  and  Harry  were  inclined  to  agree,  but  Chevril 
strongly  dissented  from  this  view. 

"I  don't  like  the  look  of  that  key,"  said  Chevril,  with  a 
shudder.  **  It  seems  to  tell  of  some  desolate,  deserted  place, 
left  to  the  rats  and  spiders  for  long  years.  See  how  deeply  the 
rust  has  eaten  into  it,  and  yet  it  has  been  carried  in  the  man's 
l)0cket  for  some  days  ;  and  there  is  a  little  oil  in  the  wards  to 
show  that  it  has  been  used  recently ;  and  there  is  one  little 
place  where  it  is  quite  bright." 

"  The  young  lady  is  right,"  said  the  police  officer,  examining 
the  key.  "  It  has  been  repaired,  and  evidently  by  a  skilled 
workman." 

"  Then  supix)sing  you  try  all  the  locksmiths  within  a  certain 
radius?" 

The  man  nodded  approvingly,  the  trail  seemed  promising.  It 
was  not  long  before  the  locksmith  was  found ;  but,  alas  !  the  ti*ail 
seemed  to  end  where  it  began,  for  the  key  had  not  been  mended 
on  the  premises  to  which  it  belonged,  llie  man  who  had 
brought  it  with  the  lock  to  be  mended  was,  no  doubt,  Moscrop, 
but  they  were  as  far  away  as  ever  from  knowing  his  late  hiding 
place.  It  was  tantilising  to  have  begun  so  well,  and  to  fail ; 
and  what  evidence  there  was  went  to  confinn  Chevril's  instinc- 
tive deduction  from  the  rusty  key,  that  it  belonged  to  some 
disused  building.  For,  had  AJosorop  been  in  lodgings,  was  it 
likely  that  he  would  have  lieon  allowed  to  cany  off  the  lock  of 
his  room  in  that  way?  And  then  the  lock,  according  to  the 
locksmith's  report,  was  of  very  su))erior  quality,  and  of  a  much 
better  make  than  would  be  used  about  a  cottage  dwelling  or 
working  man's  house,  such  as  Moscrop  was  likely  to  inhabit. 
That  was  all  very  vague,  however,  and  hardly  worth  thinking  of 
had  there  been  any  other  clue.  The  locksmith  appeared  before 
the  committee,  consisting  of  the  Colonel  and  his  daughter  and 
young   Bradshaw,  hut  nothing  more  could  they  make  of  him. 
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Only  as  he  was  retiring,  after  being  paid  for  his  loss  of  time,  he 
suddenly  remembered  a  trifling  circumstance.  The  man  borrowed 
a  screwdriver  to  put  on  the  lock,  promising  to  return  it  directly, 
and,  indeed,  had  kept  his  word,  as  he  had  not  been  away  five 
minutes — that  is,  a  conventional  five  minutes,  for  the  lock- 
smith owned  that  he  had  not  timed  it  by  watch  of  clock.  He 
was  at  work,  too,  and  time  passes  quickly  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  was  sure  the  man  had  not  been  away  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

"  That  is  to  say,"  said  Chevril,  now  ardently  interested  in  the 
result  of  the  search,  "  the  place  where  the  boy  is  hidden  must 
be  within  the  radius  of  a  mile  from  the  locksmith's  house,  pro- 
bably less  than  a  mile." 

Still,  a  circle  of  two  miles  in  diameter,  full  of  houses  and 
works  is  not  easy  to  be  explored.  But,  even  assuming  that 
Chevril's  idea  should  eventually  prove  correct,  that  the  key 
belonged  to  some  long-disused  building,  did  not  that  considerably 
narrow  their  area  of  search  ? 

The  police  officer  admitted  that  it  did,  and  indeed  there 
could  be  obtained,  without  any  difficulty,  a  list  of  these  empty 
buildings.  There  were  rates  of  all  kinds  collected,  and  when 
buildings  were  unoccupied  these  rates  were  no  longer  paid  ;  and 
the  collector  of  these  rates  would  remember  at  once,  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy,  any  buildings  in  his  district^abandoned  for  some 
years. 

They  instantly  decided  to  act  on  the  policeman's  suggestion, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  a  list  of  such  disused  buildings  was 
in  the  possession  of  that  worthy  functionary.  As  it  happened, 
the  list  was  a  lengthy  one,  for  it  was  a  part  of  the  city  which 
manufactures  and  trade  had  begun  to  desert,  and  which  had 
not  been  taken  up  for  men's  habitations.  It  would  have  been 
a  weary  task  to  search  them  all,  and  on  the  strength  of  a  mere 
guess.  Why,  the  very  task  of  getting  the  keys  of  all  these 
premises  would  be  a  heavy  one,  scattered  as  they  would  be, 
some  in  the  hands  of  agents  or  proprietors,  some  in  charge  of 
the  police. 

"  Stop,"  cried  Chevril,  "  I  have  an  idea ;  you  wouldn't  mind 
taking  all  this  trouble,  perhaps.  Not  to  make  a  fuss  about  a 
lost  child  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  to  make  believe  you  want 
a  place  for  some  new  works — I  mean  the  trouble  to  get  the 
keys." 

It  took  more  than  a  day  to  get  them  all  together — a  curious 
collection  of  keys — not  of  artistic  value,  but  worth  something  as 
old  iron ;  and  this  was  the  third  day  from  that  of  Moscrop's 
accident.  The  inquest  had  been  held,  and  as  much  publicity 
given  as  possible  to  the  facts,  in  hopes  that  some  one  would 
come  forward  with  the  boy ;  but  now  there  did  not  saem  to  be 
much  chance  of  this. 
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•  **  Where  shall  we  begin,  Miss  ?"  said  the  police-oflScer,  with  a 
glance,  half-amused,  half-impatient,  as  one  watching  the 
vagaries  of  a  spoilt  child.  The  Colonel  himself  was  sceptical  of 
his  daughter  doing  any  good,  and  Harry  felt  sure  it  was  all 
nonsense.  Big  placards  all  over  the  city,  with  "A  thousand 
pounds  reward  "  in  huofe  letters,  commended  itself  most  to  his 
judgment.  But  Chevril  was  on  her  mettle.  She  would  show 
these  dull-witted  men  what  a  woman  could  do. 

"  Mr. "  said  Chevril,  with  a  sweet  smile,  "  you  have  carried 

out  your  task  most  admirably.  I  see  there  are  only  two  places 
in  all  this  long  list  where  the  keys  are  missing.'' 

"  Yes,  Miss,  that  is  quite  correct." 

"  Very  well,  then,  we  will  begin  with  these — " 

"  I  see,  Miss,  your  idea  is — " 

"  That  this  is  one  of  the  missing  keys,"  holding  up  the  rusty 
key  found  in  Moscrop's  pocket. 

*^  Not  half  a  bad  idea.  Miss,"  said  the  officer,  nodding  assent. 
"  We'll  take  this  one  first  then." 

And  then  they  drove  to  a  huge  rusty  griUe  and  blank  dead 
walls,  with  a  big  board  half  effaced,  and  the  tops  of  brick  cupolas 
peeping  over,  with  the  gaunt  steam  crane  on  its  black  scaffold- 
ing like  a  huge  gallows  ;  and  they  knocked  hard  at  the  narrow 
door  in  the  wall  close  by  the  large  iron  gates,  but  could  make 
nobody  hear. 

"  Where's  the  care-taker,  I  wonder  ?  "  said  Harry,  looking  up 
and  down. 

"  I  think  he's  dead,  Harry,"  said  Chevril,  with  an  excited  s^h. 
« I  think— I  hope  so." 

"  A  charitable  wi^h,"  said  the  Colonel,  putting  up  his  ey^ 
glasses  to  look  at  her. 

"  I  mean  I  think  the  care-taker  was  Jem  Moscrop." 

"  And  how  are  we  to  get  in  ?  " 

"  Try  Moscrop's  key." 

The  key  was  tried,  but  did  not  fit.  Chevril's  face  fell ;  she  was 
alinost  inclined  to  cry,  she  had  made  so  sure  of  success.  In  the 
meantime,  the  unusual  sight  of  a  vehicle  and  persons  of  a 
respectable  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood  had  brought  forth 
from  the  vicinity  a  small  crowd,  chiefly  composed  of 
tawdry  looking  women,  with  a  few  ruffianly  men,  who  greeted 
each  fresh  attack  upon  the  door  with  shouts  of  laughter  and 
choice  imprecations. 

*^  Better  drive  to  the  locksmith's  and  bring  him  to  pick  tht 
lock." 

"  That's  a  liberty  I  don't  like  to  take  without  some  authority,** 
said  the  Colonel. 

At  this  moment  a  person  came  forward  from  the  group  that 
h&d  gathered  at  the  street  comen  A  more  polished  and  subtle 
looking  man  altogether  than  the  rest,  with  the  refined  air  indeed 
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that  the  consecutive  study  of  a  profession  v?ill  always  give,  even 
when,  as  in  this  case,  the  profession  is  thieving. 

"  If  you  want  to  get  into  them  premises,  my  lady  and  gents, 
I  think  if  you'll  give  me  five  shillings,  I  could  hunt  up  the  key 
for  you." 

**  All  right,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  find  it  then." 

The  man  gave  a  keen  look  at  the  doorway,  put  his  long  lithe 
hands  under  the  crevice  at  the  bottom  of  the  door,  tried  the 
little  window  at  the  side,  the  panes  were  all  broken,  and  feeling 
along  the  ledge  he  brought  forth  a  big  key,  which  fitted  the  lock 
and  then  the  door  was  opened. 

"  Those  sort  of  chaps  always  hides  a  key  where  nobody  can 
find  it,"  said  the  man,  pocketing  his  crown  with  a  shrewd 
smile. 

As  soon  as  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  long  passage  they  heard 
the  sound  of  moaning  and  wailing,  feeble  but  very  sad. 

Poor  Jack,  he  was  hardly  recognisable  now,  the  great,  burning 
eyes,  the  pale,  wan  face,  the  shrunken  frame — and  he  recognised 
none  of  them  but  cried  and  wailed  for  his  mamma.  He  could 
not  be  moved  at  first,  but  his  father  was  sent  for,  and  came  over 
as  fast  as  his  horses  would  bring  him.  And  he  knew  his  father 
and  from  that  moment  began  to  get  better,  being  relieved  from 
the  terrible  weight  of  his  loneliness,  that  had  almost  turned  his 
brain.  In  a  few  days'  time  he  was  so  much  better  that  he  could 
be  carried  home,  and  there  he  was  installed  as  if  he  had  been  a 
young  prince. 

It  was  bright,  warm  spring  weather  now,  such  as — let 
pessimists  say  what  they  will — sometimes  favours  us  even  in 
this  sloppy  clime  and  these  degenerate  days.  Everything  looked 
joyous,  even  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  Giving  a  little 
harmless  self-deception, you  could  fancy  the  smoke  to  be  morning 
mists,  the  smuts  to  be  gossamers,  the  black-edged  sheep  to  be 
ingrain  Southdown,  and  the  dismal  cinder-covered  tracks — well, 
fancy  herself  would  break  down  over  the  clinkers — but  anyhow, 
shut  your  eyes,  and  keep  your  ears  open  to  the  bleating  of  the 
lambs,  and  the  sweet  trill  of  the  lark,  and  all  the  rest  will  follow. 

Affairs  at  Steeple  Lodge  were  not  at  all  cheerful,  however. 
The  affairs  of  the  Marigold  Company  were  going  on  badly,  and 
the  Colonel,  in  spite  of  himself,  was  plunged  into  a  sea  of 
troubles.  There  had  been  a  stormy  meeting  ;  he  was  called  upon 
to  resign  his  position  as  managing  director.  A  committee  of 
investigation  was  appointed  ;  the  talk  was  of  a  winding  up,  and 
a  general  prosecution  of  the  directors.  This  was  rather  hard 
upon  the  Colonel,  who  had  staked  almost  his  all  in  the  matter ; 
and  there  was  Marigold,  who  after  having  made  such  a  nice  little 
sum  out  of  the  sale  of  the  works,  was  now  as  eager  as  anybody  for 
the  winding  up.  It  was  said  that  he  was  going  to  buy  back  the 
concern  for  a  mere  song,  and  begin  again  in  the  old  way.    It 
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was  a  bad  time  for  the  Colonel,  for  although — thanks  to  Mrs. 
Bradshaw's  legacy — ^there  was  nothing  like  want  to  dread  in  the 
future,  yet  he  felt  it  a  galling  thing  to  be  dependent  on 
his  daughter.  True,  they  were  on  the  most  affectionate  terms, 
but  what  if  presently  Chevril  should  come  to  marry  ?  However, 
she  vowed  she  never  would.  "  I  will  never  make  him  dependent 
on  a  son-in-law,"  she  said;  and,  for  a  wonder — her  sex  and 
the  subject  of  her  vow  being  considered — she  meant  it.  And 
thus  Harry  Bradshaw,  when  he  came  a-wooing,  was  met  by 
a  very  decided  refusal.  Chevril  had  no  objection  to  him  in 
particular,  but  she  loved  her  father  better,  and  meant  to  stand 
by  him.  And  this  was  all  the  more  provoking,  as  there  was  a 
place  waiting  for  him  in  the  firm.  He  was  to  stand,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  his  uncle's  shoes,  only  before  the  final  arrangements 
were  made  Harry  Bradshaw  must  marry  his  cousin  Chevril. 

"  She's  sharp  enough  to  look  after  Harry,"  said  John  Brad- 
shaw to  his  brother  Henry,  "  and  sensible  enough  to  keep  him 
straight.  The  evil  combination  that  has  brought  so  many  noble 
fortunes  to  ruin — ^a  man  too  much  trusted,  and  a  woman  who 
makes  a  fool  of  him — sha'n't  come  to  pass  in  our  fixm." 

The  dilemma  was  an  awkward  one.  There  was  plenty  of 
money  among  them,  but  it  was  in  the  wrong  hands ;  and  if 
anyone  had  talked  to  Colonel  Bradshaw  of  making  him  a  present 
of  so  much  money  to  recoup  his  losses,  he  would  have  rejected 
the  offer  with  scorn.  No,  he  had  his  own  trade  to  fall  back 
upon — soldiering — which  he  ought  never  to  have  left.  He  would 
take  service  among  the  Turks,  become  Bradshaw  Pasha,  perhaps, 
and  settle  down  to  a  turban  and  a  long  chibouque ;  and  Chevril 
said  that  if  he  did  she  would  go  with  him.  Anyhow,  they  were 
going  to  leave  Steeple  Lodge,  to  disappear  in  the  outer  wilder- 
ness, whence  they  had  emerged  to  brighten  life  for  awhile 
about  Oakenshaw. 

"  I'll  become  a  Turk,  too,"  said  Harry,  disconsolately. 

"  Do,  dear  Harry,"  said  Chevril.  "  It  is  just  what  you  are  cut 
out  for." 

"  You  said  something  of  the  kind  at  Crow's  Ghreen ;  and  you 
know  I  have  been  as  true  as  steel  to  you !  In  fact,  I  relied 
upon  your  promise." 

"  I  did  not  promise  anything." 

"  Yes  you  did ;  you  promised  to  help  me  to  get  into  my 
uncle's  firm," 

"Well,  I  own  to  that." 

"And  now  it  depends  entirely  upon  you.  See,  here  is  uncle's 
letter.  Don't  be  offended  ;  but  remember  what  a  matter-of-fact 
person  he  is ;  and  how  he  sticks  to  what  he  has  once  laid  down." 

Chevril  took  the  letter  and  read  : 

"  Dear  Hany, — Some  months  ago  you  informed  me  of  your  attachment  to 
your  cousin  Chevril,  and  of  your  determination  to  make  her  your  wife.  Has  any- 
thing been  done  in  the  matter  ?  Let  me  know,  as  I  wish  to  instruct  our  eolicttors 
as  to  the  partnership  deeds,  and  you  know  that  was  the  understanding." 
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She  frowned,  then  laughed,  and  tore  the  note  to  pieces. 
"  These  are  the  fibs  you  tell  your  nncle,  then  ?" 

"  No,  Chevril,  only  the  bare,  unadorned  truth.  I  wish  you 
hadn't  destroyed  the  note,  it  was  a  kind  of  Magna  Charta." 

"  I  think  it  was  very  impertinent  of  you  to  talk  to  your 
uncle  of  your  determination  to  do  this,  that,  and  the  other," 

"  Oh  I  you  mean  tny  determination  to  marry  you,"  said  Harry, 
with  humility.  "  Of  course  it  \?as  understood — with  your  con- 
sent." 

'"Which  you  took  as  a  matter  of  course.  You  thought  I 
should  jump  at  the  idea  of  being  taken  into  the  firm." 

"  Not  at  all,  Chevril,  dear,  but  I  hoped  to  win  you." 

•*Then  you  hoped  in  vain.  It's  quite  impossible,  Harry; 
and  if  we  are  to  be  good  friends,  don't  say  a  word  more 
.about  it.    No,  I  really  mean  it." 

Harry  turned  away  with  a  gesture  of  anger  and  despair. 
**  Then  you  have  broken  my  heart,  Chevril,  that's  all." 

"Well,  I'm  sorry  for  you,  Harry,  but  I  can't  help  it.  My 
&ther  has  been  a  great  deal  more  to  me  than  you,  and  111  never 
see  the  dear  old  boy  put  in  the  shade." 

"We  could  arrange  all  that,  Chevril.  You  know  what  a 
capital  position  I  shall  take.  We  shall  have  a  fine  income ; 
let  your  father  take  yours." 

"  No,  it  would  not  do ;  he  would  still  be  a  pensioner.  I 
won't  subject  him  to  such  humiliation." 

Nothing  could  move  her  from  this,  and  Harry  was  obliged  to 
report  his  ill  success  to  his  uncle. 

"Leave  it  to  me,"  said  Mr.  John  Bradshaw;  "I  owe  my 
brother  reparation,     I  will  settle  so  much  a  year  upon  him." 

Harry  said  that  he  knew  the  Colonel  was  too  proud  to  take 
it;  and  such  proved  to  be  the  case. 

**  Can  you  suggest  anything  ?  "  asked  his  uncle,  for  now  he 
had  set  his  mind  upon  the  matter  he  hated  to  be  thwarted. 

Harry  promised  to  consider. 

But,  happily,  some  weeks  later  the  Gordian  knot  was  cut. 
Colonel  Bradshaw  greeted  Harry  with  a  smiling  face  one 
miming: — 

"  Harry,  didn't  I  always  have  a  good  opinion  of  that  Clayton, 
in  spite  of  everything  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  I  fancied  you  always  thought  too  much  of  him." 

"  Yo\i  were  wrong.  Think  what  the  brave  fellow  has  done. 
Befimded  every  cent  he  robbed  me  of.  There's  the  money,  paid 
*  into  the  bank  to  my  credit.  Made  his  fortune  in  America,  it 
seems,  and  only  wants  me  to  send  a  receipt  in  full.  Of  course 
I  sent  on6,  and  a  flaring  testimonial  as  to  character.  But  how 
deuced  quick  people  mak^  inoney  out  there." 
•  '*  Maivellous,  certainly,"  said  Harry,  and  he  thought  it  too, 
for  he  had  himself  raised  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  to  pay  the 
Qaytona'  expenses  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 
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This  timely  restitution  made  a  great  difference  to  Harry's 
prospects  with  Chevril.  She  no  longer  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his 
entreaties ;  and  consented  to  make  him  at  once  both  happy  and 
fortunate. 

Shortly  before  the  wedding-day  there  came  a  letter  from 
Bessie  Clayton,  thanking  him  for  all  his  kindness  to  them^  and 
especially  for  inducing  Colonel  Bradshaw  to  send  a  receipt  in  full 
for  James'  defalcations,  and  such  a  handsome  testimonial,  on 
the  strength  of  which  her  husband  had  got  a  capital  situation 
as  mnnager,  with  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars. 

Here  was  further  food  for  wonder.  Not  a  word  about  her 
husband's  marvellous  accession  to  fortune,  perhaps  he  had  kept 
that  a  secret  from  her.  He  showed  the  letter  to  his  unde 
John. 

"  Harry,"  said  his  uncle,  "  when  you  are  married  have  no 
secrets,  except  business  ones,  from  your  wife." 

"  No,"  said  Harry,  rather  thoughtfully. 

"  Only,  of  course,  you  are  not  bound  to  show  her  any  letter  of 
that  kind  ;  coming  before  you  are  married." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Harry,  more  decisively. 

"  Then  stick  that  letter  in  the  fire,  and  don't  say  a  word  to 
anybody." 

About  this  time  the  prospects  of  the  Steeple  Mills  Company 
brightened  considerably.  An  anonjmaous  capitalist  had  come 
forward  and  had  bought  up  all  the  shares  in  the  market,  thus 
acquiring  through  his  nominees  a  preponderating  influence. 
This  same  capitalist  took  up  also  a  considerable  sum  in  deben- 
tures ;  and  thus,  furnished  with  increased  capital  and  stronger 
mercantile  connection8,.affairs  began  to  brighten.  At  the  next 
meeting,  on  a  favourable  report  from  the  committee  of  investi- 
gation, a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Colonel  Bradshaw,  with 
an  earnest  request  that  he  would  resume  his  duties  as  manage 
ing  director ;  but  he  had  had  enough  of  it,  and  retired  grace- 
fully, Marigold  coming  forward  to  take  his  place. 

When  Chevril  and  Harry  Bradshaw  were  married,  their  uncle 

ve  up  to  them  his  house  at  Oakenshaw.    John  Bradshaw 
imself  now  lives  in  London,  chiefly  for  the  education  of  hii 
boy,  whom  he  will  hardly  trust  out  of  his  sight. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Rose  had  so  far  forgiven  Harry,  as  to  perform 
the  marriage  ceremony ;  and  Hester,  who  has  not  yet  married 
the  minister,  but  expects  to,  was  one  of  the  bridesmaids. 

One  thing  puzzled  Chevril,  and  woman-like,  she  never  rested 
till  she  had  satisfied  her  curiosity.  The  first  time  she  saw  Mr. 
John  Bradshaw,  after  her  marriage,  she  found  an  opportunity  of 
asking: — 

^  Uncle  John,  why  were  you  so  anxious  that  Harry  should 
marry  me  ?'* 
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**  Chevril,"  said  uncle  John,  solemnly, "  a  wife  should  have  no 
secrets  from  her  husband." 

"  I  know  all  about  that ;  but  what  is  the  secret  you  are  keep- 
ing from  me  ?  " 

«  You  won't  tell  Harry  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,  I  promise  solemnly  I  won't." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  Harry  is  a  true  Bradshaw.  He  is  sure  to  be 
led  by  the  nose  by  a  woman." 

*'  I  see,  and  you  thought  he  should  hare  a  prudent,  sensible 
guide,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  that,"  said  John  Bradshaw  with  a 
shrug.     ^  But  anyhow  *  One  of  the  Firm.'" 
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BOW  WE  FLOATED  AN  EISTEDDFOD. 


At    our    first    meeting,  which    has    been   noticed  in    the 
February  number  of  the  Red  Dragon^  we  did  little  more  than 
decide  upon  having  an  eisteddfod ;  but  at  the  next  we  made 
progress.     Shenkin  o*r  Cwln  was  unanimously  elected  secretary. 
I  have  said  he  was  great  in  Welsh  History,  and  so  he  was, 
his   only  fault  being  too  lively  an  imagination.     Historians 
should  not  have  lively  imaginations.     Memory  is  their  great 
point;     precision    of   method    in     arrangement,    philosophic 
acumen    in   judgment,  and    there    you   are.      Now  Shenkin 
was  fully  impressed  with  the  notion  that  we  were  descended 
from  the  Greeks,  and  that  our  forefathers  came    over  in  a 
swarm   after    the  fall    of    Troy.       He   would    cite     singular 
analogies.     The  Greeks  used  lime  as  whitewash — so  did,  and 
so  do,    the    Britons.      Then  the    Greeks    had    their    Sybils, 
and    we    our    Druids.    And  in   the    games  of    Greek  youth 
and  Welsh  youth   he    traced   strong   resemblances.    Finally, 
Shenkin    would    say    (though    we    could  not    see  the   force 
of  it)    the    Greeks   regarded   their    superior   gods    as  living 
in  the  clouds,  and  our  Druids  had  their  altars  on  the  highest 
mountains,  so  as  to  be  nearer  to  their  deity.     Shenkin  was 
also  weak    in    his   local   attachments.     Like   men  who  have 
never  seen  much  of  the  world  he  believed  all  greatness  and 
goodness  were  limited  pretty  well  to  his  own  district.     There 
was  no  place  more  renowned  in  the  Island  than  Dinas.     Bill 
Jones  who  went  to  London,  Tom  Powell  who  enlisted  and  served 
in  India,  and  Watkin  Jones  who  emigrated  to  Australia,  were 
three  eminent  men  of  whom  Dinas  ought  to  be  proud.     It  is 
true  that  Bill  allowed  his  brother  to  go  to  gaol  for  a  small  debt, 
and  Jones  had  a  wife  in  Australia  as  well  as  in  Dinas.     But 
then,  Shenkin  would  reason,  the  faults  in  great  men  were 
condoned  by  their  virtues.    Was  there  not  David  to  wit,  a  man 
after  God's  own  heart  and  yet — ?  well,  every  one  knew  Scripture 
History !     Then  Dinas  was,  as  its  name  signified,  an  old  strong- 
hold   of   the    Britons,   and   afterwards   the  site  of  a  Eoman 
Camp.     In  proof  of  this  latter  fact  Shenkin  kept  religiously 
some  pieces  of  drain  pipes,  which  he  believed  to  be  fragments 
of  Roman  brick.   Then  there  was  a  legend  current  about  Howel 
Harris  having  preached  there,  and  in  Shenkin's  time  an  old 
woman  lived  in  Dinas  who  woidd  tell  you,  if  you  gave  her  a  bit 
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of  tobacco  or  some  juniper  berry,  how  the  great  man  jumped 

about,  and  roared,  until  people's  knees  shook  and  they  imagined 

that  the  last  day  had  come.    But  there,  enough  of  Shenkin's 

historical  weakness  or  I  shall  be,  as  Dewi  Lampeter  says,  so 

long  in  floating  the  eisteddfod  that  the  "  slip  "  will  get  rotten. 

For  chairman  we  decided  on  Williams  of  the  Tabernacle,  a  big 

man ;  your  little  men  don't  carry  weight,  don't  fill  the  chair 

well.     He  had  curly  dark  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  that  is  how  he 

was  called  Gwiljrm  Ddu  or  Black  William.     He  had  only  one 

w^eakness  and  it  wa^  beer !     He  could  preach,  you  may  believe 

me,  but  he  would  get  such  a  raging  volcano  in  his  breast  by 

doing  so  that  the  thirst  necessitated  unlimited  beer  to  quench 

it.    ISeer  was  his  weaknes^s.    He  did  try  some  of  the  pine  apple 

one  night.    I  shall  never  forget  that  night.    We  had  to  carry 

him  home.      He  had  about  three  of  the  pine  apples  hot, 

and    was   good   enough,   to  all  appearances,  until  he   tried 

his   legs,  which  gave  way    like    reeds.    Davydd  Mawr,   and 

Glan     Wye    each     took    an    arm,     while    I    marched     in 

front    to     cover     him.      Ah    well!     didn't     Mrs.     Williams 

give   it  to   us  warm  as  we   put    him    on    the    sofa,    that's 

all  ?     She  wore  a  curl,  a  hard  round  curl  in  front  like  a  Eoman 

matron,  and  with  her  thin  lips  and  white  face  looked  awful. 

Williams  vowed  that  we  were  his  "  frensh,"  and  begged  us  to 

stay  to  "shupper;"  but  the  Eoman  matron  in  a  high  treble  voice 

declaimed    against    all     such    friends,    and    meetings,    and 

eisteddfodau,  and  we  beat  a  retreat.     He  must  have  had  a 

lively    night.    Mrs.    Caudle    was  a  mute  compared  to    her. 

Williams  never  touched  pine  apple  again ;  but  always  kept  to 

beer. 

For  treasurer  we  selected  Gwilym  Pen  Avon.  He  was  the 
wealthiest  of  the  company,  and  we  felt  that  the  funds  would  be 
safe  in  his  keeping.  "To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given," 
said  Davydd  Mawr  who  was  a  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  bard. 
Then  as  to  the  place,  which  was  to  be  the  Tabernacle. 
It  was  smaller  than  Bethania,  but  the  Tabernacle  choir 
would  not  go  to  Bethania,  though  Bethania  choir  would  go  to 
the  Tabernacle.  You  see  the  Tabernacle  choir  was  the  first  in 
the  county;  the  members  were  proud  of  it,  and  their  reputation, 
apart  from  Black  William's  oratorical  power,  gave  the  place 
a  ii  me. 

Secretary,  chairman,  treasurer  and  place  settled,  next  came  the 
tedious  process  of  selecting  subjects  for  competition  in  singing, 
and  so  forth.  What  a  night  that  was  to  be  sure !  Well,  what 
if  the  inspector  of  police  didn't  do  his  duty,  and  was  so  kind  to 
us  as  not  to  press  matters  the  next  morning,  haven't  we  been 
kind  to  him  ?  He  hasn't  got  that  nose  of  his  for  nothing.  It  must 
have  cost  a  great  deal  and  no  one  ever  allowed  him  to  pay !  Well, 
that  night  I  it  was  in  March,    The  wind  was  blustering  through 
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the  valley,  and  coining  up  to  the  shuttered  window  rattled  it 
again  and  again,  as  if  the  bright  light  and  the  flavour  of  the 
pine  apple  were  too  much  for  it,  and  it  wanted  to  get  in  and 
become  a  bard  like  the  rest  of  us.  How  it  did  howl  after  every 
failure. 

Suddenly  above  the  sound  without  was  heard  Lleweljm's 
voice.  "  Now  boys,"  he  said  "  Nawr  am  Rhestr  o'r  Testynau, 
nawr  am  barddouiaeth,  traethodau  a'cerddoraeth,"^  or  in  English 
"Now  for  a  list  of  subjects,  and  prizes  for  prose  and  singing,  etc.," 
and  we  all  put  on  the  most  sage  and  bardic  look  we  could.  "  The 
first  thing,"  said  he, "  is  a  good  subject  for  the  choirs.  We  must 
give  a  £50  prize  and  a  baton  for  the  conductor.  We  shall  have 
all  the  choirs  of  the  Rhondda  and  the  Hills — great  people  for 
singing,  especially  them  at  Dowlish,  and,  as  everyone  will  pay  for 
coming  in,  the  £50  will  be  made  up."  "  Bachgen  da,"  (good  boy) 
said  Dewi  Lempeter.  "  I  would  suggest "  continued  Llewelyn, 
"  something  from  the  Messiah.  I  can  supply  the  books  of  music, 
and  books  of  the  words  for  the  public."  "  Eiglt  again,"  said  Dewi, 
who  exchanged  a  look  full  of  meaning  with  Shenkin.  Llewelyn 
noticed  this  and  paid  for  Dewi's  next  glass,  so  Dewi  warmly 
supported  the  proposition,  and  it  was  carried  forthwith. 

"Then,"  said  Shenkin,  who  had  a  sharp  boy  at  school, 
"I  propose  pound  prize  to  the  one  who  can  best  repeat 
the  Thunderstorm  of  Davydd  lonawr."  "Deg  swUt  digon," 
("ten  shillings  plenty,")  murmured  Dewi,  who  hadn't  a 
boy,  and  this  was  carried.  "  Give  a  good  prize  for  a  recita- 
tion by  men,  and  I  might  compete,  just  to  show  young 
hands  how  to  do  the  thing "  said  Pen  Avon.  A  few 
of  us  coughed.  Old  Pen  had  a  conceit  that  no  one  could 
recite  like  himself.  He  had  several  medals,  and  thirty  small 
bags  in  which  the  money  prizes  he  had  won  had  been  placed  by 
fair  hands  around  his  neck,  and  he  was  proud  of  them.  But  he 
should  have  lived  on  the  glory  of  his  old  reputation  and  not  now 
tempt  the  gods  again.  Just  as  a  scarred  and  ague-troubled 
veteran  is  unfit  to  meet  a  young  athlete,  so  Pen  Avon.  He  once 
had  the  temerity  to  ^o  to  Swansea  to  compete  at  an  eisteddfod. 
"  Just  to  show  them  how  'tis  done,"  said  he.  "  There's  a  medal 
to  be  given.  I  may.  as  well  have  it ;  it  will  be  the  last." 
Conceive  old  Pen's  utter  disgust.  There  were  twenty  competitors, 
and  in  the  preliminary  trial  he  was  struck  out.  Nature  is  very 
kind  in  soothing.  Beardless  youths  to  compete  successfully 
with  him?  Tush !  It  wasn't  that.  Was  not  Hywel  Brydydd  Hir 
the  judge?  Had  not  Pen  Avon  on  several  committees  of 
eisteddfodau  passed  over  Hywel  as  an  adjudicator?  This  wa« 
retaliation — that  was  all,  so  when  old  Pen  hinted  at  again 
competing  we  coughed  and  did  not  see  it.  Next  came  a  variety 
of  prizes  lor  singing,  to  the  best  three,  to  the  best  two,  to  the 
best  tenor,  to  the  best  baritone,  to  the  best  Jipiy^y  tjl  ^ow  whoTl 
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get  that "  said  Dewi.  "  Jones  Cwmdare,  he  wass  go  to  double 
Gr."  Most  of  them  had  friends  in  view.  Morgan  was  especially 
earnest  about  the  "  Pilgrim  of  Love."  He  knew  that  Eos  Taff 
was  good  at  that.  "He  wass  run  down  like  steps,  that  wasn't 
steps,"  he  said  in  an  aside  to  Dewi,  "  and  the  way  he  wind  up 
*  Pilgrim  'aving  no  res'  sept  in  shurshyard  good  as  funeral." 
"  Nam  of  Man  "  growled  Dewi  in  the  vernacular  '*  'tisn't  piping 
one's  eyes  we  want,  but  something  jolly."  Everyone  tried  to 
think  of  something  jolly  in  Welsh  and  failed,  the  favourite 
melodies  of  Wales  being  pathetic  and  in  the  minor  keys  (there 
is  a  text  for  you,  Mr.  Editor  of  the  Dragon).  So  a  compromise 
was  effected,  and  the  rattling  "Tom  Bowling,"  and  the  "Pilgrim 
of  Love  "  were  noted  down.  It  was  hard  work  all  this,  so  hard 
that  pipes  went  out  and  glasses  remained  imfilled.  It  was 
fighting,  too,  for  each  one  of  us  was  a  champion  of  musical 
friends,  and  if  we  blundered  in  selection  wouldn't  Cerddor  this, 
or  Cerddor  that,  be  down  upon  us  ?  My  own  notion  of  musical 
men  is  that  they  are  generally  high  strung,  sensitive,  quick  in 
retort,  and,  good  fellows  all,  quick  to  forgive !  but  one  must 
be  very  careful  not  to  give  offence.  And  as  this  view  was 
shared,  we  were  uncommonly  careful,  and  n[iade  up  a  very 
good  selection. 

This  done,  the  landlord  wanted  to  know  what  we  were 
thinking  about,  whether  we  were  going  to  turn  teetotallers  or 
Salvationists  ?  He  had  hearty  contempt  for  both  :  so  Dewi  sug- 
gested that  we  should  "tack  on  canvas  and  make  headway,'  and 
the  result  was  a  rattling  of  glasses  and  jingling  of  spoons, 
Grwilym  Ddu  having  his  jug  refilled  with  home-brewed.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  Grwilym  drink.  He  did  it  in  a  furtive 
kind  of  way  as  if  there  was  a  deacon  in  the  room,  watching 
how  much  he  took.  I  recollect  a  good  tale  about  Gwilym. 
He  had  been  rebuked  by  the  church  for  being  seen  in  a 
public-house  drinking,  and  was  cautioned.  One  day  he  was 
at  the  "  Sceptre,"  taking  a  jug — he  did  not  believe  in  glasses — 
when  he  heard  a  voice  in  the  passage.  "  That's  Watkins,"  he 
cried  to  the  landlord,  "  where  shall  I  hide  ?"  "  Slip  in  here," 
said  Davies,  and  in  crept  Gwilym  into  a  cupboard.  Watkins 
appeared — teetotal  Watkins — looked  around;  "thought  old 
old  Davy,"  butter  and  pig  dealer,  from  Cardigan,  "was 
in,"  he  sniffled  and  withdrew.  "Yr  hen  molsin,"  cried 
Grwilym,  coming  out  of  the  cupboard,  "old  spy,  he  was 
looking  for  me  and  not  for  Davy."  But  Gwilym  had  taken 
his  jug  in  with  him  to  his  "  recess,"  and  was  not  much  put 
out.  Another  time  our  chairman,  when  under  warning, 
had  gone  into  a  shop  where  beer,  spirits,  as  well  as 
groceries  were  sold,  and  there  being  no  one  about,  was  just 
going  to  put  a  jug  to  his  lips,  w^hen  a  noted  little  deacon 
was  seen  crossing  the  road.      Williams  put  the  jug  behii^^ 
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his  back  with  his  left  hand  and  shook  hands  with  the  deacon 
with  his  right,  but  the  shake  was  so  hearty  that  the  jug 
slipped.  It  was  always  a  doubt  upon  the  little  deacon's  mind 
whether  it  was  really  vinegar  that  was  spilled,  and  whether 
Grwilym's  earnest  request  to  pay  for  the  "vinegar"  was,  or 
was  not,  genuine. 

While  I  was  musing  about  these  things  Shenkin 
was  observed  to  take  a  hearty  drink,  and  then  to  blow 
out  great  clouds  of  smoke  evidently  under  some  inspira- 
tional influence,  "Got  it  again,"  he  said  at  length.  "You 
must  have  some  weighty  articles  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the 
smaller  ones.  You  are  now  acting  as  if  at  auction  there  was 
only  old  bottles,  frying  pans,  and  brass  candlesticks.  Where's 
the  kess  o'  drawers,  where's  the  sofa,  where  the  eight-day 
clock,  or  in  other  words,  where  are  your  histories,  your 
treatises  ?  "  "  We  don't  want  your  history  of  Ynysybwl !  " 
exclaimed  Jones.  "Didn't  say  you  did,"  rejoined  Shenkin, 
"  but  you  must  have  some  history."  "  That's  a  truth,"  chimed 
in  Dewi,  supporting  the  motion,  "and  I  say  also  a  good 
traethawd"  (treatise.)  "History  of  Dinas,"  suggested  one 
slyly.  "  Prince  Llewelyn,"  said  Dewi.  "  Wales  under  the 
Eomans,"  cried  Shenkin.  Various  were  the  subjects,  but  to  most 
there  were  objections.  One  writer,  who  was  no  favourite,  was 
known  to  be  great  on  Prince  Llewelyn,  and  some  of  the 
members  objected  to  other  themes  because  their  friends  were 
not  possibly  up  in  them.  Finally  "  History  of  Caerdydd " 
was  selected:  Cardiff  was  a  cential  place  for  the  Pill-Taff- 
Tawe-Ely-Nedd  eisteddfod,  and  good  competition  might  be 
expected.  "  Eisteddfod  to  have  the  ownership  of  history," 
was  carried  without  a  dissenting  voice.  "But  what  shall  we 
give  for  this  ?"  cried  Jenkins;  "  Pound,"  murmured  Morgan. 
"  Pound,"  exclaimed  the  historic  Shenkin,  **as  if  any  one  would 
write  a  history  worth  having  for  a  pound.  Ten,  I  say." 
This  met  with  some  objection,  and  eventually  it  was  agreed 
to  give  five  guineas  and  a  silver  medal. 

*•  Medals  good  things,"  quoth  Davydd  Mawr.  "  Pounds  go 
in  pine-apple,  'bacca,  boots  and  shoes,  dress  for  old  woman;  but 
medals  stop."  "  Yes,"  said  Williams,  "  and  fuller  of  inscription 
the  better.  I  have  known  some  sold  for  brooches  having  only 
the  Queen's  head  on ;  but  with  a  lot  of  inscription  they  are 
worth  only  old  silver  to  strangers."  "That  reminds  me," 
said  Dewi  "  of  a  lubber  we  had  on  board  from  Madeira;  worked 
his  passage.  Had  been  a  gentleman — so  he  said — and  his 
hands  were  soft  enough,  and  his  voice  oily  enough.  Once 
upon  a  time  he  said  that  he  was  in  a  place  of  trust,  and  had 
a  solid  gold  watch  presented  to  him,  with  his  name  printed 
big  inside.  That  printing  always  cost  him  a  pound  or  two 
when    he  took  it   to  his  uncle.     Uncle  would   say   "Ay!   a 
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good  watch,  um.     You  want  five,  well,  let   me    see;    0,** 
opening  the  case,  "  ah !  we'll  say  three  pounds." 

There  was  a  laugh  at  this,  summarily  ended  by  the  chair- 
man calling  attention  to  another  necessity,  the  selection  of 
the  judges. 

This  required  a  great  deal  of  thought,  a^d  it  was  approached 
with  circumspection.  Morgan  had  laid  down  his  pipe  and 
was  dosing,  so  he  was  roused  forthwith  by  a  steady  puflF  from 
a  pipe  abreast.  He  coughed  so  violently  that  his  own  glass 
being  emptied,  Dewi's  disappeared  instead,  and  there  was  a 
momentary  wrangle  and  a  reconciliation  after  the  ordinary 
method.  Our  final  settlement  was  about  advertisements. 
Llewelyn  said  he  would  attend  to  that.  They  must  advertise. 
He  would  get  one  in  all  the  papers  as  cheap  as  he  could, 
and  the  papers  would  give  a  friendly  announcement  at  the 
same  time,  they  always  did  if  you  advertised.  Short  adver- 
tisement, short  notice,  long  advertisement,  long  notice,  that 
was  the  rule. 

"  Not  much  morality  in  some  cheap  papers,  I  am  afraid," 
muttered  Davydd  Mawr.  "  Certainly,  high  toned  morality, 
great  teachers,  directors  of  public  opinion,"  rejoined  Llewelyn, 
"  but  then  it  is  business,  you  see,  business."  "  Ah,"  continued 
to  mutter  the  philosopher  and  bard, "  not  much  morality  in  the 
cheap  papers,  but  then  no  wonder,  when  one  thinks  what  is 
their  destiny ! "  "Butter,"  said  Shenkin.  "Bacon,"  exclaimed . 
Jones.  "  Scichos,"  cried  Morgan,  at  which,  thoroughly . 
roused,  Llewelyn  declaimed  in  such  good  form,  that  tjie 
temporary  squabble  was  ended,  and  Davydd  Mawr  had  to  pny 
glasses  round  for  his  cjoiical  remarks.  This  was  at. one  of  the 
last  meetings  before  the  eisteddfod.  Very  shortly  I  will  <5o^- 
tinue  my  story. 

Cadwalladee  Gkiffiths  (Ap  Gwilym.) 
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Norway,  until  of  comparatively  late  years,  has  not  been  much 
frequented  by  tourists,  and  even  now  those  who  seek  luxurious 
living  and  ease  in  travelling,  will  do  well  not  to  visit  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula.  But  for  those  who  do  not  object  to 
roughing  it  a  litfle,  and  will  put  up  with  some  hard  fare,  for  the 
sake  of  the  romantic  and  wild  in  scenery,  and  a  stock  of  pure 
air,  my  advice  is  by  all  means  pack  up  your  traps  and  try 
Norway.  But  let  your  traps  be  bundled  into  a  strong  box  and 
into  a  small  compass,  for  if  it  be  true  of  the  tourist  that  h$ 
roughs  it,  much  more  is  it  so  of  the  luggage. 

I  visited  Norway  in  the  autunm  of  1879,  and  wish  to  introduce 
my  readers  at  once  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  which — says 
the  ever  faithful  Baedeker  in  his  Ouide  to  Norway  and  ISweden — 
"  are  composed  almost  entirely  of  primary  rocks,  presenting  nearly 
the  same  form  as  when  originally  solidified,  and  rarely  overlaid 
with  more  recent  formations,  so  that  for  the  geologist  they  possess 
the  charm  of  the  most  hoar  antiquity.  These  primary  rocks 
consist  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  homeblende"  slate,  quarzite,  clay 
'  slate,  limestone  and  dolomite,  disposed  in  the  form  of  strata, 
corresponding  with  which  are  occasional  well-defined  layers  of 
mure  recent  slate  formations,  and  particularly  of  limestone." 

Towards  the  close  of  a  fine  August  day,  my  travelling  com- 
panion and  myself  might  have  been  observed  nearing  the  village  of 
Rodsheim,  each  seated  in  the  one-pony  car  of  the  country,  known 
as  the  "  Kariol "  which  is  a  light  two-wheeled  gig,  to  seat  one 
only,  the  luggage  being  strapped  on  behind  on  a  projecting 
board ;  on  top  of  the  luggage,  the  attendant  boy  who  has  to 
drive  the  little  ponies  home,  perches  himself. 

Bodsheim  standing  at  an  elevation  of  1860  feet  above  sea 
level  is  frowned  upon  by  snow-clad  hills,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Baevra  river,  a  lusty  greenish-tinted  glacier-fed  stream,  which 
rushes  through  a  rocky  bed  just  behind  the  inn  that  we  had  now 
driven  up  to. 

Our  ordinary  notion  of  a  country  inn  is  a  comfortable  stc^ne- 
built  house,  on  the  door  of  which  is  a  jolly  fat  landlord  and  an 
obsequious  boots,  ready  to  usher  the  guest  in.  But  in  the 
interior  of  primitive  Norway,  with  a  sparse  and  scattered  popula- 
tion  it  is  not  so:  inns,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  are  not  to 
befoundi  nor  indeed  are  towns  or  even  villages,  but  in  their 
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stead  the  good  people  of  the  station  or  farm  (which  is  both  inn 
and  village  combined),  house  the  traveller  while  he  rests  and 
provide  him  with  the  vehicular  means  of  proceeding  on  his 
journey  when  he  takes  his  departure.  Here  we  alighted  then 
at  the  door  of  the  village,  farmhouse  and  inn,  all  rolled  into  one 
block  of  timber  construction,  and  not  a  very  big  block'  either ; 
on  one  side  of  the  road  a  sort  of  double  building,  one  end  set 
apart  for  guests  and  the  other  for  the  inmates  of  the  house,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  road  the  outhouses  and  stables. 

From  this  spot  the  ascent  of  Galdhopig  (the  highest  peak  in 
Norway)  is  most  readily  made,  and  on  the  morrow  we  were 
stirring  between  five  and  six  with  this  mountain  climb  before 
us.  Between  half-past  six  and  seven  our  guide  was  announced — 
the  trusty  Knut  Volo — whom  we  christened  "Hardy  Knut "  who 
came  armed  with  an  ice-axe  and  ropes  and  made  us  carry  Alpen 
stocks  with  us. 

Thus  equipped  we  started  at  a  good  round  pace  up  the  valley 
for  a  couple  of  miles  along  the  road,  then  we  struck  up  a  precip- 
itous path,  but  not  being  in  such  training  as  the  hardy  one, 
pufiFed,  blowed,  and  cried  '•  sagte,  sagte,  Knut "  (softly,  softly) ; 
he  however,  knowing  what  Tvas  before  us,  kept  our  noses  to  the 
grindstone,  so  we  pounded  away  now  through  a  wood,  our  footr- 
"steps  treading  on  one  side  the  most  inviting  looking  whortle- 
berries and  wild  strawberries  ripened  under  a  very  hot  sun. 

At  the  top  of  the  first  ascent  we  reached  a  little  hut  dwelling- 
house,  by  the  side  of  a  small  sheet  of  water,  which  the  natives 
call  a  Tjem  (Tarn). 

There  Knut  entered  and  ordered  some  porridge  and  coffee  to 
be  ready  by  the  time  we  returned,  and  we  lay  down  on  the 
ground  for  a  few  minutes  to  rest  and  drink  a  little  milk.  At 
this  spot  another  man  joined  us,  he  too  bringing  a  rope  with 
him,  and  we  again  set  out  at  a  good  round  pace,  ascending 
steadily  first  up  a  very  steep  pitch  of  rough  mountain  land,  and 
then  over  a  stretch  of  very  boggy  ground  followed  by  miles  and 
miles  of  rough  stones  of  different  sizes,  most  trying  work, 
jumping  from  stone  to  stone  like  goats.  These  stones  are 
covered  with  dark  brown  moss  (Eeindeer  moss)  having  the 
appearance  of  seaweed,  and  the  mountain  just  before  we  had 
reached  these  stones  was  covered  for  acres  and  acres  with  a 
beautiful  moss  of  a  pale  straw  colour — a  very  subdued  and 
delicate  tint — occasionally  mixed  with  moss  of  a  pale  green 
colour.  After  clambering  over  these  horrid  stones  we  came 
upon  a  rough  barren  spot  robbed  of  vegetation  of  any  kind  and 
then  got  on  to  another  stretch  of  smaller  stones — most  treach- 
erous to  weak  ankles — if  anything  more  fatiguing  than  our 
former  experiences  and  meeting  with  occasional  patches  of  snow. 
At  the  end  of  these  stones  was  a  small  lake  or  Tj^"^>  formed, 
doubtless,  by  the  melting  of  the  ice  and  snow ;  here  was  an 
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Arctic  scene,  the  water  on  the  further  side  from  us  lay  at  the 
foot  of  a  bank  of  ice,  a  little  green-hued  glacier  with  jagged 
edge  rising  sheer  from  the  water  to  a  height  of  about  twenty 
feet,  then  sloping  back  up  the  hill ;  the  little  lake  itself  had  ice 
and  snow  at  its  borders,  and  scattered  about  on  its  surface 
floating'  miniature  icebergs  of  a  pale  greenish  tint,  glistening  in 

ythe  morning's  sun  which  occasionally  peeped  out. 

^  On  the  stones  bordering  this  little  sheet  of  water  we  sat  down 
to  eat  our  mid-day  meal  of  rye-bread  and  hard  boiled  eggs, 
which  were  ravenously  devoured.  For  drink  we  had  to  content 
ourselves  with  sucking  the  snow.  In  the  midst  of  this  most 
primitive  repast  the  snow  came  down,  and  the  atmosphere 
became  quite  chilly,  so  we  pushed  ahead,  our  route  lying  for  the 
next  half  hour  through  the  recently  fallen  snow  into  which  we 
sank  at  each  step,  over  our  boots.  Yet  another  set  of  stones  to 
cross  and  then  we  were  roped  together,  the  guides  and  ourselves, 
Knut  leading  the  way  and  the  other  guide  bringing  up  the  rear, 
and  then  began  the  tug  of  war.  For  a  time  we  sank  in  snow  up 
to  our  knees,  at  each  step  the  cunning  Knut  feeling  his  way  for 
crevasses^  cautiously  tapping  the  snow  at  intervals  when  he 
suspected  their  presence,  for  we  were  now  fairly  on  the  ice. 
Knut  at  one  point  cut  away  the  surface  snow  and  exposed  to  our 
wondering  gaze  a  yawning  crevasse  a  fall  down  which  would 
have  been  anything  but  pleasant,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  As  we 
got  higher,  the  snow  was  not  so  deep,  but  we  found  the  foothold 
on  the  ice  anything  but  firm,  so  the  ice-axe  came  into  operation. 
At  a  stiflF  incline  Knut  cut  footholes  for  us,  into  which  we 
cautiously  and  gingerly  trod.  Another  lot  of  huge  stones  had 
to  be  clambered  over,  very  treacherous,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
half-buried  in  snow.  That  business  over,  we  unroped  and  went 
singly,  scrambling  along,  sometimes  on  all  fours,  till  we  reached 
the  shoulder  of  the  last  rise,  where  we  again  roped  together 
and  proceeded  with  caution,  for  on  our  right  and  within  six  feet 
of  us  was  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  with  a  fall  of  some  hundreds 
of  feet,  while  on  our  left  a  very  sharp  decline  led  direct  to  some 
crevasses  which  looked  pretty  enough  at  a  distance,  but  which 
might  have  proved  dangerous  neighbours  on  a  nearer  inspection. 
This  last  ascent  was  most  trying — trudging  up  this  slippery 
ice-mound  in  several  inches  of  newly  fallen  and  still  falling 
snow ;  our  progress  was  slow,  but  at  last  we  reached  the  summit 
at  1.30  p.m.,  to  see — what  ?  A  grand  panorama  ?  No  !  To  see 
into  heavy,  snow-troubled  atmosphere,  to  peer  into  the  void  in 
space  between  the  blinding  snow  flakes.  Well,  that  was  not  an 
every  day  experience,  to  be  perched  on  the  highest  point  in 
Norway,  8,400  feet  above  sea  level,  watching  the  war  of  the 
elements.  We  began  the  descent  at  1.50,  and  reached  our  inn  at 
twenty  minutes  to  seven,  exactly  twelve  hours  from  the  time  we 
started,  and  the  hardest  day's  march  I  have  ever  experienced. 
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On  Tuesday,  the  2nd  September,  we  left  our  good  Mends  at 
RSdsheim,  en  route  for  Fortun,  over  the  Sogne  Fjeld ;  at  one 
o'clock  we  were  seated  each  on  his  little  pony,  and  our  luggage 
slung  on  the  back  of  a  third  pony  in  ingeniously  -worked  paniera 
(home)  made  out  of  willow  boughs  much  used  in  that  country 
instead  of  cord.  For  this  trip  we  had  the  services  of  laconic 
sturdy  old  Bolph,  a  well  known  mountain  guide,  who  accompanied 
us  on  foot  and  looked  after  the  impedimenta.  For  some  few 
miles  our  path  lay  along  a  road  till  we  got  to  the  head  of  the 
valley,  then  good-bye  to  roads.  We  struck  up  through  a  gorge 
between  the  hills,  the  little  ponies  clambering  like  cats  over 
rocks,  and  along  so-called  paths  that  one  would  imagine  it  was 
impossible  for  a  horse  to  attempt :  most  desolate  and  wild  was 
our  ride,  not  a  living  thing  to  be  seen  ;  we  were  alone  with  the 
surroundings  of  great  hills  breeding  stupendous  rocks. 

Glad  were  we  to  be  on  horseback,  for  the  groimd  was  saturated 
with  water.  At  one  part  of  our  route  we  had  to  cross  over  a 
stream  by  means  of  a  primitive  home-made  wooden  "bridge ; 
Eolph  shouted  to  us  to  dismount,  and  go  over  one  at  a  time  a 
precaution  very  necessary,  so  we  cautiously  stepped  over,  leading 
.our  ponies  at  bridle's  length.  The  stream  below  was  a  lusty 
brawling  fellow,  who  had  tumbled  out  of  the  glacier  fed  waters 
of  the  Baevertunvand  Lake  immediately  above.  Our  path  from 
thence  to  our  quarters  for  the  night  skirted  the  borders  of  this 
lake.  It  was  just  a  foothold  on  the  elevated  slope  above.  At 
the  head  of  the  lake,  in  front  of  us,  stood  boldly  out  a  blufif 
rounded  hill  of  rock,  apparently  barring  further  progress,  but  as 
we  neared  it  we  perceived  an  exit.  Further  on  we  passed  a  cow 
or  two  and  some  pigs,  indicating  our  approach  to  some  habitation ; 
while  our  ears  were  saluted  by  the  sound  of  a  shrill  cattle  call 
ringing  through  the  air,  which  by  this  time  had  become 
unpleasantly  chilly ;  a  few  minutes  more  and  we  had  reached 
the  Baevertun  aaeteVy  3075  feel  above  sea  level. 

Saeters  are  little  establishments  high  up  amongst  the  hills, 
for  summer  resort  only.  In  these  wild  outlandish  retreats — 
banished  from  the  outer  world,  live  for  some  four  months  every 
year,  three  or  four  girls,  having  the  care  of  about  twenty  cows, 
a  few  pigs,  and  a  couple  of  hundred  sheep,  who  can  pick  up  a 
living  on  these  high  grounds  at  about  the  cost  of  looking  after 
then^.  The  produce  of  the  dairy  is  sent  at  stated  times  to  the 
valley  below  in  boxes,  slung  on  the  ponies*  backs  in  willow 
paniere.  It  was  nearly  eight  o'clock  when  we  rode  up  to  the 
tittle  hut  where  Providence  had  decreed  that  we  should  spend 
the  night.  Let  me  introduce  you  while  my  companion,  whose 
saddle  has  turned  in  dismounting,  is  rolling  in  the  mud,  much 
to  the  amusement  of  a  Norwegian  schoolmaster,  who  has  found 
his  way  there  before  us.  There  is  not  much  pretence  at  archi- 
tectural style;  it  is  a  plain  log-built  hut  with  a  low -door,  to 
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which  one  has  to  bow  on  entering,  otherwise  you  get  **  one  for 
your  knob,"  as  they  say  in  cribbage ;  this  door  leads  into  a 
little  passage,  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  room  with  two  beds  in 
it,  a  rough  table,  and  a  couple  of  equally  rough  chairs  and  a 
hearth  for  the  fire.  On  the  other  side  of  the  passage  was  the 
kitchen  and  living  room  of  the  inhabitants,  three  strapping 
country  girls,  the  pictures  of  health ;  in  part  of  the  same  build- 
ing the  cows  were  accommodated. 

Having  scraped  down  my  travelling  companion,  we  entered 
and  got  some  logs  lighted  on  the  hearth,  and  a  farthing  dip  to 
shed  its  doubtful  light  from  out  of  the  neck  of  an  empty  beer 
bottle,  into  which  (candlesticks  being  unknown)  it  had  been 
stuck.  We  were  then  asked  what  we  would  have  to  eat.  We 
looked  round  eagerly  for  the  presence  of  ham,  but  finding  our 
search  a  vain  one,  we  mildly  suggested  egg.  "  Nei,  ikke  aegg," 
(no,  no  egg)  was  the  reply,  so  evidently  cocks  and  hens  were 
not  part  of  the  establishment.  Milk  eventually  slaked  our 
thirst,  whilst  our  craving  for  solid  food  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
oatmeal.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  alas !  the 
thatched  roof  was  not  watertight,  more  especially  over  the  two 
beds  which  were  soon  too  damp  to  be  comfortable,  or  even  safe. 
Well,  there  was  no  help  for  it,  so  we  kicked  off  om*  boots,  rolled 
into  our  rugs,  and  looked  about  for  where  to  lay  our  heads. 
The  two  others  tried  some  benches  along  the  wall,  and  I  tried 
the  table,  and  I  am  bound  to  confess  the  table  tried  me.  It 
was  so  narrow  I  was  in  dread  of  rolliug  off,  so  I  got  on  to  the 
floor,  using  my  portmanteau  as  a  pillow,  and  opened  my  umbrella 
to  keep  off  the  rain. 

There  was  not  much  sleep  that  night,  and  to  add  to  the  discom- 
forts of  the  floor,  there  was  a  draught  between  the  door,  and  a 
big  chink  in  the  wall  which  was  enough  to  blow  one  away.  We 
were  up  at  five,  feeling  unrested  and  cold.  Toilet  arrange- 
ments consisted  of  a  rough  lick  and  a  promise,  with  the  aid  of 
about  a  quart  of  water  in  a  small  tin  basin,  using  one's  hand- 
kerchief for  a  towel.  Breakfast  was  about  as  light  as  the 
supper :  coffee,  oat  cakes,  and  butter.  The  yard  outside  was  a 
picture  of  misery.  There  was  an  uneven  pitched  paving  in 
front  of  the  hut — a  little  oasis  in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  farm 
•yard  mud,  filth  and  rain  water.  Our  ponies,  poor  things,  were 
shivering  with  the  cold.  A  forloni  cow  stood  near  the  cowshed 
quaking,  and  a  miserable  pig  was  scpatted  down  on  its 
haunches  in  a  puddle,  quivering  in  every  limb  with  cold.  The 
cost  of  our  night's  lodgings  and  meals,  including  the  guide  and 
ponies,  came  to  about  two  shillings  and  four})€uce. 

The  morning  air,  "  ah  !  bitter  chill  it  was,'',  and  we  had  not 
proceeded  far  before  the  rain  came.  We  had  to  mount  to  a 
considerably  higher  elevation  before  we  began  the  descent  into 
the  valley  on  the  other  side,  and  there  was  hardly  a  pretence 
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for  a  path.  Now  and  then  the  sun  peeped  out,  and  the 
clouds  rolled  off  the  mountain  tops  to  reveal  everlasting 
snow  and  ice.  We  were  passing  under  the  lea  of  glaciers, 
the  air  sweeping  over  them  and  nipi)ing  our  wet  legs, 
until  there  was  no  feeling  left  in  them.  At  the  highest  eleva- 
tion we  reached,  there  was  a  succession  of  small  glacier  fed 
lakes,  formed  in  the  hollow  of  the  bare  rocks  over  which  we 
were  passing. 

Miles  and  miles  did  we  trudge  along  over  the  most  wild  and 
barren  rocky  mountain  table-land  imaginable,  the  ponies  some- 
times wading  over  their  knees,  through  mountain  torrents — 
difficulties  in  the  path,  whicli  poor  Kolph  and  the  Norwegian 
schoolmaster  had  to  overcome  as  best  they  could.  Down  every 
hill  poured  waterfalls  and  cataracts,  as  if  some  giant  hand  were 
squeezing  sponges  at  the  toj)  at  intervals  of  every  hundred 
yards.  When  we  stopped  for  food  at  a  little  stone  hut  built 
for  shelter,  we  were  so  stiff  with  cold  that  we  could  barely 
dismount.  We  were  ravenously  hungry,  but  alas !  we  had  only 
a  few  hard  boiled  eggs,  whicli  we  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
bring  with  us  from  Kodsheim.  This  apology  for  a  meal  over, 
we  were  again  in  the  saddle,  and  then  commenced  a  very  long 
and  difficidt  descent,  winding  down  slowly,  yet  precipitously,  into 
the  valley  below.  After  some  time  we  reached  the  commence- 
ment of  a  stream,  which  we  followed  down  its  boisterous  course, 
a  typical  Norwegian  stream,  tumbling  over  rocks  in  a  headlong 
descent,  performing  some  charming  cataract  tumbles  before 
assuming  the  steady  gait  of  a  full  sized  river  in  the  plains  at 
our  feet. 

The  final  descent  of  all  was  a  remarkable  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  a  zig-zag  path  down  the  face  of  an  immense  rock ;  the 
•  pretty  smiling  village — such  a  thing  as  half  a  dozen  houses 
together  we  had  not  seen  for  a  week — of  Fortun  lay  at  our  feet. 
No  more  complaints  of  piercing  cold  here ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
were  melting  under  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun.  In  that  day 
and  a  half  we  had  ridden  over  one  of  the  wildest  passes  of 
Norway. 

L\  Krs^ELL  James* 
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WELSH  CHARACTER  SKETCHES 


THE  TEOUBADOUR. 


I  am  going  to  shock  all  the  sentimental  young  ladies  by 
putting  forward  the  belief  that  the  gay  young  Troubadour  of 
romance,  with  his  lute,  or  guita^,  and  his  love  song  was  a  myth ! 

Some  of  the  Welsh  bards,  it  is  true,  were  dandies  in  their  way. 
Here  is  a  picture  of  Davydd  ap  Gwiljnn,  whose  admirable  "  Ode 
to  Summer  "  appeared  in  the  last  month's  Red  Dragon. 

"  He  was  tall  and  of  slender  make,  with  yellow  hair  flowing 
about  his  shoulders  in  beautiful  ringlets,  close  jacket  tied  around 
with  a  sash ;  long  trousers ;  from  the  sash  a  sword  of  great  length 
suspended ;  a  loose,  flowing  gown  trimmed  with  fur,  and  with  a 
round  cap  or  bonnet  on  his  head^."  ^.^.^^^^  ^^  Google 
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But  then  Davydd  ap  Gwilym  was  an  exceptional  poet,  one  of 
the  very  few  who  sang  sonnets  to  their  ladyelove,  and  he  may 
well  have  been  presumed  to  dress  in  the  most  killing  way 
possible.  He  was  also  in  the  habit  of  settling  down  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  such  as  when  he  visited  Ifor  Hael, 
near  Tredegar,  and  made  his  home  there. 

The  Troubadour  on  the  contrary  was  a  wanderer  from  house 
to  house,  or  hall  to  hall,  and  he  is  identified  in  Welsh  history 
by  the  less  romantic,  but  more  accurate  name  of  the  denuyr. . 

Now  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  a  type  may  degenerate  in 
the  course  of  many  centuries,  but  still  his  modem  representative 
will  retain  many  of  the  special  characteristics  of  lus  ancestor. 
In  the  Norman  period  the  carrier  of  glad  tidings  and  bad,  the 
newsman  of  his  a^e,  the  story  teller,  the  retailer  of  local  and 
foreign  incidents,  the  advance  guard  in  fact  of  "  Western  Mails," 
who  amused  Norman  lords  and  ladies,  Welsh  lords  and  ladies, 
and  was  welcomed  by  the  steel  and  the  leather  clad, — was  not 
very  much  unlike  the  portrait  which  our  gifted  artist  has  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  by  necessity  an  itinerant, 
that  costly  dress  was  confined  to  the  few,  and  that  baths  and 
toilet  luxuries  did  not  come  within  the  scope  or  regard  of 
wandering  minstrels. 

The  poetry  of  the  imaginative  school  has  much  to  answer  for, 
and  most  unquestionably  it  has  to  answer  for  the  high  colour 
and  romantic  surroundings  given  to  the  wandering  bard.  With 
this  premise,  let  me  sketch  one  of  the  last  that  came  under  my 
notice.  He  was  dressed  in  the  oddest  of  garbs,  and  the  garb 
was  patched  without  regard  to  original  colour  or  substance. 
He  was  a  tall  man,  thin,  spare  of  visage,  and  his  beard  by 
constant  moulting  had  become  scanty  and  meagre.  His  face  by 
long  exposure  had  become  tanned,  and  if  a  fakir's  turban  had 
been  put  on  his  head,  and  he  had  sat  cross-legged  at  Delhi,  he 
would  have  passed  for  one  of  the  faithful.  His  eyes  were  keen 
and  restless,  and  there  was  more  than  a  suspicion  from  a  duskier 
margin  around  his  mouth,  that  he  chewed  tobacco. 

His  movements  were  quick,  his  tongue  fluent,  and  the  way 
in  which  he  dovetailed  Welsh  with  English  was  most  amusing. 
His  English  had  a  Welsh  twang,  and  his  Welsh  an  English 
accent,  and  when  he  said  "iss  indeed  to  goodness,"  and  twirled 
around  like  a  ballet  dancer,  the  boys  were  convulsed.  Then  he 
would  start  otf  at  a  run  and  come  back  again  and  go  tlirough  a 
caper  or  two.  It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  he  had  put 
his  ballads  down  on  the  ground  and  turned  a  somersault  over 
them,  so  excited  and  impassioned  was  he.  I  could  not  reconcile 
him  with  the  grave  bard,  who  is  supposed  to  sit  on  rocks  over 
flowing  tide,  and  with  harp  in  hand  improvise  some  anathema 
against  d.  recreant  Edward ;   could   not   imagine   him   to   be 
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perched  under  a  ^'  lady's  bower"  and,  with  lute  in  hand,  chant 
soft  strains  of  absent  lord  fighting  with  the  Saracen  for 
Jerusalem.  But  there  he  was,  their  inglorious  descendant, 
whom  a  practical  unromantic  age  would  never  hand  down  in 
history.  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  he  felt  his  old  vocation 
was  gone,  and  that  the  necessity  of  getting  bread  drove  him 
into  other  channels.  I  believe  that  occasionally  he  sold  last 
dying  speeches  of  criminals  executed  for  murder,  and  that  when 
great  catastrophes  took  place  in  North  or  South  Wales  he 
retailed  broad  sheets,  giving  circumstantial  details.  You  might 
as  well  expect  to  see  a  Jew  turn  ploughman  or  puddler,  as  to 
meet  our  minstrel  practically  engaged  in  the  hives  of  industry. 
He  could  no  more  hawk  stockings  about  like  the  "  Cardy,"  or 
travel  to  market  with  eggs  like  the  "  Shirgaer,"  than  fly.  He,  a 
child  of  the  mountains,  like  the  wind  that  is  ever  restless  amongst 
fern,  and  gorse,  and  heather,  like  the  streams  that  ever  chum 
themselves  into  foamy  wrath,  and  send  their  echoes  through  the 
vales !  Not  he  !  The  most  prosaic  trade  he  could  drift  into 
was  at  the  close  of  the  old,  and  the  beginning  of  the  new  year, 
and  then  oiu-  minstrel  would  turn  seller  of  Almanacs  and  his 
cry  would  be  "Almanac  Newydd.  Moore's  Almanac,  dim 
ond  ceiniog"  (only  a  penny). 

So  pencil  I  the  last  minstrel.  His  race  is  fast  becoming 
extinct.  Some  day,  and  not  far  remote,  jiLst  as  a  naturalist 
looks  in  vain  for  the  Dodo,  so  shall  we  look  in  vain  for  the 
last  of  the  Welsh  Troubadours. 
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ST.  DA\1D'S  DAY. 


I  met  her  in  the  whispering  woods, 

One  dewy  mom  in  Spring ; 
A  daughter  of  the  Cymri  race, 

A  fair  and  winsome  thing. 
Her  luscious  lips,  her  queenly  form, 

Her  eyes  of  deepest  grey ; 
Carried  my  wondering  heart  by  storm, 

That  bright  St.  David's  Day. 
I  woo'd  her  through  the  sweet  Spring-days, 

And  many  a  Summer  noon ; 
I  won  her  promise  to  be  mine. 

Under  the  "  hunter's  moon." 
The  snow  had  gone,  the  Spring  had  come, 

Once  more  the  woods  were  gay ; 
As  forth  I  led  my  blushing  bruie, 

Upon  St.  David's  Day. 
But  life  has  sorrows,  love  brings  pain ! 

God  put  us  to  the  test. 
The  night  His  angel  came,  and  lure4 

The  birdie  from  our  nest. 
In  vain  we  struggled  to  be  brave. 

Our  tears  would  force  their  way ; 
They  fell  upon  a  tiny  grave, 

One  chill  St.  David's  Day. 
Long  years  have  passed,  our  locks  are  white. 

We've  crossed  the  steep  hill's  crown ; 
Hand  clasped  in  hand  we  laboured  up. 

And  thus  we'll  travel  down. 
0,  Love  and  Hope  (though  lip  and  cheek 

Have  lost  their  bloom)  we  pray, 
Stay  with  us,  verdant  as  the  leek, 

Upon  St.  David's  Day,        Howell  Davbes,  Tenby. 

TO  MOEVYTH. 


Frorn  the  original  of  Davydd  Ap  Gwilym  (temp,  circa  ISth 
century)  translated  by  Mr.  Johns. 

^laid  of  the  glowing  form,  and  lily  brow, 

Beneath  a  woof  of  golden  tresses  !  now 

(As  oft  before,  through  years  of  grief  and  shame, 

And  love  intense  as  hopeless) — I  exclaim  ^^         , 
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The  torments  wrought  by  tyrant  loveliness  ?  " 
To  thee  I've  paid  the  honours  of  a  bride, 
But  thy  stern  kinsmen's  unrelenting  pride 
To  me  the  nuptial  presents  have  denied  ! 
Thou  gem  of  maids — inexorable,  fair, 

By  all  the  sacred  relics  I  protest 
That  when  I  die,  the  victim  of  despair, 

On  thee  the  guilt  of  poet's  death  will  rest  ! 
To-morrow  shall  I  in  my  grave  be  laid, 
Amid  the  leaves  and  floating  forest  shade, 
In  yon  ash  grove — my  verdant  birchen  trees, 
Shall  be  the  mourners  of  my  obsequies ; 
My  spotless  shroud  shall  be  of  summer  flowers, 
My  coflSn  hewn  from  out  the  woodland  bowers  ; 
The  flowers  of  wood  and  wild  shall  be  my  pall, 
My  bier  eight  forest  branches  green  and  tall, ; 
And  thpu  shalt  see  the  white  gulls  of  the  main 
In  thousands  gather  there  to  bear  my  train ; 
And  e'en  the  very  woodlands  will  be  seen 
To  move  and  join  the  sad  funereal  scene  ! 
The  thicket  of  the  rocks  my  church  shall  be, 
Two  nightingales  (enchantress,  chos'n  by  thee), 
The  sacred  idols  of  the  sanctuary ! 
Its  altars  raised  of  brick,  its  verdant  floor 
With  nature's  varied  pavement  chequered  o'er. 
Ne'er  do  its  portals  jar  with  angry  cries. 
Its  leafy  depths  have  baffled  Eithig's  eyes  ; 
Skill'd  are  its  holy  monks  of  orders  grey. 
In  Latin  lore  and  in  poetic  lay ; 
In  all  the  meters  ever  writ  or  read. 
In  the  green  volumes  through  the  forest  spread ! 
There,  tones  of  organ  loud  and  ting  of  bell, 
By  woodland  minstrels  waken'd,  frequent  swell  : 
There  where  the  birchen  boughs  of  Owyneth  waves 
Proud  maid  !  to-morrow  shall  1  find  a  grave  ! 
There,  organ-like,  the  nightingale  shall  roll 
His  notes  in  solemn  masses,  for  my  soul ; 
Orisons  and  paternosters  shall  be  said 
The  summer  through  in  honour  of  the  dead  ; 
Until  the  spirit  of  the  bard  shall  rise. 
Freed  from  its  sins,  aloft  to  Paradise  ! 
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By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  "  Robin  Gray,"  "  A  Heart's 

Problem,'   "In  Honour  Bound,"  "Queen  of  the  Meadow," 

"  The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  IV.— The  Whole  State  of  the  Case. 

There  was  really  no  necessity  for  constraint  in  the  dining- 
room,  for  it  was  at  some  distance  from  Mr.  Dottridge's  rooms 
and  the  doors  were  padded  so  that,  when  closed,  soimds  were  kept 
well  within  the  walls  of  the  apartment  in  which  they  were  made. 
Although  aware  of  this  fact,  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  they  met  caused  the  three  gentlemen  to  speak  at  first  in 
subdued  tones.  There  was  no  host,  but  in  some  mysterious  way 
Brassey  placed  Stephen  at  the  head  of  the  table,  as  if  it  were 
quite  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should  be  there ;  and  Mr. 
Basnett  and  INIr.  Rapier,  also  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course, 
took  the  chairs  arranged  for  them  on  each  side  of  him. 

Everything  was  at  first  said  and  done  in  the  same  subdued 
manner  as  that  observed  in  a  house  where  the  preliminaries  of 
a  funeral  are  being  arranged ;  the  servants  moved  about  with 
noiseless  steps,  changing  dishes  without  clatter,  and  Brassey 
even  succeeded  in  uncorking  the  champagne  without  noise. 
The  conversation  was  fitful,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  able  to 
start  a  subject  of  the  slightest  interest  to  thfe  others.  The 
reason  was  simple — because  they  avoided  the  subject  which  was 
of  interest  to  them  all,  and  uppermost  in  their  thoughts,  namely, 
the  afiaii's  of  Humphrey  Dottridge. 

Percival  Bassnett,  of  Bassnett,  Hawley,  and  Smart,  Seqeants' 
Inn,  solicitors,  was  about  fifty-five  in  years,  but  being  a  well- 
knit,  active  man,  of  sandyish  complexion,  always  neatly  dressed, 
and  generally  in  shooting  coat  or  reefer,  no  one  would  have 
supposed  that  he  was  more  than  forty.  In  Serjeants'  Inn  he 
liked  to  be  regarded  as  a  shrewd  and  rather  sharp  man  of 
business,  and  such  he  really  was.  Outside  Serjeants'  Inn  he 
liked  to  be  regarded  as  a  prosperous  country  gentleman ;  and  so 
he  was.  He  had  a  handsome  place  in  the  country ;  he  went 
annually  to  the  north  to  shoot,  and  sometimes  as  far  as  Norway 
to  fish.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  constitution  and  clear  head  ; 
one  to  be  trusted  implicitly  with  the  most  private  family  affairs, 
and  admired  for  his  success  in  his  profession*  He  seldom  failed 
to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  any  case  which  he  took  in  hand ; 
but  then  he  was  very  careful  about  the  nature  of  the  cases  he 
undertook*  ^^         , 
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He  ate  his  dinner  and  took  his  wine  with  relish ;  leisurely,  as 
if  he  recognised  the  duty  he  owed  to  his  digestion,  the  respect 
he  owed  to  good  victuals,  and  the  importance  of  the  meal  in  the 
economy  of  life. 

Lewis  Sapier  was  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  short,  thick, 
glossy  black  hair  and  moustache.  Soft  oval  face,  bright  blue 
eyes,  and  an  expression  of  thorough  content  with  himself  and 
everything  else.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  never  known  care,  and 
had  somewhat  of  a  military  bearing — firank,  firm,  and  stalwart. 
Little  was  known  about  him,  except  that  he  was  a  particular 
friend  of  the  proprietor  of  Kemerton.  It  was  vaguely  under- 
stood that  he  had  been  formerly  in  the  army,  that  he  had  at 
one  time  held  a  high  command  under  the  Sultan,  and  that  he 
was  a  sleeping  partner  in  some  city  firm.  He  had  chambers  in 
Albemarle-street,  and  his  permanent  address  was  the  Cosmos 
Club,  St.  James'-street.  He  had  been  for  some  time  such  a 
firequent  guest  at  Kemerton  that  he  was  quite  at  home  there, 
and  the  apartment  he  occupied  during  his  visits  was  spoken  of 
by  the  domestics  as  Mr.  Bapier's  room. 

He,  too,  ate  and  drank  with  relish,  but  in  the  easy  fashion  of 
a  man  who,  blessed  with  a  good  digestion,  could  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  any  nice  discrimination  as  to  the  quality  or  cooking 
of  his  food.  In  the  matter  of  wine  and  cigars,  however,  he  was 
fastidious,  and  would  rather  go  without  than  touch  an  inferior 
brand  of  either  of  these  luxuries.  This  idiosyncracy  was  known 
to  his  friends ;  it  made  some  uncomfortable  and  amused  others. 
He  was  apparently  quiet  unconscious  of  disturbing  or  amusing 
them  in  this  respect. 

Stephen  scarcely  spoke  at  all  during  dinner. 

"  You  seem  dull,  Meredith,"  said  Eapier,  good  naturedly, 
trying  to  rouse  him. 

*'  You  know  how  things  are  here — you  cannot  expect  me  to 
be  merry." 

There  was  an  unconscious  satire  in  the  words  and  manner, 
and  Rapier  was  surprised. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that  I  expected  you  to  be  merry,  for,  of 
course,  one  is  always  sad  when  a  relative's  life  is  in  danger." 

The  sneer  was,  as  Stephen  thought,  very  marked.  He  answered 
it  in  the  right  way,  by  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  his  own  lack 
of  courtesy. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Rapier.  I  know  that  I  am  churlish  just 
now,  but  the  cause  of  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  cousin.  I 
intended  to  speak  to  Bassnett  alone  after  dinner ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  hear  me,  and  you  shall.  Then 
you  will  understand  why  I  am  so  much  out  of  humour." 

"  You  are  in  earnest  about  it,  whatever  it  is,"  rejoined  the 
other,  sorry  for  having  disturbed  him ;  **  and  I  wiah  you  had 
not  taken  my  chaff  so  seriously."  ogi  i^^d  by LiOOgle 
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"  All  right.     Wait  a  little  and  don't  mind  me." 

When  the  servants  had  retired  Stephen  began  at  once, 
scarcely  waiting  for  his  friends  to  fill  their  glasses. 

"I  know  your  sensible  objection,  Bassnett,  to  speak  of  business 
out  of  business  hours ;  but  the  information  I  am  about  to  ask 
for  is  not  exactly  of  a  business  nature,  although  I  expect  you  to 
be  able  to  give  it  to  me  because  of  your  professional  connection 
with  my  cousin." 

Bassnett  was  sipping  his  Pomard  very  deliberately,  and 
eyeing  Stephen  with  an  expression  of  friendly  curiosity. 

"  My  dear  Meredith,"  he  said,  with  a  kind  of  dry  cordiality, 
"  you  ought  to  know  that  you  should  never  ask  a  lawyer  to  give 
you  information  he  has  acquired  in  his  professional  capacity.  If 
he  is  an  honest  man  he  will  tell  you  at  once  that  he  cannot  do 
it ;  if  he  is  a  hjrpocrite  he  will  pretend  that  he  has  not  got  it, 
and  if  he  is  a  rogue  he  will  make  a  bargain  with  you  for  it." 

"  No  breach  of  confidence  can  be  involved  in  an  answer  to  my 
question.  Besides,  so  far  as  business  is  concerned,  my  cousin 
has  told  me  that  you  have  instnictions  to  explain  everything." 

"  Certainly — everything  that  is  necessary  for  you  to  know — 
and  you  can  have  the  explanation  as  soon  as  you  [)lcase.  But 
you  will  have  to  come  to  Seijeants'  Inn." 

This  was  said  with  a  smile  at  Stephen's  evident  impatience, 
and  the  latter  did  not  observe  the  qualification  as  to  the  extent 
of  what  he  was  to  be  told. 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  to  enter  into  my  aflfairs  to-night.  All 
I  want  to  know  is — Why  is  Miss  Clark  not  only  leaving 
Kemerton  but  England  ?" 

"  Bless  my  soul !  how  should  I  know  ? "  exclaimed  Mi\ 
Bassnett,  astounded  by  the  nature  of  the  question,  and  the  im- 
portance which  Stephen  attached  to  it. 

"  I  thought  that  in  discussing  affairs  you  might  have  learned 
the  reasons  for  this  sudden  determination  on  her  part,"  urged 
Stephen,  disappointed  to  find  the  lawyer  ignorant  as  himself. 

"  It  never  occurred  to  me  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  other 
reason  than  that  she  wished  to  go.  She  has  an  uncle  out  in 
Australia;  and  she  wishes  to  join  him,  and  Mr.  Dottridge  thinks 
that  the  change  would  be  good  for  her  health — you  know  she 
has  not  been  in  the  best  possible  physical  condition  for  some 
time  past.  There  is  nothing  singular  in  all  that ;  and  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  have  the  fullest  information  I  can  aflford. 
On  my  word,  from  the  way  you  introduced  the  subject,  I 
thought  you  were  going  to  demand  nothing  less  than  a  full 
statement  of  the  contents  of  my  client's  private  will  and  trust 
deeds." 

Mr.  Bassnett  laughed  heartily,  but  not  loudly.  He  was 
greatly  relieved  to  find  that  the  important  information  jecjuired 
from  him  was  of  such  a  common-place  charactergitized  by  Google 
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Stephen  saw  how  lightly  he  regarded  tlie  subject,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  that  he  felt  how  foolish  he  would  look  in  the  eyes 
pf  a  practical  man  like  Bassnett,  he  would  have  told  him  there, 
and  m  the  presence  of  Kapier,  why  the  matter  was  of  so  much 
importance  to  him. 

Kapier  had  remained  perfectly  quiet  throughout  this  short 
passage  between  the  lawyer  and  Stephen;  there  had  been  a 
momentary  smile  on  his  face  as  he  watched  the  latter's  growing 
expression  of  dismay.  He  understood  perfectly  well  why 
Stephen  was  so  anxious. 

"  You  have  bewildered  Bassnett,  and  as  you  don't  mind  me 
listening,  Meredith,  perhaps  you  will  not  mind  me  putting  in  a 
word.     I  think  I  can  help  you." 

Stephen  turned  to  him  with  eager  eyes,  in  which  there  was 
no  hope. 

"How?"  this  huskily. 

"  By  being  impudent  to  you  if  you  will  permit  me,"  answered 
Bapier,  with  a  kindly  laugh. 

"  Be  as  impudent  as  you  like,  if  you  can  help  me." 

"Look  here,  Bassnett,  earn  six-and -eight  at  once — tell  me 
how  to  tell  a  man  he  is  an  egotistical  fool  without  hurting  his 
feelings,  and  laying  myself  open  to  an  action  for  libel  ?  " 

"  Good  ;  hand  over  the  six-and-eight — my  terms  are  cash," 
answered  the  lawyer  taking  a  cigar. 

"  Very  well,  give  me  the  tip.'' 

"  WiUi  pleasure.  The  way  to  avoid  doing  things  you  refer 
to  is — ^to  hold  your  tongue.  Now  I  shall  take  a  lidit  in  lieu  of 
the  fee." 

"  Here  you  are,"  and  Bapier  passed  the  vestas  to  him. 

"  I  am  waiting  for  you.  Rapier,"  said  Stephen.  He  knew 
that  all  this  by-play  was  meant  kindly,  not  ofifensively,  but  at 
that  moment  he  coidd  not  appreciate  it. 

"  You  don't  mind  Bassnett  hearing  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not,  go  on." 

"  Well — "  Rapier  paused  on  the  word  and  smoked  medita- 
tively. "  Well,  the  whole  state  of  the  case  is  this .  You 
have  got  a  particular — I  must  give  it  the  real  word,  Meredith, 
for  you  are  in  earnest— you  have  got  a  particular  affection 
for  tbe  lady,  and  you  cannot  understand  why  she  should  wish  to 
leave  England,  when  you  want  her  to  remain.    I  can." 

"What  is  it?  That  is  what  I  want  to  make  out,"  cried 
Stephen  eagerly. 

"  To  an  outsider  the  thing  is  very  simple,  if  only  a  few  of 
the  facts  of  the  case  are  known.  She  is  a  woman  of  consid- 
erable acuteness,  very  resolute  in  doing  what  she  believes  to 
be  the  right  thing,  and  very  quick  to  see  what  the  right 
thing  is.  In  the  present  case,  she  likes  you  well  enough  to 
wish  to  get  out  of  your  way,  as  she  feels  that  she  does  not 
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like  yoti  well  enough  to  risk  the  self-reproach  that   she  had 
interfered  with  your  prospects.*' 

Stephen's  eyes  dropped  contemptuously  to  the  table,  -and 
his  fingers  tapped  the  glass  which  he  had  forgotten  to  fill 
when  he  passed  the  wine. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  reading  of  the  riddle 
which  seems  to  have  perplexed  you  so  much  ? "  inquired 
Rapier,  calmly. 

"  I  think  it  is  excellent,"  was  the  sarcastic  reply ;  "  you 
have  got  quicker  eyes  than  Bassnett  to  understand  me,  but 
you  do  not  understand  me." 

"  I  am  nearer  the  mark  than  you  will  believe  ^at  present. 
By  and  by  you  will  tell  me  that  I  was  right." 

"I  wish  I  could  make  out  what  you  two  fellows  are 
wrangling  about?  I  see  Meridith  is  in  a  temper,  and  you 
are  trying  to  persuade  him  that  JSIiss  Clark  is  not  in  love 
with  him,"  said  the  lawyer,  helping  himself  to  wine,  and 
making  an  effort  to  change  the  subject  of  conversation.  "  I 
must  say  that  I  should  take  it  for  granted  that  the  lady 
knew  her  own  mind  best,  and  that  she  shows  veiy  plainly 
what  it  is  when  she  decides  upon  going  to  the  other  end  of 
the  world — that  is  to  say,  I  think  she  can  have  no  very 
strong  attachment  to  this  end  of  it.  Now,  who  says 
bilUards  ?  " 

"  I  am  going  home  to-night,  so  you  will  excuse  me,"  said 
Stephen,  rising  gladly.  "Thanks  to  you  both,  although  you 
have  not  been  able  to  give  me  the  information  I  wanted." 

"I  shall  do  my  best  to  satisfy  you  when  you  come  to 
Serjeants'  Inn,"  said  Bassnett,  "but  on  this  subject  I  have 
told  you  all  I  know." 

Rapier  accompanied  Stephen  to  the  door  where  a  groom  was 
waiting  with  the  latt^er's  horse.  As  they  passed  along  the 
hall  he  took  his  arm  familiarly  and  whispered  confidentially  in 
his  ear: 

"  I  am  going  to  make  you  my  enemy  for  life,  Meredith  — 
at  any  rate  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  doing  so." 

«  Don't  do  it  then." 

"  I  must.  I  know  your  feelings  for  Ruth  Clark,  and  respect 
them.  I  respect  and  admire  her.  I  believe  she  is  doing  you 
a  real  kindness — she  means  it  so  I  am  certain.  She  has 
learned  that  Dottridge  leaves  you  nothing,  and  she  does  not 
want  to  encumber  you  with  a  penniless  wife.  That  is  why 
she  is  going  away." 

"  Nonsense,"  returned  Stephen  as  he  mounted. 

Was  that  a  friend  or  an  enemy  ? — was  the  question  which 
occupied  him  as  he  rode  home. 
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CHAPTER  v.— On  Board  the  Eucalyptus. 

The  first  week  in  December  is  not  a  pleasant  season  in 
which  to  sail  for  the  antipodes :  so  at  least  think  those  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  the  sea.  But  good  or  bad  season  ships  go 
and  come,  and  stout-hearted  seamen  tell  you  that  they  must 
take  the  weather  as  they  find  it,  just  as  landsmen  have  to  do  : 
moreover,  they  prefer  the  sea  at  any  time  to  London  in  a  fog. 

The  Eucalyptus,  first-class  clipper,  for  Sydney  bound,  was 
lying  off  Greenhithe,  her  cargo  complete,  her  compasses 
adjusted,  and  ready  for  sea.  She  carried  few  passengers,  twenty 
in  the  steerage  and  four  in  the  cabin.  They  were  all  on  board 
except  one — a  lady  who  was  to  occupy  the  chief  cabin  next 
to  the  captain's.     The  kdy  was  Ruth  Clark. 

"  I  hope  she  has  not  missed  the  train,"  said  the  captain,  look- 
ing shoreward.     "  The  tug  is  ready,  and  our  time  is  up." 

*'  I  suppose  as  she  is  the  particular  friend  of  the  owner  she 
fancies  she  can  do  as  she  likes  with  us,"  said  Captain 
Mackay's  wife ;  and  there  was  an  indication  in  her  tone  that  if 
the  lady  had  any  such  fancy  she  would  speedily  discover  her 
mistake. 

The  Captain  was  a  burly  Scot,  with  a  round,  ruddy,  jovial 
face,  and  merry,  twinkling  little  eyes.  He  had  spent  all  his 
life  at  sea,  beginning  his  career  in  his  father's  fishing  smack  at 
Arbroath,  and  changing  into  u  sea-going  vessel  when  he  was 
fomleen.  He  had  rapidly  risen  to  be  master,  and  had  been  for 
ten  years  commander  of  the  Eucalyptus. 

His  wife  was  a  little  stout  woman,  who  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying him  on  every  voyage,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was 
a  bad  sailor,  and  had  to  spend  in  her  cabin  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  she  was  at  sea.  But  slie  had  no  children;  she  was 
fond  of  her  "  guid  man,''  and  would  not  be  ])er8uaded  to  remain 
on  shore.  She  was  not  an  ill-natured  woman,  but  she  did  not 
like  lady  passengers.  They  always  made  such  a  fuss,  she  said, 
and  the  captain  was  far  too  attentive  to  theui.  They  cjuld 
make  him  do  anything  they  liked,  if  they  pretended  to  be  ever 
so  little  out  of  sorts.  In  fact  it  would  never  do  to  leave  him  to 
their  mercy. 

"  There  she  comes,"  said  the  captain,  with  a  satisfied  smile, 
as  he  put  down  his  glass.  "  You'll  find  her  a  real,  nice,  quiet 
lady,  Betsy ;  and,  mind,  her  principal  reason  for  coming  with 
us  is  because  you  are  on  board.     So  be  guid  till  her." 

A  small  boat  came  alongside.  Ruth  ascended  the  ladder 
followed  by  Stephen  Meredith. 

She  was  received  by  the  captain  and  his  wife — the  latter 
taking  a  fancy  to  her  at  once,  and  conducting  her  to  her  cabin 
with  many  expressions  of  goodwill  and  pleasure,  in  having  such 
a  companion  for  the  voyage.  ^^  , 
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Stephen  interchanged  a  few  words  with  the  cajjtain,  who  told 
him  tliat  they  were  to  weigh  anchor  immediately,  and  that,  as 
he  had  directed,  arrangements  had  been  mad^  for  his  retm-n 
with  the  tug  when  she  parted  with  the  ship.  Then  the  captain 
turned  to  his  many  duties,  and  Stephen  stood  on  the  deck, 
near  the  cabin  staircase,  waiting  for  Ruth.  The  other  pas- 
sengers were  busy  taking  final  leave  of  the  friends  who  had 
delayed  going  on  shore  till  the  last  moment,  for  the  privilege 
of  returning  with  the  tug  had  not  been  taken  advantage  of  by 
anyone  but  Stephen. 

He  was  pale  and  fired  looking,  as  if  he  had  not  slept  for 
several  nights,  but  he  was  calm.  It  was  the  calmness,  how- 
ever, of  one  who  submits  to  a  fate  he  cannot  control,  althouffh 
he  believes  it  to  be  a  cruel  one,  and  would  alter  it  if  he 
could. 

When  Ruth,  in  her  warm  grey  travelling  dress,  rejoined  him, 
they  walked  in  silence  to  the  stem  of  the  shij). 

TherG  was  great  bustle  going  on,  a  loud  mingling  of  many 
tones  of  voices,  a  creaking  of  windlasses,  the  panting  of  the 
tug,  the  shofuts  and  cheers  of  those  in  the  small  boats,  answered 
by  those  on  board,  as  the  huge  vessel  began  slowly  to  move 
away  from  her  mooring-place.  There  was  an  effort  on  both 
sides  to  inspire  the  cheers  with  gladness  of  hope,  but  the  effort 
was  damped  by  the  consciousness  of  the  many  probabilities  that 
they  would  never  see  each  other's  faces  again. 

Ruth  heard  these  sounds  and  felt  their  full  meaning.  She 
saw  the  faces  and  knew  how  forced  the  smiles  were,  and  excused 
those  whose  maudlin  grief  showed  that  they  had  been  seeking 
comfort  from  the  wrong  quarter. 

"  Do  you  hear  that  ?  "  said  Stephen,  bitterly.  "  A  very  little 
while,  and  it  will  be  our  turn." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  looking  dreamily  at  the 
boats  which  were  dropping  away  from  the  ship ;  handkerchiefs 
waving  and  oars  lingering,  that  the  last  look  might  be  as  long 
as  possible. 

She,  too,  was  pale,  but  the  features  were  fixed  in  such  a 
mould  of  determination  that  the  expression  seemed  hard.  The 
thing  was  to  be  done ;  it  was  her  own  doing,  and  she,  at  any 
rate,  must  not  add  to  his  distress  by  showing  any  signs  of  the 
regret,  the  misery  and  the  loneliness  that  filled  her  heart.  No; 
slie  was  going  to  be  brisk  and  resolute.  He  should  depart  with 
the  conviction  that  she  was  a  callous,  unfeeling  creature,  rather 
than  that  he  should  think  of  her  as  one  who  had  been  forced 
into  exile. 

"  The  whole  thing  is  so  sudden  that  I  cannot  realise  it,"  he 
muttered,  looking  down  into  the  water.  "I  suppose  it  was 
kindly  meant  on  your  part  to  conceal  all  your  arrangements 
tmtil  almost  the  eve  of  your  sailing ;  but  at  present /I- canrmit  be 
rn-at eful  "  ^mzea  by  V^OOglC 
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"  Why  ?  Do  you  still  think  that  if  you  had  known  sooner  you 
would  have  heen  ahle  to  dissuade  nie  ? '' 

"Yes;  I  think  it  is  possibh^,  for  1  do  not  yet  .see  the  necessity 
for  tlus  voyage/' 

He  called  it  a  voyage  although  she  regarded  it  as  exile.  He 
had  only  become  partially  reconciled  to  the  movement  by  the 
belief  that  the  separation  was  to  be  temporary. 

She  did  not  answer  immediately ;  those  boats  and  figures  in 
them  were  like  shadows  in  the  river  mist  now.     Then 

"  Y(»s — I  believe  you  might  have  made  me  do  wrong  and  give 
up  tliis  voyage,"  she  said,  softly,  "that  was  why  my  resolution 
was  concealed  from  you  till  the  last  moment.  I  wished  to  spare 
you  pain." 

"  I  am  satisfied  of  that." 

"  And  you  are  content  now,  Stephen  ?  " 

She  placed  her  hand  on  his  arm,  and  presently  he  took  the 
hand  between  both  his  own. 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  this  parting  more  unhappy  for  you 
than  it  need  be,"  he  said,  making  a  strong  effort  to  8})eak 
cheerfully.  "  I  am  content  so  far  that  this  journey,  which  at 
tirst  appeared  to  me  such  mad  folly  on  your  ])art,  or  a  i)roof 
that  your  love  had  been  all  along  a  mistake,  if  not  a  falsehood— 
I  am  content  to  think  that  it  is  only  the  doorway  to  our  happi- 
ness. You  have  promised  that  in  a  year  you  will  come  back  to 
me,  or  I  may  go  to  you." 

"  That  is  our  bargain,  and  I  go  all  the  happier  that  we  have 
made  it," 

"  So  be  it,  then ;  in  a  year,  you  will  be  with  me,  and  that 
prospect  will  help  me  to  make  good  use  of  the  time.  When  we 
next  join  hands  you  shall  own  that  this  test  of  our  love  was  not 
needed." 

"  Do  not  let  us  talk  of  that  any  more,"  she  said,  hastily ;  for 
she  feared  the  effect  his  earnest  voice  might  have  upon  her ; 
clearly  she  found  it  difiicult  to  speak  calmly ;  there  was  such  a 
lump  in  her  throat. 

"  No,  we  have  said  our  say,  and  I  ought  to  be  trying  to 
comfort  you.  But  I  cannot,  Ruth ;  for  the  idea  is  always  coming 
back  to  me  that  if  you  had  only  told  me  a  couple  of  months 
sooner,  or  if  you  had  waited  a  few  months  longer,  I  could  have 
gone  with  you." 

"  Stephen,  you  promised  tliat  if  I  consented  to  your  coming  so 
far  with  me  you  would  not  attempt  to  go  over  those  things 
again,"  she  said,  in  a  subdued  voice,  and  with  much  agitation. 

"  There — forgive  me,"  he  rejoined,  resignedly.  "  I  have  done. 
You  are  having  yom*  own  way  in  this :  you  have  told  me  that  it 
is  a  test  of  yourself  and  of  me,  without  which  you  could  not  be 
assured  of  our  future  happiness.  I  say  it  is  a  cruel  test,  but  I 
submit.     At  the  same  time  I  cannot  help  asking  nw^elf  would 
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you  have  required  this  test  if  your  heart  had  been  all  mine,  as 
you  once  made  me  believe  it  was  ?" 

"  Oh,  Stephen ! " 

"  There,  again,  forgive  me.  What  an  ungracious  brute  I  am, 
and  I  wanted  to  make  our  parting  hour  as  cheery  as  maybe. 
This  is  a  fine  way  to  carry  out  my  intention.  And  yet  I  don't 
see  what  I  can  do.  To  pretend  to  be  merry  is  worse  than  being 
openly  miserable." 

"  I  do  not  expect  you  to  be  merry.  I  should  very  likely  be 
more  unhappy  in  remembering  that  you  were  glad  to  part  with 
me,  than  I  shall  be  in  remembering  even  your  reproaches.*' 

"No  more  reproaches,  then,  my  darling.  I  part  with  you 
believing  that  your  heart  is  all  mine,  that  this  separation  is  only 
a  painful,  brief  necessity,  and  comforted  by  my  faith  in  you 
and  in  the  bright  future  when  you  will  come  back  to  me,  and 
we  shall  live  happy  ever  after,  as  the  story  book  says." 

There  was  a  kind  of  mingled  playfulness  and  bitterness  in  all 
this,  which  relieved  and  yet  distressed  her. 

"  It  Is  difl&cult  to  be  cheery  under  the  circumstances. 
I  wonder  how  it  will  be  when  you  are  really  away  from  me,  and 
I  am  left  alone  with  these  strangers." 

"  Oh,  you  will  soon  make  friends  of  them,  and  you  will  have 
pleasant  enough  times  if  the  weather  is  good  ;  and  if  it  is  bad 
you  will  have  no  time  to  think  of  me." 

As  he  made  out  that  picture  he  emitted  something  that  was 
nearer  to  a  laugh  than  any  sound  he  had  made  during  the  day. 

"  And  you  ?  "  she  said,  smiling  and  raising  her  eyes  to  his 
face. 

"  As  for  uie  I  shall  be  eating  a  hearty  dinner  this  evening, 
taking  some  furious  exercise  to-morrow,  and  flirting  with  some- 
body in  a  week  ! " 

Kutli  thought,  "  with  Dahlia  Whitcombe,"  and  she  said  : 

"  1  will  not  mind  what  you  do  if  you  are  well  and  happy." 

"  I'ou  are  most  liberal,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  to  profit  by 
your  generosity ;  only,  do  not  measure  my  license  to  you  in  the 
same  free  spirit." 

"  If  you  mean  to  substitute  sarcasm  for  reproach  I  shall  begin 
to  lament  t  hat  we  did  not  part,  at  Donthorpe  Station." 

"  Or  perhaps  to  wish  that  we  had  never  met." 

She  looked  at  him  and  saw  that  he  was  smiling  fondly; 
evidently  he  did  not  think  that,  but  she  answered  him  seriously: 

"  It  is  possible  that  it  might  have  been  better  for  us  both." 

He  squeezed  her  arm  tightly,  and  would  have  stopped  her 
mouth  with  a  kiss  if  some  of  the  passengers  had  not  come  aft  at 
that  moment. 

They  were  misei-able,  and  yet  happy  in  being  together,  in 
spite  of  the  ever-present  consciousness  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  their  hour  of  parting  was  drawing  near. 
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He  had  done  all  he  could  to  prevent  her  going  away ;  but 
the  arrangements  had  been  completed  before  he  haid  heard  any- 
thing about  it,  and  Euth  was  not  to  be  moved  from  her  purpose. 
When  it  had  been  suggested  to  him  that  her  chief  reason  for 
going  was  her  anxiety  to  prevent  him  from  being  encumbered 
with  a  penniless  wife,  he  had  asked  her  if  that  were  so.  She 
had  told  him — certainly,  that  had  much  to  do  with  her  deter- 
mination. He  protested  against  the  idea,  and  she  answered, 
quietly : 

"  Very  well,  if  you  are  so  sure  that  you  will  never  regret  your 
union  with  me,  you  can  prove  it  to  me  by  letting  me  go  for 
one  year." 

"  For  two  if  you  like — no,  that's  nonsense,"  he  cried,  checking 
himself.  But  he  agreed  to  the  test,  and  he  was  left  little  time 
for  reflection  or  renewed  persuasion.  He  seemed  to  have 
scarcely  drawn  breath  between  the  time  when  he  first  heard  of 
her  proposed  journey,  and  the  day  on  which  he  found  himself 
with  her  on  board  the  Eucal3rptus. 

The  Captain  came  up  to  them  with  a  friendly  warning  that 
Mr.  Meredith  would  soon  have  to  go  on  board  the  tug,  unless 
he  intended  to  keep  them  company  as  fair  as  Sydney. 

"  I  have  a  great  mind  to  do  so,"  said  Stephen,  asking  himself 
why  should  he  not  ?  He  was  there  with  all  that  he  cared  for 
most  in  the  world.    Why  should  he  not  go  with  her  ? 

She  helped  him  out  of  that  folly :  there  were  duties  to  others 
which  could  not  not  be  cast  aside. 

^^  I  had  almost  forgotten — here  is  a  note  which  Mr.  Bapier 
asked  me  to  give  you." 

**  I  do  not  like  him,"  she  said,  "  and  do  not  know  why  he 
should  write  to  me." 

"  It  is  only  to  say  *  Good  bye,'  I  suppose.  I  know  you  are 
prejudiced  against  him;  but  he  is  a  good  fellow  and  your 
firiend." 

The  signal  came :  the  tug  was  about  to  cast  off.  They 
kissed  there  on  the  deck — a  sad  kiss,  and  it  did  not  matter  who 
saw.  Then  in  a  moment  it  seemed  that  he  was  on  board  the 
tug,  steaming  away  landward,  and  the  ship  with  sails  spread  was 
gliding  away  to  sea. 

How  soon  the  little  steamer  became  a  speck  to  her,  watching 
it  from  the  big  ship !  How  soon  the  big  ship  became  a  speck 
to  him  !  He  waved  a  handkerchief  as  long  as  she  was  in  sight, 
and  she  waved  the  letter  he  had  placed  in  her  hand. 

He  clenched  his  teeth  and  frowned  as  the  vessel  melted  into 
the  clouds,  crying  bitterly  to  himself,  "  Why  should  this  parting 
be  ?  Thank  God,  it  will  soon  end.  A  year  is  a  short  time  in 
a  busy  life,  and  our  happiness  will  be  the  greater  for  this  trial 
of  our  faith." 

Her  eyes  were  dim  very  soon,  and  she  pressed  ^r  feverish 
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brow  against  the  bulwark.  Then  she  heard  footsteps  near,  and 
with  a  mechanical  eflfort  to  hide  her  emotion  she  carelessly 
opened  the  note'  that  was  in  her  hand.  This  was  what  she 
read: 

'  You  will  see  me  sooner  than  you  expect    It  will  be  a  surprise  for  you,  and 
a  pleasant  one,  I  hope. 

"Lewis  Rapier." 

This  was  puzzling,  but  she  was  too  full  of  other  thoughts  to 
attempt  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  the  words. 

^^  jyOss  Clark,"  said  somebody  behind  her,  and  she  seemed  to 
know  the  voice. 

She  turned  slowly,  and  saw  Lewis  Rapier  smiling  at  her. 
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The  surprise  was  so  great  that  she  could  only  stare  at  him  for 
a  few  moments  without  a  thought  of  speech. 

A  round  fur  cap,  a  tighb-fitting  overcoat  with  fur  collar  and 
facings,  the  tall  gracefully  muscular  figure,  the  handsome  face, 
lit  by  the  bright  blue  eyes  and  adorned  by  the  thick,  well- 
trimmed  black  moustache,  and  the  whole  circumstance  of  the 
man's  unexpected  appearance  combined  to  make  it  impressive, 
as  well  as  startling. 

"You  are  astonished  and  not  pleased,"  he  said,  evidently 
enjoying  her  amazement;  and  yet  there  was  a  tone  of  sadness 
in  his  voice. 

She  continued  to  look  at  him,  but  made  no  reply.  There 
was  nothing  like  fear  in  her  expression  ;  it  was  simply  that  of 
amazement  slowly  developing  into  one  of  curiosity. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  about  ?"  he  inquired,  still  smiling. 

"  Vanderdecken,"  was  the  droll  response. 

"  The  Flying  Dutchman !  Well  he  is  not  a  bad  prototype 
for  me.  If  I  remember  the  legend  at  all  correctly,  he  was  a 
man  doomed  for  his  sins  to  the  weird  ikte  of  having  to  make  a 
constant  but  futile  attempt  to  weather  a  storm,  but  permitted 
at  long  intervals  to  visit  the  earth  in  search  of  the  one  thing 
that  would  break  the  spell  which  was  upon  him — that  was,  the 
love  of  a  true  woman.  .  .  .  There  are  many  Vanderdeckens 
in  the  world,  many  poor  wretches  condemned  to  be  perpetually 
fighting  with  the  storms  of  life,  and  few  have  the  good  fortune 
to  find  the  charm  which  breaks  the  spell.  Shall  I  be  amongst 
the  lucky  ones  ?" 

"Do  you  deserve  to  be?"  she  asked  coldly,  the  while  her 
fingers  were  deliberately  tearing  his  note  into  fragments. 

"  Who  can  answer  such  a  problem  as  that  for  himself  ?  Of 
course  I  think  I  do.  You  and  others  may  not  agree  with  me ; 
and  even  if  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  treasure  you  niight 
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still  deny  that  I  desened  it.  Tliere  would  be  very  little  love 
in  the  world  if  it  were  to  be  meted  out  according  to  desert/' 

She  held  the  fragments  of  paper  on  the  palm  of  her  hand 
over  the  bulwark  and  the  wind  swept  them  away — all  except 
one  piece  which  fell  upon  the  deck.  She  carefully  picked  it  up 
and  cast  it  overboard. 

He  watched  her  closely  as  she  did  this,  and  although  he 
could  divine  nothing  from  her  calm  and  thoughtful  face,  the 
action  told  him  a  great  deal. 

"  You  are  annoyed  that  you  should  have  been  waving  your 
adieu  to  Stephen  Meredith  with  my  note  in  your  hand  ?" 

«Iam." 

'*  There  is  a  kind  of  satire  in  it ;  but  he  will  never  know  any- 
thing about  it,  and  so  will  suflFer  nothing  in  consequence  of  the 
sign  of  my  coming  being  the  signal  of  his  farewell." 

**  It  was  unfortunate  that  he  should  have  been  the  bearer  of 
it,"  she  said,  looking  in  the  direction  in  which  the  tug  had 
disappeared. 

"  I  did  not  mean  any  petty  cruelty  to  him  in  asking  him  to 
be  my  messenger ;  I  wanted  you  to  feel  that  he  and  I  are  friends." 

"Friends?" 

"  Yes,  and  good  ones,  I  believe.    Are  you  superstitious  ?" 

"  I  think  not." 

"  I  am ;  and  in  your  own  act  of  using  that  paper  to  signal 
farewell  to  him  I  can  see  my  own  future." 

"  Most  people  who  see  their  own  future  only  see  what  they 
wish  it  to  be." 

This  so  quietly  that  the  undercurrent  of  contempt  was 
scarcely  perceptible,  even  to  Lewis  Rapier,  who  was  gifted  with 
special  sensitiveness  to  every  change  of  tone.  An  -^olian  harp 
could  not  answer  the  modulations  of  the  breeze  more  quickly 
than  he  detected  the  variations  of  feeling  in  others  toward  him. 
What  he  did  notice  he  did  not  heed. 

"  True,  and  I  do  not  profess  to  see  anything  but  what  I  wish. 
I  know  that  things  will  happen  which  will  not  be  agreeable,  but 
whilst  it  is  in  our  power  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them  further 
than  to  take  such  precautions  against  them  as  common  sense 
may  suggest.  When  I  said  that  I  could  see  my  future  I  meant 
my  future  in  relation  to  you." 

"  To  me ! "  she  exclaimed,  turning  upon  him  with  open 
contempt  and  something  like  anger.  Then  checking  herself, 
she  added,  coldly :  "  There  can  be  no  possible  relationship 
between  your  future  and  mine." 

There  was  no  passion,  no  ill-temper  on  his  face  or  in  his  voice ; 
there  was  rather  a  suggestion  of  regret  that  what  he  prophesied 
must  be  as  he  said. 

"  You  are  my  fete,  my  destiny;  or  whatever  we  may  call  that 
which  we  can't  help,  don't  like  and  yet  must  submit  to ;  and  I 
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am  yours.  Dreadful  nonsense  this — is  it  not  ?  And  you  would 
be  glad  to  get  away  from  me  ?  Well,  you  shall — for  a  time  ; 
but  meanwhile,  suppose  we  take  a  turn  along  the  deck  and  when 
you  are  more  reconciled  to  my  presence  we  can  try  to  under- 
stand each  other." 

She  drew  back. 

"  Mr.  Rapier,  I  am  not  well,  and  I  am  much  distressed.  You 
know  that  I  do  not  like  you,  and  you  are  aware  that  your 
appearance  here  is  as  unpleasant  as  it  is  surprising.  I  certainly 
would  not  have  come  by  this  ship  if  I  had  known  that  you  also 
were  to  be  a  passenger.     That  is  frank  enough." 

"  You  always  were  frank,  and  I  hope  you  have  found  me  the 
same.  You  wish  me  to  leave  you.  I  shall  do  so,  because  I 
know  that  by-and-by  you  will  call  me  to  your  aid." 

"Ridiculous!" 

"  May  be — as  it  seems  at  present.  Come,  and  as  we  walk,  I 
shall  explain." 

He  offered  his  arm,  and  she  thrust  her  hands  into  the  pockets 
of  her  ulster.     But  she  walked  beside  him. 

The  wind  was  moderate,  and  the  vessel  was  making  its  way 
lazily. 

"  I  am  not  a  passenger,"  he  proceeded. 

"  I  am  glad  of  that.     But !  " 

"But  how  am  I  to  be  disposed  of?"  he  said,  with  a  slight 
laugh,  completing  her  exclamation.  "  Easily  enough.  I  came 
on  board  desiring  to  be  the  last  friend  who  should  speak  to  you 
on  this  side  of  the  world,  and  with  a  feeble  hope  that,  after  we 
had  talked  together,  your  course  might  be  changed.  I  waited 
in  the  mate's  cabin,  and  came  out  when  you  were  alone.  Now, 
as  to  getting  away — look." 

He  pointed  to  a  speck  on  the  water. 

"  That  thing  is  a  yacht :  one  of  the  fastest  sailers  afloat.  It 
is  waiting  your  commands." 

"What  nonsense  is  this,  Mr.  Rapier?" 

"  No  nonsense  at  all.  It  is  simply  this :  I  have  made  very 
complete  arrangements,  as  you  must  perceive,  to — " 

"  To  annoy  me,  apparently." 

"  No — to  do  whatever  you  please.  That  yacht  will  take  me 
back  to  London  alone  ;  or  will  take  us  both  wherever  your  fancy 
pleases  to  rove." 

She  looked  at  the  speck  on  the  water ;  she  looked  at  him. 
She  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder ;  then 
she  looked  back  again  along  the  track  of  the  vessel.  There  was 
no  land  in  sight ;  only  sea  and  sky,  and  that  faint  Une  which 
marked  dimly  for  a  little  way  the  course  they  had  steered. 

"I  am  not  dreaming.  It  is  real — I  am  on  board  the 
Eucalyptus ;  St.ephen  has  gone  home,  and  you  are  with  me. 
What  does  it  all  mean  ?" 
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She  spoke  in  the  self-questioning  way  of  one  waking  jfrom  a 
dream  so  vivid  that  it  cannot  be  immediately  distinguished 
from  reality,  and  she  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes  to  clear  her 
vision. 

"  It  is  not  intended  to  mean  anything  that  should  be 
disagreeable  to  you." 

"  You  can  easily  prove  that ! " 

"  You  mean,  of  course,  by  leaving  you.  Very  well,  I  am 
prepared  to  do  even  that ;  but  first  I  want  you  to  listen  to  me, 
for  say  ten  minutes." 

"  I  am  at  your  mercy,  and  I  sjippose  you  may  speak  for 
twenty  minutes  if  you  are  so  disposed." 

He  took  out  his  watch  and  held  it  with  the  face  towards  her. 

"  You  can  stop  me  when  I  pass  my  time." 

"Goon." 

"  Very  well.  Take  my  arm  so  that  your  fellow-passengers 
may  not  think  we  are  quarrelling." 

She  obeyed  without  thinking,  and  instantly  became  conscious 
that  she  had  made  a  mistake  in  yielding  even  in  this  trifling 
matter  to  his  command  ;  for  it  was  a  command,  and  the  reference 
to  the  passengers  a  mere  pretext.  He  acted  on  the  principle  of 
the  mesmerist,  and  obtained  submission  to  his  will  by  the  firm 
assertion  of  it. 

"  I  wish  you  to  feel,  in  the  first  place,  that  I  have  divined  the 
real  meaning  of  your  self-banishment.  You  are  going  away  in 
order  that  Stephen  INleredith  may  marry  Dahlia  Whitcombe, 
and  so  ootain  the  fortune  which  Mr.  Dottridge  designs  for 
them  in  that  event.     That  is  correct  ?  " 

**  I  cannot  see  what  you  have  to  do  with  the  motives  of  my 
conduct!" 

"  I  have  everything  to  do  with  them,  for  by  showing  yon 
t^t  I  understand  them  I  expect  you  to  leanTlo  understand  me, 
and  in  time — if  not  at  once — be  content  with  your  fate  ;  that 
is  me." 

She  withdrew  her  arm  from  his  and  looked  straight  in  his  face. 

"In  many  ways  I  have  had  reason  to  admire  your  judgment 
and  discretion.  I  do  not  discover  either  in  your  present  conduct. 
Supposing  I  could  care  for  you — and  you  know  that  is  im- 
possible— why  should  you  desire  to  marry  a  poor  woman  when 
you  have  so  many  opportunities  to  secure  one  who  has  a  fortune?" 
^ ,.  "  Because  I  prefer  you,  and  think  you  have  a  fortune — in 
yourself.  I  am  aware  it  is  foolish,  and  it  is  the  one  foolish 
thing  I  have  done  in  the  course  of  my  life  which  cmnot  be 
mended.  But,  you  see,  there  is  no  accounting  for  these 
eccentricities  of  nature.  My  time  is  getting  short,  and  you  will 
excuse  me  if  I  am  a  little  rough  in  the  way  I  put  things. 
Although  you  are  going  away  with  what  is  really  a  kind 
generous  motive  you  are  sustained  by  the  hope — hj  the  belief 
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that  Meredith  will  remain  true ;  and  that  when  he  learns  what 
Dottridge's  arrangement  is,  he  will  refuse  Dahlia  and  wait  for 
yon.  That  is  what  you  expect.    Own  it,  to  yourself  if  not  tome.** 

"I  have  no  answer,"  she  said  weariedly,  and  again  she 
glanced  backward. 

"  I  do  not  require  any ;  but  I  wish  you  could  get  rid  of  the 
thought  or  hope.  He  will  marry  Dahlia  Whitcombe ;  he  will 
cherish  kindly  memories  of  you — probably  he  will  name  one  of 
their  children  after  you — and  he  will  have  an  easy  comfortable 
life.  You  know  he  could  not  have  that  with  you,  for  he  is  too 
feeble  to  withstand  the  stings  of  poverty,  knowing  that  he 
might  have  been  rich  but  fcr  you.  You  know  all  that  and  you 
cannot  trust  him," 

"  Are  you  nearly  done  ?'*  she  asked  with  clenched  teeth. 

"  Yes,  but  I  have  two  minutes  yet,  and  I  wish  to  tell  you 
that  Meredith  is  absolutely  ruined,  and  that  unless  by  the  help 
of  Dahlia  Whitcombe,  he  cannot  remain  at  Derewood  Grrange 
for  six  months  longer.  He  does  not  himself  yet  know  how 
complete  is  his  ruin.  His  mother  does,  and  she  is  Dahlia's 
friend.  With  these  circumstances  combined  the  result  is 
inevitable." 

She  bowed  her  head,  and  he  did  not  see  how  her  lips  trembled ; 
he  could  not  hear  the  cry  which  passed  through  her  brain.  He 
was  surprised  by  the  quietness  of  her  response  and  the  nature  of  it. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Rapier;  you  have  done  me  the  greatest 
kindness  that  one  friend  could  do  to  another  in  setting  these 
matters  clearly  before  me.  I  am  glad  that  the  parting  is  over, 
and  now  I  shall  look  back  without  regret  since  I  know  the 
importance  of  the  service  I  have  rendered  him.  Thank  you, 
again." 

"  I  thought  it  would  do  you  good  to  have  matters  plainly 
stated ;  and  you  see  my  little  surprise  has  not  been  altogether 
unpleasant." 

"  I  am  obliged  to  you ;  that  is  all  I  can  say." 

"  I  wish  you  could  speak  a  little  less  coldly  to  me.  However, 
I  can  wait,  for  I  know  that  your  feelings  will  change  towards 
me  when  you  have  learnt  to  think  a  little  less  about  him.  One 
thing  more  :  although  Dottridge  has  not  done  for  you  what  he 
ought  to  have  done,  and  what  I  believe  at  one  time  he  intended 
to  do " 

*^  Stop,  sir.  You  must  not  speak  one  word  about  Mr. 
Dottridge.  You  know  him  well — in  some  respects,  better  per- 
haps than  I  do ;  but  in  this  instance  you  do  not  understand  him 
or  me.  He  has  been  kind  and  generous,  and  has  done  every- 
thing I  could  wish  or  permit.     Let  that  suflSce. 

"  It  is  enough.  Now  for  the  question  which  all  this  leads  to. 
There  is  the  yacht :  do  you  come  with  me,  or  do  you  remain  on 
board  the  Eucalyptus  ?" 
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"  I  remain  here.    Farewell.'* 

"  No,  not  farewell  in  the  sense  in  which  you  are  using  the 
word.     This  is  only  a  brief  good-bye." 

He  pressed  her  hand  fervently.  She  could  not  speak  any 
more,  but  hurried  down  to  her  cabin. 

An  hour  later,  when  she  returned  to  the  deck,  Lewis  Rapier 
was  no  longer  on  board  the  vessel. 
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CHAPTER  VII.— At  Derewood  Grange. 

A  plain  white  house  with  a  roof  of  red  tiles — ^the  red  toned 
down  by  age  into  a  warm  sober  hue  and  varied  by  patches  of 
lichen.  A  squat,  substantial  building  which  in  sunshine  or  rain, 
in  summer  or  winter  filled  the  eye  with  a  sense  of  "  home." 
That  was  Derewood  Grange. 

In  front  there  was  a  considerable  lawn  surrounded  by  orchard 
ground ;  at  the  back  there  were  more  orchard,  a  large  kitchen 
garden,  forcing  houses,  and  vineries.  The  stable,  cowhouse, 
bam,  pigstyes,  and  other  farm  buildings,  formed  a  square  at  one 
comer  of  the  kitchen  garden,  and  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  house ;  for  Derewood  Grange  had  been  erected  at  a  time 
when  the  proprietors  were  proud  of  their  cattle  and  their 
occupation  as  farmers.  The  duck-pond  close  by 
suggestive  terror  of  damp,  for  the  Merediths  of  past  gene 
believed,  and  the  present  generation  had  grown  up  in  tni 
that  there  was  no  finer  specimen  of  an  English  country  house 
to  be  found  anywhere.  The  diflSculties  of  which  they  all  had 
had  some  experience  only  rendered  the  place  more  dear  to 
them.  There  was  nothing  new-fangled  about  the  appearance 
of  house  or  grounds  outside,  although  Mrs.  Meredith  and  her 
daughter  had  contrived  to  introduce  a  few  modem  improve- 
ments into  the  interior.  There  was,  however,  a  vast  difference 
in  the  system  of  cultivating  the  land ;  and  the  number  of  new 
machines  Stephen  had  about  the  place,  either  on  trial  or  in 
permanent  use,  bewildered  the  old  labourers  and  made  Dick 
Smalley,  who  had  been  bom  here  and  begun  service  under  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  master,  a  melancholy  prophet  of 
certain  ruin. 

"  Hands  don't  count  for  aught  now-a-day,"  was  his  constant 
growl,  "  and  I  s'pose  afore  long  there  won't  be  no  work  for  man 
or  woman  to  do.  I've  seen  as  many  as  fifty  folk  in  the  fields  at 
harvest,  where  now  there  ain't  more'n  ten,  or  maybe  a  dozen. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  if  all  the  work  is  to  be  done  by  them 
machines  ?" 

Dick  shook  his  head  and  pottered  about,  finding  that  there 
was  plenty  for  him  to  do,  whatever  he  might  think  of  the 
work  done  by  others.  r  -  ,^^,^  i  ,:> 
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It  was  night  when  Stephen  reached  Donthorpe  Station,  and 
as  he  had  not  being  certain  of  the  time  of  his  return,  he  had 
told  Dick  that  he  would  walk  home — the  distance  was  under 
three  miles.  He  was,  therefore,  somewhat  surprised  to  see  the 
Grange  dog-cart  waiting  at  the  door. 

An  explanation  was  immediately  provided  by  his  brother 
"  Jim  " — a  sturdy  little  fellow  of  sixteen,  full  of  fun  and  vanity. 
Everybody  called  him  "  Jim  "  and  his  figure  seemed  to  be  made 
for  the  name  :  he  called  himself — James  Austin  Meredith,  and 
insisted  upon  being  so  described  by  every  one  over  whom  he 
had  any  authority. 

"  Hallo  !  you  have  turned  up,  Steve  !  Dahlia  said  you  would. 
She'd  a  parcel  coming  from  London — new  bonnet,  I  suppose — 
and  she  got  me  to  drive  her  over  for  it.  Then  as  this  was  the 
last  train,  we  thought  we'd  wait  a  minute  and  see  if  you  came 
by  it.  She  said  you  would  ;  I  bet  tuppence  you  wouldn't,  and 
I've  lost.  Lend  us  a  bob,  like  a  good  chap,  so  that  I  may  pay 
my  debt  of  honour.  Thanks — you  can  score  it  up  against  me. 
Here  she  is." 
.     Dahlia  came  forward  from  the  parcels'  office. 

"  It  has  not  come,  and  it  is  so  vexing  to  have  brought  you  all 
this  way  for  nothing,  Jim." 

"  What  a  whopper! "  was  Jim's  mental  exclamation, as  he  saw 
her  blushing  greeting  of  Stephen.  He  said  aloud:  "You've 
won  tuppence,  that's  something,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  And  we  have  met  Stephen,  which  is  much  more  satisfactory," 
she  said,  laughing. 

"  To  you,  I  daresay,"  cried  Jim,  unsympathetically,  as  he 
pocketed  his  shilling  without  having  paid  the  "  tuppence,"  as 
she  had  no  change.  "  I  want  my  supper,  so  let  us  start.  I 
drive,  and  you  can  spoon  as  much  as  you  like  ;  I  won't  hear  or 
see.  For  another  bob,  Steve,  I'd  walk  home,  and  leave  you 
the  trap  to  yourselves." 

He  made  a  malicious  pretence  of  whispering  the  last  sentence, 
and  so  gave  it  greater  emphasis. 

"  I  am  in  no  joking  humour,  Jim,  and  you  may  have  to  walk 
home  without  a  bribe  if  you  don't  take  care." 

"  Temper ! "  said  the  lad,  with  a  short  whistle,  as  he  took  his 
seat  and  the  reins.  He  continued  to  mutter  to  himself,  whilst 
his  brother  was  assisting  Miss  Whitcombe,  and  arranging  the 
rugs.  "  Don't  believe  there  was  any  bonnet  at  all.  Only  a 
dodge  to  catch  Steve,  and  to  look  as  if  it  was  quite  by  accident. 
Keady,  you  people  ?     Then  off  we  go." 

He  made*  the  whip  play  about  the  horse's  ears,  and  they 
passed  out  of  the  dim  lights  of  the  station  into  the  white,  misty 
atmosphere  of  a  December  night. 

Dahlia  Whitcombe  was  a  handsome  girl,  of  average  height, 
plump  and  well-developed.    She  had  a  fair,  round  face,  soft 
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sympathetic  mouth  and  big  eyes,  which  seemed  to  be  in  a 
perpetual  state  of  surprise.  She  would  have  been  taken  by  any 
painter  as  a  model  for  wondering  innocence.  But  the  one  fact 
upon  which  she  particularly  prided  herself  was  that  she  could 
say  with  truth,  "  1  am  not  a  fool." 

She  was  one  of  those  creatures  wlio  seem  to  be  always  gushing 
forward  to  "  a  first  love."  This  is  really  the  first  and  only  one  ! 
But  she  had  written  and  said  the  same  thing  a  dozen  times 
before.  To  some  extent  she  believed  in  the  theory  herself;  all 
that  had  previously  happened  had  been  mere  fancies.  This  one 
was  the  real  love  :  there  was  no  necessity  to  speak  about  by-gone 
odd  kisses  and  embraces  and  protestations. 

"  I  am  glad  we  met  you,"  she  said  to  Stephen  when  they  had 
got  comfortably  seated  ;  and  there  was  a  kindliness  in  her  voice, 
for  which  the  man  was  grateful.  "  You  must  be  tired  after 
such  a  long  journey." 

"  I  have  not  thought  about  the  journey,"  he  said  softly ;  "  but 
I  do  feel  tired  and  depressed.  I  think  seeing  a  friend  ofi"  to 
Australia  is  very  like  attending  a  funeral." 

Dahlia  had  many  pretty  ways  :  she  could  shudder  very  prettily, 
and  she  did  so  now.  It  was  not  a  marked  movement ;  it  was 
just  enough  to  show  the  gentle  tremor  that  was  passing  over 
her,  and  it  suggested  a  deal  of  feeling. 

"  Poor  Ruth,"  she  sighed,  as  if  speaking  to  herself  rather 
than  to  him.  "  I  wish  she  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
remain  with  us." 

"  I  wish  so,  too,"  he  ejaculated,  earnestly. 

"  It  is  strange  how  determined  she  was,"  continued  Dahlia, 
looking  dreamily  into  his  face,  and  dim  as  the  light  was  he 
could  catch  the  expression  of  yearning  sympathy  that  was  in 
her  eyes.     "  Did  she  remain  quite  firm  to  the  last  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  nothing  could  move  her." 

His  voice  was  husky,  and  he  turned  his  face  away  from  his 
companion. 

**  I  never  knew  anybody  who  had  such  a  detennined  way  as 
Ruth,  and  yet  I  cannot  think  of  her  as  what  people  call  a 
strong-minded-woman — she  was  so  gentle  in  all  her  ways." 

"  She  was,  indeed.  Do  you  notice  how  we  are  talking  about 
her — as  if  she  were  dead  ! " 

Dahlia  again  shuddered  very  prettily. 

'*  It  is  so  like  that,"  she  replied,  in  an  undertone.  "  When  I 
said  to  her — *  But  you  will  come  back  soon,'  she  only  kissed  me, 
and  then  after  a  little  while  whispered  to  me,  '  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  ever  come  back.  Dahlia ; '  and  although  we  were  standing 
in  the  drawing-room  with  the  fire  burning  very  brightly,  I  felt 
as  if  I  had  been  kneeling  by  the  death  bed  of  somebody  I  was 
very  fond  of.  I  told  her  so  and  she  laughed  at  me,  and  told  me 
I  was  a  sentimental,  foolish  creature.  But  you  feel  it  like  that^ 
do  you  not  r' 
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^^  At  times,  I  do ;  but  then  I  know  it  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that.  I  know  that  she  will  come  back,  and  I  hope  and  believe 
that  we  shall  all  have  many  merry  days  together  in  spite  of  the 
unpleasant  appearance  of  things  at  present." 

"  Do  you  think  it  will  be  so  ?"  she  cried,  eagerly.  "I  am 
glad  that  you  are  able  to  think  that  and  I  hope  it  may  be,  with 
all  my  heart." 

She  put  out  her  dainty  little  hand,  and  Stephen  took  it  in 
his,  clasping  it  gratefully.  These  were  the  first  words  of  real 
sympathy  he  had  heard  in  regard  to  Euth,  and  they  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  him.  The  first  kind  hand  which  touches 
us  in  the  moments  of  acutest  pain  seems  always  the  gentlest. 
His  mother  had  not  concealed  the  fact  that  she  was  glad  Buth 
was  going  away,  although  she  had  said  nothing  harsh  about  her. 
His  eldest  sister  Harriet — ^the  bright,  sympathetic  *  Hat,'  as  she 
was  called,  the  friend,  confidant,  and  counsellor  of  the  whole 
&mily — was  away  from  home.  The  other  girls  were  not  in  his 
confidence,  and  although  they  knew  quite  well  how  much  he 
was  disturbed  by  Ruth's  departure,  they  were  suflSciently  under 
the  control  of  their  mother  to  think  it  wise  to  offer  him  no 
consolation. 

So  it  came  about  that  Dahlia  wa^  his  first  comforter  in  his 
sorrow;  and  he,  who  had  always  hitherto  regarded  her  as  a  some- 
what selfish  and  decidedly  frivolous  girl,  was  able  to  say  to  his 
mother  when  he  entered  the  Grange  that  night  : 

"  Dahlia  is  wonderfully  improved.  I  am  glad  she  met  me  at 
the  station  though  I  didn't  like  the  sight  of  her  at  first.  She 
has  done  me  a  great  deal  of  good." 

"  I  always  told  you  that  she  was  a  good  girl,"  said  the  mother, 
calmly,  thinking  of  the  heiress,  and  gratified  by  Stephen's 
appreciation  of  her. 


CHAPTEB  VIII.— With  the  Best  Intentions! 

There  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  Mrs.  Meredith's  mind 
that  Dahlia  was  a  suitable  and  even  a  desirable  partner  for  her 
son,  she  had  never  had  the  slightest  doubt  of  it,  firom  the 
moment  she  heard  that  the  lady  was  to  be  regarded  in  every 
way  as  the  daughter  of  Humphrey  Dottridge,  and  was  to  inherit 
a  considerable  fortune.  He  had  told  her  so  himself,  and  had 
laid  much  emphasis  on  his  desire  that  she  should  become 
Stephen's  wife. 

Notwithstanding  their  relationship,  Mrs.  Meredith  knew  very 
little  about  her  late  husband's  nephew.  His  ways  had  been 
always,  if  not  mysterious,  at  any  rate  reticent  about  his  private 
affairs.  She  knew  vaguely  that  in  various  gigantic  financial 
speculations  he  had  amassed  much  wealth;  but  what  the 
amount  might  be  she  had  no  idea ;  and  the  vagueness  of  the 
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rmnoun  regarding  it  tended  to  magnify  its  extent  in  her  eyes. 
She  saw  enough  and  heard  enough,  however,  to  be  awed  by  a 
sense  of  its  vastness,  and  she  had  good  reasons  for  wishing  that 
as  much  as  possible  of  it  might  find  its  way  to  Derewood  Grange. 
Restricted  means,  and  five  girls  to  provide  for,  are  conditions 
which  would  set  any  judicious  mother  thinking  about  her  rich 
relations. 

But  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  she  was  an  heiress,  Mrs. 
Meredith  was  moved  by  the  conviction  that  Dahlia  was  fond  of 
him,  and  the  girls  were  all  fond  of  her.  She  had  been 
displeased  when  she  became  aware  of  Stephen's  infatuation  for 
Buth  Clark — ^a  "  penniless  dependent,**  as  she  called  her — ^but 
was  careful  not  to  irritate  him  by  ssLjing  too  much  on  the 
subject.  She  was  now  in  high  glee  at  the  course  events  had 
taken,  and  was  confident  that  her  wishes  and  Mr.  Dottridge's 
would  be  fulfilled. 

And  here  was  the  proof  of  it ;  on  the  very  first  night  after 
Kuth  had  been  definitely  disposed  of  Stephen  had  uttered  the 
first  kind  words  which  had  passed  his  Ups  about  Dahlia  for 
some  time. 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  not  exactly  a  schemer,  but  she  would  do 
a  great  deal  to  serve  her  own  purposes,  especially  when  convinced 
that  in  serving  them  she  was  really  advancing  the  interests  of 
others.  She  was  a  little,  stout,  bright-eyed  woman  of  active 
brain  and  habits,  always  doing  something  for  somebody's  good ; 
and  even  when  she  did  make  mistakes,  as  would  sometimes 
happen,  she  could  console  herself  with  that  most  agreeable  of 
all  reflections  that  she  did  everything  with  the  best  intentions. 

So,  when  Dahlia  came  to  say  good-night : 

"  You  are  looking  very  well,  child,"  she  said,  smiling  cheer- 
fully ;  "  and  I  have  something  to  tell  you — Stephen  was  very 
pleased  that  you  met  him  at  the  station  to-night." 

"  Oh  ! "  and  the  exclamation  of  pleasure  was  expressed  in  the 
eyes  as  well  as  by  the  mouth. 

"I  told  you  he  would  be,  and,  you  little  goose,  you  very 
nearly  missed  the  opportunity  of  pleasing  him — if  I  had  not 
remembered  about  that  bonnet  coming  firom  town  ! " 

At  this  reference  to  the  bonnet,  a  comical  smile  overspread 
the  faces  of  both — an  innocent  kind  of  smile  although — if  the 
comparison  were  not  somewhat  coarse  when  applied  to  two  lacfies 
who  really  meant  no  harm— it  might  be  described  as  the  kind 
of  smile  which  two  confederates,  engaged  in  the  confidence  tnck 
interchange,  when  they  see  their  dupe  is  successfully  hoaxed. 

«I  am  very  glad  I  went— he  was  very  nice  and  kmd,  but  1 
wish  it  could  have  been  done  without  the  bonnet.  Jim  said  it 
was  aU  a  pretence,  and  if  he  should  find  it  out!  You  know 
how  angry  he  gets  about  anything  of  that  sort.  q.^^>,^„ 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  are  going  to  get  a  bonnet,  and  Stephen 
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shall  drive  you  to  the  station  himself,  so  that  he  may  see  you 
receive  it,  if  you  like.  You  need  not  trouble  yourself,  all  the 
same  ;  Stephen  wiU  not  give  the  matter  a  thought,  Jim  is  only 
a  boy,  and  likes  to  say  things  which  tantalize  you  girls." 

Dahlia  smoothed  her  plump  soft  hands,  one  upon  the  other, 
and  looked  thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  Her  thoughts  were 
pleasant  ones,  for  the  happy  light  was  still  upon  her  face. 
Then  very  deliberately  she  said  : 

"  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  told  him  frankly 
that  I  went  to  the  station  because  I  hoped  to  meet  him  and 
because  I  hoped  to  see  how  he  looked  after  the  parting." 

She  said  this,  not  as  one  who  was  regretting  having  performed 
cleverly  a  piece  of  petty  deception — she  was,  indeed,  a  little 
proud  of  her  skill  in  this  respect ;  but  as  one  who  begins  to 
think  that  the  plain  simple  truth  might  have  been  more 
profitable. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  said  *  Thank  you,  you  are 
very  kind,'  and  not  spoken  another  word  to  you  all  the  way 
home." 

"  Do  you  think  he  would  have  done  that  ?"  she  asked,  stiU 
thinking,  and  a  shade  of  seriousness  coming  over  her  pretty 
face  now, 

"  I  am  sure  of  it." 

"  Then  you  believe  he  cared  for  her  a  great  deal,  ^d  he  can 
never  care  for  me  in  the  same  way  ?  I  am  sorry  for  that.  I 
wanted  to  think  that  he  could  care  for  nobody  in  the  world  like 
me.  I  wish  he  had  gone  with  her — it  is  cruel  to  be  obliged  to 
marry  him  or  become  a  beggar.  I  don't  think  I  can  do  it  unless 
he  pretends  to  care  for  me.  .  .  I  might  be  content  with 
even  that,  but  he  won't  do  it.     I  wish  I  was  dead." 

She  covered  her  fece  with  one  hand  to  hide  the  tears  which 
sprang  to  her  eyes — ^tears  of  vexation  and  wounded  vanity. 

In  her  manner  there  was  a  curious  mingUng  of  childish 
anxiety  to  possess  a  coveted  toy  which  at  present  belonged  to 
another,  of  woman's  jealousy  and  of  aflfection  for  the  man ;  whilst 
there  was  a  strong  undercurrent  of  irritation  at  the  thought  of 
the  consequences  to  herself  if  she  failed  to  win  him.  She  was 
clever  enough  to  know,  that  although  she  was  very  showy  in  her 
appearance  and  accomplishments,  she  was  not  very  useful,  and 
would  find  the  world  hard  indeed  to  deal  with  if  she  should  ever 
be  compelled  to  attempt  to  earn  her  own  living  by  real  work  of 
any  kind.  She  had  a  great  dread  of  poverty,  although  she 
never  had  had  any  personal  experience  of  it.  She  had  never 
known  what  it  was  to  have  to  consider  the  value  of  a  shilling — 
or  a  sovereign  for  that  matter — and  she  did  not  want  to  be 
obliged  to  begin  the  experiment  now. 

^Irs.  Meredith  was  sometimes  puzzled  to  make  out  the  real 
feelings  of  this  girl,  and  she  was  a  little  puzzled  in  that  way 
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just  now.  But  she  placed  her  hand  in  a  motherly  way  on  her 
shoulder  and  said  good  naturedly  : 

"You  are  talking  very  foolishly,  Dahlia,  and  I  think  you 
must  have  got  too  much  excited  over  your  drive  with  Stephen. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  he  cared  for  Euth  Clark,  but  she  will 
be  at  the  other  end  of  the  world  in  a  few  weeks,  and  you  are 
here.  I  never  heard  of  a  man  who  kept  on  loving  a  person  at 
that  distance  when  he  had  a  kind  and  faithful  sweetheart  beside 
him.  Take  my  word  for  it,  be  kind  to  him  and  he  wiU  soon 
care  more  for  you  than  he  ever  did  for  her." 

"  You  know  I  will  be  kind  to  him — I  can't  help  it.  But  how 
are  we  to  know  how  soon  she  may  return  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Rapier  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two  and  tell  us  all  about 
it.  Stephen  thought  he  was  to  be  the  last  to  see  Ruth ;  but 
Mr.  Rapier  said  that  was  a  mistake,  as  he  was  to  be  the  last. 
You  know  what  a  droll  creature  that  man  is — he  always  does 
what  he  says,  and  that  is  why  he  puzzles  people  so  much.  Now 
take  a  good  sleep,  and  you  will  be  better  in  the  morning. 
Good  night." 

(To  he  eontvnued). 
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MARGINAL  NOTES  ON  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 


Knowing  that  people  are  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  the  names 
of  works  of  light  literature  to  send  for  to  the  circulating 
library,  it  occurs  to  me  that  there  may  possibly  be  readers  of 
the  Red  Dragon,  who  will  like  to  pick  up  an  idea  of  what  various 
books  are  like  from  one  who  has  read  them.  Therefore,  I 
subjoin  a  few  remarks  about  three  which  I  have  recently 
perused,  and  will  begin  with  "  Dick  Netherby,"  by  L.  B.  . 
Walford  (Blackwood  &  Sons).  This  is  a  sketch  of  a  young 
Scotch  gamekeeper,  badly  brought  up  by  an  aflFected,  would-be- 
fine-lady  mother  who  was  a  lady's  maid  before  her  marriage. 
The  story  apparently  aims  at  giving  some  idea  of  people  of  the 
lower  class  in  Scotland,  with  whom  it  deals  almost  exclusively. 
It  is  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  is  very  slight  and  not 
worthy  of  the  known  ability  of  its  author.  Beaders  have  a 
right  to  gnmible  when  they  find  so  good  a  writer  as  Mrs. 
Walford  contenting  herself  with  an  inferior  place.  The  next 
work  on  my  list  is  "  The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet,"  by  Besant  and 
Rice  (Chatto  &  Windua).  This  is  a  pleasant  book,  and  much 
to  be  reconmiended  to  lovers  of  a  good  novel.  The  Fleet 
referred  to  has  nothing  to  do  with  salt  water,  but  is  the  old 
debtors'  prison  of  that  name,  and  the  Chaplain  is  a  clergyman 
residing  within  its  rules  and  getting  his  living  after  a  ques- 
tionable fashion  by  performing  marriages  for  lower  fees  than 
those  taken  by  his  beneficed  brethren.  The  heroine  is  his 
niece,  who  is  very  charming  and  a  great  beauty,  and  whose 
adventures  are  followed  by  the  reader  with  great  interest.  The 
description  of  dress  and  manners,  and  also  the  language  are  in 
keeping  with  the  date  of  the  story,  and  give  a  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned  flavour  which  is  refreshing.  The  last  book  I  have 
space  to  notice  this  month  is  "  A  tady's  Cruise  in  a  French 
Man-of-War,"  by  C.  F.  Gordon  Cumming  (W.  Blackwood  and 
Sons).  In  1877,  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  was  at  Fiji  with  the 
governor  and  his  wife,  when  a  French  man-of-war  arrived  con- 
veying the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Samoa  round  his  diocese. 
Being  invited  by  the  gentlemen  on  board  the  vessel  to  accom- 
pany them,  she  did  so,  and  after  visiting  sundry  mission 
stations  under  these  favourable  auspices  reached  Tahiti.  Here 
she  was  again  in  luck's  way,  for  the  French  admiral  stationed 
there  was  just  about  to  escort  the  new  king  and  queen  round 
the  Islands  in  order  to  introduce  them  to  their  subjects,  and 
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asked  her  to  join  in  the  royal  progress.  She  relates  her  travels 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  her  friends,  and  as  she  describes 
graphically  and  brightly,  and  is  quick  to  observe  what  is 
interesting,  these  form  an  enjoyable  book  which  leaves  the 
impression  that  if  indeed  a  Paradise  upon  earth  were  to  be  found 
it  would  be  somewhere  in  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  worst 
of  such  a  book  is  that  it  is  sure  to  awaken  that  passionate 
longing  after  travel  to  which  some  people  are  subject — a  long- 
ing which  may  lie  dormant  for  a  while  but  never  wholly  dies, 
and  which  becomes  an  aggravation  when  it  cannot  be  gratified. 
The  Hiw^ea  seem  to  have  impressed  the  author  particularly ; 
she  defines  them  as  ^^  national  music — ^most  strange  and 
beautiful  part  songs,"  and  further  describes  them  as  follows  : — 
"  Hirnines  are  a  new  sensation  in  music,  utterly  indescribable 
— the  strangest,  wildest,  most  perplexing  chants ;  very  musical 
and  varied,  quite  impossible  to  catch.  They  are  a  curious 
and  fascinating  sort  of  glee  chorus,  in  which  everyone  seems  to 
introduce  any  variations  he  fancies,  but  always  in  perfect  tune, 
and  producing  a  combination  like  most  melodious  cathedral 
chimes — rising  and  falling  in  rippling  music,  and  a  droning 
undertone  sounding  through  it  all.  The  whole  air  seems 
full  of  voices  perfectly  harmonized — ^now  in  unison,  now  heard 
singing;  one  moment  lulled  to  softest  tones,  then  swelling 
in  clear  ringing  melody ;  voices  now  running  together,  now 
diverging."  Speaking  of  this  music  in  another  letter,  she 
says  the  singers  are  seated  in  two  squares,  and  if  there  be  a 
conductor,  (which  is  by  no  means  necessary),  he  walks  up  and 
down  between.  Then  a  single  voice  commences,  and  "after 
one  clause  of  solo,  other  voices  strike  in — here,  there,  every- 
where— in  harmonious  chorus.  It  seems  as  if  one  section 
devoted  themselves  to  pouring  forth  a  rippling  torrent  of  ra, 
la,  ra-ra-ra !  while  others  burst  into  a  flood  of  la,  la^  la-la-la ! 
Some  confine  their  care  to  sound  a  deep  booming  bass  in  a 
long-continued  drone,  somewhat  suggestive  (to  my  apprecia- 
tive Highland  ear)  of  our  own  bagpipes.  Here  and  there 
high  falsetto  notes  strike  in,  varied  from  verse  to  verse,  and 
then  the  choruses  of  la  and  ra  come  bubbling  in  liquid 
melody ;  while  the  voices  of  the  principal  singers  now  join  in 
unison,  now  diverge  as  widely  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
do,  but  all  combine  to  produce  the  quaintest,  most  melodious, 
rippling  glee  that  ever  was  heard.  Some  Hiw^nea  have  an 
accompaniment  of  measured  hand-clapping,  by  hundreds  of 
tho!>e  present."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  one  capable  of 
representing  these  Himinea  in  musical  notation  may  some  day 
find  his  way  to  Tahiti  and  back« 

K.  A.  DiLLWYN. 
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Poets  have  sung  a  ship,*  ablaze  with  gold, 
That  bore  adown  the  Nile,  the  Queen  of  old, — 
Impelled  by  silvern  oars,  and  perfumed  sails 
That  love-sick  made  the  soft  Egyptian  gales  : — 
Grone  now,  the  gorgeous  bark !  her  beauty  fled — 
Sleeps  Cleopatra,  with  th'  unrecked  of  dead ! 

We  sing  a  ship  that,  unadorned  and  plain. 
Shall  be  renowned  while  Britain's  cliflFs  remain ! 

Hark,  to  that  gun !  See  !  through  the  inky  night. 
Pierced  by  the  flashing  lightning's  lurid  light, — 
See !  yonder  hapless  bark,  with  rending  crash, 
Upon  the  cruel  rock-points  wildly  dash : — 
And  men  are  there ! — ^that  in  the  boiling  wave 
Look,  and  with  anguished  hearts,  behold — ^a  grave. 

Look  not  upon  the  life-boat  when  the  seas 
Are  smiling  at  the  summer's  rippling  breeze — 
Though  she  stands  then,  fine-moulded,  sleek, 
With  rounded  sides,  and  trim  from  stern  to  beak. 
Look  Tiow  !  how,  at  the  quick  voice  of  command 
She  leaps  into  the  waves,  and  soon  is  manned 
With  heroes  of  stout  arm,  and  hearts  of  worth. 
And  on  her  God-like  errand  rushes  forth ! 

What  though  the  hungry  North  wind  shrilly  roar  ?— 
What  though  the  yeasty  breakers  lash  the  shore  ? 
Still  on  she  labours ! — Heaven  guides  her  kneel ! — 
Heaven  nerves  the  hearts  of  oak,  and  arms  of  steel 
That  go  with  her ! — Hark !  to  the  ringing  cheer 
That  tells  the  shipwrecked  men  that  help  is  near! 

Brave  boat !  thou  leapest  forth,  as  though  thou,  too, 
Wert  true  and  gallant  as  thy  daring  crew ! — 
Thou  plungest  in  the  elemental  stnfe 
As  though  thy  trusty  ribs  and  bolts  had  life ! — 
And  when,  thy  dang'rous  emprize  featly  done, 

*  Sbakkpiasb.— Anthony  Mid  Cleopfttra.    Aot  2.     Seen*  2. 
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Thou  bringeat  home  the  lives  that  thou  hast  won — 
Thou  comest  back,  as  conq'rors  homeward  ride, 
Stately  and  glad,  breasting  the  waves  with  pride, 
As  though,  exulting,  thou  hast  borne  away 
Those  whom  the  ruthless  storm  essayed  to  slay  ! 

What  were  the  gaudy  ships  of  old  to  thee  ? — 

They  were  but  toys  of  barb'rous  pageantry 

They  were  of  gold, — thou  art  of  trusty  oak, 

That  dares  defy  the  tempest's  hardiest  stroke  ! 

They  pandered  to  a  monarch's  sensuous  pride. 

While  captive  sinews  rowed  them  o'er  the  tide, — 

Thou  art,  like  those  who  built  thee,  leal  and  free — 

Type  of  old  England, — Home  of  Liberty ; 

Nor  need  hast  thou  of  balmy  perfumed  airs, — 

Hope  goes  with  thee — and  wives'  and  children's  prayers. 

God  speed  the  Life-boat ! — stiU  to  rule  the  sea 

Till  He  shall  calm  all  storms,  who  stilled  Lake  Galilee ! 

Rhys  D.  Morgan,  (Maesteg). 
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LLTN  SAFADDAN: 

A  LEGEND  OF  SOUTH  WALES. 


Not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  Brecknockshire  Beacons,  in  a 
lovely  fertile  valley,  nestling  under  the  shadow  of  Mynydd  Troedd, 
lies  Llyn  Safaddan,  or  Brecknock  Mere. 

Exquisitely  beautiful  the  lake  looks  as  I  write — calm  and  still, 
without  a  ripple  on  its  smooth  surface,  save  those  made  by  some 
of  the  numerous  water-fowl  ever  and  anon  darting  with  shrill 
cry  from  among  the  reeds  which  fringe  its  margin  ;  it  seems 
like  a  gigantic  mirror  of  polished  steel  reflecting  on  its  peaceful 
bosom  all  the  surrounding  country,  alike  the  rugged  Mynydd, 
the  wooded  Allt,  and  the  ivy-clad  tower  of  Llan  Sant  Gastayn, 
a  charming  little  lake-side  church.  And  yet,  if  we  believe 
tradition,  how  very  different  was  this  scene  once. 

Many  years  ago,  when  all  Garthmadryn  bowed  before  the  iron 
sway  of  Tewdryg,  the  bed  of  the  lake  was  occupied  by  Safaddan, 
a  large  and  populous  city  built  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  fort 
Loventium.  A  principality,  subject  only  to  the  supreme  power 
of  Tewdryg,  it  was  at  the  time  of  our  story,  ruled  by  a  maiden, 
the  beautiful  and  high-spirited  Gwenonwy. 

From  far  and  wide  came  suitors  for  her  hand  and  throne,  but 
none  found  such  favour  as  the  noble  Gruffydd,  youngest  son  of 
Meigyr,  Prince  of  Bronllys.  Tall,  handsome,  and  chivalrous, 
he  was'aU  that  her  heart  could  desire ;  yet  Gwenonwy  dared 
not  wed  him,  for  her  father  on  his  deathbed  had  demanded  and 
received  her  promise  never  to  become  the  bride  of  one  who  was 
not  her  equal  both  in  birth  and  fortune. 

She  was  a  rich  and  powerful  Princess  with  a  hundred  thousand 
loving  subjects.  He  a  penniless  adventurer,  for  in  those  days 
princes  were  plentiful  and  poor,  and  a  younger  son's  portion  was 
»othi»f  wve  a  noble  name  and  a  good  swprd,    Many  weary  y^Ie 
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happy  hours  the  lovers  had  spent  together  cursing  the  promise 
to  the  dead — that  fatal  bar  to  their  union — until  at  last  Grufiydd 
determined  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis,  and,  with  this  end  in 
view,  he  went  to  Gwenonwy's  bower,  whither  she  had  retired, 
fatigued  after  a  hard  day's  hunting.  There,  with  passionate 
vehemence,  he  urged  her  to  forget  her  oath  and  wed  him, 
drowning  in  their  future  bliss  the  memory  of  her  broken 
promise. 

"  Never,"  replied  the  imperious  Princess,  "  shall  it  be  said 
that  the  daughter  of  the  noble  leuan  broke  her  word.  I  love 
you  GruiFydd,  deeply,  devotedly,  but  my  honour  is  dearer  to  me 
than  even  your  love.  You,  too,  are  a  Prince  of  Cymru.  Use 
your  good  arm  and  sword  as  your  fathers  have  done,  and  gain 
wealth  as  they  did ;  obtain  it,  I  care  not  how,  and  come  to  me  a 
year  hence  my  equal  as  well  in  fortune  as  in  rank.  Were  your 
love  as  deep  as  mine,  so  frail  a  bar  to  om-  happiness  would  soon 
be  removed.  Go  I  leave  my  Court.  Our  dream  has  lasted  for 
too  long  already.  P^or  a  year  and  a  day  I  will  wait  and  pray  far 
you ;  return  to  me  within  that  time  a  bridegroom  worthy  of 
Gwenonwy's  hand,  or  return  no  more." 

Sad  at  heart,  the  young  Prince  left  Safaddan  and  his  love, 
and  proceeded  to  the  Court  of  Tewdryg.  For  ten  long  weary 
months  he  fought  under  that  monarch's  banner  against  Madoc, 
the  rebel  lord  of  Skenfreth,  gaining  much  honour  but  little 
wealth.  At  last  the  war  ended,  Gruffydd,  cursing  his  adverse 
fortune,  resolved  to  make  a  final  appeal  to  the  love  of  Gwenonwy. 
Leaving  Tewdryg's  capital  he  arrived  on  the  third  day  of  his 
journey  at  Bryn-yr-Allt,  a  monastery  on  the  mountain  side  over- 
looking the  city  of  Safaddan.  Here  he  begged  shelter  for  the 
night.  Beadily  the  hospitable  monks  granted  his  request  and 
prepared  a  chamber  for  him  adjoining  the  refrectory,  whither 
on  the  plea  of  fatigue  he  retired  early.  He  had  not  slept  long 
when  he  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  next 
apartment,  heard  distinctly  through  the  thin  wooden  partition. 

"  Well,  brother  Aeddan,"  exclaimed  a  voice  which  Gruffydd 
recognised  as  that  of  Father  Owain,  the  Sub-Prior,  "  our 
worthy  Prior  will  be  here  to-morrow  bearing  our  rich  legacy ; 
truly  Hywel  has  well  repaid  us  for  our  attention  od  his  sick-bed 
during  the  last  three  months.  We  shall  now  have  enough 
wealth  at  our  disposal  to  rebuild  our  ruined  chapel  with  all  the 
magnificence  we  could  desire,  and  moreover  provide  accommo- 
dation for  at  least  thirty  more  brethren,  not  to  mention  the 
benefits  which  we  shall  be  able  to  confer  upon  the  poor." 

"Yes,"  replied  his  companion,  "Hywel  of  Cwmdu  was  a 
noble  Prince  and  a  loving  son  of  the  Church.  The  good  Prior's 
letter  tells  us  too  that  he  made  a  peaceful  end.  Think  you, 
brother  Aeddan,  that  the  Prior  will  be  able  to  bring  withiMa> 
8iU  that  th^  Prince  b»s  left  us  ?"       '  ^'^'^'^^^  by\300gl^ 
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"  Certainly,  but  little  of  it  is  gold — ^the  greater  part  consists 
of  precious  stones  and  jewelled  robes.  Unless  I  have  under- 
rated the  value  of  Hywel's  bequest  the  good  Prior's  asses  will 
carry  all.  But  hark!  brother,  the  midnight  bell  is  tolling — let 
us  to  the  chapel  and  offer  up  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  oiur 
pious  benefactor's  soul." 

The  voices  ceased  and  GruflFydd  fell  into  a  reverie. 

"  So  the  Lord  of  Cwmdu  is  dead,"  he  mused,  "  and  has  left  a 
large  portion — perhaps  aU — of  his  vast  wealth  to  these  tonsured 
old  psalm-singers.  Fortune  has  not  deserted  me  yet,  it  seems, 
for,  unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken,  that  Prior  of  Bryn-yr-Allt 
will  find  before  to-morrow's  sun  has  set  that  GrufiFydd  of  Bronllys 
is  Hywel's  destined  heir." 

Next  morning  the  Prince  left  the  monastery  before  daybreak, 
and  sauntered  leisurely  along  the  Cwmdu  road  until  he  reached 
Codfan's  Well,  a  cool  and  shady  wayside  spring.  There  he  sat 
down  to  wait  for  the  approach  of  the  monk.  It  was  almost  noon 
when  the  burly  form  of  the  good  Prior  and  his  heavily  laden 
beasts  appeared  in  sight.  Gruifydd's  work  was  light  and  quickly 
done ;  two  sharp  thrusts  with  his  good  sword  sufficed  to  lay  the 
venerable  Prior  weltering  in  his  blood.  Then,  seizing  the  asses' 
bridles,  he  proceeded  along  the  road  towards  Safaddan,  where  on 
his  arrival,  laying  his  ill-gotten  wealth  at  Gwenonwy's  feet, 
he  told  his  story  and  was  received  with  open  arms.  Meanwhile, 
the  inmates  of  the  monastery,  alarmed  at  the  non-appearance  ol 
the  old  priest,  sent  Father  Owain  and  two  lay  brothers  to  meet 
him.  Soon  they  discovered  the  almost  inanimate  form  of  their 
loved  chief  With  difficulty  he  was  able  to  tell  them  of  the 
attack  and  robbery,  expiring  with  the  name  of  the  assassin  on 
his  lips.  Tenderly  and  reverently  lifting  the  aged  form  they 
returned  to  Bryn-yr-Allt,  whither  the  news  of  Gruflfydd's  return 
to  the  city  had  already  preceded  them.  On  the  morrow  a 
messenger  from  G^enonwy  arrived  commanding  the  attendance 
that  night  at  the  palace  of  a  priest  to  unite  her  to  the  Prince  of 
Bronllys.  In  the  evening  a  vast  and  brilliant  assembly  thronged 
the  royal  chapel  to  see  their  Princess  married  to  GrufiFydd. 
Father  Owain  performed  the  ceremony,  and,  as  the  young  pair 
knelt  before  him  for  the  final  benediction,  the  priest  stepped 
forward  and  in  a  loud,  authoritative  tone,  exclaimed : — 

"  Rise,  Gruflfydd  of  Bronllys,  thou  murderer,  and  thou,  too, 
lady,  accomplice  in  his  crime,  inasmuch  as  thou  hast  not 
avenged  it.  Wedded,  yet  unblest,  hear  God's  decree.  Thou, 
Prince,  hast  shed  sacred  blood,  and  thou.  Princess,  rejoicest  in 
the  unholy  deed.  Therefore  God  shall  visit  you  with  a  great 
and  terrible  punishment.  In  His  mercy  He  will  bear  with  you 
for  a  time,  but  in  the  fourth  generation  the  blow  will  fall  not 
only  on  yourselves,  but  on  all  your  unblest  seed.  It  shall  be. 
Ood[ha.ih.  spoken  it.  Digitized  by Google 
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Without  the  blessing  of  the  Church  upon  her  union  the 
kneeling  Princess  rose,  her  fair  bosom  heaving  with  rage  and 
wounded  pride.    Turning  to  her  guards,  she  replied : — 

"  This  presumptuous  priest  has  dared  to  offer  an  insult  to  a 
Princess  of  Safaddan  within  her  own  palace  walls.  Hence  with 
him  to  the  guard  tower.  Let  him  there  await  the  fulfilment  of 
his  prophecy.  Should  he  still  live  at  the  fourth  generation, 
and  his  words  prove  vain,  he  shall  die.  It  shall  be ;  I  have 
spoken  it." 

Many  long  and  weary  years  the  good  father  spent  in  his  lonely 
cell  at  Safaddan,  while  the  great  city  around  him,  influenced  by 
the  example  of  the  Princess  and  her  consort,  gave  itself  up  to 
unrestrained  debauchery  and  vice.  Long  and  earnestly  Owain 
prayed  that  the  pimishment  of  the  wicked  city  might  be  averted, 
but  profligacy  and  irreligion  continued  to  increase. 

Meanwhile  Gruffydd  and  Grwenonwy,  now  growing  old,  saw 
springing  up  around  them  a  goodly  family  of  children  and 
grand  children.  Soon  Myfig,  their  eldest  grandson,  married, 
and  in  due  course  a  child  was  bom.  This  was  the  long-dreaded 
advent  of  the  fourth  generation,  still  there  was  no  evidence  of 
the  predicted  punishment. 

On  the  fortieth  day  from  the  birth  of  Myfig's  son,  the  Princess, 
persuading  herself  that  Owain's  curse  was  merely  an  idle  threat, 
smnmoned  all  her  family  and  friends  to  a  great  banquet  that 
the  young  Prince's  birth  might  be  duly  honoured.  Accordingly, 
on  the  appointed  day,  a  brilliant  assembly  thronged  the  great 
hall  of  the  palace.  The  feast  was  at  its  height,  and  wine  was 
flowing  freely,  when  four  guards  entered  leading  the  venerable 
Sub-Prior.  Brought  before  the  raised  dais  whereon  the  Prince 
and  Princess  sat,  the  former  exclaimed  : — 

"Behold,  false  priest,  around  me  my  children,  and  my 
children's  children,  even  to  the  fourth  generation.  See  here ! " 
and  he  pointed  to  the  tiny  babe  sleeping  in  its  nurse's  arms. 
"  This  day  is  the  fortieth  from  its  birth,  thy  mad  prophecy  is 
unfulfilled,  and  thy  life  is  forfeit ;  to-night  thou  diest.  What 
say'st  thou  for  thyself?" 

"  Cruel,  godless  Prince,"  replied  the  monk  with  calm  dignity, 
"  the  words  which  I  uttered  on  thy  marriage  day  were  put  into 
my  mouth  by  that  God  whom  thou  despisest,  and  in  His  own 
good  time  He  will  fulfil  them.  Thou  wilt  live  to  see  His  just 
vengeance  on  thyself  and  on  thy  wicked  race  and  city,  0, 
repent  ere  it  be  too  late !  that  God's  anger  may  not  overtake 
thee  unprepared." 

"Away  with  the  old  gi^ey-beard  to  tlie  guard  tower;  place 
him  in  the  topmost  room  and  bmn  it  to  the  ground.  He 
shall  be  the  first  to  suffer  the  predicted  punishment,"  cried  the 
angry  Prince. 

"  May  God  of  His  infinite  mercy  forgive  this  addition  to  your 
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maay  crimes,"  the  aged  priest  replied  with  gentle  resignation, 
as  he  was  led  from  the  hall  amid  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  the 
whole  assembly. 

Meanwhile,  a  lay  brother,  who  had  gone  into  the  city  for 
provisions,  brought  news  to  the  monastery  of  what  had  taken 
place  at  the  palace.  Pacing  to  and  fro  under  the  shadow  of  the 
cloisters,  Father  Aeddan — now  Prior — was  musing  on  the  fate 
of  his  friend  and  on  the  awful  and  mysterious  vengeance  so 
soon  to  fall  upon  the  doomed  city.  A  low  boundary  wall  enabled 
the  good  monk  to  see  the  towers  and  lights  of  the  great  city 
below.  Night  was  drawing  on  and  the  voices  of  the  revellers  in 
the  palace  ever  and  anon  broke  the  stillness  of  the  scene.  Very 
brilliant  the  city  looked  with  its  many  lights  reflected  from  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  and  casting  a  thousand  weird,  fantastic 
shadows  around.  Suddenly  a  great  flame  of  fire  leaped  up 
towards  the  sky,  casting  a  lurid  glare  over  the  whole  valley,  and 
Father  Aeddan  knew  that  the  noble  Owain  was  earning  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.  Falling  on  his  knees,  he  prayed  long  and 
earnestly  for  his  suffering  brother,  his  eyes  ever  fixed  on  the 
burning  tower.  At  last  it  fell  with  a  crash,  and  a  mighty  shout 
rent  the  air — a  shout  of  triumph  and  gratified  vengeance  from 
the  vast  company  at  Safaddan.  A  mist  from  the  Mynydd  then 
came  slowly  down  upon  the  valley  and  hid  the  city  and  its  lights 
from  his  eyes.  A  deep  stillness  ensued,  not  a  sound  could  be 
heard  save  the  scarcely  audible  prayers  of  the  good  priest. 
"Heavenly  Father,"  he  murmured,  " spare  them.  Have  mercy, 
and  destroy  not  all  in  Thy  just  vengeance."  Eising  from  his 
knees  the  Prior's  gaze  once  more  rested  upon  the  valley  beneath. 
The  mist  was  now  rising.  Slowly  it  crept  up  the  mountain-side 
and  at  last  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  the  awestruck  monk,  not  the 
city  with  its  towers,  its  stately,  though  ruined  church,  its  palace 
and  its  lights,  but  a  vast  lake  with  a  calm,  gentle  smface,  just 
seen  in  the  grey  morning  light  lying  peacefully  in  the  valley  as 
though  it  had  ever  been  there. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  the  good  Prior  and  his  monks  descended 
into  the  valley.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  city  was  to  be  seen,  no 
trace,  no  dead  body  even,  nothing  save  a  frail  cradle  floating 
near  the  margin  of  the  lake.  This — rescued  by  one  of  the 
brothers — was  foimd  to  contain  a  sleeping  child,  the  infant  son 
of  Myfig,  the  last  of  the  Princes  of  Safaddan. 

"Thank  God!"  exclaimed  Father  Aeddan,  "  my  prayer  has 
been  heard ;  henceforward  this  child  shall  be  my  care."  Tenderly 
lifting  the  smiling  babe  from  its  cradle,  he  bore  it  to  Bryn-yr-Allti 
Naming  it  Gastayn,  he  tought  it  all  that  the  good  monks  could 
teach.  Always  of  a  shy  and  melancholy  temperament,  Gastiiyn 
expressed  a  desire  to  embrace  the  ascetic  life ;  accordingly,  he' 
built  himself  a  hut  on  the  lake's  edge  in  a  quiet,  sheltered  spot. 
There  he  spent  a  life  of  great  piety  and  rigour  in  continual 
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prayer  for  the  souls  of  his  wicked  progenitors.  His  holiness  and 
learning  was  so  famed  that  Brychan  Brycheinog  entrusted  his 
sons  to  Gastayn's  care.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of  their 
pious  tutor,  they  became  renowned  for  the  pmity  and  sanctity 
of  their  lives,  some  of  them,  indeed,  even  obtaining  the  glorious 
crown  of  martyrdom.  Gastayn  at  his  death  was  buried  in  his 
hermitage,  where,  in  after  years,  a  church  was  built,  which  to 
this  day  bears  the  name  of  Llan  Sant  Gtistayn,  or  Llan  Gasty. 
Such  is  the  legend  told  by  the  simple  country  folk  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  will  gravely  tell  you  that  on  a  calm 
summer's  day  it  is  possible  to  see  the  church  tower  through  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  and  even  to  hear  the  bells  ring ! 

W.  H.  P.,  (OXFOBD.) 
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GOSSIP  FROM  THE  WELSH  COLLEGES 


JESUS    COLLEGE,    OXFORD. 


Term  commenced  on  January  21  at,  and  most  of  the  men 
were  true  to  time,  many  forced  to  it  by  a  curiosity,  probably 
to  see  the  effects  of  the  fire  in  the  Vac,  which  resulted  in  tlie 
destruction  of  three  sets  of  rooms.  Owing  to  the  inefficient 
supply  of  water  on  the  premises,  some  time  elapsed  before  the 
firemen  were  able  to  gain  the  mastery  over  the  flames.  The 
College  authorities,  therefore,  determined  to  guard  against 
similar  delay  in  the  future,  and  in  consequence,  for  the  first 
fortnight  of  Term  both  "  quads  "  were  rendered  unsightly  by 
huge  dykes  and  mounds  of  earth  preparatory  to  laying  on  the 
water  supply. 

Our  new  Vice-Principal  (Bev.  J.  R.  lUingworth,  M.A.,) 
commenced  duties,  but  ill-health  again  compelled  him  to 
leave  Oxford  much  to  everyone's  regret.  His  place  is  tempo- 
rarily taken  by  the  Dean. 

Blarch  1st  was  St.  David's  Day,  and  in  accordance  with  ancient 
custom,  all  members  of  the  College  attended  morning  chapel 
with  huge  leeks  attached  to  the  tassels  of  their  "  squares."'  I 
always  fancy  that  on  these  occasions  the  chapel  possesses  the 
appearance  and  odour  of  a  greengrocer's  shop.  After  chapel 
the  men  usually  pelt  one  another  with  these  savoury  emblems 
of  their  nationality.  It  is  a  strange,  quaint  custom,  and,  since 
the  discontinuance  of  our  bi-weekly  Welsh  service  in  chapel 
last  term, 'the  only  link  which  now  binds  us  to  our  country. 

On  March  3rd  (Friday)  a  sad  accident  happened.  Mr.  William 
Morris-Jones,  a  scholar  of  the  College,  elected  last  June,  was 
boating  on  the  Isis  in  a  whiff,  and  imprudently  passed  the 
"  danger-post "  at  Iffley.  He  was  thrown  out  of  the  boat  and 
carried  down  the  "  Locker  "  with  terrific  force ;  the  life-buoy 
was  twice  thrown  out  to  him,  but  he  was  unable  to  reach  it. 
The  body  was  recovered  next  morning  and  brought  up  to 
College,  where  an  inquest  was  held  the  same  evening  by  Dr. 
Darbishire,  the  University  coroner,  and  a  verdict  of  "Acci- 
dental death  by  drowning"  returned.  On  the  following  Monday 
Mr.  Jones'  remains  were  removed  to  Carnarvonshire  for 
burial.    A  special  service  was  accordingLy  lield  in  the  Ccilege 
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chapel,  after  which  all  the  resident  members  of  the  College 
followed  the  hearse  to  the  station,  where  the  scene  was  affecting 
in  the  extreme.  Mr.  Jones  was  within  a  fortnight  of  his 
twenty-first  birthday.  His  death  creates  another  vacancy  in 
the  ranks  of  the  scholars  here,  so  that  six  scholarships  and  four 
exhibitions  will  now  be  open  to  competition  in  June. 

Dr.  Evan  Evans  (Master  of  Pembroke  College),  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  is  at  present  suffering  from  very  bad  health.  He  is 
a  Carmarthenshire  man,  and  has,  I  believe,  gone  into  his  native 
county  to  recruit  his  strength.  His  oflScial  duties  are  tempo- 
rarily filled  by  the  Dean  of  Christchurch. 

Welshmen  are  shining  in  athletic  circles  here.  Last  week 
Mr.  Saunders  Jones  won  the  stranger's  hurdle  race  at  the 
Christchurch  athletic  spwts,  and  on  the  following  day  his 
brother  won  the  120  yards  flat  race  against  some  well  known 
men  at  the  Hertford  College  athletic  sports. 

On  March  23rd,  the  examination  for  the  two  vacant  fellow- 
ships here  commences.  Last  term  the  vacancy  was  filled  up  by 
Professor  Rhys'  election.  We  hope  that  we  shall  be  equally 
fortunate  in  securing  Welshmen  again  this  term,  so  that  there 
is  some  anxiety  regarding  the  residt.  We  hope  to  get  one,  a 
priest,  for  at  present  we  have  only  one  resident  Fellow  in  Holy 
Orders,  and  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  language  prevents  his 
taking  the  now  abandoned  Welsh  services  in  the  College 
chapel. 

Term  ends  on  the  18th,  and  a  vacation  of  nearly  five  weeks 
commences,  at  the  close  of  which  I  trust  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
something  more  about  the  Cymru  and  their  College. 

Jesus  College,  March  7th,  1882. 

Llyfe  Coch. 
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Like  Ut  a  loraely  Drag^ou,  that  his  Fen 
Makes  fear'd  and  talk'd  iif." — Coriolanus. 


A  good  anecdote  is  bold  of  the  two 
oldest  coalowuers  of  Wales;  Powell,  father 
of  the  iinforturmte  aeronaut ,  and  Coffin,  of 
the  Rhondda.  They  were  travelling  to 
Cardift'  together  in  one  of  those  early  and 
old-fashioned  gigs  which  are  now  obselete, 
and  for  miles  the  conversation  of  Powell 
was  so  entirely  upon  coal  that  Coffin  bet^amt^ 
wearied.  Turning  around  at.  length  he 
said,  '*  I  say  Powell,  I  phonld  like  to  get 
into  Heaven  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
yonl"  "And  why?"  inquired  Powell,  won- 
deringly,  '*  Because,''  was  the  rejoinder, 
**the  moment  you  put  your  head  in  you 
would  say,  looking  all  around  you,  "la 
there  any  coal  land  about  here?"        ^^  . 
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Welsh  visitors  to  London  are  surprised  not  unfrequently  to 
find  as  at  Lake's,  Cheapside,  the  kitchen  on  the  top  storey.  One 
advantage  found  is  that  the  smell  of  cooking  instead  of  pervading 
the  whole  house  is  carried  up  into  the  air  and  lost.  Would  they 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  a-qu'iurter  of  a  century  ago  Mr.  Francis 
Crawshay,  of  Treforest,  built  some  houses  that  also  had  the 
kitchen  on  the  top  storey.  The  houses  too  are  still  standing,  and 
the  curious  arrangement  is  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  Mr.  Crawshay's 
idea  evidently,  was  that  the  temptation  of  a  dinner  was  quite 
enough  stimulus  to  take  a  man  up  stairs ;  but  that,  at  night, 
being  wearied,  the  less  difficulty  in  getting  to  bed  the  better. 


"  Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away  "  by  holding  up  to 
ridicule  in  his  Don  Quixote  the  highflown  chivalric  sentiment  of 
his  time.  Some  have  fancied  that  Cadwalader  Griffiths  is 
attempting  the  same  iconoclastic  task  in  his  series  of  papers 
on  "  How  we  floated  on  Eisteddfod."  But  we  can  assure 
the  reader  that  Cadwalader  is  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  of  Eisteddfodau.  He  only  detests  the  sham  article, 
the  Brunmiagem  counterfeit.  In  pointing  out  the  weak  points 
and  dark  spots,  he  hopes  to  make  the  National  Institution 
more  perfect.     His  second  paper  appears  this  month. 

* 
«  # 

It  has  long  been  noticed  that  Zinc  Paint  is  influenced  by 
the  sun's  rays,  and  becomes  more  or  less  blackened  during  bright 
sunlight,  regaininir  its  white  appearance  after  the  sun's  action 
lias  ceased.  A'arioiis  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this  pheno- 
menon which  have  given  rise  to  some  discussion  in  scientific 
circles.  Dr.  Pliipson,  who  tried  to  investigate  the  matter,  turned 
his  attention  to  the  possibility  of  isolating  some  new  metallic 
compound,  and  he  ultimately  communicated  to  the  British 
Association  last  year  that  he  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  com- 
pounds of  a  metal  other  than  Zinc  from  commercial  Zinc-white. 
In  his  more  recent  communications  to  the  scientific  press  he 
claims  to  have  obtained  a  new  metal  from  these  compounds, 
and  proposes  to  call  it  aciinum.  The  sulphide  of  this  metal, 
he  says,  is  peculiarly  acted  upon  by  the  sun's  rays — hence  the 
name  actinuiiu  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  discoveiy 
will  prove  to  be  of  any  practical  importance. 

* 
*  * 

"  The  Coal  Riches  of  South  Wales"  will  form  the  subject  of  a 

series  of  ailicles  in  the  Red  Dragon  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thomas 

Joseph,  Ti-eherbert,     The  first  part,  will   appear   in    the   May 

number,   and    will   form  a  most   valuable  contribution   to    our 

literature.  ^        ,,   (^i^r\ci\o 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Supervisor  of  Brecon,  for 
the  following  interesting  narrative  which  may  be  taken  a« 
finally  settling  the  question  as  to  the  nationality  of  Stanley, 
the  explorer  of  the  dark  continent.  The  great-grandfather 
and  great-grandmother  of  Stanley  lie  in  the  parish  churchyard 
of  Merthyr  Tydfil.  This  may  astonish  many  and  perhaps  none 
more  so  than  the  people  of  Merthyr  themselves.  Incontrovertible 
evidence  is,  however,  forthcoming.  Early  in  the  history  of  the  iron 
trade  a  family  named  Boberts  came  to  Merthyr  fi-om  North  Wales. 
There  were  Mr.  Eoberts  and  his  wife,  two  sons,  and  several 
daughters.  One  of  the  daughters  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jones,  tailor  and  draper.  High-street ;  the  other,  Nancy,  the 
wife  of  David  Evans,  for  many  years  master  carpenter  at 
Cyfarthfa.  Another  daughter  married  away  from  Merthyr,  (in 
fact  she  does  not  appear  to  have  been  with  the  band  of  migrants,) 
and  this  daughter  was  the  grandmother  of  Stanley.  Stanley's 
mother  is  first  cousin  to  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  of  Brecon,  as  she  is 
his  mother's  sister's  daughter.  She  keeps  a  small  roadside  inn 
at  Glascoed,  near  St.  Asaph,  and  Mrs.  Jones  adds  that  not  very 
long  ago  Stanley  paid  her  a  visit,  and  slept  a  night  at  the  house. 
Kilsby  Jones  has  also  been  there  and  Kilsby,  who  was  delighted 
with  the  old  lady,  has  written  a  lecture  on  H.  M.  Stanley  which 
some  day  the  "  Sons  of  the  mountains  "  may  listen  to  with  the 
interest  and  admiration  always  awakened  by  the  intellectual 
eflforts  of  the  recluse  of  Llanwrtyd.  The  founders  of  the  Stanley 
family  sleep  in  the  now  deserted  churchyard  of  Merthyr.  Some 
day  the  great  explorer  may  go  there  and  place  a  more  fitting 
monument  than  the  one  which  now  marks  their  resting  place. 
Years  ago  Mr.  Jones,  senior,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
tradesmen  of  Merthyr  obtained  a  copy  of  the  epitaph  on  the 
stone  and  here  it  is  : — 

Gwael  ddrych  o  edrych  bob  oedran — seuant 
A'i  ddiwedd  Vt  gnuan, 
Nid  yw  henaint  ei  human 
Ond  yr  icuenctid  glvywbryd  glan. 

Sad  aspect,  to  all  observers, — all  ages, — at  last 
Come  to  the  dust, 
Not  the  aged  only, 
But  fine  fair-looking  youth  as  well. 

Nathan  Dived. 


Even  Dickens,  who,  in  his  "  American  Notes  "  and  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit,"  did  not  spare  his  criticisms  on  the  Americans  did 
not  we  believe  venture  to  accuse  them  of  being  sullen  looking. 

And  we  have  much  pleasure  in  correcting  an  error  in  the  text 

of  our  March  number — last  line  of  page  181 — by  informing  our 

readers,  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  contributor  of  the 

.  ftrticle  into  which  the  error  crept,  that ''  sallow  "  should  be  read 

for  «  sullen,'^  a  distinction  with  a  diflference.      ^.^.^^^^  by Google 
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Welsh  surnames  show  the  changing  influences  of  time.  In 
the  name  of  Beynon,  those  familar  witii  Welsh  history  recall 
Einion,  a  great  family  name  owned  by  priest,  bard,  and  warrior, 
and  long  antecedent  to  the  Norman  era.  In  that  of  Price,  a 
very  prolific  family,  we  have  the  ancient  Rhys  first  altered  into 
Prys.  Rice,  Rees,  Prys,  Prees,  Brees,  Price,  are  all  evidently 
from  a  common  root,  the  earliest  form  being  Rhys.  Beddow,and 
Beddowes,  are  alterations  from  the  more  simple  form  of  Bedo, 
the  name  of  an  ancient  bard.  The  names  William  and  Williams 
most  likely  came  in  with  the  Conquest.  In  one  district  of 
Wales  Richmond  was  at  one  time  a  common  name,  and  old 
antiquaries  used  to  say  that  the  track  of  Richmond  from 
Milford  to  Shrewsbury,  before  the  great  day  of  Bosworth,  could 
be  traced  by  the  name.  Wherever  Richmond  and  his  army 
stopped,  impromptu  marriages  witli  the  village  maidens  were 
common,  and  the  artless  damsel,  left  to  mourn  her  faithless 
lover,  consoled  herself  by  giving  the  name  of  Richmond  to  her 
progeny.  Another  great  family  root  was  Ivan,  sometimes  spelt 
leuan  by  the  old  monks,  and  so  leading  the  course  of  change 
into  Euan,  Evan,  Evans,  or  from  Ivan  leuan  into  John,  Johns, 
Jones.  Evans,  Johns,  and  Jones,  are  regarded  as  springing 
from  the  same  stock.  Names  properly  analysed,  convey  facts 
of  great  interest.  Thus  in  Davies  we  have  a  corruption  of 
David,  David  being  placed  in  the  possessive  case ;  and  the 
history  of  the  name  would  date  from  monkish  times.  Welsh 
names  carry  remarkable  histories,  as  we  shall  from  time  to  time 
endeavour  to  show. 


I  was  travelling  the  other  day  on  one  of  om-  Welsh  railways, 
and  happened,  fortunately,  to  have  as  companion  a  gentleman 
of  considerable  power  of  observation  and  reflection,  and  withal  a 
man  of  position  in  the  world.  In  the  course  of  our  chat  I 
remarked  that  an  essay  might  be  written  on  the  "  hinges  of  life," 
their  seeming  insignificance,  their  almost  invariable  importance. 
"  You  are  right "  he  said.  "  The  turning  events,  of  my  career  have 
been  four  in  number — all  trivial  in  appearance,  yet  from  them  I 
date  the  changes  which  have  led  me  to  the  position  I  now  hold." 
This  recalled  to  my  mind  two  or  three  remarkable  instances, 
which  had  come  under  my  own  notice,  of  how  slight  a  thing 
oftentimes  turns  the  whole  current  of  our  lives.  A  sawyer  in  North 
Wales  by  his  industry  had  amassed  a  few  pounds,  and  coming  in 
the  way  of  a  railway  contractor  was  induced  to  join.  It  was  a 
risky  business,  but  it  was  virtually  getting  out  ot  the  saw  pit 
and  standing  in  the  light  of  day,  with  ampler  scope  for  tact  and 
energy.  Everjrthing  prospered,  and  there  are  few  men  in 
Wales  who  own  larger  coal  properties  than  he  at  the  present  day. 
Again,  a  poor  boy  was  standing  one  day  at  Quaker's  Yard,  in 
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Grlamorgan  tired,  wet  and  ragged;  he  had  travelled  far, 
A  carriage  passed  him,  and  the  driver,  a  gentleman,  looked  at  the 
boy  with  a  compassionate  glance,  and  asked  him  to  get  up — ^a 
command  promptly  obeyed.  Had  the  carriage  been  going 
CardiflF  way  it  is  probable  that  the  lad  might  have  found  work 
at  CardifiF,  perhaps  on  board  a  ship  and  gone  aloft  or  into  the 
hold  of  life — figuratively  I  mean ;  but  the  carriage  was  going  to 
Merthyr.  The  boy  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Richard 
Crawshay,  who  found  that  he  was  a  nephew,  and  so  befriended 
him  that  he  rose  to  wealth  and  rank,  and  died  an  iron  king. 

The  claims  of  several  towns  in  North  Wales  have  been 
advocated  in  connection  with  the  New  College  to  be  situated  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Principality.  Strange  to  say,  however, 
Denbigh  has  been  entirely  overlooked.  This  charming  town, 
situated  as  it  is,  just  above  the  beautifiil  Vale  of  Clwyd,  in  the 
veiy  heart  of  the  *'  Garden  of  Wales,"  is  both  healthy  and  central. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  Dr.  Caithness  brought  the  claims  of 
the  town  to  have  the  New  College  located  in  its  vicinity  before 
the'  last  meeting  of  the  Town  Council ;  and  that  that  body 
was  persuaded  to  pass  a  resolution  binding  itself  to  memoralize 
the  Committee  on  Education  in  favour  of  Denbigh.  We, 
understand  that  a  public  meeting  is  also  to  be  held,  when 
special  attention  will  be  called  to  the  healthy  state  of  the 
district.     The  average  death  rate  being  only  18*25  in  the  1000, 

*  # 

We  have  to  acknowledge  many  kind  notices  of  the  Red 
Dragon  by  our  contemporaries,  and  chiefly  by  the  t^outh  Wales 
DaUy  Neiva^  and  the  Givalia.  It  is  a  good  ]iroof  that  we  are 
on  the  right  track  when  the  most  varied  of  |H)litical  exponent's 
\mite  in  bearing  friendly  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the 
magazine,  and  in  expressing  a  hope  that  it  may  he  a  great 
success.  The  South  Wales  Daily  News  is  right  in  its  opinion 
''  that  to  ensure  success  we  want  the  valuable  friendly  help  of  a 
few  strong,  or  able  and  well-known,  literary  Welshmen,  or  lovers 
of  Wales  to  give  richness,  tone  and  flavour  to  the  magazine.'' 
It  further  admits  that  the  first  number  is  not  wanting  in  this 
respect,  and  we  have  every  hope  that  the  constant  accession  to 
our  ranks  of  able  writers  will  steadily  continue,  and  enable  us 
to  progress  as  well  as  we  have  begun. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  write  a  complete  and 
connected  account  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
the  late  f^ir  Hugh  Owen,  for  the  obvious 
reason,  that  the  materials  for  such  an  account 
are  not  at  my  eoniTnaucL  j\Iy  object  will  be 
to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief  narrative  of 
the  leading  events  of  the  life  of  this  great 
and  good  miin,  supplemented  with  a  few 
personnl  recollections  of  ^h.j.m^^^^^gjgsj^te, 
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at  the  very  outset,  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  reading 
the  autobiographical  sketch  which  he  dictated  to  one  of  the 
members  of  nis  family  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  which 
embraces  the  whole  of  his  life  preceding  the  date  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Chief  Clerkship  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
And  I  am  thus  in  a  position  to  state  that  his  early  life 
was  not  marked  by  any  incidents  of  exceptional  interest 
or  importance.  His  whole  career,  in  fact,  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  was  one  of  quiet  and  steady  progress,  and 
was,  therefore,  in  keeping  with,  nay,  was  mainly  the  result  of, 
his  character  as  a  man — unassuming  and  gentle  as  a  child, 
always  in  earnest,  and  always  advancing  with  unbending  will 
and  ceaseless  strain  towards  the  attainment  of  what  he  deemed 
to  be  just  and  true.  He  knew  how  to  labour  and  to  wait,  and 
his  waiting  was  rarely,  if  ever,  in  vain. 

Hugh  Owen  was  bom  January  14th,  1804,  at  Voel,  in  the 
parish  of  Ilangeinwen,  Anglesea,  within  sight  of  the  mountains 
and  within  sound  of  the  sea.  His  father  was  Owen  Owen,  the 
son  of  Hugh  Owen,  of  Carnarvon,  and  his  mother,  Mary  Owen, 
was  the  daughter  of  Owen  Jones,  of  the  Quirt,  a  large  farm  in 
Anglesea.  I  am  not  sure  that  Sir  Hugh  ever  spoke  to  me 
about  his  father ;  to  his  mother,  on  the  other  hand,  for  whom  he 
entertained  during  her  lifetime  the  deepest  fespect,  and  whose 
memory  after  her  death  he  fondly  cherished,  he  very  frequently 
referred.  The  following  incident  in  his  early  life,  to  which  he 
often  reverted,  reveals  one  trait  in  the  mother's  character, 
which,  in  its  essentials,  was  reproduced  in  the  son.  Hugh 
Owen's  parents  were  members  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
church  at  Brynsiencyn,  and  one  Sunday  morning  Mrs.  Owen 
was  proceeding  on  horseback,  as  was  her  wont,  to  the  morning 
service  at  the  Methodist  chapel,  with  her  little  son  Hugh 
seated  behind  her.  It  was  early  in  autumn,  and,  the  weather 
having  been  for  several  weeks  most  unpropitious,  the  ungathered 
com  stood  in  blackened  shocks  in  one  of  the  fields  beside  the 
road.  The  attention  of  the  boy  was  at  once  drawn  to  the 
strange-looking  objects,  and  he,  very  naturally,  asked  his 
mother  to  tell  him  what  they  were.  He  had  evidently  over- 
looked the  fact  that  it  was  the  Sabbath  day,  but  was,  however, 
speedily  roused  to  a  vivid  realisation  of  it  by  the  prompt  and 
curt  reply  of  the  rigid  and  inexorable  Sabbatarian, — "Turn  away 
thine  eyes  from  beholding  vanity."  The  rest  of  the  journey  to 
the  chapel,  the  son  used  to  relate  in  after  Ufe  with  a  good- 
natured  smile,  was  performed  in  ominous  silence.  He  bore  to 
the  last  the  traces  of  this  training  in  accordance  vrith  the  strict 
rules  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  church  of  the  days  of  John 
Elias,  and,  let  me  add,  was  justly  proud  of  them. 

WTien  he  was  in  his  eighth  year,  that  is,  in  1812,  he  was  sent 
to  the  school  kept  by  the  Eev.  Evan  Bichardson,  at  Carnarvon, 
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where  he  remained  several  years.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Eichardson  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  John  Wynne,  whose 
school  was  also  at  Carnarvon.  On  leaving  Wymie's  school,  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Anglesea,  where 
he  remained  until  the  early  part  of  1825,  when  he  went  to 
London,  bearing  with  him  a  letter  of  introduction  from  his 
uncle,  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  the  land  agent  of  the  Plas  Coch 
family,  to  Mr.  W.  Bulkeley  Hughes,  the  late  member  for  the 
Carnarvon  Boroughs.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  was  at  that  time 
practising  at  the  Bar,  and  occupied  chambers  at  the  Temple, 
received  his  fellow-countryman  from  Voel  with  great  cordiality 
and  kindness,  and,  pending  the  discovery  of  something  better, 
at  once  oflFered  to  take  him  as  his  own  clerk.  The  oflFer  was 
accepted,  but  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  he  obtained  a  more  lucrative  post  at  the  office  of 
Mr.  R.  Vaughan  WiUiams,  a  solicitor,  in  Hatton  Garden.  He 
retained  this  post  many  years,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  acquire 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  practice  of 
English  law.  His  intention  to  qualify  himself  for  practice,  on 
his  own  account,  was  not,  for  some  reason  or  other,  carried  out, 
although  I  find  that  he  had  actually  entered  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  Mr.  John  Billing,  a  solicitor,  residing  in  King 
Street,  Cheapside,  under  whom  he  was  eventually  to  receive  his 
articles  on  exceptionally  advantageous  terms. 

About  this  time  the  Poor  Law  Commission  was  established, 
whereupon,  acting  on  the  advice  of  his  friend,  Mr.  John  Davies,  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  Mr.  Owen  resolved  to  apply  for  a  clerk- 
ship at  the  Poor  Law  Office,  in  Somerset  House.  Fortified  with 
favourable  testimonials  firom  Mr.  Bulkeley  Hughes  and  Mr. 
Griffith  Davies,  the  Actuary,  he  appeared  at  the  office  on 
Saturday,  February  20th,  1836,  delivered  his  form  of  application, 
and  was  thereupon  invited  into  the  presence  of  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  upon  whom 
Mr.  Owen  made  so  favourable  an  impression  that  the  clerkship 
was  at  once  obtained,  and  he  was  directed  to  enter  upon  its 
duties  on  the'following  Monday  morning.  Mr.  Owen's  previous 
legal  training  justified  the  Secretary  in  placing  him  in  a  position 
of  more  than  ordinary  responsibility,  where  he  had  to  superintend 
and,  practically,  control  the  official  arrangements  for  the  sale  and 
conveyance  of  parochial  property,  amounting  in  value  to  several 
millions  of  pounds.  From  this  position  he  was  transferred,  at 
a  comparatively  early  date,  to  the  Secretary's  special  depart- 
ment, where  he  had  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence 
over  the  office.  At  a  later  date  he  was  appointed  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  which  position  ne  held  until 
his  retirement  from  official  work  in  November  1872»  During 
a  period  extending  over  twenty  years  Mr.  Owen  represented  his 
department  at  all  Parliamentary  Committees   appointed   to 
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inquire  iuto  matters  relating  to  Poor  Law  administration,  includ- 
ing the  prolonged  inquiry  which  resulted  in  the  supersession  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commission  by  the  Local  Government  Board. 
These  duties  brought  him  in  contact  with  the  chief  officers  of 
State  of  successive  Administrations,  and  many  proofs  might  be 
cited  of  the  marked  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  them  all, 
without  exception. 

He  often  related  to  me  the  chief  incidents  of  his  early  Tendon 
life,  which  I  have  here  briefly  summarised,  and  occasionally,  too, 
gave  me  most  interesting  accounts  of  his  old  London  friends, 
Caerfallwch,  I^Lr.  Griffith  Pavies  and  others ;  I  feel,  however, 
that  these  accounts,  even  though  they  were  accurately  reproduced, 
would  be  out  of  place  in  this  narrative.  I  am  not  sure,  though, 
that  I  shall  be  guilty  of  unpardonable  irrelevancy  if  I  transcribe, 
in  this  place,  my  recollections  of  the  very  graphic  account  which 
was  many  times  given  me  by  ^Ix.  Owen  of  the  preaching  of 
John  Elias  in  I/ondon,  who,  by  the  way,  he  regarded  as 
immeasurably  the  gi'eatest  preacher  Wales  has  ever  seen.  As 
has  been  stated  above,  Mr.  Owen  came  to  London  in  1825.  Tlie 
ticket  of  membership  which  he  brought  with  him  secured  for 
him  admission  into  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  church,  at  Jewin 
Crescent,  where  he  and  Mrs.  Owen,  to  whom  he  was  married 
in  1829,  remained  members  till  1839,  when  they  both  joined  the 
English  Congregational  church  at  Claremont  chapel.  Mr.  Owen 
was  deacon  at  this  church  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The 
late  Rev.  David  Thomas,  of  Bristol,  Mr.  Henry  Richard,  M.P,, 
Mr.  Griffith  Davies  and  Mr.  James  Hughes  were  also  members 
of  the  Jewin  church  when  'Mi.  Owen  joined  it ;  the  church 
was  subsequently  joined  also  by  Mr.  Thomas  Gee,  and  (I  believe) 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Puleston,  jNLP.  The  Rev.  John  Elias  frequently 
came  up  to  London,  and  one  of  the  sermons  he  delivered  from 
the  Jewin  Crescent  pul^ut  made  an  indelible  impression  on  j\Ir, 
Owen's  memory.  He  could  vividly  recall  the  preacher's  solemn 
and  impressive  mien,  his  voice,  his  gestures,  and  the  rushing 
stream  of  eloquence  that  poured  forth  from  his  lips,  and  seemed 
to  smite  the  crowded  congregation  into  everlasting  silence. 
Mr.  Owen  himself  was  seated  in  one  of  the  pews  in  the  front  of 
the  gallery,  and  when  Elias  was  describing  the  Day  of  Judgment 
with  all  the  eloquence  and  force  and  genius  at  his  command,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  grasp  the  ledge  of  the  pew,  in  order  to 
impart  to  himself  an  assurance  that  the  chapel  was  not  slipping 
away  into  eternity  from  under  his  feet !  At  the  present  day, 
one  has  a  peculiar  feeling  of  personal  safety  in  both  church  and 
chapel ;  and  if  the  ledge  of  a  pew  has  occasionally  to  be  grasped 
from  prudential  considerations,  this  is  due  to  the  honest  or 
dishonest  incapacity  of  the  builder  rather  than  to  the  power  of 
the  preacher.  "  John  Elias  has  not  had  a  worthy  successor  in 
the  Welsh  pulpit,"  said  Hugh  Owen ;  the  most  eloquent  Welsh 
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preacher  of  recent  times,  the  late  Eev.  John  Jones,  of  Talsarn, 
used  to  hold  the  same  opinion. 

In  1839  Mr.  Owen  was  chosen  Secretary  to  a  Provisional 
Committee  that  was  formed  in  that  year  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  the  South  Islington  and  Pentonville  British  School. 
It  was  in  this  year,  be  it  observed,  that  the  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  Education  was  created.  In  1842  a  Govern- 
ment grant  was  obtained  towards  the  building  of  the  Islington 
School.  In  the  following  year,  August  26th,  Mr.  Owen 
addressed  a  remarkable  letter,  written  in  his  native  language, 
to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  Wales,  the  drift  of  which  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  extracts : — 

"  Dear  Fellow-countrymen, 

"You  are  alive  to  the  necessity  for  Education  for  your  children, 
"and  you  love  freedom  of  conscience.  If  your  children  are  to  b« 
"  educated,  schools  must  be  built  for  them  ;  and  if  freedom  of  conscience 
"  is  to  be  secured,  the  schools  that  are  needed  are  not  such  as  shall  be 
**  specially  connected  with  any  religious  denomination.  With  a  view  to 
"  the  attainment  of  this  object  (the  erection  of  Unsectarian  Schools)  I 
*'  submit  to  your  consideration  the  following  scheme  : — 

•*  (1)     That  a  British  School  he  established  in  every  neighbourhood. 
"  (2)    That  a  Society  be  established  in  every  County  in  Wales,  to  be 

called  the  British  Schools  Society  for  the  County  of 
"  (3)    That  a  Committee  consisting  of  about  twelve  persons,  exclusive 
of  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  be  elected  in  each  neighbourhood  in 
which  a  School  is  needed." 

Then  follow  full  details  relating  to  the  necessary  dimensions  of 

the  buildings,  the  means  of  obtaining  Government  aid,  the 

teaching  staff,  &c.  Appended  to  the  letter  appears  the  following 

postscript : — 

"  We  thoroughly  approve  of  the  above  letter  of  our  friend  Mr.  Hugh 
**  Owen,  and  feel  thankful  to  him  for  the  patriotic  feeling  embodied  in 
'  "  the  letter  ;  and  further,  we  earnestly  beseech  our  fellow-countrymen  iu 
"  Wales  to  give  the  letter  due  attention  forthwith. 

"  James  Hughes,  Jewin  Crescent. 

"  Griffith  Da  vies.  Guardian  Assurance  Office." 

This  letter  produced,  almost  immediately  the  effect  con- 
templated by  its  writer,  and,  with  a  view  to  the  appointment  of 
a  suitable  person  to  head  a  general  movement  in  the  Principality, 
for  the  purpose  of  fully  carrying  out  the  suggestions  contained 
in  the  letter,  Mr.  Owen  brought  the  matter  under  the  notice 
of  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society, 
and  thereby  secured  the  appointment  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Phillips  as  the  representative  of  the  Society  for  the  whole  of 
North  Wales. 

The  advocates  of  voluntary  and  secular  education  in  Wales 
made  an  attempt  to  dissuade  the  Welsh  people  from  accepting 
Government  Aid  for  the  building  of  schools,  nay,  indeed,  from 
submitting  to  Grovemment  control  over,  or  interference  with, 
the  schools  in  any  respect.  The  tangible  result  of  this  agitation 
of  the  voluntaryists,  whose  motives  were  political  rather  than 
educational,  was  the  throwing  back  of  the  cause  of  education  in 
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South  Wales  for  several  years.  Their  promise  to  grant 
substantial  pecuniary  aid  to  the  Local  Conunittees  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  voluntary  schools  was  not  fulfilled, 
and  in  1853  the  movement  had  so  utterly  and  hopelessly 
collapsed  that  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  felt  con- 
strained to  appoint,*  in  the  interests  of  Welsh  Education,  the 
late  Rev.  W.  Eoberts  (Nefydd)  as  their  special  representative  in 
South  Wales,  whose  duties  would  be  identical  in  character  with 
those  of  his  colleague,  Mr.  Phillips,  in  North  Wales.  Both  these " 
excellent  men  worked  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Owen,  in  behalf 
of  Welsh  education,  for  many  years,  and  so  great  was  the 
success  of  their  united  efforts  that  the  demand  for  trained 
teachers  to  take  charge  of  Elementary  Schools  in  the  Principality 
soon  threatened  to  exceed  the  supply,  and  it  became  absolutely 
necessary,  therefore,  to  take  steps  to  establish  in  Wales  a 
Training  College  for  teachers,  on  a  similar  basis  to  that  of  the 
College  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  Borough 
Koad;  accordingly,  in  April,  1856,  at  a  public  meeting  which 
was  held  at  Bangor,  and  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the 
most  influential  gentlemen  in  North  Wales,  Mr.  Owen  and 
Mr.  P^orster,  both  of  whom  were  members  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  advocated  the  establishing  forthwith  of 
a  Training  College-  in  North  Wales.  The  scheme  which  they 
submitted  to  the  meeting  was  fully  discussed,  and  was  very 
favourably  received.  At  a  subsequent  meeting  which  was  held 
later  in  the  year  at  Rhyl,  it  was  resolved  that  the  College 
should  be  built  at  Bangor.  A  Committee  was  appointed,  with 
Mr.  Richard  Davies,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Darby  as  Treasurers, 
and  Mr.  Owen  and  the  Rev.  John  Phillips  as  Hon.  Secretaries. 
The  College  was  opened,  in  temporary  premises,  in  January 
1858.  The  Rev.  John  Phillips  undertook  to  collect  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  erection  of  the  permanent  building.  By  dint 
of  ceaseless  and  untiring  effort,  coupled  with  a  most  persuasive 
and  eloquent  advocacy,  he  was  able  to  collect  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  sum  of  £11,000;  hence  in  August  1862,  the 
students  in  training  at  the  temporary  College  were  received  into 
the  present  handsome  and  commodious  structure,  which,  on  the 
day  of  its  opening,  was  declared  to  be  free  from  debt. 

Sir.  Owen  continued  an  active  member  of  the  College 
Committee  until  his  death.  For  twenty-eight  years,  too,  he 
acted  upon  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement  which  led 
to  the  establishment,  a  few  years  back,  of  the  Society's  Training 
College  for  female  teachers  at  Swansea.  For  twenty-three 
years  he  acted  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  National  Thrift 
Society,  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  National  Temperance  League^ 
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and  uras  for  many  years  the  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee ;  he  was  also  a  most  active  member  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Welsh  Charity  Schools  at  Ashford. 

In  1847  he  was  the  means  of  forming  the  Cambrian 
Association  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  he 
materially  assisted  the  Association  in  establishing  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  School,  which  was  for  some  time  carried  on  at  Aberystwith, 
but  was  subsequently  transferred  to  permanent  and  more 
suitable  premises  at  Swansea,  where  it  has  since  remained.  It 
has  done  and  continues  to  do  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

In  1861  he  founded  the  Social  Science  Section  of  the 
National  Eisteddfod,  the  fii-st  meeting  of  which  was  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Carnarvon  Eisteddfod  in  1862.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Eisteddfod  Council,  after  the  Euthin  Eisteddfod,  led 
to  the  discontinuance  of  the  sectional  meetings  at  the  National 
Eisteddfodau  until  the  year  1879,  when  the  ywere  revived  at 
the  suggestion,  and  under  the  superintendence,  of  Mr.  Owen,  at 
Birkenhead,  under  the  designation  of  "  The  Meetings  of  the 
Cymmrodorion  Section  of  the  National  Eisteddfod."  The 
marked  success  of  these  meetings  at  Carnarvon  in  1880,  and  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil  last  year,  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  his  rare 
tact  and  judgment. 

In  1873  Mr.  Owen,  in  conjunction  with  the  late  Grohebydd 
was  the  means  of  reviving  the  Honourable  Society  of  the 
Cymmrodorion.  The  first  formal  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Freemasons'  Tavern  in  the  above  year,  at  which  the  rules  of 
the  Society  were  revised,  and  the  necessary  arrangements  for 
the  carrying  on  of  its  work  were  agreed  upon.  In  addition  to 
Mr.  Owen  and  Gohebydd  (who  was  the  leading  spirit  of  the 
movement)  the  other  gentlemen  present  at  this  meeting,  so  far 
as  I  am  able  to  recollect,  were  the  late  Mr.  E.  G.  Williams, 
Q.C.,  the  late  Eev.  Eobert  Jones,  Eotherhithe,  Mr.  W.  Jones 
CGwrgant),  Mr.  Stephen  Evans,  Mr.  Brinley  Eichards,  Mr. 
Slorgan  Lloyd,  M.P.,  Mr.  Eoland  Phillips,  the  Eev.  E.  Jones 
and  myself.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  Society 
at  the  present  moment  numbers  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  members,  and  is  becoming  year  after  year  more  powerful 
aud  useful. 

The  paper  which  Mr.  Owen  read  at  a  meeting  of  teachers  and 
others  interested  in  the  cause  of  education,  which  was  held  at 
Ehianfa,  in  Anglesea,  the  residence  of  Captain  Vemey,  in  1879, 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  North  Wales  Scholarship  Associa- 
tion. The  National  Eisteddfod  Association,  too,  owes  its 
existence  to  the  paper  which  Mr.  Owen  read  on  "  Eisteddfod 
Eeform,"  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Cymmrodorion  Section 
of  the  Carnarvon  National  Eist^idfod,  in  1880.  He  took  a  most 
active  interest  in  both  institutions^  and  both  institutions  are 
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I  have  left  Mr.  Owen's  greatest  achievement  to  be  spoken  of 
last.  1  refer  to  the  founding  of  the  University  College  of 
Wales.  The  story  of  his  connection  with  this  institution  is 
given  in  full  in  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  the  Depart^ 
mental  Commissioners  last  year,  and  to  which  I,  therefore,  refer 
the  reader.  I  will  only  say  that,  though  many  other  Welshmen 
have  worked  nobly  in  behalf  of  the  University  College  at  Aber- 
ystwith,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  were  it  not  for  Mr.  Owen's 
heroic  zeal,  his  patience,  his  self-denial,  his  tact,  and  his  trust- 
ful toil,  the  College  would  have  long  since  ceased  to  exist.  He 
resigned  his  seat  on  the  London  School  Board,  and  his  post  at 
the  Local  Government  Board,  in  order  to  be  able  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  work  of  the  College.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
cherished  objects  of  his  life,  and  its  comparative  ill-success 
caused  him  the  most  painful  disappointment.  He  never, 
however,  ceased  to  predict  for  it  a  bright  future  ;  and  when,  at 
his  instigation,  the  Departmental  Commission  was  appointed 
by  the  Government  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  education  in 
Wales,  he  would  frequently  exclaim,  "  I  shall  yet  live  to  see 
the  College  a  success."  He  lived  but  to  witness  the  end 
of  the  labours  of  the  Commissioners,  and  to  receive  the 
honour  of  knighthood  at  the  hands  of  his  Sovereign.  Both 
privileges  he  appreciated,  but  the  fonner  infinitely  more  than 
the  latter.  When  I  last  saw  him,  a  few  days  before  his 
departure  from  England  to  the  sunny  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, he  said,  with  his  beautiful  face  lighted  up  as  by  the  flush 
of  the  dawn  of  eternal  life,  "  I  am  thankful  to  God  that  he  has 
permitted  me  to  live  to  see  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the 
labours  of  my  life."  He  evidently  referred  to  the  prospect 
before  him  of  the  early  realisation  of  his  scheme  for  the  Higher 
and  Intermediate  Education  of  his  countrymen. 

For  several  weeks  before  his  death  his  health  had  failed  him, 
and  he  was  unable  either  to  read  or  to  write.  His  memory,  too, 
was  not  as  perfect  as  it  used  to  be  ;  his  intellect,  however,  was 
unclouded  to  the  last.  He  spent  some  time  at  Buxton ;  then 
returned,  in  slightly  improved  health,  to  his  Ix)ndon  home  in 
Homsey  Lane.  His  interest  in  education  was  as  keen  as  ever ; 
he  even  utilised  his  visit  to  Buxton  by  making  a  pilgrimage  to 
Nottingham  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  new  college 
buildings  which  were  beiDg  erected  at  that  time  in  the  town. 
After  his  return  to  London  he  gave  me  a  detailed  account  of 
their  internal  arrangements,  and  spoke  most  approvingly  of  the 
enlightened  spirit  that  must  prevail  among  the  people  of 
Nottingham,  at  whose  expense  the  magnificent  structure  was 
being  built. 

His  stay  in  London  was  very  brief,  for  on  the  11th  of 
November,  accompanied  by  one  of  his  daughters,  Mrs.  Burt, 
iL'.  Burt,  and  his  grand-daughter  Miss  S(iuires,  he  proceeded 
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to  Mentone.  Soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  was  seized  with  an 
attack  of  acute  bronchitis,  to  which,  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
20th  November,  he  succumbed.  His  remains  were  brought  over 
to  England,  and  were  interred  on  the  following  Saturday  in  the 
Abney  Park  Cemetery,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of 
sorrowing  relatives  and  friends,  the  majority  of  whom,  after  the 
interment,  adjourned  to  the  Abney  Park  Chapel,  where  most 
touching  addresses  were  delivered  by  his  old  friends,  Sir.  Henry 
Eichard,  M.P.,  Mr.  Puleston,M.P.,  Mr.  McCullagh  Torrens,  M.P., 
Mr.  Thomas  Gee,  and  Mr.  Michael  Young.  The  meeting  was 
brought  to  a  close  with  the  singing  of  the  old  Welsh  hymn, 

Bydd  myrdd  o  ryfeddodauy  dkcy 
which  was  given  out  by  the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Griffiths,  who, 
being  one  of  Sir  Hugh's  dearest  and  best  friends,  had  officiated  at 
the  grave. 

Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  written  in 
illustration  of  the  character  of  the  noble-minded  patriot  his 
country  has  lost,  and  whose  memory  his  countrymen  will  ever 
fondly  cherish.  He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity,  of 
transparent  purity  of  thought  and  deed,  and  of  the  deepest 
earnestness  and  piety.  He  was  endowed  with  great  force  of 
character,  and  with  a  really  marvellous  capacity  for  work.  As 
one  out  of  many  proofs  of  his  ceaseless  assiduity  and  his  extra- 
ordinary faculty  for  work  which  suggest  themselves  to  me,  I 
may  state  that  in  September  1880,  Mr.  Owen,  who  was  then  in 
his  76th  year,  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  Mr.  Howel  Thomas,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Davies  and  myself  were  proceeding  together  by  the  evening 
express  from  Paddington  to  Shrewsbury,  where  a  meeting  was 
to  be  held  the  following  morning  in  connection  mth  the  National 
Eisteddfod  Association.  While  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
endeavouring  to  beguile  the  tedious  journey  with  talk,  Mr.  Owen 
spent  them  to  a  better  purpose,  in  drawing  up  in  pencil  a 
complete  set  of  the  resolutions  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  be 
submitted  to  the  meeting  the  following  day.  As  these  resolu- 
tions related  to  the  rules  of  the  Association,  and  were  supple- 
mented with  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  movement 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Association,  they  occupied 
ten  pages  of  note  paper,  closely  written.  This  manuscript  now 
lies  before  me,  and  is  written  with  extraordinary  clearness  and 
firmness. 

Sir  Hugh  was  never  seen  to  greater  advantage,  perhaps,  than 
when  he  was  at  his  own  house,  surrounded  by  the  members  of 
his  happy  family.  There  was  an  ineffable  charm  in  the  loving 
and  trustful  union  which  subsisted  between  him,  his  wife,  and 
his  children.  They  lived  the  ideal  Christian  life — a  life  of 
unbroken  peace,  of  happiness,  and  of  joy. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  character  was  his 
remarkable  power  of  winning  the  esteem  and  affection^gG  those 
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with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  in  private  and  public 
life.  In  the  large  circle  of  friends  who  now  mourn  his  loss  will 
be  found  men  and  women  of  every  shade  of  political  and  religious 
creed,  and  of  every  social  grade.  Creeds  and  grades  vanished 
in  the  presence  of  one  whose  bearing,  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances,  was  that  of  a  perfect  Christian  gentleman.  It 
is  more  than  possible  that  there  are  a  few  of  his  fellow-countrymen 
who  cared  little  for  him.  These  knew  him  not ;  for  to  know 
him  was  to  love  him. 

"  0  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 

Tarriest  thou  now  ?  For  that  force, 

Surely,  has  not  been  left  in  vain  ! 

Somewhere,  surely,  afar. 

Id  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 

Of  being,  is  practised  that  strength, 

Zealous,  beneficent,  firm  ! 

Ye^,  in  some  far-shining  sphere, 

Conscious  or  not  of  the  past, 

Still  thou  performest  the  word 

Of  the  Spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  live — 

Prompt,  unwearied,  as  here  ! 

Still  thou  upraisest  with  zeal 

The  humble  good  from  the  ground, 

Sternly  repressest  the  bad  I 

Still  like  a  trumpet,  dost  rouse 

Those  who  with  half -open  eyes 

Tread  the  border-land  dim, 

*Twixt  vice  and  virtue ;  reviv'st, 

Suocourest : — this  was  thy  work, 

This  was  thy  life  upon  earth." 

T.  Marchant  Williams. 
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By  Chables  Gibbon,  Author  of  "  Robin  Gray,'*  <<  A  Heart's 

Problem,"  "In  Honour  Bound,''  "Queen  of  the  Meadow," 

"  The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  IX.— His  Hope. 

But  Mrs.  Meredith  did  not  understand  what  substantial  food 
hope  is  for  lovers.  They  can  exist  upon  it  alone  for  periods 
ranging  from  five  minutes  to  five  years.  The  length  of  the 
period  is  regulated  by  the  graduation  of  the  degrees  of  imaginary 
and  real  liking  of  which  the  love  is  compounded.  Only  true 
love  attains  the  longer  period,  and  then  other  considerations 
must  be  taken  into  account :  chief  amongst  these  is  the  one 
that  the  hope-nourishment  must  be  used  by  both  sides.  When 
that  is  the  case,  then  the  more  opposition  is  brought  to  bear 
against  the  love  the  more  sustaining  does  the  food  prove. 

Stephen  was  well  supplied  with  the  nourishing  food  called 
hope  ;  he  had  such  a  stock  that  he  could  stand  a  siege  of  twelve 
years  instead  of  twelve  months.  But  there  was  just  that  one 
small  mouse  in  the  granary — she  had  said  she  would  come  back 
if  he  proved  true !  That  implies  a  doubt  of  him,  and  so  he 
knew  in  a  vague  way  that  she  could  not  be  sustained  by  the 
boundless  hope  which  kept  him  up. 

If  he  proved  true  ! 

What  a  foolish  suggestion  for  her  to  make — what  an 
unworthy  doubt — this  came  with  a  touch  of  pain — what  a  cruel 
thing  for  her  to  say  ! 

But  she  had  been  much  troubled  in  her  mind  during  the  last 
few  months,  poor  girl.  She  loved  him,  he  was  sure  of  that. 
She  had  said  she  would  come  back,  and  Ruth  never  broke  a 
promise.  Digitized  by  Google 
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That  was  enough  for  him —it  ought  to  be  enough  and  he  had 
his  part  to  do  in  order  to  make  her  glad  to  come.  He  had  to 
buckle  to  his  work  manfully  and  clear  his  feet  of  all  difficulties 
which  hampered  them.  That  could  be  done ;  no  man  who  is 
really  willing  to  work  can  be  overcome  by  Fortune.  He  boldly 
accepts  her  worst  buflfets  and  then  cries  : 

"  You  have  done  your  worst  for  that  bout.  Now  I  am  ready 
to  begin  again." 

And  he  begins  again  and  conquers. 

That  was  Stephen's  theory  of  life.  He  had  nepd  of  the 
hardihood  which  such  a  theory  implies,  for  when  he  went  into 
his  affairs  and  the  legacy  of  debt  which  had  been  left  him,  he 
found  things  more  involved  than  he,  in  his  worst  fits  of  depres- 
sion, had  thought  they  were.  In  some  of  these  fits,  indeed,  the 
faith  in  his  own  theory  was  severely  tested ;  for  it  seemed  to 
require  a  greater  power  of  endurance  than  he  possessed  to  keep 
matters  straight  at  Derewood  Grange. 

At  such  times  he  was  grateful  for  the  soothing  presence  of 
Dahlia.  She  did  not  in  any  way  obtrude  her  sympathy  upon 
him ;  but,  somehow,  she  seemed  to  be  always  suggesting  tlie 
cheery  words : 

"  Courage  !  You  will  overcome  all  these  worries.  You  will 
do  it  for  Euth's  sake." 

That  was  really  helpful  to  the  man ;  and  he  found  himself 
taking  more  interest  in  the  future  of  this  girl  than  at  one  time 
he  thought  possible.  The  fact  was  that  his  sense  of  relief  in 
finding  that  she  was  aware  of  his  feelings  for  Ruth,  and 
appreciated  them,  gave  him  much  delight.  His  mother  and 
sisters  might  speculate  as  much  as  they  pleased  about  uniting 
him  to  Dahlia  against  his  will,  as  long  as  Dahlia  herself  had  no 
idea  of  that  kind,  and  was  his  true  firiend  and  Ruth's. 

So  much  he  expressed  to  Air.  Bassnett  when  he  saw  him 
about  his  affairs  in  accordance  with  the  last  instructions  of  his 
cousin.  Mr.  Bassnett,  of  course,  made  a  formal  appointment  in 
a  note  signed  in  the  name  of  the  firm,  because  in  all  business 
transactions  Mr.  Bassnett  was  most  particular  to  observe  the 
strictest  formality  even  with  his  private  friends — it  saved  so 
many  misunderstandings,  and  at  once  removed  any  impression 
a  client  might  have  that  friendly  feelings  could  affect  his 
judgment  of  the  case  in  hand. 

He  could  not  prevent  a  friend  from  referring  to  matters  which 
were  not  directly  connected  with  business,  but  he  seldom 
pronounced  an  opinion  on  such  subjects  :  and  yet  he  always  left 
the  impression  of  having  given  you  the  best  possible  advice 
which  a  man  of  experience  and  your  friend  coiild  offer  under 
the  circumstances. 

In  the  present  instancy  he  examined  Stephen's  face  carefully, 
and  there  was  a  peculiar  smile  on  his  own  as  he  did  so. 
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"  Yes,  I  always  thought  Miss  WTiitcombe  a  bright,  clever  sort 
of  girl,"  he  said  as  he  watched  Stephen  ;  "  and  if  all  goes  well 
she  will  have  a  comfortable  little  fortune  to  bring  to  the  man 
who  marries  her.    At  present  I  think  all  will  go  well," 

There  was  a  significance  in  the  intonation  of  the  last  sentence 
which  Stephen  did  not  observe. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  it  will,"  was  his  earnest  observation.  "  I 
think  she  deserves  that  all  should  go  well  with  her." 

"  I  am  sure  it  will  if  you  like  to  help  her,"  said  the  lawyer, 
laughingly. 

"  And  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  be  ready  to  do  anything  in  my 
power  to  help  her,"  was  Stephen's  innocent  response.  "  From 
the  way  you  speak,  Bassnett,  it  seems  as  if  you  knew  some  way 
in  which  I  could  help  her.  Should  that  be  the  case,  tell  me,  for 
there  cannot  be  many  more  willing  to  do  it." 

"  Oh,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  find  out  the  way  when 
the  occasion  arises.  Meanwhile,  we  must  go  to  your  own 
business." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Bassnett,  I  ought  to  know  your  ways  by 
this  time,  and  here  have  I  been  chattering  about  things  which 
we  ought  to  have  discussed  at  home.  Well,  the  afiairs  are  bad  : 
Dottridge  said  he  had  made  arrangements  to  tide  me  over  the 
present  mess,  and  you  would  explain,  as  he  is  forbidden  to  enter 
into  details  himseft." 

"  Well,  luckily,  there  is  at  this  moment  nothing  very  harass- 
ing for  you  to  hear  or  me  to  explain.  Your  last  speculations 
involved  a  clear  loss  of  three  thousand.  That  is  not  a  big  sum 
to  look  at  in  figures,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  when  you  want  it. 
I  have  known  men  of  much  more  considerable  property  than 
you  possess — men  of  ancient  title  and  family,  who  have  had  to 
go  through  the  court  for  a  sum  like  that.  Of  course,  it  only 
represents  the  last  straw." 

"  And  the  last  straw  would  break  me  but  for  Dottridge." 

"  Exactly ;  his  instructions  are  that  all  your  present  engage- 
ments are  to  be  met,  and  that  for  one  year  you  are  to  be  allowed 
to  act  as  fireely  as  if  Derewood  did  not  owe  any  man  a  penny." 

**  Ah,  he  knows  that  one  year  will  suffice  to  set  me  on  my  feet." 

"I  did  not  ask  him  what  he  knew,"  said  the  lawyer,  com- 
placently, "  or  why  he  acted  as  he  is  doing.  He  is  a  strange 
man,  placed  in  a  very  peculiar  position,  and  I  must  say  between 
ourselves  that  he  is  acting  very  well  for  all  parties.  But  he 
means  to  be  a  little  hard  on  you," 

"In  what  way?" 

"At  the  end  of  the  year  he  says  you  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  your  engagements  yourself.  Of  course,  if  he  is  alive  that 
will  not  be  of  much  consequence,  but  you  know  his  condition 
and " 

"  Why,  in  this  Dottridge  gives  me  the  strongest /proof  Ojf^his 
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friendship,"  cried  Stephen  warmly.  "  He  knows  what  a  bitter 
pill  it  is  for  me  to  swallow,  the  necessity  to  make  these 
arrangements ;  and  he  understands  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
I  should  sell  up  everything  rather  than  have  to  renew  them — or 
seek  the  renewal  of  them  I  ought  to  say.  Dottridge  is  a  strange 
fellow,  but  he  never  showed  kindlier  feeling  to  me  than  in 
making  that  condition." 

Mr.  Bassnett  pulled  the  end  of  his  long,  thick  moustache,  and 
for  once  in  his  life  was  really  embarrassed. 

^^  I  am  glad  you  think  so.  I  feel  convinced  that  he  means  to 
act  in  the  most  kindly  spirit  towards  you,  and  that  in  the  final 
arrangements  he  has  made  he  has  almost  thrust  a  fortune  upon 
you." 

**  What  is  it  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed  Stephen,  in  much 
amazement. 

**  Now,  there  you  put  me  in  an  awkward  position." 

"  Then  do  not  answer." 

"  Exactly ;  I  was  not  going  to  answer ;  but  at  the  same  time 
it  is  awkward,  when  one  thinks  that  a  simple  reply  would  be 
useful,  to  be  obliged  to  say  you  cannot  give  it.  Of  all  the  things 
I  dislike  is  to  have  to  deal  with  two  people  who  really  mean  to 
be  kindly  to  each  other,  and  who  are  yet  playing  a  game 
at  hide  and  seek." 

"  I  do  not  understand." 

^  There  is  no  need  you  should.  I  forgot  for  a  moment  that 
we  were  in  Seijeants'  Inn.  Give  me  a  breath.  ,  .  There, 
that  will  do,  and  here  we  are  again.     Now,  attention." 

Stephen  was  amused  as  well  as  interested  by  the  momentary 
confusion  of  a  man  he  had  never  seen  in  the  slightest  state  of 
mental  bewilderment  before. 

"  Go  ahead,  Bassnett,  and  please  do  not  be  afraid  of  oflFending 
me." 

"  There  is  no  probability  of  that,  I  hope,"  said  the  lawyer,  now 
laughing  at  himself,  "  there  is  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  tell 
you  plainly — there  are  some  conditions  in  Mr.  Dottridge's 
settlements  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  explain  to  you  at 
present ;  but  as  they  are  known  to  another  person,  and  suspected 
by  others,  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  discover  them  before  the 
time  arrives  when  I  am  permitted  to  state  them  to  you." 

*'  I  have  no  wish  to  pry  into  my  cousin's  arrangements,  and 
so  I  can  only  inquire  when  you  will  be  at  liberty  to  jeveal  the 
nature  of  the  reserved  conditions." 

"  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Dottridge,  or  on  the  return  of  iliss 
Clark  to  England,  and  the  announcement  that  the  date  of  your 
marriage  with  her  is  fixed." 

"  I  can  understand  the  first  part  of  the  conditions  under 
which  my  cousin's  wishes  are  to  be  revealed  to  me  in  their  full 
extent,"  said  Stephen,  thoughtfully;  "but  what  on.earth  mj 
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marriage  with  Miss  Claik  can  have  to  do  with  the  intentions  he 
has  ijOL  regard  to  our  family,  is  beyond  my  comprehension," 

"  And  on  that  subject  my  mouth  is  closed,  whether  you  speak 
tx)  me  as  client  or  friend.  Truth  to  tell,  I  do  not  understand  it 
quite  myself;  but  I  do  in  part  and  suspect  the  rest.  To  you  my 
suspicion  would  appear  simply  suggestive  that  I  was  showing 
marked  symptoms  of  softening  of  the  brain.  To  a  man  of  law 
like  myself,  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  mental  and  moral  vagaries 
on  the  parts  of  clients,  my  suspicion  would  appear  feasible  and 
reasonable  enough  to  make  him  act  cautiously  in  saying  or  doing 
anything  which  might  prejudice  the  interests  of  his  client  or 
his  friend.  Dottridge  stands  in  both  positions  towards  me  and 
80  do  you.    May  I  oflFer  you  advice  apart  from  business  ?" 

•*  To  be  sure  you  may,  and  I  shall  thank  you  for  it." 
.  "  On  the  whole  I  believe  you  would  thank  me  more  if  you 
understood  matters  as  well  as  I  do.  However,  this  is  the  counsel 
I  ofifer :  go  on  a^  you  would  do  if  you  had  no  expectations  for 
yourself  or  your  femily  from  any  rich  relation.    That  is  all.** 

^f  I  mean  to  do  so,  and  thank  you,  as  I  said  I  would,  for  the 
counsel.  I  know  you  mean  more  than  you  say.  I  have  the 
more  reason  to  be  grateful  that  you  have  gone  so  fer  out  of  your 
usual  course  as  to  confirm  me  in  my  own  decision  as  to  what 
I  am  to  do  and  ought  to  do." 

"  Spoken  like  a  true  man,  and  I  do  beHeve  you  will  have  a 
good  time  of  it  yet,  whichever  way  things  go.  In  any  case,  I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  act  for  you  in  matters  of  business,  and 
still  more  ready  to  do  what  it  is  permitted  me  to  do  as  your 
friend."    , 

**  I  believe  you,  Bassnett,  although ^" 

He  paused.  Bassnett^  smiling,  finished  the  sentence  for  h\m  : 

"  Although  I  am  a  lawyer  is  what  you  could  have  said." 
,  "No ;  you  are  wrong,  for  once :  Although  you  are  Dottridge's 
and  Bapier's  friend,  is  what  I  would  have  said<" 

"  They  are  both  clever  men,  and  Bapier  is  first-rate  company. 
I  do  not  see  why  my  friendliness  with  them  should  interfere 
with  any  ifegard  I  may  have  for  you." 

"  Forget  that  speech — ^it  was  the  result  of  some  passing  sense 
of  spleen,  carelessly  spoken.  I  could  not  give  myself  a  reason 
f6r  it.  On  the  other  liand  I  have  every  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
my  cousin,  and  I  havfe  no  reason  to  think  ill  of  Bapier." 

"  Ah,  if  we  could  aU  forget  the  careless  words  we  speak  what  a 
happy  'world  it  woul(^  be  !  But  it  is  not  diflScult  to  forget  what 
does  Aot  concern  ourselves,  so  you  have  my  promise  not  to 
Remember  your  slip*" 

"  One  question  more  and  I  shall  be  o'flF.  Will  Dottridge  he 
able  to  see  any  of  us  again  before  he  leaves  Kemerton  ?  " 

**  As  soon  as  the  doctors  have  decided  when  he  may  move,> 
yoi^  shall  be  informed.    Cannes  or  Nice  will  be  the  place  her 
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goes  to,  but  nothing  on  that  head  is  definitely  fixed  yet.  The 
one  thing  that  is  fixed,  is  his  desire  that  you  should  all  cease  to 
think  of  him  as  a  living  person.  You  know  that  this  is  not 
entirely  the  result  of  eccentricity,  although  none  of  us  can  know 
all  the  motives  which  actuate  him." 

"  This  living  death  seems  to  me  more  unfortunate  for  himself 
than  for  others.  However,  if  we  cannot  forget  our  own  careless 
words  there  is  one  thing  we  can  forget — our  firiends." 

"  But  not  our  enemies,  you  might  have  added." 

"  We  can  forget  them,  too,  I  suppose,  sometimes ;  but  we  do 
sometimes  recollect  a  wrong  more  keenly  than  a  benefit.  This 
is  a  nice  way  to  waste  your  time,  Bassnett,"  Stephen  went  on, 
his  face  brightening  as  he  roused  himself  from  the  abstracted 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  speaking  during  the  last  few 
moments.  "  I  have  only  half  an  hour  to  keep  my  appointment 
with  an  unprotected  female,  who  has  been  placed  under  my  care 
for  the  journey  to  town  and  back." 

**  Miss  Whitcombe,  I  presume." 

^  Yes ;  she  had  something  to  do  in  town,  and  my  mother  said 
as  I  was  coming  she  could  dispense  with  her  escort." 

"  I  daresay  the  lady  thought  so,  too.  Mrs.  Meredith  is  a  very 
sensible  woman.  Give  her  my  regards.  I  shall  see  you  all 
next  week." 

When  Stephen  went  away,  Mr.  Bassnett  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  smiling  thoughtfully  and  paring  his  nails. 

"  Dottridge  will  have  his  wish,"  was  his  reflection.  "Meredith 
will  marry  Dahlia  Whitcombe.*' 


CHAPTER  X.— Her  Despair. 

The  election  of  Stephen  as  Dahlia's  special  escort  had  beeH 
arranged  simply  enough.  Mr&  Meredith  and  her  ward  had 
s6me  millinery  and  dressmaking  business  of  importance  to 
transact  in  town,  and  as  Stephen  happened  to  be  going  to 
London  about  the  time  his  mother  fixed  that  they  should  all  go 
together.  On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day  Mrs.  Meredith 
found  that  she  could  not  go  without  much  inconvenience,  but 
there  was  no  reason  why  Dahlia  should  postpone  the  journey,  as 
Stephen  could  take  care  of  her. 

It  would  not  enter  into  the  head  of  aHy  ordinary  being  that 
there  could  be  any  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  as  thatj 
and  it  certainly  did  not  enter  into  Stephen's.  Nothing  could 
be  simpler,  they  would  travel  together,  and  whilst  he  was  at 
Serjeants'/  Inn,  she  could  attend  to  her  dress-making  business, 
and  then  they  could  return  together.  That  would  be  so  nice  ! — 
always  provided,  as  Dahlia  suggested,  that   Stephen  Amd  noj 
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other  engagement  besides  that  with  Mr.  Bassnett.  He  had 
none,  and  so  it  came  about  that  they  travelled  alone  together. 

There  had  been  a  white  mist  over  the  marshy  parts  of  Essex 
as  they  came  along  in  the  morning.  There  was  a  fog  in  London, 
but  it  was  not  so  bad  in  the  early  part,  of  the  day  as  to  impede 
traffic  to  any  considerable  extent.  By  the  time  Stephen  went 
to  find  his  companion  at  the  dressmaker's  in  Lamb's  Conduit- 
street,  the  fog  had  become  so  dense  that  cabs  and  all  other 
vehicles  moved  slowly  and  with  difficulty. 

"  I  was  half  afiraid  you  would  never  find  me  in  this  darkness/' 
she  said,  laughing,  ^^  and  was  almost  sorry  I  had  not  arranged 
to  go  for  you." 

"  Why,  what  dijBFerence  could  that  have  made  ?  Can  you 
find  your  way  through  a  London  fog  better  than  I  under  the 
guardianship  of  an  experienced  cabby  ?" 

She  was  a  little  confused ;  then,  with  brightening  face — 

"  It  might  have  saved  time,  you  know,  as  we  should  have 
been  so  much  nearer  the  station." 

"  Of  course.  I  did  not  think  of  that.  But  we'll  manage  to 
get  along  somehow." 

"  I  hope  we  may,"  she  replied,  with  unnecessary  glee,  as  she 
took  her  seat  in  the  cab. 

The  horse  would  only  move  at  a  walking  pace^  and  long  before 
they  reached  Liverpool-street,  Stephen  began  to  fear  that  they 
would  be  too  late  for  the  last  train.  But  they  were  in  time 
enough — the  train  before  thjB  last  had  not  yet  started.  After 
much  trouble,  they  found  the  right  platform  and  the  nght  train, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  good-natured  porter,  who  took  them 
for  a  young  couple  likely  to  prefer  their  own  company,  and 
accordingly  secured  an  empty  compartment  for  them. 

Then  they  tried  to  draw  breath;  but  that  was  almost  im- 
possible in  the  thick  atmosphere.  Then  they  tried  to  look  at 
each  other,  and  they  found  it  was  impossible  to  see  one  another's 
faces  without  putting  them  very  close  together ;  and  that  might 
have  resulted  in  something  like  explosions  of  small  fog  signals, 
but  for  the  brotherly  relationship  which  existed  between  the  two. 

He  muffled  her  up  very  carefully,  and  insisted  upon  her 
keeping  her  mouth  well  covered  with  a  soft  woollen  shawl. 

He  was  rather  annoyed  by  the  delay  and  the  discomfort  of 
their  position. 

She  enjoyed  it  all  intensely,  as  if  it  were  a  huge  joke  which 
somebody  had  played  upon  them ;  and  his  little  attentions  and 
anxieties  on  her  account  made  her  almost  exclaim  aloud,  "  I 
wish  there  was  a  fog  every  day  and  we  were  travelling  in  it ! " 
But  she  modified  the  expression  to : 

"  I  rather  enjoy  the  fun  of  all  this — only  I  hope  you  will  not 
get  cross,  Stephen." 

"  I  am  afi^id  I  am  crof^s  already.     Tlie^zisbji^  saying  when 
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we  shall  get  away  from  here  or  when  we  may  reach  Donthorpe 
and  I  am  hungry ! " 

"  Oh,  dear !  that  ifi  dreadful.    So  am  I !'' 

"That  makes  it  all  the  worse,  for  I  should  be  afraid  to 
adventure  into  that  Egyptian  darkness,  lest  I  should  never  find 
you  again." 

"  And  would  you  be  sorry  ?" 

"  Well,  I  should  not  like  to  have  it  said  that  I  had  lost  you 
in  a  fog — it  would  be  so  absurd.     However,  I  shall  try." 

"  No,  no,  don't  leave  me — get  one  of  the  porters  to  bring  us 
something." 

«  But  the  diflSculty  is  to  see  a  porter." 

"Shout!" 

"  Happy  thought — woman's  wit  for  ever." 

Stephen  shouted,  and  about  the  tenth  repetition  brought 
their  good-natured  Mend  to  the  window.  He  procured  sand- 
wiches and  coflfee  for  them. 

Dahlia  was  in  ecstasies. 

"  This  is  real  fun — I  am  so  glad  I  came  out  to-day,  a  pic^nic 
in  a  fog  is  a  splendid  idea." 

"  It  will  not  be  such  good  fun  if  we  have  to  remain  here  all 
night.    How  long  will  it  be  before  we  start  ?" 

"  Don't  know,  sir." 

"  Has  there  been  an  accident  on  the  line  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  goods  train  broke  down  and  the  line  is  being  cleared." 

"  Can't  you  find  out  how  long  we  shall  have  to  wait  ?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

Whilst  speaking  Stephen  had  given  the  cups  and  saucers  and 
a  tip  to  the  man,  and  he  had  disappeared.  No  doubt  the 
rigorous  silence  imposed  upon  railway  servants  as  to  causes 
of  delay  and  their  probable  duration,  made  him  glad  to  escape 
the  necessity  of  inventing  further  evasive  answers. 

As  usual  this  irritating  [reserve  increased  the  impatience  of 
the  passengers,  elicited  loud  exclamations  of  indignation  all 
along  the  train,  and  the  confusion  of  voices  sounding  through 
the  darkness  might  have  suggested  that  this  was  the  actual 
scene  of  the  accident. 

At  last  the  train  started,  after  much  clatter  of  feet  along  the 
platform,  with  brief  flashes  of  something  which  the  passengers 
understood  to  be  lanterns  of  the  guards  and  porters.  But  dark 
as  it  had  been  inside  the  station,  as  soon  as  the  train  had  crawled 
out  of  it,  the  feeble  lamps  in  the  carriages  seemed  to  be  almost 
extinguished.  A  single  glowworm  on  a  dark  marsh  would  have 
given  as  much  light. 

Crawl — whistle — stop — much  puflSng  and  groaning  of  the 
engine  and  another  crawl  for  what  seemed  to  those  anxious  to 
get  home  only  a  few  yards  at  a  time.  That  represented  the 
progress  of  the  train,  and  it  stopped  so  much  more  frequentlgl^ 
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between  stations  than  at  them  that  people  were  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  know  where  they  were,  and  on  that  head,  too,  they  had 
difl&culty  in  obtaining  information. 

Stephen  had  fastened  the  rugs  round  Dahlia's  knees  and  his 
own,  for  they  had  not  provided  themselves  with  enough  to 
enable  them  to  be  independent  of  each  other  on  such  a  night  as 
this,  and  she  complained  of  feeling  very  cold.  They  were  obliged 
to  sit  close  together. 

"I  suppose  you  are  wishing  that  you  had  not  gone  up  to 
town  tb-day  ?"  said  Stephen,  after  a  long  silence. 

"Ndt  at  all;  I  am  enjoying  it;  but  I  have  felt  a  little 
frightened  once  or  twice.  I  was  thinking  of  that  accident  the 
other  day,  where  the  two  trains  smashed  into  each  other  In  the 

tunnel,  and  then  people  were  crushed  together,  and oh !  it 

was  dreadful,  and  we  seem  to  be  in  a  tunnel  all  the  way." 

She  crept  closer  to  him,  shivering  with  cold  and  fear. 

"  This  does  not  seem  very  like  enjoyment,"  he  replied,  putting 
his  arm  round  her  to  draw  a  shawl  more  tightly  across  her 
shoulders. 

Then,  as  she  continued  to  shiver  he  held  the  shawl  in  its  place. 

"  No,  but  that  shivering  is  only  the  cold  and  the  fog  having 
their  effect  upon  me." 

"  They  are  certainly  most  depressing  influences,  and  I  wish 
we  were  safe  at  Donthorpe  with  a  cheery  fire  before  us." 

"  You  are  feeling  it  worse  than  me,  you  have  not  spoken  a 
word  for  half  an  hour  until  now." 

**  I  am  not  the  blithest  companion  you  might  have  had,  and 
ought  to  have  had.  Dahlia ;  but  that  cannot  be  helped." 

"  Who  said  that  anybody  wanted  to  help  it  ?  "  she  cried,  with 
an  air  of  coquettishness  in  spite  of  the  fog  and  cold. 

"  Not  you — ^you  are  too  good-natured  to  complain.  But  I 
cannot  help  feeling  how  much  more  bearable  the  journey  might 
have  been  made  by  anyone  who  was  in  a  better  mood  than 
myself." 

"  But  I  know  that  you  have  many  things  to  disturb  your 
mind  just  now,  and  indeed  I  do  feel  your  taking  so  much  trouble 
with  me  as  the  greatest  proof  of  your  kindness.  I  know  that 
you  are  sad,  but  you  have  not  been  ungracious  to  me  in 
consequence." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  had  done  that ;  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  would  like  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  you 
happy." 

"  Thank  you,  Stephen,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  and  eyes 
beaming  with  pleasure  as  she  touched  his  hand  in  token  of  her 
gratitude,  because  he  could  not  see  how  it  was  expressed  on  her 
face. 

"  I  am  glad  you  are  content,"  he  proceeded,  laughing 
Amusedly,  *^  for  during  tte  laW  half  hour  or  so  I  have  been 
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conscious  of  passing  through  a  particularly  bad  fit  of  the  blues  ; 
and  when  wakened  from  it  was  afraid  that  instead  of  helping 
you  to  bear  up,  or  bear  through,  this  disagreeable  joomey,  I 
had  been  makmg  you  miserable  as  well  as  myself." 

"  I  did  not  think  so.  But "  (this  with  sympathetic  hesita- 
tion) "  can  you  not  talk  to  me  about  your  vexations  ?  Talking 
even  to  people  who  can't  quite  understand  vou  often  affords 
reUef." 

"There  is  nothing  particular  to  talk  about,"  he  rejoined 
somewhat  weariedly,  but  evidently  pleased  by  her  sympathy, 
"  My  conversation  with  Bassnett  to-day  was  satisfactory  so  far, 
but  it  revealed  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs.  Even  at  the  last 
my  father  did  not  tell  me  everything  about  our  position.  I 
suppose  he  did  not  like  to  let  me  know  the  worst,  and  no 
doubt  he  hoped  to  live  long  enough  to  make  things  better 
before  they  came  into  my  hands." 

"  But  you  will  set  everything  right,  Stephen ;  you  are  young 
and  strong,  and  —so  clever ! " 

"  Well,  I'm  not  old,  and  have  a  good  deal  of  strength,  but  as 
to  the  cleverness  I'm  not  quite  so  sure.     However,  1  mean  to 

make  a  big  try  for for  the  sake  of  others  as 

well  as  myself." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  and  he  could  feel  the  girl  shivering 
still  beside  him ;  and  then  through  the  darkness  came  the  low 
voice — decidedly  a  sweet  voice,  and  there  was  something 
plaintive  in  the  tone : 

"  You  mean  for  Euth's  sake." 

"  Yes,  for  hers  most  of  all.  I  have  been  thinking  of  her  a 
good  deal  in  this  horrible  night,  thinking  of  her  out  at  sea,  in 
fog,  in  storm — may  be  shipwrecked,  who  knows  ?—  and  feeling 
some  bitterness  that  she  should  have  been  able  to  go  away,  and 
feeling  at  the  same  time  how  glad  I  would  have  been  with  her 
in  the  fiercest  storm  that  ever  blew." 

There  was  another  long  pause — a  pause  which  made  both 
conscious  that  somehow  a  note  of  discord  had  been  struck 
between  them. 

Presently  he  felt  her  head  resting  on  his  breast,  and  he  knew 
that  she  was  crying. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter.  Dahlia  ?  "  he  exclaimed  in  alarm. 

There  was  no  answer;  but  now  she  was  quivering  in  the 
effort  to  suppress  convulsive  sobs. 

The  train  was  groping  its  way  slowly  along  through  the  dark- 
ness of  the  fog. 

"  In  heaven's  name,  what  is  it  ?     Tell  me— can  I  help  you  ?" 

With  a  short  cry  she  flung  herself  fi!*om  him.  Her  emotion 
had  passed  beyond  her  control,  and  she  knelt  with  her  fece 
buried  in  the  cushions  of  the  opposite  seat  trying  to  smother 
her  sobs  Qf  despair.  o„..e...Google 
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He  was  for  a  few  moments  so  bewildered  that  he  did  not  know 
exactly  what  to  do.  Then  he  stooped  to  lift  her  up.  At 
first  she  seemed  to  shrink  from  his  touch,  but,  yielding,  he, 
with  his  arm  round  her  waist,  raised  her,  and  again  her  head 
rested  on  his  shoulder.  She  did  not  speak,  and  he  did  not 
disturb  her  by  immediately  repeating  his  wondering  inquiry, 
but  endeavoured  to  soothe  her  by  gently  clasping  her  hand 
whilst  he  looked  down  at  her. 

And  the  train  slowly  groped  its  way  through  the  darkness. 

At  length  she  disengaged  herself  and  said  petulantly,  as  she 
wiped  the  tears  from  her  cheeks : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  made  such  a  fool  of  myself.      .     .    . 

Yes,  I  wish  I  had  not  come  to-day No,  I  don't. 

I'm  glad  I  came,  for  it  shows  me  that  it  is  hopeless  to — ^to 
•  •  .  .  Please,  Stephen,  forgive  this  nonsense.  I  don't 
think  I  am  well,  and  what  you  were  saying  made  me  think  of 
something  that  put  me  out,  and  so— and  so  I  have  behaved 
in  this  silly  way.    l^o  please  forgive  me." 

There  were  such  curious  variations  of  manner  and  tone  in 
these  exclamations — petulance,  anger  with  him  and  with 
herself,  graduating  into  shame  for  having  allowed  her 
emotions  to  get  so  much  the  better  of  her — ^that  Stephen 
was  utterly  perplexed.  His  mother  had  been  a  little  puzzled 
by  a  somewhat  similar  outburst,  but  he  was  helplessly  so. 

*'  I  wish  you  would  sit  down,  Dahlia,"  he  said,  kindly,  "  and 
try  to  explain  it  all  to  me.  You  yourself  said  a  little  while 
ago  that  talking  often  gave  relief,  and  surely  you  can  talk  to 
me." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can,"  she  began  fiercely,  and  instantly 
checking  herself,  went  on  in  a  subdued  agitated  voice:  "if  I 
were  to  speak,  Stephen,  I  should  vex  you,  and  I  don't  want 
to  do  that  more  than  I  have  done  already." 

"  How  should  it  vex  me  ?  I  shall  be  sorry,  no  doubt,  to 
learn  that  there  is  something  troubling  you  that  I  cannot 
help  to  relieve,  but  not  vexed." 

"  You  will  be — for  what  you  have  been  saying  has  made 
jne  angry  with  Euth." 

She  uttered  the  last  three  words  defiantly,  like  a  child  who 
says  something  very  bold,  and  is  prepared  for  a  scolding. 

"  Angry  with  her — ^why  ?  "  he  queried,  in  simple  astonishment. 

She  was  surprised  by  his  calmness,  and  spoke  next  with 
more  gentleness  and  a  kind  of  timid  hesitation,  as  if  fearful 
of  the  pain  she  was  about  to  give. 

**  Because — because  she  has  gone  away  from  you." 

There  she  did  hit  him  very  hard  indeed ;  but  he  answered 
quietly: 

'*She  had  some  good  reasons  for  goings  fiiLd-in  any  ca^e 
we  could  not  be  m^^rried  at  once."  RigitteedbytjOOglt  ^-^ 
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^'  There  could  be  no  reasons  to  justify  her  leaving  you-  at 
such  a  time  as  this,"  she  cried,  passionately.  ^  There  can  be 
no  reasons  to  separate  two  people  who  are  really  in  love  unless 
there  is  doubt  in  one  of  them.  You  know  it-^you  are  foroed 
to  own  it  to  yourself — she  ought  to  have  been  here  with  you 
now  helping  you  to  fight  through  these  botherations  instead 
of  deserting  you  at  the  time  when  you  most  needed  her  help. 
There!— I  have  said  it,  and  you  are  vexed  with  me,  and  I 
am  miserable,  and  wish  my  tongue  had  been  cut  out  before  I 
did  say  it!" 

Then  she  sobbed  hysterically,  and,, wanted  to  drs^w  away 
from  him.  He  held  her  in  his  armd,  and  patted  her  on  the 
head,  as  a  father  might  have  done  with  a  child  wlio  was  in  a 
fit  of  passion. 

"  There,  there,  you  have  got  excjtted,  Dahlia ;  but  I  know 
that  all  you  have  said  has  been  out.,  of  kindness  for  me.  Our 
sister  Hat  might  have  said  the  same  had  she  known  as  much 
of  my  feelings  for  Suth  aq  you  do.  We  won't;  talk  any  more 
about  this,  and  I  shall  forget  that  yoti  are  angry  with  her,  as 
you  will  yourself  as  soon  as  you  are  bbtter." 

So  with  kindly  words  he  soothed  her,  and  all  symptoms  of 
hysteria  gradually  disappeared. 

And  the  train  groped  its  way  slowly  througk  th^  ddrkQesS| 
and  at  last  into  Dunthorpe  Station. 


CHAPTER  XI.— AcfAiN  ON  Boabd  the  eucalyptus, 

" My  poor  Stephen,  you  do  not  know  yourself  I.ihink,  and  I 
am  sure  you  do  not  know  me,  Suth  Clark. 

"  This  is  only  our  third  day  out  at  sea,  and  I  am  writing 
more  for  the  satisfection  of  my  own  nwnd  than  with  any 
expectation  that  you  will  ever  see  this  note  book.  Therefore, 
you  may  be  sure  that  I  shall  speak  with  as  much  honesty  as 
one  is  capable  of  showing,  even  to  one's  self,.ithe  moment  fi  pen 
is  taken  in  hand.  As  soon  as  one  begins  to  set  down  thoughts 
in  writing,  in  spite  of  every  efibrt  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a 
consciousness  of  dressing  for  company.  I  jDelieve  that  I  am 
speaking  my  mind  with  absolute  truth,  but  I  am  aware  of  this 
eflfect  of  penmanship,  and  will  do  my  best  to  avoid  its  influence. 

"First,  then,  let  me  tell  you  the  reasons  for  my  leaving 
England. 

"  My  chief  reason  for  doing  so  was  because  I  knew  that  by 
this  act  I  could  confer  a  fortune  on  you.  I  also  knew  that  you 
would  not  accept  that  reason,  and,  therefore,  refused  to  tell  you 
until  the  time  had  elapsed  when  you  would  either  possess  the 
fortune  or  have  proved  that  I  had  made  a  mistake,    ITien,  in 
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the  latter  event,  it  was  and  is  my  intention  to  return  and  try  to 
make  you  happy. 

"  The  fortune  is  Dahlia  Whitoombe. 

^^  The  way  in  which  that  comes  about  is  simple.  It  is  one  of 
Mr.  Dottric^e's  strange  clauses  in  his  strange  settlements.  I 
was  permitted  to  know  the  contents  of  most  of  them,  but  not  of 
all.  This  clause  was  one  of  those  I  was  permitted  to  know,  for 
a  reason  which  you  will  learn  presently. 

<^  He  gives  to  Dahlia  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  condition 
that  she  becomes  your  wife  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  my 
sailing  from  England.  Unless  you  marry  her  you  receive 
nothing  from  him ;  and  what  provision  he  may  have  made  for 
her  if  you  should  not  do  so  was  one  of  the  things  I  was  not 
permitted  to  know. 

"  She  is  aware  of  the  arrangement ;  but  she,  like  the  few 
others  who  know  it,  is  strictly  forbidden  to  make  you  acquainted 
with  it. 

^^  You  are  only  to  know  that  she  is  an  heiress,  and  free  to 
make  her  choice  amongst  the  suitors  who  may  offer.  Every 
exertion  is  to  be  made  to  prevent  you  from  having  any  suspicion 
that  her  fortune  is  dependent  upon  winning  you  from  me 
within  a  year. 

^^  He  believes,  and  I  think,  she  will  succeed. 

^^  I  did  object  to  the  test  because  I  knew  you  so  well.  I  know 
you  to  be  kind,  affectionate,  and  good  to  all  who  show  you 
kindness.  I  know  she  will  do  that,  and  you  may  be  won  by  her 
sympathy.  You  will  have  a  beautiful,  sympathetic  woman 
beside  you.  You  will  think  of  me  as  the  woman  who  went 
away  from  you  because  you  were  in  difficulties,  and  she  told  you 
that  you  could  do  better  without  than  with  her.  Of  course  you 
did  not  understand  the  full  meaning  of  her  words,  and,  therefore, 
would  accept  them  literally.  In  doing  so  you  would  think  that 
she  considered  your  position  as  it  affected  herself.  She  was 
thinking  of  you  apart  from  herself.  The  bitter  struggle  she 
went  through  before  she  made  this  sacrifice — ^for  it  was  a  great 
sacrifice  to  her — ^you  will  never  know. 

**  You  will  only  remember  me  as  the  one  who  refused  to  give 
you  a  full  explanation  of  my  conduct ;  as  one  who  is  silent  to 
you,  who  has  gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  for  no  ostensible 
reason  that  could  justify  her  desertion  of  you  when  you  pressed 
her  so  hard  to  stay ;  and  the  tender  woman  by  your  side  will 
replace  me  (lor,  though  it  is  great  heresy,  I  believe  love  does 
change  if  circumstances  seem  to  give  it  warrant). 

**  Curing  the  later  weeks  of  my  stay  at  home,  especially 
during  that  night  on  the  pier  at  Southend  and  the  night 
following  at  Kemerton,  you  gave  me  a  deeper  impression  of  the 
strength  of  your  character  than  you  had  ever  done  before. 

"  I  believed  it  possible  that  Dahlia  would  fail,  and  I  dared 
not  i^peak. 
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" « Why  was  that  ? '  you  will  ask,  when  you  cried  to  me  again 
and  again  to  tell  all,  to  explain  all.    The  answer  is : — 

" '  Because  of  my  relationship  to  Mr.  Dottridge  ! ' 

^'  What  that  relationship  is  I  shall  now  set  down  as  plainly  as 
I  can. 

**  You  know  that  my  father,  although  only  a  captain  in  the 
navy,  had  saved  a  little  money.  He  had  been  a  friend  almost 
from  boyhood  of  Mr.  Dottridge,  who  induced  him  to  adventure 
all  he  possessed  in  some  speculation.  He  lost  it  all ;  and  he 
died  a  few  months  after  becoming  aware  of  his  ruin. 

^'  Ml,  Dottridge  at  once  pledged  himself  to  take  care  of  me, 
and  to  provide  for  my  future.  His  first  act  was  to  take  me  into 
his  house,  and  all  the  care  and  all  the  attendance  which  were 
given  to  Dahlia,  during  her  brief  residences  at  Kemerton  in  her 
school  vacations,  were  given  to  me. 

'^  Mr.  Dottridge  became  ill.  I  helped  to  nurse  him  ;  he  liked 
me  best;  of  all  the  nurses.  He  soon  f  3und  that  I  made  an 
excellent  assistant  in  his  correspondence ;  and  he  sometimes 
even  consulted  me  in  business  matters. 

"At  length  he  declared  that  I  must  be  his  confidential 
secretary ;  and  gradually  he  trusted  me  more  and  more,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  following  out  of  his  instructions  correctly, 
but  in  my  judgment  as  to  the  particular  direction  of  some 
affairs.     I  became,  in  short,  his  friend  and  confidant. 

^'  I  was  glad  to  be  useful  to  him,  for  I  liked  him  much.  He 
had. taken  the  place  of  my  father,  and  showed  me  all  the 
kindness — I  ought  to  say  even  the  tenderness — which  I 
remembered  to  have  received  from  him. 

'^  He  was  early  made  aware  of  your  attachment  to  me,  and  he 

discovered  mine  to  you.     At  first  he  entirely  approved  of  our 

attachment,  and  once  or  twice  spoke  of  helping  us  on  in  the 

,  world.     Gradually  there  appeared  a  change  in  this  approval, 

although  his  kindness  to  me  increased  rather  than  diminished. 

"  Ahoui  this  time  his  ill-health  increased,  the  blindness  came 
upon  him,  and  he  was  confined  entirely  to  his  room.  He  found 
himself  more  and  more  dependent  upon  my  assistance. 

^^  One  day  whilst  reading  to  him  he  suddenly  called  to  me  in 
a  voice  which,  at  the  moment,  seemed  strange  to  me  : 

" '  Stop,  Ruth,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  upon  some  business  of 
more  importance  than  usual.  That  is  to  say,  of  more  importance 
to  me  than  any  you  have  yet  had  to  do  with.' 

" '  Yes,'  I  said,  wondering  what  it  could  be,  for  I  had  thought 
myself  so  entirely  in  his  confidence  that  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  for  him  to  tell  me. 

"  After  a  few  minutes'  silence  he  began : 

"  <  Dahlia  is  now  twenty,  and  I  wish  to  settle  her  in  life. 
Stephen  Meredith  is  very  hard  up,  and  I  wish  to  help  him  for 
his  own  sake  and  his  father's.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  by 
which  the  two  things  can  be  combined.  ?• 
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^  I  was  somewhat  agitated,  and  could  not  tLnd«rstand  why. 
My  reply  was  made  as  deliberately  as  I  could  make  it :  '  I 
think  you  can  have  no  difficulty  in  making  some  settlement 
upon  Dahlia,  which  will  enable  her  to  face  the  world  as  an 
independent  woman.  As  regards  Stephen  Meredith,  I  can  say 
nothing,  for  you  know  my ' 

"  He  interrupted  me. 

"  *  Your  love  for  him,  you  would  say,  but  of  course  you  will 
not.  On  that  head  you  will  only  say  that  I  know  your  particu- 
lar interest  in  him.  I  do.  But  I  have  noted  Stephen's 
conduct  for  some  little  time  past ;  and  I  think  that  I  know  of 
some  one  who  has  more  interest  in  you  than  he  can  possibly 
have.' 

^^  I  was  so  much  puzzled  by  this  statement  that  I  remained 
silent.  He  bad  spoken  in  such  a  tone  that  I  could  not  doubt 
be  meant,  by  ^  some  one,'  himself.  But  what  it  could  have  to 
do  with  you  I  could  not  understand.  I  laid  down  the  book  I  had 
been  reading,  and  waited. 

"  *  You  make  no  answer.  Well,  then,  I  must  speak  more 
plainly.    Ruth,  come  here.' 

^^  I  went  to  him  behind  the  screen,  and  he  took  my  hand. 

^'  Still,  I  did  not  speak,  for  a  very  wild  idea  was  dawning 
upon  me.    He  went  on — 

"  *  You  believe  that  he  loves  you.  So  do  I.  But  his  is  a 
love  that  may  change;  he  is  young,  and  although  an  admirable, 
good-hearted,  honest  fellow,  another  woman  than  you  might 
attract  his  attention  if  you  were  only  absent  for  a  time.' 

"  *  I  do  not  believe  it,'  I  said  warmly,  and  I  took  my  hand 
away  from  his  angrily. 

^<  He  did  not  resent  my  anger  in  the  slightest  degree.  He 
spoke  quite  quietly. 

^'  *  I  did  not  think  you  would  believe  it — at  first.  But  when 
you  come  to  think  of  it  calmly  you  may  believe  it  possible.' 

"  'Impossible,'  I  said  still  warmly,  *  and  please  do  not  think 
that  I  am  trying  to  magnify  my  own  faith  in  telling  you  all 
this.' 

"  *  Just  so ;  but  take  time,  for  what  I  have  to  tell  you  is  of 
much  importance  to  Stephen.  I  suppose  that  you  will  tell  me 
that  your — love,  we  must  call  it — for  him  cannot  change.  But 
suppose  also  I  were  to  tell  you  that  Stephen,  who  you  know  is 
in  difficulties  out  of  which  I  cannot  see  his  way,  imless  he  has 
help  from  some  quarter,  could  obtain  a  fortune  at  once  if  you 
were  not  in  his  way,  would  you  tell  me  that  your  liking  for  him 
was  of  such  a  kind  i\a  to  permit  you  to  stand  in  his  way  ? ' 

"  *  I  do  not  understand.' 

"  *  You  are  a  sensible  woman ;  you  have  proved  yourself 
so  again  and  again.  You  know  that  worldly  affairs  have  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  worldly  happiness,    I^oyc  jj?  m  adwirnble  adjunct 
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to  life,  but  is  not  its  food.  You  can  understand  that  to  a  young 
man  love  is  more  a  passion  than  a  faith.  Passions  are  briet- 
lived,  and  are  got  over  again  and  again  by  both  men  and 
women.  Stephen  is  a  yowas  man,  and  if  you  were  not  here  he 
would  give  his  love  to  another.  I  do  not  say  this  in  any  dis- 
paragement of  him ;  I  am  only  speaking  from  my  experience  of 
human  nature.    You  do  not  understand  me  yet.' 

"  *  No.'  But  I  fear  that  in  saying  this  I  was  not  telling  the 
whole  truth,  for  I  did  begin  to  comprehend. 

^^  ^  Then  I  must  be  more  explicit.  In  the  settlements  which 
are  about  to  be  prepared  I  have  given  twenty  thousand  to 
Dahlia  if  Stephen  marries  her,  and  I  give  nothing  to  him  if  he 
does  not.  I  do  not  wish  to  disguise  my  selfish  motives  in  thus 
trying  to  force  the  two  together,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  wrong  in  them.  She  is  pretty  and  smart,  and  will 
make  exactly  the  sort  of  mistress  for  Derewood  Ghrange  that  will 
please  him.  But  she  is  selfish,  and,  therefore,  I  mean  to  leave 
the  money  so  that  she  does  not  get  it  unless  she  gets  him.  A 
wicked  thing  to  do,  is  it  not  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is,  for  it  is  bring- 
ing two  people  together,  who,  I  believe,  will  suit  each  other, 
and  providing  them  with  the  means  of  living  fairly  well.  By 
the  same  de^  I  relieve  Stephen  of  all  the  mortg^iges  on  his 
place.  Now,  why  do  you  think  I  do  that,  and  do  it  in  that 
way?' 

^  ^  I  do  not  know,'  I  said,  coldly,  as  he  told  me,  but  I  was 
trembling  and  scarcely  conscious  of  how  I  spoke  or  what  I  said, 
^  unless  it  is  because  you  wish  to  separate  me  firom  him.' 

"  *  That  is  precisely  what  I  wish  to  do.  And  why  I  wish  to 
do  it  is  because — now  do  not  be  startled,  Suth,  or  get  into  a 
passion — I  am  speaking  and  acting  after  long  deliberation ;  the 
reason  why  I  do  it  is  because  I  want  you  for  myself.' 

"I  did  not  start,  or  turn  pale,  or  shrink  from  him.  I  stood 
quite  cold,  my  head  aching  with  the  bewilderment  of  the  pro- 
position now  made  to  me.     I  could  not  speak. 

"  I  know  you  will  blame  me,  Stephen,  and  think  me  cruel ; 
but  you  will  not  think  so  long  if  you  remember  the  nature  of 
the  problem  set  to  me.  I  was  to  give  up  you  and  leave  your 
fortime,  or  keep  you  at  the  cost  of  the  fortune. 

"  *  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  proposal  ? '  he  inquired, 
after  a  little  time. 

" '  I  think  it  is  very  cruel  to  us  all,'  I  answered. 

"  *  It  is  not  so  in  my  estimation,  for  it  is  kindly  meant.' 

"  *  It  may  be,  and  yet  be  cruel.' 

"  *  Do  not  answer  me  just  now  positively.  Wait  for  a  week 
or  a  month  if  you  like — but  not  longer  than  that — and  then 
answer  me.' 

"  I  waited  for  a  month,  and  the  agony  of  it  I  shall  never 
forget.    Then  I  told  him  that  even  for  your  sake  I  could  not 
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acc^t  his  hand,  grateful  as  I  was  to  him,  or  that  of  any  man, 
except  yours ;  but  I  would  consent  to  break  off  my  engage- 
ment with  you,  for  your  sake.  When  I  did  so  I  would  leave  the 
country,  and  as  I  had  an  uncle  in  Australia,  I  would  go  there 
and  find  some  work  to  occupy  me,  which  would  enable  me  to 
overcome  the  pain  —nothing  can  ever  make  me  forget  it — of  the 
loss  of  happiness  which  I  sustained  for  your  gain. 

"  *  Go  then,'  he  said,  *  and  within  a  year  from  the  date  of 
your  leaving  England  Stephen  will  be  married  to  Dahlia.' 

"  He  spoke  bitterly,  and  I  do  not  wonder,  for  I  know  that  he 
felt  deeply. 

*^So  it  came  about  that  he  made  the  settlement  in  the 
strange  way  that  I  have  described  to  you.  Then  came  your 
pleading  and  my  love  pleaded  with  you.  My  love  also  enabled 
me  to  hold  to  my  engagement  to  go  away ;  but  I  was  imder  no 
bond  not  to  return,  and,  therefore,  I  consented  to  be  with  you 
again  at  the  end  of  a  year,  if  you  were  still  faithful. 

"  I  know  you  will  say  all  this  was  only  a  proof  of  my  doubt 
of  you ;  if  you  knew  what  I  have  suffered,  and  am  suflFering,  you 
would  own  that  it  is  a  proof  of  my  love. 

"  Now  you  understand  why  I  left  you,  and  why  my  conduct 
has  been  so  strange.  When  I  said  that  I  wished  to  go,  I  spoke 
truly.  I  did  and  do  wish  to  go  for  your  sake.  But,  oh,  how 
gladly  shall  I  return  !  for  if  I  do,  it  will  be  to  you,  and  you  and 
I  will  know  that  neither  fortune  nor  time  can  alter  our  feelings 
to  each  other." 


CHAPTER  XII.— The  Duckpond  by  Moonlight. 

Dahlia's  conduct  struck  everyone  in  the  house  as  peculiar  on 
the  day  after  her  journey  to  London  with  Stephen — she  was  so 
shy  and  modest.  She,  who  was  something  of  a  romp  in  her 
gaiety,  whose  merry  voice — and  it  was  a  musical  Voice — sounded 
above  the  voices  of  all  the  others,  was  now  silent  and  subdued^ 
She  moved  about  with  downcast  looks,  and  was  strangely  timid 
Whenever  Stephen  was  near. 

She  seemed  almost  afraid  to  lift  her  eyes  when  he  was  by  i 
but  when  he  turned  away  they  followed  him  with  a  pathetic, 
longing  gaze. 

The  mother  and  the  girls  noted  all  this,  and  were  very  ctlrious 
to  know  the  meaning  of  it.  To  Mrs.  Meredith  she  was  singularly 
gentle  and  aflFefctioiiate ;  but  when  that  lady  inquired  what  had 
happened  to  account  for  this  sudden  change,  she  implored  her 
not  to  ask  at  present.  Mrs.  Meredith  was  a  clever  woman,  as 
Mr.  Bassnett  said,  and  discreetly  held  her  tongue. 

To  the  girls  Dahlia  was  unusually  tender ;  but  when  amongst 
them  she  spoke  little,  and  that  only  by  fits  and  starts.    She 
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was  very  much  abstracted,  sighing  often^  as  it  seemed  uncon- 
sciously, but  occasionally  detecting  herself  she  would  look  rezed^ 
as  if  ashamed  of  her  folly.  Then  she  would  make  an  eflfort  to  be 
gay  as  usual.  But  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  eflfort  was  a 
great  strain,  and  gradually  she  would  subside  again  into  silence 
and  sighs. 

The  sentimental  young  ladies,  aware  of  her  attachment  to 
their  brother,  sympathised  with  her  and  whispered  amongst 
themselves : 

*'  Stephen  has  been  unkind  to  her  yesterday.  How  nasty  of 
him!" 

Jim,  having  asked  her  to  join  him  in  several  amusements  and 
receiving  a  very  sweet  "  No  "  to  all  his  proposals,  summed  the 
whole  thing  up  to  his  own  satisfaction.  With  the  sage  experience 
of  his  years,  inspired  by  his  contempt  for  womankind  in  general, 
and  for  sentimental  ones  in  particular,  he  thus  declared — to 
himself,  for  he  knew  that  hia  sisters  would  only  scold  him  if  he 
said  it  to  them — 

"  She's  trying  it  on.  What  an  ass  Stephen  is  not  to  see  it ; 
I  can  see  it  with  half  an  eye.  She  won't  come  to  skate^  won't 
she  ?  Oh,  well  see  when  he  asks  her!" 

And  he  went  oflT  to  skate  by  himself. 

In  the  evening  Stephen  went  into  the  library  before  the  lamps 
were  lit.  He  heard  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress,  and  he  knew 
that  it  was  Dahlia  by  the  perfume — ^for  it  was  one  of  her  weak- 
nesses to  use  the  most  sickly-sweet  scents — ^and  he  spoke  in 
some  surprise : 

"  Why  are  you  here  in  the  dark.  Dahlia  ?" 

She  did  not  answer,  and  she  was  evidently  trying  to  make 
her  escape  without  speaking,  but  was  stopped  by  the  entrance 
of  a  servant  who  had  followed  his  master  with  lights.  Then  she 
drew  back,  turning  her  face  away  from  Stephen. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?"  he  asked,  when  they  were  alone. 

"I  am  so  sorry,  Stephen, — I  am  so  ashamed  about  last 
night," '  she  said  timidly. 

Then  she  hurried  away,  but  not  before  he  saw  the  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  he  knew  that  she  had  gone  to  shut  herself  up  in 
her  room  to  have  what  women  call  ^*  a  good  cry." 

He  was  distressed  about  her  as  day  by  day  went  by,  and  there 
was  no  return  to  her  usual  bright,  coquettish  manner.  She 
seemed  to  be  always  pleased  when  he  spoke  to  her,  but  she 
carefully  avoided  being  alone  with  him. 

When  this  subdued  melancholy  state  had  continued  for  A 
week,  his  mother  spoke  to  him  : 

"That  girl  will  fall  into  a  sickness  if  she  goes  on  much  longer 
in  this  way.  She  does  not  eat,  and  keeps  herself  shut  up  in 
the  house — it  would  make  anybody  ill.  I  wish  we  could  do 
something  for  her,  Stephen,  for  I  am  getting  moj^-anx 
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about  her.  But  she  will  do  nothing  for  us,  although  I  believe 
she  would  go  out  if  you  were  to  ask  her.  I  wish  you  would,  to 
please  me." 

He  had  not  thought  of  that ;  and  as  he  had  a  feeling  tliat  her 
present  state  was  partly  due  to  her  notion  that  she  had  ofiFended 
him,  he  was  ready  to  take  this  means  of  satisfying  her  that  she 
had  not.  So  he  did  ask  her  that  evening  at  dinner,  and  on  the 
spot  a  skating  party  was  arranged  for  the  following  day. 

They  went  out — ^three  of  the  girls  and  Jim  with  them. 

They  were  all  very  merry  on  the  ice,  and  on  the  way  home ; 
the  colour  returned  to  Dahlia's  cheeks,  and  from  that  day  she 
rapidly  recovered  her  former  blithe  ways. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  yourself  again,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith, 
cheerily,  and  with  a  significant  smile,  "  I  think  there  is  some 
one  else  who  is  pleased  too." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  exclaimed  Dahlia,  eagerly. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it.  Now,  I  want  you  to  look  your  best 
to-night,  because  Mr.  Rapier  is  coming,  and  as  he  is  the  only 
one  who  is  permitted  to  see  Mr.  Dottridge,  I  want  him  to  take 
back  as  good  a  report  of  you  as  possible." 

"  I'll  try,"  was  the  response.  "  But  not  for  Mr.  Rapier^s 
sake,"  she  mentally  added. 


The  evening  was  clear,  dry,  and  bright.  The  full  moon 
made  the  orchard  a  picture  in  black  and  white,  and  the  trees 
cast  fantastic  shadows  on  the  ground.  The  duck-pond  became 
a  brilliant  little  lake,  in  which  there  were  curious  silhouettes  of 
surrounding  objects. 

Two  of  the  figures  reflected  in  the  pond  were  those  of  a  tall 
man  and  a  lady.  They  had  halted  as  if  to  look  at  the  other 
shadows,  as  well  as  their  own  perhaps.  But  they  were  not 
lovers,  for  the  lady  was  saying,  somewhat  petulantly, 

"  Why  did  you  ask  me  to  come  out  here,  Mr.  Rapier,  and 
ask  me,  too,  in  such  a  way  that  I  could  not  refuse  ?  " 

"  Because  it  was  such  a  beautiful  night.  Miss  Whitcombe," 
answered  Lewis  Rapier,  laughing. 

"  If  there  was  no  other  reason,  let  us  return  to  the  house  at 
once." 

"  Ah,  you  are  angry  because  you  are  afraid  that  Meredith 
may  be  displeased.     Is  that  so  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  care  for  moonlight  walks,"  she  answered,  evasively. 

He  was  studying  her  face  as  well  as  he  could  by  the  light  of 
the  moon.  The  face  was  very  pretty,  but  pale  in  the  moonlight. 
He  could  learn  nothing  from  it,  however,  except  ihat  she  was 
frowning. 

"  Tliere,  T  shnll  not  keej)  you  long,"  lie  said,  "  but  I  thought 
you  would  be  pleased  to  see  an  old  friendj^apd^  ^^^J^^^like  to 
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have  a  few  moments'  conversation  alone  with  him.  I  have 
another  reason  for  asking  you  to  come,  but  before  telling  you  I 
want  to  remove  that  frown." 

"  I  don't  think  you  can." 

"  Wrong.  I  am  quite  sure  it  will  go  when  I  tell  you  that  by 
appearing  to  coquet  with  me,  Meredith  may  be  piqued  into 
saying  something  that  will  please  you." 

The  frown  disappeared. 

"  I  thought  so, '  continued  Rapier,  sarcastically.  "  Now  I  can 
tell  you  what  I  really  wished  you  to  come  out  for.  Mr.  Dottridge 
is  going  away  shortly,  for  an  indefinite  period,  very  likely  to  die. 
You  know  his  wishes  regarding  yourself?" 

"  Yes ;  too  well,"  she  responded,  bitterly. 

"Then — will  you  answer  frankly — have  you  hope  now  of 
obtaining  your  fortune  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say." 

She  was  much  agitated,  and  her  head  was  bowed.  He  spoke 
earnestly,  and  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  You  know  how  anxious  I  am  for  your  welfare ;  you  know 
that  I  am  your  true  friend  still,  although  you  have  so  lightly 
turned  away  from  one  you  once " 

"  Stop ;  do  not  speak  of  that,"  she  said,  as  if  she  were  half- 
frightened.  "  It  was  folly,  and  you  know  the  conditions  under 
wMch  I  am  here." 

"  You  call  it  folly ;  you  did  not  do  so  then." 

"  Oh,  be  silent,"  she  pleaded  piteously,  "  there  is  someone 
coming.    Let  us  walk  on." 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  calmly,  "  we  shall  say  no  more  of  that 
for  the  present.  I  do  not  excuse  the  strange  conditions 
Dottridge  has  made ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  know  that  in  obeying 
them  you  are  happy  and  have  some  prospect  of  winning  your 
fortune." 

"  I  am  happy,"  was  the  hurried  answer,  "  and  I  believe  there 
is  every  prospect.  .  .  •  Oh,  it  is  cruel  to  force  me  to 
say  this!" 

"  I  would  not  like  you  to  think  that  I  was  cruel — I,  who  am 
doing  my  best  to  serve  you." 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  get  cold,  Dahlia,"  said  the  quiet 
voice  of  Stephen,  as  he  came  up  to  them,  "  and  I  have  brought 
a  shawl  for  you." 

Dahlia  bit  her  lips  with  chagrin.  She  was  not  taken  by 
surprise,  for  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hard,  crisp  ground 
had  warned  her  of  his  approach.  Her  chagrin  was  due  to  dis- 
appointment, for  she  had  been  impressed  at  once  by  the 
probability  that  her  strange  friend's  manoeuvre  would  prove 
successful,  and  that  Stephen  would  be  piqued — ^perhaps  even  a 
little  jealous — on  account  of  her  moonlight  ramble  with  Mr. 
Bapier.    She  would  have  been  pleased  if  he  had  spoken  coldly ; 
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she  would  have  been  delighted  had  he  displayed  passion,  or  any- 
thing else,  to  indicate  that  his  feelings  for  her  differed  from 
those  he  had  towards  other  women. 

But  no !  he  came  to  her  for  the  plain,  commonplace  reason 
that  he  was  "  afraid  she  would  get  cold ! "  A  grandmother 
would  have  done  as  much. 

"You  are  so  very  kind,  Stephen,"  she  said,  with  sarcastic 
politeness  and  suppressed  passion,  as  she  allowed  him  to  place 
the  shawl  round  her. 


CHAPTER  XIII.— A  Problem  to  Solve. 

There  was  a  smile  on  Rapier's  face  and  this  question  in  his 
mind : 

"  Is  he  acting  ?  If  so,  it  is  very  well  done.  Or,  is  he  indiflferent 
as  to  whether  she  flirts  or  loves  ?  If  so^  my  little  arrangement 
with  Mrs.  Meredith  has  only  succeeded  in  bringing  him  after  us 
to  prove  to  her  that  his  regard  is  only  that  of  a  brother.  .  .  . 
But  no,  a  brother  would  not  put  on  her  shawl  so  carefully.  She 
must  feel  that  and  be  satisfied  for  the  present." 

Both  Dahlia  and  Rapier  were  somewhat  out  in  their  estimate 
of  Stephen's  motives.  He  was  not  indiflferent  as  to  her  conduct, 
and  when  his  mother  had  suggested  that  he  should  take  a  shawl 
to  her,  as  she  had  gone  out  with  Mr.  Rapier  too  thinly  cloaked 
for  the  season,  and  the  time  she  was  staying,  he  was  not  pleased. 

But  there  was  not  a  shade  of  jealousy  in  his  displeasure. 

"  I  do  not  like  her  or  any  of  the  girls  receiving  attention 
from  Mr.  Rapier,"  he  had  said  hastily,  and  went  out  immediately. 

That  was  misinterpreted  by  his  mother,  of  course,  and  she 
was  glad  that  this  strange  friend  of  the  family  had  come  to 
speed  the  wooing. 

But  what  he  meant  was  this  :  with  every  disposition  to  like 
Rapier,  he  had  always  experienced  a  feeling  of  revulsion  when 
near  him,  although  the  man  had  in  every  way  endeavoured  to 
prove  himself  a  friend.  He  remembered  the  strong  doubt  of 
him  which  crossed  his  mind  that  night  when,  as  he  was  leaving 
Kemerton,  Rapier  suggested  that  it  was  pure  selfishness  which 
induced  Ruth  to  go  away. 

As  if  she  could  be  selfish !  He  would  trust  her  on  that  score 
at  any  rate  :  whatever  her  motive  for  this  cruel  separation  might 
be,  selfishness  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  would  have  felt 
contempt  for  his  nearest  friend  if  he  had  suggested  such  a  thing, 
It  will  be  noted  that,  like  all  true  lovers,  as  time  and  spac§ 
increased  between  them,  his  ideal  Ruth  became  noblej:  afl4 
more  beautiful  than  ever. 

Then  he  remembered  Ruth's  warning  to  beware  of  this  man, 
ftnd  he  |iad  profouu4  feitb  in  her  fe§?u  insight  b^g  c^ftWJter, 

■e       •     • 
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To  crown  all,  Dahlia  was,  as  he  understood,  an  heiress,  and 
Bapier  was  a  man  profesaedly  poor,  and  of  whom  nothing  more 
was  known  than  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Mr.  Dottridge,  to  whom 
he  had  been  useful  in  various  confidential  and  important  matters 
of  business. 

All  these  things  made  Stephen  feel  displeased  that  she  should 
be  showing  this  man  anything  more  than  ordinary  courtesy. 

'*  You  read  poetry,  ileredith?"  said  Rapier,  gaily. 

*'  Yes,  sometimes,"  was  the  dry  response,  "  when  I  find  it  in 
an  agricultural  almanac." 

Rapier  laughed  so  heartily  that  it  was  almost  infectious  ;  and 
it  certainly  had  the  effect  of  dispelling  the  cloud  of  awkward- 
ness which  for  a  moment  overhung  the  party. 

"  Ah,  if  that  is  all,  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  be  able  to  under- 
stand the — what  shall  I  call  it  ? — sentimental  nonsense  of  Miss 
Whitcombe  and  myself.  We  came  out  to  enjoy  the  effects  of 
the  moonlight,  and  we  l\ave  been  trying  to  exaggerate  the  duck- 
pond  into  a  lake.  You  come  with  your  confoimded  common 
sense  in  the  shape  of  a  shawl,  and — whew  !  away  goes  poetry,  and 
we  immediately  begin  to  think  of  influenzas  and  rheumatism." 

"  And  a  very  good  thing  for  yourself  if  you  happen  to  think 
of  them  before  they  arrive.  But  we  seldom  do  that.  What  a 
pity  it  is  that  we  are  so  proud  when  we  overcome  an  illness,  and 
have  not  the  slightest  regard  for  the  ill  we  escape." 

"  Natural  ingratitude  of  mankind,"  said  Rapier,  with  mock 
solemnity.  "  A  firiend  lends  you  five  shillings,  and  you  think 
nothing  of  it :  he  refuses  to  lend  it,  and  you  think  a  great  deal 
of  it." 

"  Well,  I  think  a  great  deal  about  colds  and  rheumatics,"  said 
Dahlia,  with  one  of  her  pretty  shudders,  "  and  if  you  please,  I 
should  like  to  go  indoors." 

"  Can  you  not  be  tempted  to  walk  down  as  far  as  the  river  ? 
The  willows  at  the  foot  of  the  meadow  must  present  a  charming 
effect  in  this  light,"  said  Rapier. 

But  she  knew  that  he  was  trying  to  bait  Stephen,  and  had  no 
real  desire  for  her  to  go.     She  certainly  had  none  herself. 

"  I  don't  like  willows,  even  by  moonlight,  and  beside  a  river," 
she  replied  coldly,  "  they  always  suggest  misfortune  of  some  kind 
to  me.   Besides,  you  think  I  should  go  in,  Stephen,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  Decidedly,  unless  you  prepare  yourself  for  a  good  swinging 
walk.  Dawdling  about  here  in  the  orchard  may  be  pretty  and 
poetical,  but  it  is  not  healthy." 

"  What  a  prosaic  beggar  you  are ! "  exclaimed  Rapier,  laughing. 

They  escorted  Dahlia  to  the  house.  At  the  door  Rapier,  who 
had  been  chatting  merrily  all  the  way,  turned  to  Stephen. 

"  Suppose  we  take  a  turn  and  a  cigar  together  ?  I  have  no 
notion  of  sleep  yet,  and  I  suppose  the  ladies  will  be  pleased  .to 
dispense  with  omt  attendance  as  it  is  so  late."  Digitized  by  doogle 
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**  All  right,  come  along,"  said  Stephen  somewhat  irritably, 
for  he  felt  that  Bapier  was  not  being  treated  as  a  guest  ought 
to  be,  and  yet  he  could  not  help  himself ;  so  he  made  an  effort 
to  show  that  he  wished  to  make  him  comfortable. 

*'  Try  one  of  these  Partagas.  I  got  them  as  a  particular  favour 
from  a  man  who  professes  to  have  special  knowledge  of  tobaccos, 
and  he  assured  me  they  are  the  best  things  of  the  kind  that 
can  be  procured." 

They  passed  round  the  orchard  and  down  the  meadow  towards 
the  river.  It  was  certainly  a  good  cigar  Rapier  had  given  him, 
and  Stephen  enjoyed  it.  At  the  same  time  he  wished  that  it 
had  come  from  the  hand  of  anyone  else.  His  dislike  for  the 
man  increased  rapidly  from  the  moment  they  had  been  standing 
together  beside  Dahlia  at  the  duck-pond ;  and  the  curious  fancy 
crossed  his  mind  that  if  anybody  wanted  to  administer  poison 
to  another,  it  would  be  done  with  the  same  flourish  and  assurances 
as  those  with  which  Rapier  had  given  him  the  cigar.  He 
smoked  viciously,  not  enjoying  the  tobacco  at  all  now,  but 
wondering  how  he  should  deal  with  this  man* 

'*  I  wanted  to  have  a  little  time  with  you  alone,  Meredith," 
said  Rapier,  after  they  had  been  walking  and  smoking  some 
time  in  silence. 

*'  Well,  here  we  are.  You  cannot  be  more  alone  with  me 
than  you  are  at  present." 

Rapier  smoked  meditatively  and  looked  at  the  moon,  as  if  he 
were  seeking  from  it  some  suggestion  as  to  the  right  course  to 
pursue.  Then,  emitting  a  great  VrhiflF  and  holding  his  cigar 
daintily  between  his  fingers,  ])oised  in  the  air — 

"Will  you  pardon  me  what  is  really  a  most  impertinent 
question  ?  " 

"  If  I  can  answer  the  question  I  shall  do  so,"  replied  Stephen, 
cautiously.  He  did  not  like  the  opening  of  his  companion's 
address. 

"  I  am  going  to  be  quite  frank  with  you,  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  the  same  with  me.    Tlie  question  is  about  Miss  Whitcombe." 

Rapier  paused,  took  another  whiff  and  looked  at  his  companion 
with  the  air  of  one  who  has  said  something  profound,  and 
expects  respectful  acknowledgment  of  it. 

"  The  subject  is  agreeable  enough,"  was  all  Stephen  said. 

"  Undoubtedly,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  speaking  of  her — under  any  circumstances 
I  can  have  no  difficulty  in  praising  her.  Pretty,  witty  and 
good-tempered,  I  believe  she  deserves  a  good  husband." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  on  that  subject,"  said  Stephen  coldly, 
as  he  glanced  sideways"  at  the  man,  wondering  what  he  was 
driving  at. 

"Very  well,  now  comes  the  question  for  which  I  have 
kpoiogised  in   advance — I   never  like   (o  poach  on  a  friend's 
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ground  or  I  would  not  trouble  you  with  it.  Miss  Wbitc<Habe 
must  have  many  wooers,  and  I  ask  you  fi-ankly,  is  there  any 
probability  of  you  becoming  one  of  them  ?" 

Stephen  threw  away  his  cigar,  halted  and  turned  to  his 
companion. 

"Frankness  begets  frankness/'  he  said,  sharply,  "and  there- 
fore I  will  answer  you.  I  believe  you  know  enough  of  my 
affairs  to  understand  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability 
of  my  seeking  Dahlia's  hand.  But  this  you  do  not  know — that 
whatever  influence  I  have  with  the  girl  I  shall  use  against  your 
suit  if  you  think  of  entering  the  lists." 

Here  is  what  Rapier  thought : 

"  Good ;  he  is  in  a  temper,  and  claims  the  position  of 
protector.  He  has  warmer  feelings  for  her  than  he  thinks 
himself." 

This  is  what  he  said  : 

"  Thank  you,  Meredith,  but  I  did  not  mean  to  offend  you, 
and  I  did  not  say  that  I  intended  to  enter  the  lists  for  her  hand, 
although  I  think  it  is  well  worth  winning.  However,  if  I  should 
be  tempted  to  try  my  fortune  in  that  direction,  I  shall  know 
what  to  expect  from  you.  In  the  meanwhile  we  need  not 
([uarrel  about  possibilities." 

"  I  hope  there  may  be  no  need  to  quarrel  at  all." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  for  just  now  I  had  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling  that  we  were  approaching  something  of  the 
kind.  What  o'clock  is  it  with  you  ?  I  make  it  twenty  to 
twelve." 

"  You  are  a  little  fast ;  it  is  only  half-past  eleven." 

"  Well,  by  the  time  we  reach  the  house  I  dare  say  it  will  be 
midnight,  and  then  I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  give  you  some  news 
which  will  surprise  you." 

When  they  entered  the  library  it  was  still  ten  minutes  from 
the  hour,  according  to  the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece.  Stephen 
was  surprised  to  find  that  his  mother  had  not  yet  gone  to  bed, 
and  he  was  still  more  smprised  to  find  that  she  was  waiting  for 
them  by  an*angement  with  Rupiev.  The  latter  chatted  with 
the  lady  about  trifles,  and  did  not  by  word  or  look  indicate  that 
he  had  anything  important  to  communicate.  Even  whilst  the 
clock  was  striking  he  continued  to  talk  about  the  prospects  of 
the  weather.  But  when  the  last  stroke  sounded,  he  stopped, 
and  his  manner  changed. 

"  I  am  free  to  speak  now,  although  I  am  certainly  making 
use  of  my  liberty  at  the  very  earliest  moment.  There  is 
nothing  very  serious  in  what  I  have  to  tell  you ;  it  is  only  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  another  freak  of  Mr.  Dottridge." 

"  What  has  he  been  doing  now  ?  "  inquired  Stephen,  care-- 
lo«;slv  ;  but  his  mother  looked  anxious, 

^^^iaking  aw^y  with  himself/'  ^^.^^^  ,^ Google 
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"What?"  exclaimed  niotlujr  and  son,  startled. 

"You  need  not  be  alarmed,  I  only  mean  that  lie  has  secretly 
left  Kemerton,  and  (?\en  I  was  not  permitted  to  know  whither 
he  was  bound." 

"  When  did  he  go  ?  "  inquired  Mi*s.  Meredith. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  December,  immediately  after  he  had 
completed  his  business  aiTangements  with  Bassnett." 

"  He  is  a  most  singular  man.  I  can  scarcely  realise  that  all 
these  weeks,  whilst  we  have  been  thinking  of  him  shut  up  in 
his  room  at  Kemerton,  he  has  been  away,"  continued  the  lady, 
quite  as  much  amazed  as  if  she  had  heard  that  her  mysterious 
relative  had  committed  suicide. 

"  Yes ;  he  wished  to  have  no  leave-takings,  he  said,  and  he 
made  me  promise  not  to  make  known  his  absence  before  to-day. 
He  wants  to  disappear  from  the  world,  and  to  be  regarded  as  one 
dead." 

"  It  is  a  strange  wish,"  said  Stephen,  thoughtfully,  "  for  a 
man  so  wealthy  and  successful." 

They  did  not  know  that  he  lacked  the  crown  of  wealth  and 
success — Love. 


CHAPTER  XIV.— EuTH  Writes  Again. 

"  I  did  not  know  how  much  I  should  feel  this  separation 
from  you,  Stephen,  and  from  my  home,  until  the  second  week 
after  we  sailed.  The  pain  seemed  to  be  bad  enough  at  the 
time,  but  the  excitement  of  it  all  helped  me  to  bear  it.  When 
the  excitement  and  bustle  were  over,  the  pain  became  agony. 
If  you  could  have  found  me  during  the  second  week  you  would 
not  have  required  to  speak  more  than  one  persuading  word  to 
make  me  stay  at  home.  AVhen  I  say  home  I  do  not  mean 
Kemerton ;  to  the  exile  the  word  means  England. 

"  Day  and  night  my  thoughts  were  with  you,  but  I  could  not 
write  although  I  tried  it  several  times.  I  always  saw  you 
standing  on  the  shore,  looking  after  the  ship  and  frowning  at 
me  for  my  desertion. 

"  That  was  very  hard  to  bear,  and  it  was  the  more  hard  to 
bear  knowing  that  a  few  words  would  have  removed  the  cloud 
and  caused  you  to  pity  me  and  not  be  angry  with  me.  But  I 
could  not  epenk  these  words,  and  for  a  whole  year  you  must 
continue  to  think  of  me  as  cruel,  capricious,  and  faithless.  .  . 
.  .  That  is  wrong.  I  am  sure  you  were  not  thinking  of  me 
so  unkindly.  You  are  hoping,  as  I  am  hoping;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  we  shall  meet,  and  you  will  have  proved  to  me,  to 
Mr.  Dottridge,  and  everyone,  that  neither  time  nor  space  can 
take  your  heart  from  me. 

"  Thinking  that  way  made  me  feel  better.  I  seemed  to  grow 
stronger  as  soon   as  I   had  cast  out  from  my  mind  all  doubt 
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of  you.  I  know  that  the  test  is  u  severe  one  ;  but  I  am  sure 
now  that  you  will  stand  it  nobly.  The  only  thing  that  disturbs 
me  now  is  the  conviction  that  I  am  unworthy  of  such  a  love  as 
yours.  But  I  will  try  with  all  my  might  to  make  you  happy 
when  we  join  hands  again. 

"  I  must  try  to  get  away  from  myself  a  little,  and  tell  you 
about  what  is  going  on  around  me.  The  captain  has  been  very 
kind,  and  does  everything  to  make  me  comfortable.  His  wife 
is  very  anxious  to  do  what  she  can  for  me,  but  she  is  seldom 
able  to  be  out  of  her  cabin.  She  tells  me  that  it  is  the  same 
with  her  on  every  voyage,  and  yet  she  persists  in  accompanying 
her  husband.  He  says  it  is  an  unfortunate  mania,  and  not  to 
be  cured.  I  like  her  all  the  more  for  it,  because  she  must  be 
very  fond  of  him  to  endure  this  discomfort  for  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  being  with  him. 

"  I  am  sure  Captain  Mackay  admires  her  for  it  himself,  for 
he  is  very  good-natured,  and  although  he  pretends  to  make  fun 
of  her  for  insisting  ui)on  going  through  what  he  calls  '  this 
needless  tribulation  '  year  after  year,  there  is  something  in  the 
way — a  very  quiet  way — in  w^hich  he  attends  to  her  wants  that 
proves  to  me  that  he  is  very  fond  of  her  and  proud  of  her 
devotion. 

"  For  myself,  I  have  found,  much  to  my  relief,  that  I  am  an 
excellent  sailor.  The  sea  has  been  like  a  friend  and  companion 
to  me.  I  delight  in  watching  the  huge  waves  come  sweeping 
towards  me,  they  are  like  great  giants  against  whom  this  big 
ship,  looking  like  a  dwarf  in  comparison  with  them,  is  doing 
battle.  Every  time  one  of  these  giants  conies  rolling  towards 
her  I  feel  my  heart  and  breath  stop,  and  then,  as  the  good 
ship  lifts  her  head  and  glides  over  it,  I  experience  a  wild 
sensation  of  joy  as  if  I  myself  had  done  something  noble. 

"  I  have  seen  little  of  my  fellow-passengers  in  the  cabin. 
There  are  only  three  :  two  gentlemen  in  consumption  ordered 
to  make  the  voyage  to  Australia  as  a  last  chance  of  restoration. 
I  wonder  why  they  could  not  have  been  sent  out  before  it 
became  a  last  resort.  The  third  gentleman  would  have 
interested  you  very  much.  He  is  a  sheep  farmer,  and  his  been 
to  England  making  arrangements  about  the  transport  of  tinned 
mutton.  He  is  remarkably  intelligent  about  sheep,  but  has 
little  to  say  on  any  other  subject;  and  indeed  I  am  not  in  the 
mood  to  find  out  the  best  qualities  of  anyone  with  whom  I  may 
come  in  contact. 

"  There  is  one  of  the  steerage  passengers  who  interests  me 
very  much,  because  I  have  seen  so  little  of  him !  He  is  always 
on  deck  when  I  come  up,  and  always  disappears  below  the 
moment  he  sees  me.  I  do  not  think  this  is  on  account  of  any- 
thing dreadful  in  my  appearance,  but  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  whenever  I  come  up  he  goes  down.DigitizedbyGoOQle 
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"  I  have  made  friends  with  all  the  other  steerage  passengers, 
and  especially  with  a  woman,  who,  with  three  children,  is  going 
out  to  her  husband,  a  baker,  in  Sydney.  She  tells  me  that  the 
man  who  has  interested  me  by  his  droll  conduct  has  a  private 
berth  in  the  steerage,  and  that  he  seems  to  be  a  particular 
Mend  of  the  captain,  who  often  visits  him.  He  sleeps  all  day 
and  is  up  all  night,  so  that  the  other  passengers  see  very  little 
of  him.    No  doubt  that  is  why  his  ways  have  seemed  to  me  so 

peculiar. 

****** 

"  I  do  not  yet  feel  quite  sure  that  I  am  in  my  right  senses ; 
the  event  is  so  utterly  bewildering,  and — painftil  is  the  only 
word  I  can  find  to  express  my  meaning  without  exaggeration. 
But  the  embarrassment  to  me  cannot  be  exaggerated.  And  yet 
he  pledged  himself  not  to  come  near  me,  not  even  to  show 
himself  on  deck  during  the  remainder  of  the  passage,  if  that  is 
my  will. 

"  I  do  not  know  what  to  say,  but  perhaps  I  may  ffain 
steadiness  by  setting  down  here  the  particulars  of  the  whole 
occurrence. 

"  We  have  been  passing  through  a  series  of  heavy  gales.  On 
Monday  evening  a  great  wave  swept  ower  the  vessel,  it  stove  in 
what  they  call  3ie  booby  hatch,  broke  down  part  of  the  bulwark 
at  one  side,  caught  me  in  its  terrible  embrace,  and  slung  me 
along  with  irresistible  strength.  I  would  certainly  have  been 
carried  overboard,  but  I  got  jammed  against  the  cabin  railing, 
and  someone  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  held  me  securely,  so 
that  the  next  wave  passed  without  doing  me  any  more  barm 
than  increasing  the  wetness  of  my  clothes. 

I  lost  consciousness,  however,  and  when  I  came  to  myself,  I 
asked  the  captain  where  my  preserver  was.  I  remember 
now  how  awkward  he  looked,  but  I  did  not  think  of  it  at  the 
time. 

"  *  It  was  just  one  of  the  steerage  folk  that  happened  to  be  at 
hand.  He  does  not  expect  any  reward,  so  you  need  not  trouble 
yourself  about  him.' 

"  *  I  had  no  thought  of  giving  him  any  other  reward  than 
my  thanks.' 

"  *  Ah,  weel,  they'll  keep  till  he  gets  better ;  at  this  minute 
he  is  clean  knocked  up  wi'  the  worry  and  excitement  o'  the 
thing.  Be  patient  and  he'll  come  to  you.  He's  a  stout  and 
honest  chappie,  but  he  has  got  an  a^vfiil  dookin." 

"  I  became  feverish  and  was  for  a  couple  of  days  unable  to 
rise.  The  good  captain  had  occupied  much  of  his  time  in 
seeking  information  about  the  man  who  had  saved  me.  At 
least  so  he  said,  and  I  concluded  that  as  he  had  to  seek  infor- 
mation about  him,  the  man  could  not  be  such  an  intimate 
friend  as  the  baker's  wife  had  led  me  to  beli^^^^edbyCjOOQlc 
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"  At  last  I  was  able  to  be  on  deck  again,  and  the  captain, 
after  some  hesitation,  led  forward  my  preserver, 
"  The  man  was  Mr.  Dottridge  ! " 


CHAPTER  XV.— The  Man  who  Speculates  is  Lost. 

Mrs.  Meredith  had  a  few  words  in  private  with  Mr.  Rapier 
before  he  left  Derewood  Grange.  It  was  in  the  morning  after 
breakfest  when  Stephen  had  gone  with  the  veterinary  surgeon 
to  examine  a  valuable  bullock  which  was  threatened  with  the 
plague.  This  had  been  a  source  of  great  anxiety  to  him,  for  if 
the  plague  should  seize  upon  his  unusually  large  stock  of  cattle, 
the  loss  would  involve  almost  immediate  ruin. 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  able  to  speak  freely  to  Mr.  Rapier :  first, 
because  she  regarded  him  as  a  sort  of  agent  of  Mr.  Dottridge, 
and  believed  he  knew  more  about  that  gentleman's  arrangements 
than  anyone  else ;  secondly,  because  he  thoroughly  understood 
the  real  state  of  Stephen's  aflFairs ;  and  lastly,  because — without 
any  distinct  conspiracy  between  them — he  had  become  her  firm 
ally  in  her  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  her  son 
and  Dahlia  Whitcombe. 

They  were  in  the  library.  Rapier  was  speaking  with  that  aif 
of  perfect  irankness  which  usually  disposed  people  in  his  favour. 

"  I  do  not  think  you  need  disturb  yourself  in  the  least,  Mrs. 
Meredith,  and  if  you  will  leave  things  to  run  their  own  course 
I  am  satisfied  you  will  have  your  wish." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so ;  but  it  is  now  more  than  two 
months  since  Ruth  went  away,  and  although  he  does  not  speak 
of  her  I  know  that  he  is  constantly  thinking  of  her." 

"  Very  likely,  and  I  admire  him  for  it,  but  he  is  also  thinking 
about  Miss  Whitcombe.  She  has  decidedly  a  very  tender  regard 
for  him — anybody  can  see  that." 

"  But  he  does  not  see  it,  and  I  am  really  most  anxious  about 
the  poor  girl ;  for  his  indifference  has  hurt  her  a  great  deal,  and 
I  am  sure  that  a  final  disappointment  would  cause  her  serious 
injury." 

"  Oh,  she  would  sm-vive,"  said  Rapier,  reassuringly,  and 
smiling  as  he  thought  of  Dahlia's  character  as  he  understood  it ; 
"  that  is,  she  would  survive  the  loss  of  him :  the  loss  of  the 
fortune  is  another  affair." 

"  You  do  her  injustice,  Mr.  Rapier  ;  for  I  am  greatly  deceived 
if  she  is  thinking  of  the  fortune  at  all,  now." 

"  She  will  make  the  better  wife,  then  ;  and  she  is  the  more 
worthy  of  your  son.  But  what  is  of  importance  to  you  in  the 
meanwhile  is  that  she  cares  so  much  for  him,  and  that  he  is 
interested  in  her.  He  is  concerned  about  her  future,  as  he  gave 
ine  very  plainly  to  understand  when  we  were  jn^.^t^^e^  meadow 
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last  night ;  he  is  even  speculating  about  the  sort  of  person  who 
would  make  a  suitable  husband  for  her,  and,  you  know,  once 
the  thoughts  are  turned  in  that  direction  the  man  who  speculates 
is  lost.  Be  patient,  do  not  interfere,  and  I  prophesy  that  all 
will  go  well." 

"  I  hope  you  may  prove  a  true  prophet,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith, 
a  little  doubtfully ;  "  but  I  wish  matters  could  be  hastened." 

"  His  embarrassments  may  help  to  do  that.  I  don't  like  to 
be  a  bearer  of  ill  tidings,  but  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence  that 
I  know  he  has  some  very  serious  difficulties  before  him." 

"  I  am  aware  of  that,"  said  the  mother,  sighing ;  "  and  now^ 
that  Mr.  Dottridge  is  away  I  do  not  see  what  we  are  to  do.  I 
hope  you  will  be  with  us  soon  again." 

"  You  must  invite  me,  and  of  course  you  can  always  summon 
me  by  note  or  by  telegram  addressed  to  the  Cosmos,  if  you 
should  happen  to  require  my  assistance  in  any  way.  You  know 
how  glad  I  always  am  to  serve  you." 

When  the  prophet  Eapier  was  taking  leave  of  Dahlia  he 
whispered : 

"  I  wish  you  would  tell  me  what  you  would  like  for  a  wedding 
present." 

"  Certainly — ^your  card  with  P.P.C.  on  it,"  she  answered  coldly. 

"  Cruel,"  he  exclaimed,  smiling  reproachfully,  and  he  went  away. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  friendship  was  concerned, 
Rapier  was  correct  in  saying  that  Stephen  was  interested  in 
Dahlia.  He  had  apparently  quite  forgotten  what  had  occurred 
that  foggy  night  in  the  train,  and  she  did  nothing  to  remind 
him  of  it ;  but  there  was  something  subdued  in  her  manner  now 
which  pleased  him. 

Without  giving  him  the  slightest  sense  of  obtrusiveness  she 
was  always  near  him  whenever  he  wanted  anything,  and  with- 
out his  being  conscious  of  any  special  change  in  their  relation- 
ship she  gradually  obtained  the  place  of  intimate  companion 
and  friend,  to  whom  he  spoke  freely  of  whatever  gave  him 
pleasure  or  worried  him. 

He  found  her  sympathy  and  hopefulness  more  and  incie 
helpful  to  him  as  day  by  day  his  embarrassments  increased. 
What  he  had  dreaded  took  place  :  the  plague  broke  out  amongst 
the  cattle,  and  the  whole  stock  had  to  be  destroyed.  Then  foot 
and  moutli  disease  attacked  the  sheep,  and  about  the  middle  of 
spring  Stephen  Meredith  found  himself  face  to  face  with 
absolute  tuin. 

But  the  worst  blow  of  all  came  in  a  telegram  from  Mr. 
Bassnett.     It  was  short  but  terrible  in  its  brevity. 

From  P.  BaHsnett,  To  Stephen  Meredith, 

Scrjenuts'  Inn.  Derewood  Granj:e, 

Dunthorpe. 
News  just  received.     The  Eucalyptu.s  a  complete  wreck.     Only  the  fii-st  mati^ 
with  two  of  the  crew  and  three  steerage  pasHCugers  saved.     Shall  telejfrapli  thu 
momont  any  further  news  arrives. 
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{Stephen  stood  (juite  still  with  the  paper  in  his  hand.  His 
face  became  sickly  white;  but  he  felt  nothing  for  the  first  few 
moments  ;  he  was  stunned. 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Stephen,  what  is  the  matter  ?"  cried  the 
mother- 
He  made  no  reply,  but  a  curious,  mocking,  bitter  smile 
gradually  overspread  his  face  and  distorted  the  features  as  with 
acute  pain. 

"  Can  you  not  speak  ?  "  almost  shrieked  the  mother,  fnghtened 
by  his  look  and  his  silence. 

Dahlia  stepped  softly  up  to  him  and  took  the  paper  from  his 
nerveless  hand.  The  blood  left  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes  started 
wildly  when  she  read  it. 

**  The  ship  is  wrecked — Ruth  is  drowned,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice  that  was  full  of  terror,  for  she  felt  as  if  in  some  mysterious 
way  she  were  guilty  of  murder. 

She  had  wished  that  Ruth  might  never  come  back  to  England ; 
she  had  thought  of  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  she  had  some- 
times vaguely  tried  to  imagine  what  would  happen  if  the 
Eucalyptus  should  be  wrecked.  These  thoughts  came  back  to 
her  now  with  bitter  reproach ;  she  trembled  with  shame  and 
remorse.  The  sight  of  his  dumb  agony  frightened  her,  and  yet 
she  could  not  take  her  eyes  away  from  him. 

"  The  ship  wrecked — Ruth  drowned,"  echoed  Mrs.  Meredith 
bewilderedly.  "  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  I  don't  understand. 
Who  says  that  she  is  drowned  ?" 

Still  silence,  but  that  hideous  smile  gradually  disappeared. 

"  Poor  Stephen,"  moaned  Dahlia  at  last,  and  at  that  moment 
with  the  vision  in  her  mind's  eye  of  Ruth's  dead  form  floating 
upon  the  great  sea,  and  with  Stephen  so  cold  and  motionless 
before  her,  she  would  have  been  willing  to  change  places  with 
the  woman  who  had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  the  only  barrier 
between  her  and  happiness. 

(To  be  continued). 
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(BY  A   CARDIFF    RESIDENT.) 


We  have  thought  it  would  interest  the  readers  of  the  Red 
Dragon  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  a  visit  to  Mentone,  and  are 
induced  to  do  so  from  the  fact  of  Her  Majesty's  recent  visit  there, 
a  visit  one  and  all  rejoice  to  feel  has  been  attended  with  such 
gratifying  results  to  the  health  of  our  gracious  Queen. 

The  remarkable  rapidity  with  which  Mentone  has  become 
popular  as  a  winter  residence  for  persons  affected  with  pulmo- 
nary disease,  or  who  are  only,  as  it  is  styled,  delicate,  gives  us 
good  reason  for  a  short  description,  more  especially  of  those 
features  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  which  may  escape  the 
notice  of  tourists  or  residents  who,  either  from  haste  or  weak- 
ness of  health,  must  be  well  assured  that  interest  attaches  to 
the  places  to  which  a  visit  is  suggested  before  they  can  venture 
upon  giving  up  the  time  or  incurring  the  fatigue  necessary  to 
the  jourcey. 

When  compared  with  Nice,  with  its  great  possibilities  of 
enjoyment,  Mentone  must  be  considered  "dull "  ;  and  we  think 
most  visitors,  especially  if  invalids,  find  a  time  comes  within  a 
fortnight  of  their  arrival  when  the  place  seems  "  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable,"  and  the  feelings  waver  between  settling  down  into 
a  soft  ennui  and  removal  to  a  place  somewhat  livelier,  if  less 
highly  recommended  medically ;  even  the  forbidden  joys  of  the 
"Salle  dujeu"  and  "Tir  aux  pigeons"  of  the  infema — ^para- 
dise from  which  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Monaco  derives  his 
income — sometimes  suggest  themselves  as  dire  temptations. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  visitor  has  become 
acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  New  Town  of  Mentone,  with 
its  villas  and  hotels  stretching  along  the  "shining  margent" 
of  the  broad  Western  Bay  and  sheltered  Gardodu  to  the  east, 
but  it  is  still  possible  that  the  idea  of  the  Old  Town  as  being 
worth  something  has  not  occurred  to  him,  in  spite  of  the  short 
description  in  the  guide-book.  But  Old  Mentone  is  worth 
visiting,  and  a  long  morning  may  be  spent  pleasantly  in  wan- 
dering in  and  out  among  the  labyrinth  of  "  salites."  with  their 
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curious  over-archings,  of  which  it  is  composed.  Nor  need  ladies 
fear  such  an  excursion  ;  the  streets  are  far  better  kept  than  in 
any  other  place  of  the  same  character  on  the  coast,  even  if  much 
is  stiU  to  be  desired,  and  the  people  are,  without  exception,  so 
far  as  we  know,  civil  to  strangers.  For  sketchers  of  ancient 
nooks  the  place  is  simply  a  treasury,  and  no  annoyance  need  be 
feared  except  from  the  eager  curiosity  of  the  crowds  of  children. 

From  gate  to  gate,  from  east  to  west,  along  the  lower  part  of 
the  town,  runs  the  Carrera  Lunga,  or  Rue  Longue.  From  this 
the  visitor  ascends  by  a  most  picturesque  double  stairway,  or 
fom-  flights,  to  the  Place  de  TEglise,  with  its  two  garishly  deco- 
rated churches.  Turning  to  the  right,  under  a  somewhat  ornate 
archway,  pictures  of  which,  with  its  background  of  dim  streets, 
have  often  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Salon  at  Paris,  we  plunge 
into  the  oldest  portion  of  the  town.  Other  openings  into  this 
region  may  be  found  along  the  Carrera  Lunga,  one,  the  Rue 
Mattoni,  being  remarkably  characteristic.  This  street,  like 
almost  all  the  rest,  is  a  stairway,  or  "  salite,"  some  ten  feet 
wide  ;  each  step  has  a  tread  of  four  feet  or  so,  and  a  height  of 
six  inches ;  the  kerb  is  of  the  hard  limestone  of  the  district,  and 
the  surface  is  pitched  with  pebbles,  worn  to  a  polish  with  con- 
tinual friction  ;  overhead  is  a  grey  arch  forming  almost  a  tunnel, 
throwing  the  steps  into  deep  shadows  ;  the  walls  at  either  side 
are  brown  with  smoke  and  age,  and  at  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground  a  broad,  smooth,  dark  band  shows  where  the  shoulders 
and  hands  of  twenty  generations  of  JMentonese  have  rubbed 
along.  Through  the  arch  we  can  distinguish,  above  and  be- 
yond, three  or  four  similar  covered  stairs  ending  at  a  point  of 
light,  where  for  a  short  distance  we  should  gain  the  open  air. 
Gazing  up  this  alley,  we  are  impressed  with  the  truth  of  M* 
Taine's  remark  that  "in  the  town  of  the  Riviera  the  people 
live  like  worms  in  a  plank  I" 

The  name  "Mattoni"  is  that  of  an  Algerine  sea  rover,  and 
other  names  in  the  oldest  parts  of  the  town  remind  us  of  pirate 
chieftains.  The  oldest  street  of  all  is  the  "  Via  Lampedousa,'* 
and  a  labyrinth  of  alleys  are  named  after  "  Capodauno."  All 
these  are  very  picturesque,  perhaps  the  finest  "bits"  are  in 
the  "Lampedousa"  and  the  "Impasse  Capodauno*"  The 
visitor  will  generally  find  some  benevolent  native  to  warn  him 
against  entering  the  "  Impasses,"  of  which  there  are  many, 
under  the  impression  that  he  is  trying  to  find  his  way  to  the 
"  Campo  Santo,"  the  cemetery  above,  which  all  strangers  visit, 
and  not  because  the  people  have  any  objection  to  the  entrance 
of  foreigners. 

In  the  Old  Town  there  ai-e  many  opportunities,  more  especially 
if  we  sketch,  of  hearing  the  Mentonese  dialect  spoken.  The 
old  women  spinning  thread  from  their  di8tafi*s  of  split  reed 
chatter  to  one  another  in  this  harsh  combination  of  Savoyard, 
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Italian,  and  French,  rendered  guttural  by  words  and  accents  of 
Arab  origin,  which,  with  the  forms  of  many  household  utensils, 
names  of  persons  and  things,  and  even  many  a  handsome  face 
typically  Moorish,  attest  the  frequent  raids  upon  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  towns  of  the  Riviera  by  Moslem  rovers. 

Besides  these  Eastern  forms  it  is  continually  interesting  to 
note  in  commbn  use  vessels  in  all  respects  like  those  of  ancient 
Roman  times  preserved  in  our  museums.  We  have  now  before 
us  Mentone  water  jars,  crocks,  "  casserolles"  and  "hamites"  for 
cooking  the  "  pot-au-feu,"  side  by  side  with  Roman  pottery 
found  in  England  of  exactly  similar  shape  and  manufacture. 

The  caves  in  the  cliffs  known  as  the  **  Roachers'  Rouges," 
which  close  the  Eastern,  or  "  Gare-a-Vent,"  Bay  of  Mentone, 
will  well  reward  any  who  have  archaeological  tendencies.  These 
are  the  "  Grottes  de  Menton  "  celebrated  as  having  afforded 
many  evidences  of  their  occupation  by  men  in  a  PalflBolithic 
age — evidence  the  weight  of  which  was  proved  by  the  discovery 
of  a  human  skeleton  of  large  proportions  and  almost  perfect, 
which  competent  judges  consider  to  be  the  oldest  vestige  of 
the  human  frame  extant.  This  skeleton  is  now  preserved  in 
the  Musemn  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris,  where  tlu* 
public  have  access  to  it,  and  it  is  of  very  great  ethnological 
interest. 

The  perusal  of  a  pamphlet  by  M.  Forel,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained in  the  town,  and  a  visit  to  the  Museum  in  the  Rue  d(*s 
Capucins,  are  necessary  for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  facts 
respecting  the  habitation  of  the  *'  Grottes,"  and  to  a  full  apprecia- 
tion of  such  remains  as  give  us  an  inkling  of  the  habits  and 
occupations  of  these  most  ancient  Mentonese.  To  obtain  such 
an  idea  it  is  requisite  to  study  the  relative  positions  of  the 
strata  of  dust  and  breccia  forming  the  floor  of  the  caves,  and 
that  of  the  rarely  perfect  skeleton  discovered  by  M.  Riviere  as 
it  was  originally  found. 

At  present  all  the  evidences,  except  human  bones,  exist  in 
the  soil  within  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  caves  in  profusion.  The 
remains  consist  of  chips  and  nuclei  of  flints  of  several  varieties, 
some  local  and  some  imported,  many  showing  by  their  form 
that  they  have  been  used  for  various  purposes ;  vast  quantities  of 
bison  and  monflou  bones,  with  those  of  many  other  smaller  animals, 
all  shattered  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  man'ow,  and  many 
which  have  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  tire,  shells  of  mussel 
and  periwinkle,  fragments  of  cliarcoal,  pebbles  with  abrasions 
upon  them  where  they  have  been  used  for  crushing  bones  or 
pounding  shell-fish,  with  many  other  vestiges.  A  series  may 
■  easily  be  collected  which  will  present  the  evidence  upon  the 
subject  of  these  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  Riviera  very  per- 
fectly. 

At  the  Museum  M.  Bonfils,  the  curator,  who  h  ^iatinguisbed 
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for  the  breadth  and  accui-acy  of  his  studies  in  the  archaBology 
and  natural  history  of  the  district,  will  give  visitors  full  infor- 
maticm^  and,  to  complete  their  knowledge  of  Old  Mentone,  can 
shew  them  his  elaborately  drawn  plan  of  the  town  as  it  stood  in 
the  Fourteenth  Century. 

Among  the  flints  in  the  museum  may  be  seen  a  few  chipped 
I)ieces  of  "  jadeite,"  found  in  the  "  Grottes.  ^  The  question  of 
the  Oriental  origin  of  this  substance  gave  rise  to  an  important 
correspondence  in  the  Times  newspaper  recently,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  was  averred  that  no  unworked  fragments  had  been 
found  in  Europe,  and  that  the  stone  occurred  only  among 
vestiges  of  man  of  the  Neolithic  ages,  in  the  form  of  rubbed 
stone  axes. 

The  entry  to  one  of  the  "  Grottes  "  has  been  greatly  scarped 
away  by  the  working  of  the  quarry  of  the  Red  Eocks,  or,  as  the 
headland  is  locally  called,  the  "  Bauss6  Rouss^,"  or  Red  Knob, 
whence  the  stone  used  in  the  town  is  obtained,  and  from  which 
many  of  the  enormous  masses  used  in  building  the  Breakwater 
for  the  port  are  conveyed  upon  strongly  built  cars  of  peculiar 
form.  The  stone  is  a  compact  limestone  or  marble,  of  delicately 
grey  colour,  being  chalk  changed  by  heat  into  its  present  state. 

The  sight  of  the  bronzed  quarrymen  working  upon  a  swaying 
plank,  hanging  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  the  air  by  ropes  fastened 
at  the  edge  of  the  cliflF,  and  engaged  in  "jumping"  holes  for 
blasting,  with  crowbars  of  immense  length,  is  a  sight  nervous 
people  should  avoid  witnessing.  In  the  forenoon,  and  again 
before  sunset,  there  is  usually  a  "  choc  de  la  mine,"  or  "  blast ;" 
and  great  is  the  fall  of  the  vast  rocks  upon  the  floor  of  the 
quarry. 

Around  the  point  of  this  headland  we  tread  the  ancient 
Roman  Comiche  Road — the  Via  Julia.  This  is  a  causeway 
similar  to  the  hundred  others  which  wind  about  every  bay  and 
up  every  hill  of  the  Riviera.  The  wanderer  may  often  find  great 
relief,  if  on  foot,  in  following  this  ancient  way  instead  of  the 
modem  road,  ankle-deep  in  dust.  It  leads  him  into  the  country 
life  of  the  district,  past  farms,  cottages,  olive-mills,  and  a  thou- 
sand objects  of  interest. 

Near  Ventimiglia,  where  the  Via  Julia  runs  at  a  consider- 
ably higher  level  than  the  Comiche  road,  there  is  built  across  it 
a  lonely  feudal  tower,  tall,  slender,  but  firm.  It  guards  the 
narrow  way  which  passes  under  its  pointed  arch,  where  we  find  the 
groove  where  slid  the  portcullis  which,  if  necessary,  fell  and 
broke  the  communication.  Above  the  gateway  is  a  well-caned 
white  marble  slab  representing  "  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon,"  ^ 
a  badge  which  sends  the  Englishman's  thoughts  homeward,  and 
makes  him  wish  he  could  point  this  noble,  lonely  tower  out  to 
Mr.  Ruskin,  for,  badge  and  all,  it  would  be  after  his  own  heart. 

Standing  square  and  steadfast;  ori  the  worn  and  ancient  causse- 
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way,  wild  rocks  around,  amonc;  which  thorny  plants  grow,  and 
only  the  stubborn  wild  olive  tnrives  to  a  tree,  the  stones  of  it 
golden  with  the  heat  of  many  summers,  the  grey  sea  far  below, 
this  tower,  rarely  visited,  stands  in  our  memory  as  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  sighte  of  the  district. 

Although  the  whole  country  owes  much  of  its  present  form, 
its  roads,  much  of  its  terracing  and  planting,  to  the  Romans, 
architectural  remains  of  that  period  are  rare.  The  only  one 
greatly  worth  seeing  near  Mentone  is  a  small  portion  of  the 
tomb  of  some  patrician  family,  which  stands  by  the  Via  Julia, 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  station  Lumone,  upon  the  Caj)  St. 
Martin,  that  beautiful  low-lying  cape,  crowded  with  pine  and 
olive,  that  stretches  its  lazy  length  into  the  sea  between  Men- 
tone  and  Monaco.  This  tomb  is  worthy  of  accurate  observation, 
for,  in  the  structure  of  the  wall,  with  its  three  niches,  may  be 
seen  in  miniature  almost  all  the  varieties  of  Roman  masonry — 
squared  blocks  in  line,  courses  of  tiles,  and  reticulated  work  in 
which  blocks  of  black  and  white  marble  are  disposed  into 
lozenge  patterns  anglewise. 

Around  this  mouldering  tomb  grow  olives  centuries  old ;  we 
pace  the  Roman  road  for  a  short  distance  westwards,  and  a  grand 
view  of  the  sea,  the  mountains  behind  Monaco,  and  the  headland 
called  the  Fete  du  Chien,  like  a  lion  couchant,  with  Monaco 
lying  in  its  shadow,  bursts  upon  our  view. 

A  short  mile  above  us  is  the  town  of  Roque-Brune,  or 
Rocca-Bruna,  so  named  from  masses  of  brown  conglomerate, 
separated  by  convulsion  far  from  the  stratum  whence  they  were 
derived,  aroimd  and  upon  which  the  town  and  castle  have  been 
built* 

Rocca-Bruna  is,  with  Mentone,  one  of  the  free  cities  of  the 
Riviera,  and  under  French  rule  preserved  various  small  munici- 
pal rights  and  privileges.  But  we  are  rather  concerned  with  its 
outward  aspect,  its  stepped  and  arched  streets,  the  remnant  of 
the  old  wall,  with  its  gateways,  in  which  still  remain  fixed  the 
hinges  of  hammered  iron,  and,  most  of  all,  with  the  strong  old 
castle  perched  on  its  brown  rock,  the  structure  of  which  is  so 
much  like  masonry  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  eye  to  decide  wKere 
the  foundations  begin.  All  is  old,  ruined,  patched,  miserable, 
dirty,  and  yet  there  is  air  and  brightness  about  the  whole  pic- 
ture ;  and  among  the  women  gossipping,  as  they  do  their  house- 
hold chores,  or  the  girls  running  chattering  to  the  fountain  with 
their  antique  jars,  or  the  men  shouting  to  their  mules  as  they 
slip  and  stumble  over  the  broken  paving,  hardly  any  sickly 
and  few  unhappy  faces  are  seen. 

Looking  westward  to  the  hills  above  Monaco  along  the  Comiche- 
road,  which  here  takes  the  Roman  route,  we  see  clearly  defined, 
en  silhouette^  the  solid  bulk  of  masonry  called  "  II  Palastro," 
Which  constituted  the  core  of  the  monument  erected  at  TUrbid 
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in  the  time  of  the  Koman  Emperor  Drusus  as  a  memorial  of  th^ 
subjugation  of  the  tribes  of  Liguria.  This  immense  cylinder  of 
dressed  blocks  of  stone  was  encircled  by  a  colonnade  of  white 
marble,  and  now  gives  no  idea  of  the  magnificence  it  once 
exhibited ;  the  only  feature  which  can  give  us  an  indication  is 
the  disposition  of  the  huge  ashlar  blocks  upon  which  the  exterior 
facing  was  lodged.  The  round  solid  tower  built  upon  the  base 
is,  in  great  part,  Saracenic. 

Besides  Eocca-Bruna,  other  towns,  or  rather  villages,  ought  to 
be  visited  by  all  who  desire  to  see  something  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  who  can  endme  the  fatigue  of  a  walk  of  several  miles, 
or  who  can  trust  themselves  on  mule-back. 

For  the  former  a  trip  to  the  upland  Village  of  Castelar  or 
Gorbio  can  be  recommended,  very  quaint "  rookeries,  each  with 
its  "  place,"  in  the  midst  of  which  a  fine  elm  tree  spreads  wide  its 
branches. 

At  Castelar  may  be  seen  a  good  example  of  the  architecture 
and  decoration  in  fresco  of  a  provincial  noble's  house  of  about 
the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  real  enjoyment  of 
the  excursion  is,  however,  afforded  by  the  grand  scenery  and  the 
insight  into  the  simple,  contented  peasant  life  which  may  be 
obtained. 

But  the  palm  amongst  these  rural  excursions  must  be  acceded 
to  St.  Agnese,  the  village  which  hides  itself  away  from  Mentone 
behind  the  crags  of  a  rocky  summit  over  2,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  the  site  of  which  may  be  discovered  by  the  castle  which  sur- 
mounts the  rocks,  though  its  mouldering  walls  are  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  from  them  at  a  distance. 

The  route  to  St.  Agnese  is  so  full  of  varied  and  romantic 
beauty  that  hardly  anything  known  to  us  in  the  neighbourhood 
surpasses  it.  The  road,  here  roughly  pitched,  there  hollowed  in 
the  sandy  soil,  here  over-arched  by  pines  and  olives,  there,  again, 
passing  along  some  narrow  ridge,  where,  on  either  side,  we  look 
over  the  arbutus-bushes,  down  the  terraces  of  olive  and  orange 
into  recessed  nooks  of  tufted  foliage,  under  which  the 
streamlets  flow  ;  on  again,  and  up  into  a  land  of  chestnut  and 
pine ;  if  we  look  back,  ever  below  us  the  sea  with  its 
Capes ;  if  we  look  up,  the  sharp  crag  of  St.  Agnese,  and  the 
varied  skyline  of  the  higher  mountains  beyond.  On  winds  the 
road,  getting  slippery  and  steep,  among  a  multitude  of  terraces 
clothed  with  cherry  trees  white  with  blossom,  among  the  blades 
of  the  budding  com,  till  we  arrive  at  the  brown  village,  perched 
among  grey  crags,  with  its  single  entrance,  and,  within,  its 
church  and  labyrinth  of  arched  alleys.  As  in  all  the  villages  of 
the  district,  the  houses  are  built  to  a  circuit  wall,  in  which  very 
few  apertures  of  ancient  date  exist.  There  is  a  gateway,  which 
possessed  formerly  strong  gates  ;  thus,  when  the  watchmen 
descried  the  bated  Moslem  galleys  on  the  sea,  or  bauds  of  lawless 
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reivers  on  shore,  the  people  left  the  fields  and  gathered  to  the 
village,  the  gate  was  closed,  and  the  hamlet  became  at  once  a 
fortified  place,  with,  in  the  case  of  St.  Agndse,  its  strong  Castle 
above  to  render  it  defiant. 

It  is  always  advisable  to  visit  the  villages  on  f6te  days,  and 
should  it  be  the  fete  of  the  patron  saint  so  much  the  better  for 
the  visitor.  Upon  St.  Agnes's  Day,  the  21st  of  January,  the 
country  generally  is  by  no  means  en  fSte,  for  it  is  the  day  when 
the  young  men  have  to  go  through  the  cruel  ordeal  of  drawing 
for  the  conscription.  But  the  villagers  of  St.  Agndse  contrive  to 
enjoy  themselves  nevertheless.  At  about  eleven  the  boom  of 
saluting  mortars  gives  notice  that  the  golden  image  of  St. 
Agndse  surroimded  with  flowers  is  about  to  be  borne  from  the 
Church  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Patroness,  situated  at  the  other 
extremity  of  the  village.  Staves  having  been  passed  through 
the  pedestal,  the  statue  is  carried  by  four  men,  musicians  pre- 
cede, then  a  crucifix  covered  with  a  purple  velvet  stole,  then  a 
bevy  of  village  girls,  in  the  virginal  colours  white  and  azure, 
bearing  lights  ;  then  passes  the  Saint  with  her  golden  robes  and 
lights  and  flowers,  in  one  hand  the  sword  of  her  martyrdom,  in 
the  other  the  palm  of  her  victory.  As  the  idol  passes  the  people 
place  tiny  bouquets  at  its  feet.  Priests,  a  monk  or  two  carrying 
palms,  and  villagers  close  the  procession.  On  reaching  the 
Chapel,  where  there  hangs  over  the  altar  a  painting  representing 
the  refasal  of  the  girl  Saint  to  marry  the  young  pagan  Eoman 
noble,  a  short  service  takes  place,  then  the  array  re-forms  on  the 
open  space  outside,  the  girls  begin  singing  a  Litany — 
"  Saint  Agnes,  Holy  Child,  all  purity, 
0  may  we,  undeiiled, 

Be  pure  as  Thee/' 
And  the  villagers  kneel  devoutly  before  the  image  of  the  Saint, 
the  procession  again  starts  for  the  Church,  where  the  Patroness 
is  placed  in  her  niche  until  the  next  year,  and  the  lights  and 
palm  branches  are  set  before  the  altar. 

The  ceremony  over,  villagers  and  strangers  disperse ;  the  latter 
to  climb  the  height  to  the  Castle,  and  admire  the  wonderful 
panorama  of  mountain,  ravine,  and  sea,  spread  aroimd  and  below 
them,  purple  summits,  golden  wastes  of  terrace,  in  which  the 
com  seed  is  quickening,  miles  of  rich  pine  and  cloudy  olive,  the 
curved  shore  with  towns  and  villages  glistening  in  the  sun,  and 
all  seen  against  the  high  horizon  of  the  sea  dotted  with  white 
sails. 

Meanwhile  the  villagers  congregate  again  beside  the  Chapel 
of  St.  Agnes;  the  musicians,  refreshed  after  their  previous 
labours,  strike  up  lighter  strains ;  and  the  lads  and  lasses, 
bronzed  with  the  Southern  sun,  whirl  round  in  the  valse  with 
fuller  enjoyment  and  behaviour  equal  to  that  of  their  more 
polished  compatriots  of  the  city  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  unusual  to  see 
lady  visitors  join  for  awhile  in  the  dancepigtizedbyCjOOglc 
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But,  among  the  less  distant  excursions,  we  should  not  forget 
those  to  Grimaldi  and  to  Ciotti.  The  former  is  a  village  just 
above  the  beautiful  garden  of  Dr.  Bennett,  a  short  distance  over 
the  Italian  frontier,  marked  by  the  grand  chasm  of  the  Vallon 
de  St.  Louis,  spanned  by  the  bridge  on  the  Comiche-road,  at 
which  the  French  douaniers  are  set. 

Grimaldi  is  a  mere  hamlet  set  among  the  olive  grounds  high 
above  the  road.  By  the  lanes,  leading  up  to  it,  through 
the  lemon  groves,  stand  many  olive  mills,  half-ruined  structures 
apparently,  but  in  full  use.  The  ricketty-looking  overshot 
wheels  creak  round  as  the  sluices  are  opened  at  the  tanks  above, 
and  the  water  splashes  down  past  beds  of  giant  reeds,  and 
along  conduits,  fringed  with  maiden  hair.  Inside  the  mills, 
when  the  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the  gloom,  we  perceive 
the  great  stone  vat  for  mashing  the  olives,  and  the  millstone 
revolving  vertically  within  it,  as  in  a  Devonshire  cider  mill. 
The  crushed  olives  are  ladled  out  and  placed  in  curiously 
knitted  grass-rope  baskets,  called  "sportini,"  shaped  like  a 
Scotch  "  bonnet "  with  a  hole  cut  out  of  the  top.  These,  when 
filled,  are  piled  one  above  another  under  the  press  upon  a 
stone  sill  with  a  high  centre,  around  which  a  groove  is 
sunk,  along  which  the  oil  is  to  drain  into  a  receptacle  plunged 
into  the  earthen  floor.  When  the  screw  of  the  press  is 
turned  and  the  mash  is  subjected  to  pressure  the  oil  gushes 
out  in  amber  streams  from  the  meshes  of  the  sportini  and 
drips  upon  the  sill,  whence  it  passes  into  the  sunk  tub,  while  the 
air  becomes  fragrant  with  the  slight  sweet  odour  of  the  fresh 
oil.  The  "  padrone"  will  probably  dip  a  little  gourd  into  the 
stream  and  ask  you  to  taste  it,  and  you  will,  if  you  have  the 
courage  to  do  so,  find  it  almost  tasteless. 

These  mills  are  hire^  by  the  difierent  neighbours  for  a  day  or 
two,  or  as  long  as  may  be  required  to  express  the  oil  of  the 
olives  they  may  have  gathered.  Throughout  the  first  months 
of  the  year,  wherever  we  wander  among  the  "  piazze,"  as  the 
olive  grounds  are  called,  we  hear  the  rustling  of  the  branches  as 
the  harvester  sitting  among  the  boughs  of  the  olive  trees 
rattles  down  the  berries  with  a  long  reed  while  the 
women  and  children  chatter  and  laugh  as  they  gather  them 
from  among  the  arum  leaves.  This  method  of  harvesting  is 
necessary,  as  the  trees  grow  according  to  their  "  wild  will,"  and 
are  not  pruned  into  the  convenient  goblet  shape  common  in  the 
Rhone  Valley  and  other  parts  of  the  South  of  France,  but  are 
old,  knotted  trees,  with  limbs  gnarled  and  angular  as  oaks,  often 
of  enormous  girth  and  fantastic  development,  and  on  Cap  St. 
Martin  and  on  the  hill-sides  of  the  Gardvan  some  truly  wonder- 
ful specimens  are  to  be  met  with. 

In  one  of  the  olive  mills  we  met  the  "Mamma  Lorenzano," 
an  old  woman  of  79,  still  straight  and  tall  beyond  the^stature 
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of  woman.  She  had  come  to  pass  a  day  with  her 
son  and  his  children,  who  were  crushing  their  olives. 
The  old  woman  spoke  a  patois  quite  unintelligible, 
which  her  son  traduced  into  another  nearer  Italian,  and  her 
grandson  re-translated  into  that  tongue.  La  Mamma  still 
ascended  the  steep  hill  to  Grimaldi  once  or  twice  every  day,  was 
full  of  vigour,  and  a  fine  example  of  the  results  of  the  climatic 
influences  of  Mentone,  If  we  have  time  to  listen  she  can  tell 
us  the  story  of  how  the  lemon  was  first  planted  at  Men  tone,  and 
how,  to  this  day,  it  only  flourishes  thoroughly  well  there  out  of 
all  the  nooks  of  the  Kiviera.  "  When  our  Mother  Eve,"  she 
says,  "was  expelled  from  Paradise,  she  wandered  along  this 
coast,  and,  wearied  with  travel,  lay  down  and  slept.  So  soft  was 
the  air  and  so  weary  was  she  that  she  did  not  awake  till  broad 
daylight  of  the  next  day,  when  all  her  fatigue  of  body  and  weari- 
ness of  mind  had  left  her  utterly.  With  her,  out  of  Paradise, 
she  had  brought  the  precious  lemon-seeds,  and  sought  a  land 
fertile  and  fair,  where  she  might  plant  them.  And  as  she 
gazed  on  the  beautiful  hills,  and  the  placid  sea,  and  the  ravines 
full  of  streams,  and  thought  how  her  weariness  had  left  her  in 
the  sweet  mild  air,  she  said,  '  This  is  the  land,'  and  she  sought 
out  the  fairest  hollow,  and  sowed  the  seeds  and  watered  them, 
and  thence  came  the  golden  eggs  of  a  thousand  terraces." 

Still  further  on  the  mountains,  above  Grimaldi,  is  Ciotti.  To 
reach  it  by  way  of  the  former  place  the  traveller  skirts  the  edge 
of  the  rich  ravine  of  St.  Louis,  which,  simply  a  chasm  where  the 
Comiche-road  crosses  it,  opens  about  half  a  mile  above  into  a 
romantic  hollow  cup-shaped,  and  filled  to  the  lip  with  orange, 
olive,  and  vine.  A  strong  stream  which  turns  the  wheels  of 
some  very  quaint  mills  at  the  head  of  the  valley,  afterwards 
diverted  from  its  bed,  trickles  along  many  a  tiny  aqueduct  dis- 
pensing life  to  the  terraces. 

Ciotti  looks  down  into  this  hollow,  and  from  its  high  position 
commands  also  a  view  of  the  coast  over  the  rocks  of  Grimaldi 
and  the  Vallon  de  St,  Louis.  From  Ciotti,  crossing  the  upper 
part  of  the  Vallon  de  St.  Louis,  one  may  return  to  Mentone  by 
a  mountain  path,  where  every  turn  gives  some  new  aspect  of 
the  coast  and  town. 

For  persons  of  steady  nerves  there  is  a  path  along  an  aque- 
duct niched  half  way  up  the  precipice  of  the  gorge  of  St.  Louis, 
above  the  Comiche  bridge.  The  narrow  conduit  runs  within 
masonry  of  about  two  feet  wide  along  the  face  of  the  clifi",  and 
this  perilous  way  forms  a  short  cut  to  Ciotti  and  Grrimaldi,  much 
frequented  by  the  peasantry.  At  the  most  dangerous  point  a 
jutting  rock  compels  the  passenger  to  stoop,  or,  if  he  has  a 
burden,  to  crawl  along  the  narrow  ledge.  That  the  route  is 
possible  for  people  witJb  fairly  good  nerves  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  on  one  occasion  we  saw  a  young  Engli^h^l^^c^M  passing  along 
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alone,  and,  standing  beside  the  projecting  rock  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  gazing  down  into  the  abyss. 

The  conduits  or  aqueducts  we  have  mentioned  are  very  in- 
teresting; the  system  of  irrigation  carried  out,  though  very  simple 
in  principle,  is  very  intricate  in  its  results.  The  waters  of  most 
of  the  streams  are  cut  oflFnear  the  head  and  carried  for  miles  in 
built  conduits,  of  about  a  foot  wide  by  the  same  depth,  to  irrigate 
terraces,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  walk  along  an  aqueduct  con- 
taining the  water  of  a  stream,  the  empty  bed  of  which  you  may 
see  four  or  five  hundred  feet  below  you. 

The  surplus  water  is  treasured  up  in  immense  tanks,  and  the 
various  holders  of  land  have  the  right  to  a  supply  of  water  from 
conduits  or  tanks  at  certain  times,  and  in  certain  quantities. 
Terraces,  up  to  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  are  arti- 
ficially irrigated,  and  it  is  only  above  that  altitude  that  the 
dews  of  summer  and  the  sweeping  clouds  in  winter  supply 
enough  moisture  for  a  harvest. 

So  grand  a  chasm  as  the  Vallon  de  St.  Louis  can  seldom  be 
seen  at  the  cost  of  so  little  fatigue ;  the  view  from  the  bridge  of 
the  towering  cliffs  on  either  side,  and  the  huge  central  obelisk 
of  rock  delicately  shapen  by  storms  and  smitten  by  the  sun,  the 
depths  of  the  ravine  below,  where  the  streamlet  trickles  down 
among  the  stones,  form  a  most  impressive  picture.  At  sunset, 
owing  to  the  delicate  grey  of  the  rocks,  which  reflect  with  great 
purity  the  hues  of  the  sky,  most  magnificent  and  almost 
inconceivable  effects  of  colour  may  be  seen,  while  a  visit  by 
full  moonlight,  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  rays  fall 
upon  the  rock-obelisque,  and  its  form  rises  white  and  ghostly 
against  the  gloom  of  the  ravine,  is  a  sight  long  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

We  have  described  but  a  few  of  the  many  beauties  of  what  a 
guide-book  calls  "  the  coquette  town  of  Mentone  admiring  her- 
self in  the  mirror  of  the  sea,"  and  have  confined  ourselves  to 
those  which  are  usually  left  unseen  by  the  majority  of  visitors, 
who,  indeed,  unless  their  stay  is  long,  find  quite  enough  to  give 
them  very  pleasant  remembrances  of  the  place  in  drives  upon 
the  better-known  routes. 

45,  The  Walk,  Cardiff'.  T.  H.  Thomas. 
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WELSH  POETRY  IN  ENGLISH  DRESS. 


LOVE  FORESWOKN. 


A  translation  of  "  Geirian  Cariad"  by  the  late  lamented 
Mynyddog.     Music  by  D.  Errdyn  Evans. 


From  thy  lips  flow  words  of  Love, 
0  !  so  sweetly ; 

Words,  that  like  rippling  brooklets  move 
Softly, — meetly — 

If  they  be  true, — I  love  thee  well ! 

If  they  be  false, — they're  false  as  hell ! 

May  each  word,  like  a  sword-blade  fell  — 
Stab  thee  deeply ! 

Does  thy  love  so  purely  burn 

As  thou  sayest  ? 
Are  Tione  of  the  vows  foresworn 

That  thou  payest  ? 
For  /  can  blithely  smile  on  thee, 
Hear  thine  oaths, — thy  passion  see — 
Yet  have  my  heart  light  and  free 
As  the  gayest ! 

From  thine  eyes  false  teardrops  start 
As  thou  swearest 

Of  the  anguished,  stricken  heart 

That  thou  bearest : 

And  though  /  seem  my  road  to  trace 

With  features  sad,  and  solemn  face, 

I  am  but  wearing  a  false  face 

As  thou  wearest ! 


Bays  IX^MoRGAN. 
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THE  OLD  WELSH  HARPER. 


You  might  see  him  to  perfection  at  the  Harp  Inn,  at  Gelly- 
gaer,  and,  for  that  matter,  twenty  years  ago  he  was  a  well- 
known  object  in  most  districts.  He  clung  to  old-fashioned  inns, 
to  Harps,  Crowns,  Lions.  Your  stately  bar,  where  youth, 
cigarette  in  hand,  spoons  the  smiling  maid,  is  no  place  for  such 
an  old-world  picture  as  a  Welsh  harper.  Harps,  of  course,  come 
even  to  such  places.  I  have  seen  them  at  Llandrindod,  in  the 
height  of  the  season,  as  well  as  the  old-fashioned  triple  harp  of 
such  character  as  Roberts's  ;  but  the  new  fangled  were  borne  by 
men  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of  Welsh,  and  who  played  the 
music  of  the  "  Pinafore  "  or  "  Patience  "  with  greater  ease  than 
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that  of  **  Poor  Richard  "  or  **  Grwenith  Gwyn."  My  harper  was 
blind,  and  in  walking,  led  by  a  small  boy,  he  had  that  peculiar 
elevation  of  the  head,  and  stretched-forth  character  of  legs  and 
hand,  which  a  man  shows  when  "  feeling  in  the  dark.**  Aye, 
dark  it  was  to  our  poor  harper.  Dark  as  Erebus ;  but  who  can 
gauge  or  estimate  the  recompensing  power  of  nature  ?  You  lose 
a  limb,  and  the  remaining  are  stronger ;  a  sense,  and  the  others 
.  are  keener.  The  coming  tread  to  the  blind  has  music  in  it, 
especially  if  that  of  a  friend,  "  or  a  nearer  one  yet,  and  a  dearer 
one  still ; "  and  the  voice  in  such  cases  is  harmony  itself.  So 
speak  the  blind.  And  how  strangely  blindness  seems  to  be 
associated  with  minstrelsy  or  melody.  Look  at  Homer ;  look  at 
Old  Harry,  earliest  poetic  biographer  of  Wallace,  the  Scottish 
hero,  who  in  his  quaint  poesy  tells  : 

Off  Wallace  l.yff  quha  has  a  forthar  feill, 
May  Rchan  farth  mair  with  wit  and  eloqaence. 

Look  at  Milton.  Dark,  very  dark,  the  world ;  but  the  atonement 
of  inward  light,  and  of  visions  which  "  no  grey  eyes  can  see,^ 
make  vast  amends. 

This  is,  of  course,  the  poetic  aspect.  None  of  us  would 
willingly  resign  eyesight  for  all  the  immaterial  visions  and  the 
spiritual  harmony  which  floating  sylphs  may  be  supposed  to 
yield.  It  is  priceless,  the  eyesight  of  man.  To  look  on  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  sunshine  and  the  dancing  wave ;  to  watch 
the  charm  of  the  coming  and  fading  seasons,  note  the  beauty  of 
woman  and  the  innocence  of  childhood — these  are  worth  all 
the  intangible,  and  should  be  regarded  as  our  great  heirlooms 
until  the  eyes  glaze  and  the  hands  stiflFen,  and  slowly  falls  the 
curtain  of  the  everlasting  night ! 

Our  harper  was  no  bard  ;  he  was  fond  of  tobacco,  and  never 
refused  moderate  refreshment  in  the  form  of  beer.  He  was  in 
great  demand  at  the  dances  held  in  old  times  at  old-fashioned 
inns,  and  could  adapt  his  time  and  tune  to  suit  the  vigorous 
steps  of  stalwart  labourers  on  the  soil,  or  the  no  less  vigorous 
measure  of  the  young  collier  and  his  sweetheart.  Then,  in  the 
intervals,  he  would  play  "  Poor  Richard,"  "Ar  hyd  y  nos,"  and 
**  Gwenith  Gwyn,"  and  when  the  cry  arose  of  *'  Time's  up,"  he 
would  break  out  into  an  impromptu  eflFort  which  stirred  the 
dancers  up  to  the  highest  fervour,  and  at  the  close  brought  him 
the  reward  of  offered  pints,  which  would  be  gratefully  received 
and  shared.  I  am  afraid  that  in  some  cases  the  small  boy  who 
led  him  took  more  than  was  good  for  him,  and  that  accounted 
for  a  wayward  movement  of  harper  and  guide  in  the  small  hours 
that  followed  the  dance. 

Our  harper  never  rose  to  the  dignity  of  playing  on  an  eistedd- 
fod platform,  except  in  competition  for  pennillion.  The  tradi- 
tion was  that  in  early  days  he  had  been  a  collier,  and  had  lost 
his  eyesight  by  an  explosion.     Then,  instead  of  going  into  a 
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workhoase  as  a  lazy  man  would,  he  had  drifted  into  the  musical 
line,  for  which  he  had  always  had  a  partiality,  and  a  subscription 
harp  literally  put  him  upon  his  legs.  The  poor  are  kind  to  the 
poor,  workmen  to  fellow  workmen.  Ever  after  the  time  when 
he  could  play  with  tolerable  accuracy  he  was  in  demand.  He 
had  no  wife,  no  child.  It  was  a  neighbour's  boy  who  led  him 
out,  and  a  neighbour's  wife  who  came  in  and  looked  after  his 
house.  The  transitions  of  his  life  were  abrupt  and  striking. 
One  night  in  the  Crown  long-room  the  gay  laugh  and  happy 
step  all  round.  The  next !  Aye,  come  with  me  to  the  small 
tenement  that  he  calls  his  home.  It  is  away  from  the  colliers* 
row ;  a  thatched  dwelling,  where  his  father  and  mother  lived 
and  died.  Kind  hands  whitewash  it,  and  kind  hands  dig  his 
garden  and  grow  his  leeks.  It  is  night,  and  the  neighbour's 
wife  is  gone  and  the  boy  is  gone,  and  the  old  harper,  who 
has  had  his  supper  and  his  pipe,  is  playing.  Twmmy  is 
playing  to  himself,  the  late  returning  colliers  say.  It  is  no 
longer  "  Poor  Richard "  or  "  Gwenith  Gwyn, "  but  a  wild 
strain  of  his  own.  Fitful  passages  of  the  early  life,  hopes  and 
dreams,  and  then  a  lighter  air.  Side  by  side  with  a  spring-like 
melody  flows  a  monotone.  It  is  like  the  diapason  of  a  stream 
blending  with  the  sigh  of  the  waving  trees ;  like  the  deep-toned 
voice  of  manhood  and  the  fair  treble  of  girlhood,  but  the  song  of 
girlhood  sinks,  and  the  monotone  becomes  a  lament  and  ends. 
It  is  like  the  saddened  man,  thinking  to  himself  in  the  lone 
hours  that  come  to  so  many  of  us,  when  those  we  loved  are  gone 
and  all  that  was  happy  in  life  seems  like  a  dream.  The  harp 
breathes  forth  the  harper's  sorrows.  There  is  no  lilt,  nothing 
sprightly.  Twmmy  is  mournful,  Twmmy  isn't  well.  Say  the 
commonplace  mind  :  "  Twmmy  is  playing  to  himself."  Given 
his  eyesight  Twmmy  would  have  run  races,  tossed,  drank,  as  the 
majority  of  his  species  do.  Blinded,  all  that  was  vicious  has 
been  eliminated  from  his  being.  He  has  become  as  a  little 
child.  The  rude  harp  bought  with  the  colliers'  pence  will  see 
many  a  change  and  figure  in  many  a  scene  after  the  harper's 
hands  have  ceased  to  play,  but  Twmmy,  let  us  hope,  let  us 
believe,  meekly  and  humbly  will  aid  in  swelling  the  chorus  of 
Heaven. 

Ap  Adda. 
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Whenever  the  reader  travels  by  the  London  and  North- 
western Eailway  from  the  pleasantly-situated  townlet  of 
Llandilofawr,  northwards  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Towy,  as 
soon  as  the  train  leaves  the  station  let  him  look  across  the 
stream,  and  he  will  see  a  house  about  two  miles  above  the  rail- 
way, wherein  was  committed  in  the  last  centiuy  a  murder  that 
caused  intense  excitement  in  the  Principality.  The  oral 
tradition  of  it  has  come  down  after  the  lapse  of  three  genera- 
tions to  the  present  day,  and  the  older  inhabitants  are  ever 
ready  to  entertain  inquisitive  visitors  with  a  fairly  full  and 
correct  narration  of  its  leading  incidents. 

The  time  and  the  locality  of  the  tragedy  deserve  a  few 
remarks  before  we  proceed  to  place  before  the  reader  the 
particulars  of  the  crime.  The  Vale  of  Towy  lies  nearly 
east  and  west  in  the  middle  of  Caermarthenshire.  The 
traveller  to  South  Wales  by  the  Great  Western  Railway  first 
gets  a  glimpse  of  it  when  he  rounds  the  curve  just 
below  Ferryside  Station,  when  he  is  opposite  the  grey  ruins  of 
the  historic  castle  of  Llanstephan,  overhanging  the  further 
bank  of  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Towy,  which  there  loses  itself 
in  the  ocean.  This  river  has  its  origin  in  the  hills  of  the  upper 
part  of  Cardiganshire,  its  source  being  contiguous  to  those  of 
the  Teivy  and  the  Severn.  The  latter  at  first  takes  an  eastern 
course,  then  diverts  to  the  south.  But  both  the  Teivy  and  the 
Towy  run  at  first  almost  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  south, 
and  then  they  turn  westward.  In  Welsh  legendary  lore  it  is  said 
that  these  two  rivers  in  their  infancy  challenged  each  other 
which  would  first  get  to  the  sea.  The  graceful  and  sedate 
Towy  chose  to  make  its  channel  through  the  charming  central 
meadow-land  of  Caermarthenshire,  thinking  thereby  it  would 
find  no  obstruction  in  its  race  for  the  coast ;  but  the  sprightly 
and  swifb-footed  Teivy  chose  the  hilly  and  sloping  boundary 
land  of  Cardiganshire  and  Caermarthenshire,  and,  by  sliding 
over  the  low-lying  rocks,  and  gliding  over  the  gentle  cascades, 
and  leaping  small  falls,  she  reached  the  Atlantic  several  hours 
before  her  meandering  sister. 

The  Vale  of  Towy  assumes  that  designation  at  the  town  of 
Llandovery,  which  is  nearly  thirty-five  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
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where  the  river  finally  clears  itself  from  the  hilly  land  in  the 
early  part  of  its  course.  Llandilofawr  is  twelve  miles  below 
Llandovery,  and  stands  in  the  most  charming  part  of  the  vale. 
The  scenery  tliat  surrounds  it  is  certainly  unsurpassed,  if  not  un- 
rivalled, by  any  other  in  the  island.  Dynevor  Park,  to  the  west 
of  it,  and  lying  close  to  it,  is  second  only  to  Windsor  Park.  Just 
beyond  it  is  the  gem  of  the  vale,  Grangar  Hill,  the  theme  of  a 
few  tender  lines  by  the  poet  Dyer,  who  at  one  time  lived  at  the 
adjacent  house  of  Aberglasney.  Below  that  is  Dryslwyn  Castle, 
on  an  isolated,  grassy,  and  rocky  mound,  and  in  ruins,  grimly 
overlooking  the  silvery  stream  lazily  wending  on  its  way  to  the 
sea,  and  as  if  meditating  a  plunge  from  its  precipitous  seat  to 
the  deej)  waters  below.  On  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  on 
a  hill,  stands  what  is  commonly  called  Paxton's  Tower,  wonder- 
ing why  it  was  built,  and  why  it  is  now  so  much  neglected. 
Higher  up,  and  in  the  direction  of  Llandilo,  stands  on  a  proud  and 
commanding  elevation  Golden  Grove,  a  noble  palatial  residence 
belonging  to  Earl  Cawdor,  near  which  nestles  the  parish  village 
of  Llanviliangel  Aber  Bythych,  where  the  highly  gifted  Church 
divine,  Jeremy  Taylor,  found  a  quiet  retreat  during  the  trouble- 
some time  of  the  Great  Rebellion.  To  the  east  of  Llandilo,  and 
also  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Towy,  are  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
the  castellated  tower  of  Careg  Cenen,  with  its  mysterious  under- 
ground passage ;  this  is  prominently  situated  on  a  large  hill  of 
Ume  rock,  which  apparently  was  separated  during  a  volcanic 
throe  in  a  distant  geological  epoch  from  the  lime  moimtain  on 
the  other  side  of  a  weird  dingle,  through  which  the  limpid 
brooklet,  Llwchwr,  runs. 

Altogether,  physical  objects  alone  offer  sufficient  inducement 
to  the  antiquarian,  the  geologist,  and  the  lover  of  Nature  to 
visit  this  enchanting  locality,  and  to  linger  in  the  enjojrment  of 
its  diversified  charms.  A  local  bard,  a  native  of  the  townlet, 
composed  the  following  alliterative  Welsh  stanza  in  praise  of  it. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  translate  it,  as  we  feel  ourselves  utterly 
unable  to  do  anything  like  justice  to  it.  The  English  reader 
had  better  hasten  to  master  the  vernacular  of  the  country,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  judge  for  himself  of  the  beauty  of  such  artis- 
tic composition : — 

0  !  Hadoles  Landilo ! — wyf  vnwaith 
Yn  dy  fonwes  eto ! 
Mangre  f y  medd  oerwedd,  0 ! 
Dj  f onwes  di  fo  hooo  1 

The  charming  country  surrounding  Llandilo  is  studded  with  the 
seats  of  the  land-owning  squirearchy.  The  proprietors  of  the 
soil  in  the  Principality  very  generally  reside  amidst  their 
tenantry.  The  Cambrian  subjects  of  the  British  throne,  since 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor,  have  shown  complete 
loyalty  to  the  ruling  Sovereign.     They  are  also  remarkable  for 
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their  respectful  deference  and  love  to  their  landowners.  A 
genuine  British  tenant  always  calls  his  landowner  "  Master," 
and  never  presumes  to  think  that  he  would  be  right  were  he  to 
oppose  or  disobey  him.  In  the  good  days  of  old  they  were 
guided  in  all  political  contests  by  the  expressed  opinions  of  their 
"  Masters,"  and  always  voted  at  all  elections,  parochial  as  well  as 
Parliamentary,  as  they  were  expected  to  do  in  the  "  Great  House." 
The  spread  of  education  and  the  circulation  of  cheap  newspapers 
have  considerably  altered  matters  of  late,  and  under  the  JBgis  of 
the  Ballot  the  tenants  have  cast  their  bonds  asunder.  But 
when  a  few  determined,  and  more  than  ordinarily  opinionative, 
voters  were  recently  evicted  for  presuming  to  follow  their  con- 
victions in  politics,  they  could  not  but  continue  to  express  their 
old  feeling  of  respect  and  attachment  towards  their  masters. 
This  was  esi^cially  noticed  in  th(*  case  of  the  chief  eviotor  in 
Cardiganshire.  He,  in  the  succeeding  summer,  attended  a  Welsh 
Spa,  and  there  met  some  of  the  ruined  evicted  persons  and  their 
sympathisers,  who  treated  him  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  he 
walked  about  early  and  late  in  perfect  security.  This  respectful 
behaviour  has  undoubtedly  originated  and  become  so  prevalent 
by  their  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Word  of  God,  in 
which  obedience  to  the  higher  authorities  is  specially  enjoined, 
and  a  blessing  is  pronounced  upon  those  that  are  re\iled,  perse- 
cuted, and  spoken  evil  against  falsely. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  there  lived  one  of 
such  country  squires,  William  Powell  by  name,  in  a  hamlet 
called  DyflFryn  Ceidrych,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Towy,  about 
three  miles  above  Llandilo.  He  frequently  shift^ed  his  abode. 
His  chief  place  was  called  Glantowy,  immediately  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  This  ancient  place  still  remains  in  the  same 
state  as  it  was  in  the  last  century,  and  is  now  a  very  respectable 
and  substantial  farm  homestead,  and  in  the  time  we  refer  to  it 
must  have  been  considered  a  superior  gentleman's  residence. 
Before  the  year  1770,  Mr.  Powell  removed  from  Glantowy  to 
Glanareth,  a  much  less  pretentious  residence,  by  the  roadside, 
about  a  mile  nearer  Llandilo.  He  was  the  owner  of  considerable 
landed  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  very  respectable 
connections.  From  his  boyhood  he  had  been  of  ungovernable 
temper,  and  his  conduct  had  been  reckless  and  immoral,  a  great 
source  of  grief  to  his  parents  and  vexation  and  terror  to  the 
neighbours.  Tradition  has  handed  down  instances  of  ungainly 
traits  in  his  youthful  days.  When  he  was  short  of  money  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  help  himself  from  his  father's  store  when- 
ever opportunity  oflFered.  Banking  establishments  were  rare 
and  inconvenient  in  those  remote  days ;  therefore,  each  pos- 
sessor of  wealth  in  country  districts  was  compelled  to  keep 
his  money  on  his  own  premises  as  well  as  he  could.  Powell's 
father    kept    his    coin,    which    consisted   chiefly  of  guineas, 
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in  an  open  cask  in  the  cellar  under  the  parlour.  He  then 
lived  at  Brynwhyth,  at  present  a  fine  farmhouse  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Gwynfan.  His  unruly  son  William  contrived 
to  make  a  small  hole  immediately  above  the  treasure,  and,  by 
inserting  through  it  a  long  rod  with  soft  pitch  attached  to  its 
end,  managed  to  deliver  many  a  guinea  from  its  subterranean 
prison  and  speedily  add  it  to  the  deficient  currency  of  the 
time.  At  a  public  meeting  of  the  parishioners  he  took  ofience 
at  some  remarks  made  to  him  or  about  him  by  an  influential 
neighbour,  and,  seizing  a  massive  candlestick  on  the  table,  he 
hurled  it  with  all  his  force  at  the  offender's  head.  Fortunately  his 
aim  was  as  mistaken  as  his  intention  was  criminal.  When  he  resided 
at  Glantowy  he  caused  the  ruin  of  the  character  of  one  of  his  ser- 
vant girls.  In  order  to  endeavour  to  hide  his  guilt  he  murdered  her 
in  an  upper  room  at  Glantowy,  and  afterwards  threw  her  body 
out  of  the  window,  purposing  to  prove  that  she  had  committed 
suicide.  The  mark  of  her  blood  is  still  shown,  and,  as  usual  in 
such  cases,  said  to  be  indelible,  on  the  boarding  of  the  room. 
For  this  murderous  outrage  he  was  tried  at  the  assizes  in  the 
town  of  Caermarthen.  But  he  managed  to  secure  his  acquittal 
by  liberal  bribes  to  the  jurors  and  others. 

In  the  "  Eurgrawn  Cymraeg,"  published  in  1770,  the  first 
Welsh  periodical,  which  began  and  ended  its  life  in  one  year, 
a  correspondent  informs  the  Editor  that  on  a  public  occasion 
an  honest  Methodist  referred  to  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  all 
s  concerned  in  the  trial,  excepting  the  unsuspecting  judge,  in 
the  following  plain  words: — "I  have  heard  or  read  some- 
where of  a  person  charged  with  having  committed  a  murder, 
and  there  were  witnesses  enough  to  prove  him  guilty;  but 
gold-dust  blinded  the  witnesses,  corrupted  the  counsel,  disap- 
pointed the  judge,  and  deceived  the  jury,  so  that  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty  was  returned,  and  the  evil-doer  was  acquitted. 
But  the  vengeance  of  God  ,  followed  the  wily  wretch,  and 
marked  him,  it  seems,  with  the  mark  of  Cain ;  because  ever 
after  he  was  hated  by  all,  and  he  tried  to  find  delight  in 
building  and  planting,  but  he  found  no  pleasure  in  anything 
but  in  mischief  and  oppression ;  and  when  conversing  with 
others  he  could  never  look  straight  in  the  face  of  an  honest 
man." 

Driven  by  his  unbridled  passions,  young  Powell  committed 
other  deeds  that  showed  he  felt  neither  respect  for  God  nor 
love  for  man.  When  he  lived  at  Brynwhyth  one  of 
his  manservants  offended  him.  In  some  secluded  spot 
he  attacked  the  offender,  and  succeeded  in  killing  him. 
He  afterwards  cut  up  the  body  and  concealed  it  all  but  one  of 
the  hands,  which  was  found  in  the  place  where  the  murder  was 
committed.  But  owing  to  his  wealth  and  position  in  society  no 
investigation  was  made  into  the  affair.    Another  instance  of  bis 
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evil  disposition  is  recorded.  Upon  returning  home  one  dark 
night  he  passed  the  homestead  of  a  farmer,  who  .was  the  grand- 
fieither  of  the  late  Eev.  D.  Griffiths,  one  of  the  first  batch  of 
missionaries  •  sent  out  by  the  London  ilissionary  Society  to 
Madagascar.  He  had  some  cause,  real  or  imaginary,  of  enmity 
towards  this  farmer.  He  asked  him  to  accompany  him  part  of 
the  way  home,  pretending  that  he  was  afraid  some  persons  evil- 
disposed  towards  him  were  lying  in  wait  for  him.  But  the 
farmer  suspected  he  had  some  other  motive  in  making  the 
unusual  request,  and,  therefore,  he  took  care  to  be  on  his  guard. 
As  they  were  going  through  a  deep  glen  he  observed  Powell, 
who  was  on  horseback,  raising  his  heavy  stick,  apparently  to 
strike  him.  But  the  farmer  anticipated  the  treacherous 
aggressor,  and  with  his  own  stick  thrashed  him  until  he  fell  oflF 
his  horse ;  he  then  returned,  glad  of  his  escape,  and,  probably, 
with  little  regret  at  his  enemy's  fall  or  care  what  became  of  him. 
Powell  was  not  satisfied  with  his  own  personal  efforts  to  remove 
objectionable  persons  from  his  path ;  he  also  endeavoured  to 
employ  judicial  means  to  attain  the  same  end.  He  attempted 
the  latter  method  in  the  case  of  a  neighbouring  farmer  he  had 
a  grudge  against.  He  went  in  the  early  dusk  of  a  winter 
evening  and  placed  his  own  plough  in  the  straw-shed  of  the 
farmer.  Before  retiring  for  the  night  the  farmer  and  his  man- 
servant went  out  with  a  light  to  see  and  feed  the  cattle,  when 
they  discovered  the  strange  plough.  The  servant  said  it  was 
not  there  early  in  the  evening ;  it  had  been  placed  there  since 
the  cattle  had  been  housed  that  day,  and  had  their  first  feed. 
Upon  close  inspection  the  servant  found  it  was  Powell's  plough, 
which  he  had  often  seen  at  the  smithy  of  the  hamlet.  The 
object  in  bringing  the  plough  there  was  at  once  apparent  to 
them ;  if  the  plough  were  found  on  the  farmer's  premises  he 
would  be  charged  with  stealing  it,  and,  if  convicted,  sentenced 
to  death,  which  was  at  that  time  the  pimishment  for  petty 
theft.  Therefore,  the  plough  must  at  once  be  disposed  of. 
Being  mostly  made  of  wood,  it  was  cut  to  pieces  and  burnt  in 
the  kitchen  fire,  and  the  iron  portions  of  it  were  concealed. 
Next  day  Mr.  Powell  appeared,  accompanied  by  a  constable,  and, 
with  the  authority  of  a  search  warrant,  in  vain  looked  for  his 
plough,  and,  to  his  great  surprise  and  vexation,  was  disap- 
pointed. 

A  person  of  such  detestable  character  was  a  pest.  He  was 
dreaded  by  all  except  a  few  intimate  people  who  were  either  in 
his  employment  or  possessed  with  a  kindred  spirit  of  immorality. 
He  was  well  aware  that  his  life  had  for  some  time  been  in 
danger;  in  fact,  it  had  often  been  attempted.  Murderous 
emissaries  had  been  hired  to  waylay  and  shoot  him,  but  all 
attempts  had  hitherto  failed.  For  some  time  before  the  end 
came  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  keeping  persons  rabouthjm 
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for  protection,  and  never  spent  a  night  at  home  without  com- 
pany. His  chief  enemy  was  William  Williams,  a  tradesman  in 
the  town  of  Llandovery.  There  had  been  some  litigous  dis- 
putes between  them.  But  the  most  bitter  cause  of  enmity 
between  them  was  the  fact  that  Williams  had  disturbed  Powell's 
domestic  peace.  In  August,'  1768,  Williams  ran  away  with 
Powell's  wife,  and  took  her,  and  her  children  from  the  boarding 
school,  to  London.  Air.  Powell  was  obliged  to  apply  to  the 
Court  of  the  King^s  Bench  for  a  Habeas  Corpus  to  get  at  his 
children,  and,  by  the  recommendation  of  the  Court,  he  allowed 
his  wife  £100  a  year  for  a  separate  maintenance. 

Soon  after  Williams  set  about  accomplishing  Powell's  death. 
He  hired  a  person  to  murder  him  when  returning  from  Swansea, 
but  this  assassin  returned  without  doing  so,  having  failed  to 
meet  Powell.  Then  Williams  formed  a  conspiracy  to  take  away 
Powell's  life.  Two  motives  instigated  him  to  commit  this 
heinous  act ;  he  wished  to  revenge  himself  for  some  unsuccess- 
ful lawsuits  he  had  brought  against  Powell,  and  he  also  desired 
to  remove  every  obstacle  to  make  Mrs.  Powell  his  own  lawful 
wife.  Such  was  the  excess  of  immorality  and  irreligion  in  those 
days,  that  he  found  many  desperate  characters  willing  to  join  in 
the  conspiracy.  Five  of  his  accomplices  were  his  fellow  towns- 
men at  Llandovery — ^William  Thomas,  a  constable;  William 
Morris,  a  saddler  ;  David  Alorgan,  and  Walter  Evan,  tinkers  ; 
and  David  Llewelyn,  of  the  adjacent  village  of  Mothvey,  farmer, 
and  a  tenant  of  Williams.  These  five  made  their  way  on  Sun- 
day evening,  the  7th  of  January,  1770,  to  a  small  public-house 
called  Cwmdu,  near  a  farmhouse  still  existing,  and  called 
Grlwyndu.  This  public-house  has  since  disappeared.  When  it 
existed  it  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant  from  Glanareth, 
where  Powell  was  then  living.  It  was  kept  by  a  person  called 
Charles  David  Morgan,  who  was  one  of  the  conspirators.  In  the 
course  of  that  night  others  joined  those  who  had  already 
arrived — John  Isaac,  William  Spiggot,  William  Charles,  and 
some  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved.  They  all  remained 
there  throughout  that  night,  and  the  following  Monday  even- 
ing, after  carefully  disguising  themselves,  started  for  Glanareth 
about  six  o'clock  armed  with  guns,  swords,  and  daggers.  On 
their  way  they  met  John  Spiggot,  the  servant  of  Glantowy 
Farm,  whom  they  compelled,  so  he  stated  afterwards,  to  accom- 
pany them.  There  was  a  crisp  snow  on  the  ground,  which 
enabled  their  footsteps  to  be  followed,  both  going  and  return- 
ing, and  some  of  their  footprints  to  be  sworn  to.  When  they 
reached  the  house  William  Powell  was  sitting  in  the  parlour, 
and  three  men  with  him  for  the  sake  of  company  and  protec- 
tion. In  the  kitchen  there  were  some  half  a  dozen  persons, 
including  two  servants  of  the  house — John  Alorgan  and 
Margaret   Jones.       The   conspirators   approached    the     house 
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through  the  back  entrance  in  the  garden.  A  knock  was 
heard  at  that  door,  and  a  little  girl  opened  it,  when  a  rush  was 
made  into  the  house ;  two  persons  stopped  at  the  door  leading 
from  the  passage  to  the  kitchen  with  a  sword  and  a  gun,  to 
prevent  anyone  from  coming  out  to  give  assistance  or  raise  an 
alarm.  Some  of  the  others  fortsed  their  way  to  the  parlour. 
The  three  persons  that  sat  with  Mr.  Powell  were  not  assaulted, 
but  allowed  to  escape,  which  they  did  as  quickly  as  they  could. 
Powell  was  struck  and  stabbed  by  more  than  one  of  his 
assassins,  his  chief  enemy  running  him  through  with  his 
sword.  He  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  seven  of  which  were 
afterwards  pronounced  to  be  of  a  fatal  character. 

The  deed  was  done  1  Now  the  authors  must  flee  from  the 
Nemesis  that  would  soon  be  on  their  heels.  But  it  was  very 
loth  to  move  after  them,  and  unusually  slow  to  overtake 
them.  They  returned  to  the  small  inn  on  the  hillside,  and, 
having  changed  their  disguising  dress,  and  removed  every  trace 
of  distigmrement,  they  left  the  house,  and  each  went  his  own 
way,  never  all  to  meet  again,  or  to  derive  the  benefit  they  had 
promised  themselves  from  the  commission  of  sucli  an  atrocious 
deed.  Williams  had  promised  £100  to  each  of  them  if  they 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  his  purpose.  The  promise  was 
never  fulfilled,  nor  did  any  of  his  accomplices  claim  the  reward, 
and  but  few  of  them  lived  to  require  it. 

There  was  a  mixed  feeling  in  the  country  when  the  crime 
became  known.  There  was  a  feeling  of  gladness  that  such  a 
desperate  character  was  removed  from  the  world,  and  of  con- 
viction that  he  had  undoubtedly  merited  his  fate,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  frequently  committed  deeds  deserving  death,  but  on  each 
occasion  he  had  wrested  himself  from  the  clutches  of  the  law 
and  disappointed  the  public  executioner.  His  own  brother-in- 
law,  Marmaduke  Bowen,  of  Cefentrenfa,  when  he  heard  of  his 
murder,  said  "  Praise  be  to  God !  The  villain  is  gone  at  last. 
He  troubled  many  people  in  his  lifetime."  Yet  a  great  horror 
spread  over  the  Principality  when  it  was  seen  that  it  was 
possible  to  secure  the  services  of  such  a  gang  of  desperadoes  to 
do  the  bidding  of  a  malicious  person.  The  authorities  were 
very  slow  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the  criminals  to 
justice.  The  night  the  murder  was  committed  nothing  was 
done.  All  seemed  paralysed.  The  neighbours  fled  from  the 
house,  and  left  the  servants  in  charge  of  it  with  their 
master's  corpse  weltering  in  blood  on  the  parlour  floor.  There 
is  strong  authority  to  the  oral  tradition  that  the  two  chief 
servants  already  named  topk  advantage  of  that  awful  lonely 
night  to  take  quiet  possession  of  a  good  sum  of  money  hoarded 
by  their  master  in  the  house.  It  was  missed  afterwards,  and 
never  discovered  by  its  rightful  owners.  But  John  Morgan  and 
Margaret  Jones  became  soon  afterwards  man  and  wife,  and  re- 
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moved  to  a  distant  part  in  an  adjoining  county,  and  took  a  large 
farm  there  beyond  the  capability  of  ordinary  farm  labourers  to 
stock,  and  brought  with  them  to  their  new  neighbourhood  a 
firkinful  of  guineas. 

When  the  magistrates  did  bestir  themselves  in  the  aflfair 
several  of  the  conspirators  had  disappeared  from  their  homes. 
It  was  reported  that  one  of  them  had  gone  to  North  Wales. 
Two  constables  were  sent  after  him.  They  discovered  his  hiding 
place,  but  failed  to  take  him  into  custody.  He  had  once  a  very 
narrow  escape.  He  was  going  along  a  road  on  foot,  and  they 
were  riding  after  him.  It  seemed  all  over  with  him,  when  there 
happened  to  be  near  him  a  person  driving  a  cart  laden  with 
brushwood.  He  asked  the  driver  to  throw  the  load  upon  him 
by  the  roadside,  to  hide  him  from  the  two  persons  riding 
after  him.  He  said  that  they  were  constables  coming  after 
him  to  take  him  to  prison  for  some  debt  he  owed  in  South  Wales. 
The  kind  North  Walian  at  once  complied.  The  fugitive  lay 
down  in  the  ditch  and  the  brushwood  was  thrown  upon  him. 
Soon  the  mounted  constables  overtook  the  empty  cart  and  asked 
the  driver  if  he  had  seen  a  person  pass  that  way.  He  said  that 
he  had  gone  just  a  few  minutes  before  them.  They  followed  his 
direction  with  all  speed.  They  soon  disappeared,  and  the  driver 
then  removed  the  brushwood  and  liberated  the  quickwitted 
fugitive,  who  rose  unhurt  from  the  ditch  and  finally  escaped. 
William  Williams  also  went  to  North  Wales  ;  his  horse  was  found 
near  Newtown,  in  Montgomeryshire,  but  he  himself  managed  to 
escape  out  of  the  country.  A  reward  of  £100  was  oflFered  for  his 
apprehension,  and  he  was  described  as  ^'  slender,  straight,  and 
well-made,  and  about  five  feet  nine  and  a  half  inches  high,  and 
28  years  of  age  ;  a  small  scar  upon  his  upper  lip,  a  long  visage, 
and  pale  complexion ;  large  and  hard  hands,  and  'tis  supposed 
one  hand  is  larger  than  the  other,  as  he  was  a  great  ball 
player."  It  was  said  that  he  made  good  his  escape  over 
the  sea  to  the  Continent.  When  the  French  soldiers 
that  landed  at  Fishguard  in  February,  1797,  passed  in 
custody  through  Llandovery,  some  said  that  Williams  was 
among  them,  and  that  some  of  his  fellow-townsmen  recognised 
him.  This  is  hardly  credible,  as  his  age  would  then  be  at  least 
fifty-five,  much  too  great  an  age  for  him  to  be  in  the  ranks ;  and 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  should  have  been  made  an  officer, 
or  would  have  volunteered  to  act  as  guide  to  a  hostile  force 
invadiuff  his  native  country.  Besides,  it  is  not  likely  he  would 
have  risked  the  chance  of  being  known  and  captured.  Those  of 
his  accomplices  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  were 
tried  in  the  ensuing  Spring  Assizes  at  Hereford.  The  trial, 
according  to  an  old  Act  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
relating  to  the  Counties  of  the  Lordships'  Marchers  of  Wales, 
moved  to  that  town.    For  the  prosecution  was  fully^aware  that 
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no  Caermarthenshire  jury  would  convict  the  murderers  of  the 
notorious  Squire  of  Glanareth ;  they  would  have  much  preferred 
to  acquit  them,  and  given  them  a  grand  ovation  for  ridding  society 
of  such  a  pest.  Three  of  the  accused  were  acquitted,  and  six 
found  guilty,  and  executed  on  March  the  30th.  Two  bodies 
were  hung  in  chains  on  Hardwick  Common,  near  Hay,  and 
the  four  others  were  delivered  to  the  surgeons.  An  account 
of  the  trial,  with  a  verbatim  report  of  the  evidence, 
was  published  in  a  pamphlet  in  that  year.  A  short  history  of 
the  tragedy  appears  in  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  the 
same  year.  Of  course  contemporaneous  personal  evidence  has 
long  since  disappeared ;  the  last  survivor  of  that  age  was  pro- 
bably one  Jemima,  a  centenarian,  who  died  in  1858  at  a  farm 
house,  in  the  parish  of  Llandilofawr,  called  Craig  y  Moch. 
She  was  eleven  years  of  age  when  the  murder  was  committed, 
and  a  nurse  at  Glantowy  in  1770,  and,  therefore,  a  fellow-servant 
of  John  Spiggot,  who  was  forced  to  be  present  at  the  murder, 
though  he  was  acquitted  at  the  trial  of  being  accessory  to  it. 
Old  Jemima's  eyesight  had  long  failed  her  before  her  decease, 
but  her  memory  was  clear  to  the  end,  and  she  was  fond  of  giving 
the  details  of  the  great  murder  to  the  close  of  her  long  life. 
Several  particulars  in  the  foregoing  narrative  are  due  to  her 
relation  of  them  when  she  was  in  her  hundredth  year. 

Bey.  J.  BowEN  Jonbs,  BM 
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SCIENTIFIC     HARVESTING. 


When  the  editor  of  the  Red  Dragon  applied  to  me  for  "  a 
popular  and  intelligible  paper  "  on  harvesting  hay  and  com  in 
the  stack,  I  was  taken  not  a  little  aback.  For,  although,  I 
think  I  do  understand  both  the  practical  and  theoretical  aspects 
of  the  question,  I  am  fain  to  admit  that  magazine  writing  is  not 
my  forte,  and  consequently  I  was  troubled  with  misgivings  as 
to  my  ability  to  put  one  of  the  most  important  questions  as 
affecting  agriculture  in  the  present  day,  with  sufficient  force 
and  clearness  before  the  readers  of  the  "  National  Magazine  of 
Wales."  The  subject,  however,  is  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  community  generally,  that  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  do  what  little 
is  in  my  power  to  bring  the  matter  into  public  notice. 

Everybody  knows  how  serious  have  been  the  losses  which 
agriculturists  have  sustained  through  the  inclemency  of  the 
seasons  which  have  characterised  the  past  few  years.  The  absence 
of  needed  heat  has  prevented  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth  from 
fully  maturing ;  and  even  such  crops  as  have  been  raised,  have 
been  injured,  and  in  some  cases  entirely  destroyed,  by  the  heavy 
rains  which  have  fallen  during  the  process  of  harvesting.  From 
inquiries  that  I  have  made,  and  as  the  result  of  personal 
inspection,  I  can  confidently  assert  that  the  whole  of  this  loss 
might  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of  proper  methods,  and  the 
introduction  of  suitable  appliances  for  scientifically  curing  the 
hay  and  com  crops  of  the  country. 

The  credit  of .  discovering  or  inventing  the  new  scientific 
method  of  harvesting  in  stack  is  due  to  Mr.  B.  Neilson,  of 
Halewood,  near  Liverpool,  a  gentleman  who  occupies  a  farm 
on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Derby.  The  essence  of  hifl 
principle  is  to  cure  the  material  stacked  by  means  of  the 
heat  generated  by  its  own  fermentation.  Pretty  well  every- 
one knows  that  if  grass,  which  has  been  imperfectly  cured 
by  the  sun  and  wind,  is  placed  in  a  stack,  it  will  heat  to 
such  an  extent,  as  actually  to  become  the  subject  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  The  happy  thought  occurred  to  Mr. 
Neilson,  that  if  this  heat  could  be  properly  regulated,  it 
might  be  made  to  produce  all  the  eflfect  upon  the  grass  which 
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ordinarily  results  from  the  action  of  the  sun  and  wind  upon  it 
in  the  process  of  haymaking  upon  the  field.  And  after  various 
experiments,  he,  at  last,  devised  a  very  simple  method  of  so 
ventilating  the  stack  during  the  process  of  fermentation,  as 
to  keep  the  heat  within  the  exact  limits  which  experience 
had  shown  to  be  necessary  in  the  production  of  first-class 
well-conditioned  hay. 

The  following  illustration  will  explain  more  clearly  than 
any  verbal  description,  the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Neilson's 
method  of  harvesting  in  the  stack  is  based : — 
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The  air-shaft,  shown  in  the  centre  of  the  stack,  is  formed 
by  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  drawing  a  sack  full  of  straw  up 
the  centre  of  the  rick  during  the  process  of  construction. 
This  air-shaft,  marked  A^  is  connectecl  by  means  of  the  pipe 
B  with  a  fan  (7,  placed  outside  the  stack,  and  which,  being  worked 
by  hand,  or  horse,  or  water,  or  steam  power,  exhausts  the  air  in 
the  centre  shaft  A^  thus  setting  up  a  process  of  suction,  by  means 
of  which  the  whole  stack  is  permeated  with  the  external  air 
drawn  through  its  mass  from  the  outside.  The  tubes  2), 
made  of  four  strips  of  deal  nailed  together,  are  introduced 
into  the  stack  whilst  it  is  being  built,  so  that  the  heat  at 
various  points  may  be  tested  by  the  introduction  of  an 
ordinary  thermometer  attached  to  a  wooden  lath.  The  illus- 
tration which  I  have  given  above,  applies  to  the  ventilation 
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of  a  single  stack  not  exceeding  twenty  feet  in  diameter. 
Larger  stacks  would  require  more  numerous  vertical  air-shafts, 
which,  by  means  of  underground  flues  and  dampers,  could  be 
connected  with  one  powerful  fan,  capable  of  exhausting  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  air  to  ventilate  as  large  a  quantity  of 
hay  as  the  fiirmer  would  desire  to  cure.  I  was  recently  con- 
sulted by  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian,  M.P.,  with  regard  to  the  plan 
to  be  adopted  for  dealing  with  his  permanent  stack-yard, 
which  is  so  arranged  at  Park-le-6reos,  as  to  accommodate 
twenty-four  large  stacks,  containiilg  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of 
five  hundred  tons  of  hay  and  com.  I  have  submitted  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  a  plan  by  means  of  which  the  whole  of  these  stacks 
can  be  connected  with  one  24-inch  exhaust  fan  worked  by  water 
motor,  and  capable  of  exhausting  three  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute.  By  means  of  the  dampers,  it  would  be  possible 
to  shut  oflF  one  or  more  of  these  stacks,  so  that  only  those  would 
be  artificially  ventilated  which  stood  in  need  of  that  process. 

Before  narrating,  which  I  shall  do  very  briefly,  my  personal 
experiences  of  the  new  method  of  haymaking  I  will  venture  to 
reproduce  a  very  interesting  extract  bearing  on  this  question 
taken  fi'om  the  pages  of  a  somewhat  rare  book  entitled  "A 
general  view  of  the  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy 
of  North  Wales,"  written  by  the  Reverend  Walter  Davies, 
A.M.,  and  published  by  "The  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Internal  Improvement,"  in  the  year  1810.  Referring  to 
the  subject  of  haymaking,  the  Reverend  gentleman  saya 
"several  contrivances  are  made  use  of,  to  prevent  green 
hay  heating,  or  bad  harvested  hay  moulding  in  stacks,  &c 
Some  place  layers  of  brushwood  faggots  at  the  depth 
of  every  five  or  six  feet,  which  cause  a  regular  ventilation 
through  the  whole.  Others  form  funnels  by  drawing  sacks  or 
wisps  of  straw  as  the  stack  is  making  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top.  In  the  Vale  of  Severn  wooden  funnel  frames  are  formed  of 
four  slender  ladder  poles,  joined  together  by  three  or  four  ladder 
pegs  or  staves  on  each  side,  so  as  to  be  about  two  feet  in  width 
at  the  bottom,  and  about  one  foot  at  the  top.  These  funnels 
are  fixed  in  the  ground,  at  the  regular  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
feet  from  each  other;  some  stacks  having  two,  some  three, 
according  to  their  length.  When  the  hay  is  carried  oflf  the 
funnels  are  left  standing  for  use  in  the  following  year.  A 
question  occurs  whether  these  funnels  can  be  of  any  use,  either 
in  improving  hay  harvested  in  rainy  weather,  or  in  preserving 
hay  too  hastily  collected,  unless  they  have  a  free  thoroughfare 
for  the  air  underneath  ? — and  even  then  when  the  hay  has  been 
put  together  green,  so  as  to  undergo  a  violent  fermentation, 
whether  these  funnels  are  calculated  to  allay  the  heat,  or  to  act 
as  so  many  bellows,  to  hasten  the  ignition.  But  in  hay 
damaged  by  wet  weather,  and  stacked  hastily  such  contrivances 
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to  admit  a  cwnrency  of  air  are  of  acknowledged  utility.  The 
hay  harvest  of  1807,  being  rainy,  a  farmer  formed  the 
foundation  of  his  stack  with  sizeable  loose  stones,  so  as  to  have 
open  pipes  from  the  cardinal  points  to  the  centres,  over  which 
funnels  were  made  by  means  of  sacks  filled  with  straw.  This 
had  the  desired  effect.  The  hay  in  April,  was  well  preserved, 
and  better  coloured  than  could  be  expected  from  the  state  it 
was  in  when  put  together.  The  hay  from  the  same  ground  in 
1808,  did  not  meet  with  much  better  weather  and  the  farmer 
ordered  his  men  to  funnel  as  in  the  preceeding  year,  the  pipes 
being  already  in  repair ;  but  the  men  under  a  supposition  that 
the  hay  was  better  harvested  than  that  of  the  preceeding  year, 
disobeyed  the  command,  and  the  hay  turned  out  exceedingly 
mouldy." 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  foregoing  extract  that  the  principle 
which  Mr.  Neilson  has  so  successfully  developed,  was  recognised 
and  acted  upon  so  far  as  circumstances  admitted  nearly  a  century 
ago.  The  crowning  point  of  the  modem  scientific  system  how- 
ever— the  application  of  the  exhaust  fave  to  the  ventilating 
shafts  left  in  the  ricks — was  then  undiscovered.  It  is  by  this 
means  only  that  an  equable  temperature,  perfectly  under  the 
control  of  the  farmer  could  be  secured.  Coming  to  a  later 
period,  I  find  on  looking  through  an  old  Encyclopaedia  where  the 
subject  of  haymaking  is  referred  to,  the  following  remarks : — 
"  The  great  matter  is  to  preserve  the  colour  and  flavour  of  the 
grass ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  keeping  it  constantly 
turned  and  having  it  rapidly  dried,  if  possible,  without  the 
deteriorated  washing  of  repeated  rains.**  The  writer  adds 
significantly, — "  Artificial  drying  best  attains  this  end,  but  is 
of  course  impracticable  on  large  scale." 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  subject  of  artificial  hay- 
making has  attracted  continuous  attention  for  many  years 
past.  I  do  not  know  what  experiments  had  been  made 
at  the  date  when  this  last  article  was  written,  but  since 
that  time  very  extensive  and  costly  trials  have  been  made 
with  the  object  of  introducing  a  mechanical  method  of 
artificially  curing  hay.  Mr.  W.  A.  Gibbs,  of  Gilwel  Park, 
Chigford,  Essex,  has  perfected  what  he  calls  a  "  Patent  Harvest 
Saver,"  but  when  I  state  that  to  work  it  involves  a  capital 
outlay  of  several  hundred  pounds  for  machinery,  and  that  after 
the  hay  is  brought  to  the  machine  it  costs  ISs.  a  ton  to  cure 
it,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  method  of  harvesting  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  farmers.  Moreover,  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Norris,  of  Bletchingly,  who  is  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  in  addition  to  its  costliness,  it 
possesses  another  very  great  drawback.  '^  It  breaks  the  hay 
into  very  small  pieces  and  destroys  the  reeds,  whereas 
the  extaust  fan  dresses  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  cut, 
preserving  the  head  and  leaf  in  a  perfect  state" 
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I  have  spoken  confidently  of  the  practical  success  of  the 
Neilson's  system  of  hay-harvesting,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I 
have  seen  it  in  operation,  and  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  of  its  effects  on  farms  where  it  has  been  in  practical 
operation  for  many  years  past,  and  I  have  found  that  the  hay 
made  upon  this  principle  during  the  worst  of  the  recent  bad 
seasons  is  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than,  the  very  best  hay  made 
in  the  open  field  under  the  most  favourable  meteorological 
conditions.  I  will,  however,  fortify  my  own  opinion  and 
experience  by  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Neilson,  who  has  had  the 
plan  in  practical  operation  on  his  farm  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  an  authority  on  the  subject.  £ef erring 
to  his  first  experiments  with  the  exhaust  fan,  Mr.  Neilson  says : 
— ^^  After  mature  consideration,  I  was  convinced  the  plan  was 
"  a  practicable  one,  and  to  prove  it,  I  set  up  a  rick  of  beans  in 
^<  so  damp  a  state  that  all  my  servants  thought  it  could  not  fail 
"  of  being  utterly  spoilt.  This  rick  was  20  feet  by  15  feet, 
^^by  20  feet  high,  being  twice  as  large  as  the  usual  size. 
^^  Before  forming  the  rick,  I  placed  on  the  ground  a  wooden 
*•  trough  or  pipe,  nine  inches  square  inside,  extending  from 
*'  one  end  of  the  rick  to  the  centre,  and  terminating  in  an 
^<  aperture  on  the  upper  side,  nine  inches  square.  In  stacking 
"  the  beans,  I  placed  a  sack  filled  with  straw  vertically  over 
"  the  aperture  above  mentioned,  and  gradually  as  the  rick  was 
"  formed,  I  kept  raising  the  sack,  and  forming  a  chimney  of 
"  the  same  diameter  till  within  about  six  feet  of  the  top, 
"when  the  sack  and  its  contents  were  left  in.  I  then  con- 
"  nected  a  centrifugal  fan  with  the  end  of  the  air  trough,  and 
"  had  it  worked  by  two  men  driving  a  large  pulley,  from  which 
"  the  motion  was  connected,  by  means  of  a  strap,  with  a  small 
"pulley  on  the  fan  shaft.  I  soon  perceived  evidence  of 
"moisture  proceeding  from  the  rick,  and,  in  a  few  days 
"(employing  cold  air,  and  with  these  insuflBcient  means  of 
"  application)  the  rick  of  beans  (which  it  had  been  predicted 
"  would  be  utterly  spoilt)  became  thoroughly  dried,  and  was 
"  thrashed  out  and  consumed  on  the  premises. 

*'  One  season,  I  formed  four  ricks  of  hay  under  wooden  covers 
"(called  Dutch  bams),  each  24  feet  by  16  feet,  by  20  feet 
"  high,  with  a  wooden  air  trough  running  the  whole  length 
"  under  them,  provided  with  sUdes  to  let  on  and  cut  oflf  the 
"  passage  of  air,  and  each  rick  having  a  vertical  channel  formed 
"  as  before  described.  One  rick  of  the  hay  was  Tnowriy  tedded^ 
"  and  collected  together  by  horse  labour,  put  by  hand  into 
^^  large  cocks,  and  on  the  third  day  from  mowing,  without 
"  bemg  previously  spread,  was  carted  and  stacked.  This  rick 
"  was  so  out  of  condition  that  my  bailiff"  begged  me  not  to 
"  let  it  be  stacked,  as  it  must,  in  his  opinion,  inevitably  take 
"  fire.  I  put  up  the  three  other  stacks  in  different  stages  of 
"  condition,    but    none    thoroughly    cured.     I    then    applied 
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"  currents  of  cold  air  to  the  whole  by  means  of  a  fan  driven 
"  by  a  steam-engine  of  one  horse  power,  and  the  hay  in  each 
^' stack  (including  the  one  aped^y  noticed)  became  so 
"  thoroughly  cured  that  it  was  sold  at  the  full  market  price 
'*of  the  day.  By  these  means  the  four  ricks  of  hay  were 
"harvested  with  less  than  one-fourth  the  expenditure  for 
"  manual  labour  usually  required. 

"  I  have  stated  that  I  commenced  these  operations  by  the 
**  advice  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Gossage,  in  1863,  and  I  have 
"continually  pursued  them  since  that  period.  I  consider 
"  that  I  have  now  so  thoroughly  proved  the  practicability  and 
"  advantage  of  these  operations,  that  I  can  recommend  their 
"  universal  adoption  by  my  brother  agriculturists,  in  the  full 
'^  conviction  that  by  these  means,  we  can  render  ourselves,  to 
"a  great  extent,  independent  of  weather  in  harvesting  our 
"  crops." 

In  the  introduction  of  a  new  agricultural  system,  two  questions 
naturally  arise  demanding  a  satisfactory  answer  before  any  suc- 
cess can  be  reasonably  anticipated.  The  first  is  the  simplicity, 
and  easy  applicability  of  the  mechanism.  Having  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  farmers  as  a  class,  I  can  testify  that  they 
possess  a  much  higher  grade  of  intelligence  than  that  with 
which  they  are  generally  accredited.  And  not  only  are  the 
farmers  more  intelligent,  but  they  have  in  their  employ  men 
possessing  no  little  mechanical  skill  —men  of  the  class  generally 
called  *  handy  men,' — ^who  can  manipulate  machinery  of  a  com- 
plicated and  delicate  character.  In  the  course  of  my  business 
experience,  I  have  supplied  agricultural  implements,  which 
twenty  years  ago,  would  have  been  regarded  as  prodigies  of 
mechanism,  to  remote  farmsteads  where  their  usefulness  at 
critical  seasons  of  the  year  has  depended  entirely  upon  the  skill 
and  readiness  of  farm  labourers  who  have  perhaps  never  seen 
anything  of  the  sort  before,  and  have  had  to  work  their  way  to 
the  proper  use  of  the  machines  by  experimental  eflforts,  based 
upon  a  few  simple  and  possibly  imperfect  instructions.  Compared 
with  such  machines,  the  appliances  for  harvesting  in  the  stack, 
are  simplicity  itself.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  farmer  in  the 
district,  nor  any  farmer's  man,  who  would  not  be  able  after 
reading  the  instructions  which  accompany  each  set  of  appliances 
to  build  a  stack  with  the  proper  air-shafts,  to  connect  the 
ventilating  pipes  to  the  exhaust  fan,  and  to  regulate  the  heat 
by  means  of  a  thermometer  introduced  through  an  air  tube. 

As  regards  the  item  of  cost  the  appliances  may  be  said  to  be 
within  the  reach  of  even  the  smallest  farmer.  The  total  outlay 
necessary  for  successfully  dealing  with  half-a-dozen  moderate 
sized  stacks,  will  not  exceed  from  £15,  to  £20.  In  many  cases 
this  sum  will  be  more  than  saved  in  the  superior  condition  of 
the  hay  harvested  in  one  season,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
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an  exhaust  fan  will  last  a  man  for  his  lifetime,  and  in  all  human 
probability  cost  nothing  during  that  period  for  repairs,  it  will  be 
seen  at  how  small  a  cost  the  farmer  can  now  ensure  against  one 
great  danger  of  his  precarius  calling — the  imperfect  harvesting 
of  the  crops  which  providence  affords  him. 

I  may  be  permitted  here  to  indulge  in  one  personal  reference 
and  with  that  I  will  conclude  this  brief  imperfect  paper. 
I  have  been  oflScially  appointed  by  the  Committee  of  the  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Show,  to  publicly  illustrate  the  working 
of  the  new  system  of  haymaJdng  at  its  forthcoming  meeting  in 
Cardiff.  It  will  then  afford  me  pleasure  not  only  to  show  the 
system  in  operation,  but  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Red  Dragon 
any  fuller  information  in  reference  to  this  most  important 
agricultural  reform  which  they  may  desire. 

Charles  D.  Phillips. 
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By  the  Rev.  F.  Wagstaff,  F.R.H.S.,  Author  of  "  Odd 
Hours  wth  Odd  People,"  &c. 


I.— INTBODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS. 

What  is  sleep?  Why  do  we  dream?  To  answer  these 
questions  satisfactorily  would  require  volumes.  Almost  all  we 
know  of  sleep  is  that  it  is  a  condition  belonging  to  every 
animal  organism  possessed  of  a  high  nervous  development; 
something  that  is  brought  about  by  the  activities  of  that 
organism ;  and  something  which,  in  some  unexplained  manner, 
helps  to  restore  the  exhausted  energy  of  mind  and  muscle. 
Philosophers  have  discoursed  learnedly  on  the  subject,  but  they 
have  given  us  no  better  definitions  than  Shakespeare's  '^  gentle 
sleep,  nature's  soft  nurse,"  or  "  Young's  "  tired  nature's  sweet 
restorer,  balmy  sleep."  The  word  expresses  that  condition  which 
is  marked  by  a  cessation  of  certain  mental  manifestations ;  for 
it  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  the  body  sleeps.  It  is  the  brain 
only ;  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the  cerebrum^  or  fore  lobes  of 
the  brain ;  for  we  believe  the  lower  part  of  it,  that  which  imparts 
an  energy  to  the  breathing  and  to  blood  circulation,  is  never  in 
a  complete  sleep,  but  merely  in  a  state  of  languor,  or  rather  of 
repose,  sufficient  for  its  restoration;  if  it  were  to  sleep, 
death  would  be  the  result.  Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  his  "  Chapters 
on  Mental  Physiology,"  says,  "  Sleep  is  not  a  unity  of  state,  but 
a  series  of  fluctuating  conditions,  of  which  no  two  moments 
are  perhaps  strictly  alike."  The  muscles  are  only  partially 
quiescent ;  some,  as  in  breathing,  &c.,  are  certainly  in  a  state 
of  activity,  though  perhaps  somewhat  diminished,  and  the 
senses  are  not  altogether  lost,  except  in  the  profoundest  slumber. 
Dreams  are  mental  processes  carried  on  during  this  state  of 
unconsciousness  ;  and  around  the  questions  as  to  how  they  are 
caused,  whether  they  continue  during  the  whole  period  of  sleep, 
whether  they  are  influenced,  and  if  so  to  what  extent,  by  external 
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objects  and  other  similar  speculations,  great  numbers  of  learned 
authors  have  joined  issue,  fighting  battles  that  are  little,  if 
any,  nearer  solution  to-day  than  when  Cicero  wrote  his  De 
Divi/noMdne.  Many  have  contended  that  it  is  only  when  the 
senses  are  being  gradually  steeped  in  unconsciousness,  or  when 
they  are  awakening  from  that  state,  the  dreams  occur.  There 
is  a  curious  calcukition  made  by  an  old  writer  that  certain 
organs  or  senses  of  the  body  fall  asleep  at  regular  progressive 
periods ;  some,  therefore,  may  be  active  while  others  are  passive. 
In  dreamless  sleep  the  senses  fall  asleep  together.  Hence  the 
old  conceit  that  "  sleep  is  the  rest  of  the  spirits,  waking  their 
vehement  motion,  and  dreaming  their  tremulous  motion."  The 
notion  that  sound  sleep  is  dreamless  finds  expression  in  the 
remark  put  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  characters  in  Scott's 
"  Antiquary : "  "Eh,  sirs,  sic  weary  dreams  as  folk hae  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  before  they  win  to  the  long  sleep  and  the 
sound."  An  old  saying  has  it  that  "  morning  dreams  come 
true  ;"  which  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  the  state 
of  sleep  being  then  less  profound,  the  trains  of  thought 
suggested  follow  more  nearly  the  course  of  waking  associations, 
and  the  memory  retains  them,  while  earlier  and  more  confused 
dreams  are  wholly  lost  to  mind. 

It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  action  of  the  will  in  dreaming. 
The  essence  of  the  dream  is  that  it  is  uncontrolled ;  other  states 
are  not  dreaming.  Dr.  Johnson  related  that  he  had  once,  in  a 
dream,  a  contest  of  wit  with  some  other  person,  and  that  he  was 
very  much  mortified  by  imagining  that  his  opponent  had  the 
better  of  him.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  one  may  mark  here  the 
eflfect  of  sleep  in  weakening  the  power  of  reflection ;  for  had 
not  my  judgment  failed  me,  I  should  have  seen  that  the  wit  of 
this  supposed  antagonist,  by  whose  superiority  I  felt  myself 
depressed,  was  as  much  furnished  by  me  as  that  which  I  thought 
I  had  been  uttering  in  my  own  character."  It  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  consequences  of  entering  "  Dreamland  "  that 
we  seem  to  say  and  do  the  most  extraordinary  things,  and 
yet  are  not  astonished.  Even  the  most  sensitive  and  amiable 
persons  will  dream  that  they  have  committed  murder,  and  yet 
they  feel  no  remorse.  A  German  physician  philosophising 
on  his  own  dreams  relates  that  he  once  imagined  that  he  was 
being  burned  at  the  stake,  yet,  strange  to  say,  remained  uncon- 
cerned through  it  all,  and  actually  fancied  that  he  retained 
consciousness  even  after  he  was  nearly  converted  into  a  heap  of 
ashes.  These  cases  illustrate  Beattie's  remarks,  in  his  "  Essay- 
on  Truth,"  "  Sleep  has  a  wonderful  power  over  all  our  faculties. 
Sometimes  we  seem  to  have  lost  our  moral  fieiculty,  as  when  we 
dream  of  doing  that  without  scruple  or  remorse  which,  when 
awake,  we  could  not  bear  to  think  of.  Sometimes  memory  is 
extinguished ;  as  when  we  dream  of  conversing  with  mir  departed 
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friends  without  remembering  anything  of  their  death,  though 
it  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  striking  incidents  we  had  ever 
experienced,  and  is  seldom  or  never  out  of  our  thoughts  when 
we  are  awake." 

In  few  things  were  the  ancients  more  unanimous  than  their 
belief  in  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  dreams.  Their 
histories  are  full  of  them ;  and  some  of  their  first  philosophers 
specially  treat  of  their  prognostic  character.  Nor  can  this  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  when  it  is  considered  that,  notwithstanding 
the  innumerable  instances  in  which  dreams  are  nothing  but  the 
idlest  vagaries  of  fancy,  and  involve  the  most  whimsical  and 
trifling  absurdities,  important  anticipations  have  sometimes 
occurred  in  them  the  verification  of  which  is  beyond  all  reason- 
able doubt.  Between  dreams  and  subsequent  events  there  is 
occasionally  a  most  remarkable  coincidence.  To  persons  un- 
accustomed to  psychological  investigations,  and  to  those  whose 
views  of  the  connection  between  matter  and  mind,  and  the 
operation  and  influence  of  one  upon  the  other,  were  only 
partially  enlightened,  such  extraordinary  coincidences  presented 
themselves  in  the  aspect  of  supernatural  interpositions,  and 
everything  of  the  kind  was  viewed  as  indicative  of  the  will  of 
the  gods.  In  proportion,  however,  to  the  advance  of  science 
and  the  augmentation  of  the  number  of  well-attested  matters 
of  experience,  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  subject  of  dreaming ; 
and  though  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  phenomena  hitherto  con- 
fessedly only  parti^uly  developed,  and,  from  the  invincible 
mysteriousness  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  happen, 
never  to  be  fully  explained,  yet  much  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
it  was  involved  has  been  removed.  Observations  have  been 
collected  and  compared,  and  natural  causes  have  been  discovered, 
sufficient  to  account  for  effects  which,  in  the  absence  of  such 
knowledge,  must  have  been  ascribed  to  a  higher  source.  In 
many  instances  dreams  are  nothing  but  the  resuscitation  or 
revival  of  ideas  that  have  formerly  occupied  the  mind.  They 
may  not  be  re-embodied  in  precisely  the  same  elemental  com- 
binations. On  the  contrary,  they  rather  present  themselves  in 
all  kinds  of  heterogeneous  and  incoherent  associations.  But 
still,  when  recollected  and  subjected  to  a  strict  and  careful 
analysis,  such  dreams  may  be  clearly  referred  to  previous 
circumstances  in  the  history  of  the  individual.  Sometimes 
they  are  made  up  of  a  motley  group,  the  component  parts  of 
which  are  collected  from  certain  transactions  in  which  the 
dreamer  was  engaged  on  the  preceding  day;  at  other  times 
they  are  connected  with  events  which  transpired  at  an  earlier 
and  even  a  remote  period  of  life.  The  immediate  link  by 
which  they  are  connected,  or  the  operating  cause  of  the  repro- 
duction, may  seldom  be  discoverable ;  but  when,  by  the  aid  of 
memory,  a  comparison  has  been  instituted,  no  douht  wi  left  on 
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the  mind  respecting  the  relation  in  which  one  stands  to  the 
other. 

It  has  been  clearly  ascertained  that  certain  states  or  habits  of 
bodily  constitution,  certain  organic  disturbances,  a  change  of 
situation  or  posture,  and  other  external  circumstances  which 
make  impressions  on  the  senses,  not  only  exert  an  active 
influence  on  the  production  of  dreams,  but  stamp  a  discrimi- 
native peculiarity  of  character  on  their  phenomena.  Some  of 
these  circumstances  impart  to  them  a  vividness  and  distinctness 
which  invest  them  with  almost  the  reality  of  waking  existence ; 
others  produce  an  obscurity  in  which  the  images  are  but  dimly 
perceived.  Sometimes  dreams  are  of  the  most  pleasurable 
character ;  at  others,  they  are  characterised  by  all  that  is  horrible 
and  appalling.  Inimitably  graphic  is  the  description  given  of 
the  latter  cliws  in  the  Book  of  Job : — 

To  me  a  matter  was  secretly  conveyed  ; 

My  ear  perceived  a  whisper  of  it ; 

Amid  agitations  from  visions  of  the  night, 

When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men. 

Fear  came  upon  me  and  tromor  ; 

The  multitude  of  my  bones  trembled  ; 

A  spirit  passed  before  me ; 

The  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  on  end. 

It  stopped  : — but  I  could  not  discern  its  form  : 

A  figure  was  before  my  eyes. 

There  was  silence ;  then  I  heard  a  voice  : 

'*  Shall  man  be  just  before  God  ? 

Shall  man  be  pure  before  his  Maker  ?** 

Dr.  Eatto,  in  one  of  his  unpublished  papers,  divided  dieams 
into  three  classes.  "  First,  such  as  arise  from  repletion,  from 
recent  impressions,  or  from  intoxication  and  the  use  of  drugs,  as 
opium.  These  are  *  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad.'  These  are 
the  most  common  dreams,  and  they  are  in  general  so  gross, 
physical,  and  empty,  that  they  have  brought  discredit  on  dreams 
altogether.  These  are  the  vagabonds,  swindlers,  and  pickpockets 
in  the  society  of  dreams ;  but  why  should  the  whole  society  be 
counted  disreputable  for  their  sakes  ?  Second,  dreams  which 
seem  to  proceed  from  the  immediate  influence  of  a  supernatural 
agent.  I  am  suflSciently  aware  that  this  will  be  called  fanatical. 
Be  it  so.  I  am  inquiring  after  truth ;  and  I  will  take  it  under 
whatever  form  it  appears  to  me.  Eeason,  Scripture,  and 
experience  teach  that  there  are  dreams  proceeding  from  such 
influence  on  the  mind  in  sleep.  Under  a  third  class  may  be 
arranged  dreams  which  are  prospective,  ftiture,  and  prophetic. 
Of  these  there  is  less  distinct  knowledge.  There  is  no  room  for 
mystical  interpretation  in  them.  They  picture  out  exactly  the 
persons  who  shall  be  seen,  and  the  circumstances  which  shall 
occiu" ;  but  they  seem  unmeaning,  because  they  have  no  relation 
to  any  previous  experience,  and  are,  therefore,  not  recognised  as 
having  any  personsd  relationship  to  ourselves  till  the  persons 
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are  seen  and  the  circumstances  occur.  I  do  not  suppose  these 
dreams  at  all  peculiar  to  myself.  Most  people  must  have  had 
dreams  which,  in  the  same  manner^  exhibit  in  regular  conca- 
tenation, the  history  of  their  lives  and  their  connections  in  life ; 
but  in  the  intervening  period,  the  bustle  and  hurry  of  daily 
circumstances  obliterate  them  from  the  mind,  and  prevent  that 
recognition  which  might  be  otherwise  obtained." 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  any  of  the  beliefs  expressed 
by  the  writers  whom  we  may  quote,  or  indeed  endorsing  any 
particular  theory  on  the  subject,  it  has  occurred  to  us  that  a 
series  of  articles  glancing  at  the  whole  subject^  includinc;  a 
relation  of  dreams  that  have  been  singularly  fulfilled,  or  that 
have  led  to  the  detection  of  crime,  and  comprising  some 
references  to  double  consciousness,  second  sight,  somnambulism, 
and  other  kindred  matters,  may  prove  interesting  to  the  reader. 

(To  he  contmued,) 
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In  the  age  of  Shakespeare  the  different  races  and  nationalities 
of  our  island  were  rapidly  tending  towards  unity.  A  common 
religious  revolution  had  just  stirred  men's  minds  throughout 
both  kingdoms ;  Englishmen,  Welshmen,  and  Scotchmen  had 
been  knit  together  in  the  brotherhood  of  Protestantism.  A 
common  danger  threatened  all  alike  when  Spain  sent  forth  the 
Armada  to  restore  the  Papal  power,  and,  to  foster  still  more  the 
friendship  of  the  peoples,  a  queen  of  the  Welsh  house  of  Tudor 
sat  upon  the  English  throne,  to  be  succeeded  during  Shake- 
speare's lifetime  by  a  King  of  Scotland.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
time  for  uprooting  old  feuds  and  antipathies,  and  for  cultivating 
in  their  stead  new  feelings  of  friendliness.  No  one  was  better 
suited  by  the  constitution  of  his  genius  to  aid  in  this  good  work 
than  Shakespeare,  uniting,  as  he  did  in  a  high  degree,  the  two 
qualities  of  an  intense  patriotism  and  a  wide-embracing 
sympathy  with  mankind  in  general. 

"  He  best  will  love  the  race  of  man 
Who  loves  his  native  country  best,'' 

is  a  maxim  well  attested  by  the  writings  of  our  greatest  poet. 
It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  he  has  given  us  pictures  of  Welsh 
character,  drawn  with  sympathy  and  kindliness,  no  less  than 
with  particular  carefulness  and  accuracy  of  touch. 

Before  examining  the  finished  portraits,  it  may  be  well  to 
cast  a  glance  at  two  slighter  sketches  in  the  characters  of 
Eichmond  and  Glendower.  In  the  play  of  "Richard  III.," 
Richmond,  the  champion  of  God,  the  destined  avenger,  shines 
as  the  one  bright  form  amid  the  general  wickedness,  just  as  in 
some  of  Dore's  pictures  one  bright  spot  gains  its  prominence 
from  the  blackness  of  the  surrounding  gloom,  which  it  in  turn 
intensifies.  But  details  are  altogether  wanting,  and  although 
in  our  annals  this  prince  appears  as  a  thorough  Welshman  in 
disposition,  Shakespeare  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
out  this  feature.  With  Glendower,  however,  the  case  is 
different ;  he  stands  forth  from  the  canvas  with  the  national 
virtues  and  failings  clearly  portrayed.     He  is  far  firom  being  the 
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mere  foil  to  Hotspur,  the  exaggerated  monstrosity  which  some 
would  seem  to  consider  him.  Thoroughly  Celtic  in  his 
romantic  imagination,  and  in  his  love  of  music,  he  is  for  all 
that  no  mere  fantastic  visionary.  The  dread  which  he  inspires 
in  the  minds  of  the  English  proves  his  worthiness  of  the  rank 
of  a  national  hero.  The  care-burdened  Henry,  "the  subtle 
king,"  who,  with  calm  perseverance,  is  establishing  the  throne 
he  has  won  by  crime,  and  whose  every  word  is  carefully 
weighed  before  it  is  uttered,  loses  his  wonted  equanimity  when 
he  mentions  Grlendower's  name,  and  yields  to  a  burst  of 
impatience  generally  foreign  to  his  nature. 

The  same  hate  and  terror  are  breathed  in  the  words  of  his 
subjects.  Hotspur,  the  paragon  of  chivalry,  is  the  only  one  who 
can  speak  of  the  foe  with  calmness,  and  the  respect  which  he 
shows  by  terming  him  "  great  Grlendower  "  is  no  less  significant 
a  tribute  to  the  commanding  character  of  the  hero  than  is  the 
rabid  abuse  of  such  men  as  Falstaflf.  When  Glendower  and 
Hotspur  meet,  the  Welshman  appears  to  advantage  beside  the 
hero  of  England.  The  practical  Teuton  is  impatient  at  contact 
with  the  imaginative  Celt,  and  frets  and  fumes  most  discour- 
teously at  his  pretensions  to  supernatural  power;  whereas 
Grlendower  restrains  his  natural  indignation  at  such  treatment, 
and  even  gives  up  to  Hotspur  the  point  in  dispute  on  his 
petulant  outburst  of  temper  respecting  the  division  of  the  land. 
It  is  the  old  story,  so  often  repeated  in  history,  that  Celt  cannot 
understand  Teuton  and  Teuton  cannot  endure  Celt.  '  Happily 
these  feelings  now  exist  no  longer  between  Englishmen  and 
Welshmen,  but  can  we  say  the  same  of  England's  relations  with 
Ireland  ?  Teutonic  prejudice  curiously  reappears  in  the  best  of 
Shakespeare's  commentators  in  his  criticisms  on  this  scene  ;  to 
Gervinus  Grlendower  appears  but  a  vainglorious  braggart.  It  is 
only  Shakespeare  that  can  calmly  put  so  extreme  a  type  of  the 
Celtic  nature  side  by  side  with  the  Teuton  without  doing 
injustice  to  either ;  for  as  he  shows  Hotspur  to  blame  at  their 
meeting,  so  he  hints  afterwards  that  his  rudeness  was,  after  all, 
not  wholly  inexcusable  but  partially  justified  by  events,  for  at 
the  critical  battle  Glendower  is  found  wanting, — ^'  he  comes 
not,  o'er-ruled  by  prophecies.*' 

Such  a  character  as  this  partakes  of  the  mythic  element  and 
gains  in  sublimity  from  the  mists  which  shroud  the  distant 
past;  but  the  two  Welsh  characters  which  Shakespeare  has 
depicted  with  more  minuteness  of  detail.  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and 
Fluellen,  are  essentially  modem.  It  is  true  that  the  dramatist 
has  made  them  contemporaries  of  the  great  Glendower,  but  in 
their  manner  and  in  their  very  quaintness  and  pedantry  they 
are  men  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Sir  Hugh  and  Fluellen  are 
no  weird,  mysterious  heroes,  they  are  men  like  ourselves,  the^ 
are  our  friends,  we  can  understand  them,  can  sympathise  ^ 
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them;  nay,  we  may  think  that  we  have  met  at  least  their 
friends  and  relations.  Yet  we  should  probably  err  if  we  supposed 
that  either  was  drawn  from  life.  There  was,  we  are  told,  a  school- 
master of  Welsh  birth  at  Stratford  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  but 
though  some  of  Sir  Hugh's  peculiarities  may  possibly  thereby 
have  been  suggested  to  the  dramatist,  it  is  not  the  wont  of  a 
supreme  artist  to  embody  real  living  characters  in  his  works, 
for  nothing;  is  so  unreal  as  the  realistic.  One  of  our  authoresses, 
who  has  often  been  suspected  of  borrowing  her  characters  from 
real  life,  has  told  us  that  only  one  was  so  borrowed,  and  that 
one  was  universaUy  pronounced  to  be  impossible.  Yet  Fluellen 
and  Sir  Hugh  still  live  indeed  in  a  very  real  sense  in  the  Welsh 
race,  aye,  and  will  live  so  long  as  the  Welsh  heart  is  sound,  and 
its  aifections  are  quick  and  fervent. 

Sir  Hugh  Evans  is  a  Welshman  of  quite  a  different  type  from 
the  refined  and  chivalrous  Fluellen.  He  is  a  man  of  more 
common  mould ;  his  talk,  if  not  exactly  "  of  bullocks,"  is  not  of 
much  more  exalted  subjects.  His  highest  ambition  is  to  be  the 
oracle  of  the  town  in  which  he  is  schoolmaster ;  he  is  fond  of 
popularity  and  will  readily  do  little  kindnesses  for  his  friends, 
will  negotiate  matches  for  their  daughters,  and  will  settle 
differences  that  threaten  to  be  serious ;  nor  is  he  by  any  means 
loth  to  enjoy  a  good  dinner  at  some  kind  neighbour's  expense. 
Indeed  this  last  matter  is  far  from  being  either  the  last  or  the 
least  part  of  the  worthy  schoolmaster's  ambition.  We  can  see 
him,  a  little  manprobably, 

''Of  purple  cheer, 
A  rosy  maxk,  right  plump  to  see,*' 

as  he  bustles  away  with  undignified  haste  when  he  is  told  that 
dinner  is  waiting,  exclaiming  ^^  Od's  plessed  will,  I  will  not  be 
absence  at  the  grace ; "  or  as  he  bids  Simple  be  gone  with  the 
letter,  remarking  the  while  with  due  gravity,  ^  I  will  make  an 
end  of  my  dinner,  there's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come."  Dinner 
is  his  chief  pleasure,  but  he  will  condescend  to  "  make  two  in 
the  company  "  at  breakfast  whenever  an  eligible  chance  offers, 
and  so  lively  at  all  times  are  his  reminiscences  of  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  that  he  borrows  his  metaphors  from  his  food.  But 
richly  comic  as  the  character  is,  it  is  the  work  of  no  unkindly 
artist,  there  is  no  acidity  in  the  humour.  The  parson  has  his 
weaknesses,  but  he  is  evidently  a  popular  personage  in  his  town, 
and  deservedly  so,  for  it  is  his  kindness  of  heart  that  makes  him 
beloved ;  his  vanity  is  innocent,  and  fondness  for  a  good  dinner 
is  so  common  a  failing  that  it  has  been  excused  in  all  ages« 
We  laugh  as  the  action  of  the  play  progresses,  but  we  laugh 
vdtk  Sir  Hugh  rather  than  at  him ;  the  object  of  our  ridicule  is 
the  scoundrel  Falstaff.  For  there  is  a  vein  of  shrewdness 
mixed  with  Sir  Hugh's  simplicity  that  prevents  him  from  being 
ridiculous,  and  it  is  precisely  in  the  accurate  conception  of  this 
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point  that  the  merit  of  the  dramatist  lies ;  for  this  shrewdness 
is  the  shrewdness  of  a  Welshman,  and  essentially  different  in 
kind  from  English  shrewdness  or  Scotch  "  canniness."  When 
the  host  of  the  G-arter  plays  a  trick  on  him  and  Dr.  Caius,  the 
Welshman  detects  it  sooner  than  the  volatile  Frenchman  and 
reasons  with  the  latter,  "  let  us  not  be  laughing-stocks  to  other 
men's  humours  ; "  and  severe  is  the  revenge  that  he  plans  and 
eventually  executes  upon  the  unfortunate  trickster.  Evidently, 
notwithstanding  his  geniality,  it  is  dangerous  to  affront  him 
seriously,  and  herein,  perhaps,  we  may  recognise  another  Celtic 
trait.  If  his  tongue  is  ever  wagging,  he  certainly  keeps  his 
eyes  open  better  than  his  companions ;  his  attentive  observation 
nearly  discovers  the  secret  of  Falstaff's  disguise  as  the  old  witch 
of  Brentford,  for  he  alone  spies  the  beard  imder  the  muffler. 
What,  too,  can  be  more  charming  than  the  tact  with  which  he 
soothes  the  anxiety  of  Mistress  Page  respecting  the  progress  of 
her  backward  boy  "  at  his  book,"  when,  after  putting  the 
unfortunate  William  through  a  very  elementary  examination,  he 
assures  her  that  "  he  has  a  good  sprag  memory,"  and  sends  the 
fond  mother  away  well  satisfied  with  her  boy's  knowledge  and 
not  less  with  the  schoolmaster's  ability  ?  Happy  indeed  the 
schoolmaster  that  has  Sir  Hugh's  knack  of  satisfying  parents  ! 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  William  went  away  as  well 
satisfied  as  his  mother;  Sir  Hugh  had  craftily  stopped  his 
questions  when  he  failed  to  elicit  answers,  and  the  pleasantry 
with  which  he  had  admonished  the  boy  respecting  his  "  quies, 
quaes,  and  quods  "  was  probably  not  altogether  lost  upon  its 
subject.  The  after-scenes  between  the  humorous  schoolmaster 
and  the  backward  pupil  are  not  recorded  in  history,  but  the  gap 
can  readily  be  filled  up  by  the  imagination. 

In  Fluellen  we  meet  with  a  much  nobler  and  more  refined 
character  than  "  dear  peace-making,  match-making  Sir  Hugh," 
as  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  styles  that  worthy.  He  is  a  model  of  a 
high-spirited  and  valorous  gentleman,  and  his  sterling  worth 
cannot  be  concealed  from  a  discriminating  mind  either  by  his 
pedantry  or  his  quaint  simplicity.  The  former  was  a  fashionable 
fault  among  the  best  scholars  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  whole 
books  are  disfigured  by  it,  and  it  formed  one  of  the  chief 
constituents  in  the  folly  of  euphuism.  Let  such  a  passage  as 
Hephaestion's  long  exhortation  to  Alexander  in  liilly's  play  of 
Campaspe  be  put  beside  Fluellen's  famous  parallel  of  Monmouth 
with  Macedon,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  former  passage, 
written  in  all  seriousness  by  the  author,  is  almost  if  not  quite 
as  grotesque  to  modem  taste  as  the  latter.  Fluellen's  simplicity 
is  but  the  natural  simplicity  of  a  man  nurtured  in  a  remote 
district  such  as  Wales  then  was.  The  better  class  at  least 
among  an  audience  of  Shakespeare's  own  time  would  more  easily 
mdei^tMd  thau  we  c^q  now  how  such  pgculianties  qquM  bd 
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united  with  rare  and  lofty  qualities,  and  their  amusement  would 
be  tempered  by  respect.  Nor  have  good  actors  who  have  played 
the  part  failed  to  treat  it  as  substantially  a  serious  part.  Those 
who  deem  Fluellen  to  be  a  mere  simpleton,  introduced  to 
make  the  groundlings  laugh,  make  a  like  mistake  to  that  of 
ancient  Pistol,  and  desinvo  a  like  punishment ;  the  nobler 
cliaracters  of  the  play,  Henry  V.  and  Gower,  treat  him  at 
all  times  with  due  respect. 

*•  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion, 

[jThere  in  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welshman/' 

is  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  king.  The  prejudice  of  the 
good  soldier  for  "  the  disciplines  of  the  Roman  wars  "  must  not 
make  us  blind  to  the  carefulness  for  discipline  which  he  dis- 
played himself ;  we  must  not  pass  by  unheeded  his  refusal  to 
intercede  for  Bardolph,  because  ''  discipline  ought  to  be  used"  ; 
his  anger  with  the  skulking  cowards  who  were  hanging  back 
from  the  assault;  his  careful  admonition  to  Gower  to  keep 
silence  in  the  cam]),  even  though  the  enemy  were  "a  prating 
coxcomb" ;  and  his  vehement  contempt  and  indignation  when  the 
French  so  brutally  violated  "  the  law  of  arms  "  as  to  massacre 
the  boys  with  the  baggage.  Though  he  is  as  "hot  as  gun- 
powder "  to  resent  an  afiVont  he  will  not  ])unish  Pistol  at  an 
inopportune  moment  nor  quarrel  with  Macmorris  when  military 
business  is  pressing.  How  noble,  too,  he  appears  beside  the 
irrational  and  violent  Irishman,  when  he  offers  to  discuss  mat- 
ters of  discipline  with  him !  Like  Glendower,  he  can  keep  his 
hot  temper  under  restraint,  whereas  Macmorris  rants  and  raves 
without  any  cause.  Alas  1  some  may  think  as  they  read  his 
speeches  that  the  race  of  the  Macmorrises  is*  not  yet  extinct  1 
Parallel  to  this  contrast  between  Welshmen  and  Irishmen  in 
"  Henry  V."  is  that  between  Welshmen  and  Frenchmen  in  the 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  where  Dr.  Caius  is  a  mere  foil  to 
Sir  Hugh  Evans.  Again  Shakespeare  puts  some  very  bitter 
words  respecting  the  "  rough  rug-headed  kerns  "  of  Ireland  in 
theTmouth  of  his  Bichard  II.,  and  the  failings  of  the  French 
national  character  are  set  forth  with  no  sparing  hand  in  the 
play  of  "  Henry  V."  and  other  places.  It  would  certainly  appear 
that  the  dramatist  had  not  the  same  friendly  regard  for  the 
Irish  and  French  as  he  had  for  the  kindred  (though  in  some 
respects  widely  different;  Celtic  or  Ibero-Celtic  race  of  Wales- 
No  doubt  he  considered  France  as  the  national  enemy  of 
England,  and  felt  at  liberty  to  satirize  her  accordingly ;  and  the 
disturbances  in  Ireland  during  Elizabeth's  reign  may  partially 
account  for  his  unfavom-able  estimate  of  the  Irish  character. 
Yet  these  exceptions  do  not  really  militate  against  our  belief  in 
our  great  poet's  "  love  of  the  race  of  man  " ;  we  have  seen  how 
he  could  in  the  case  of  Glendower  sympathise  with  an  extreme 
Celtic  type,  and  the  knowledge  of  character  evinced  in  every 
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page  of  his  works  could  not  have  been  gained  without  the 
possession  of  broad  and  genial  sympathies.  His  name  would 
not  otherwise  have  commanded  the  love  and  reverence  of 
Europe.  If  he  did  not  regard  the  French  and  Irish  with 
friendliness,  it  was  not  that  he  loved  man  less,  but  that  he 
gave  his  coimtry  the  first  place  in  his  affections,  and  he  looked 
upon  those  two  races  as  hostile  to  his  country.  There  was 
nothing  to  check  his  love  for  Wales,  and  to  her  he  has  done 
full  justice. 

But  there  is  another  featm-e  in  Fluellen's  character  for  which 
all  Welshmen,  and  Englishmen  too,  will  love  him  —his  passionate 
love  of  the  Principality.  Shakespeare  must  have  known  Welsh- 
men well  to  paint  their  nature  so  truly.  How  proud  Fluellen 
is  of  his  king,  because  he  is  a  Welshman  ;  he  draws  upon  his 
imagination,  a  Welshman's  poetical  imagination,  to  find  a 
parallel  between  him  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and  he  cannot 
but  bring  in  Monmouth  and  the  Wye !  Critics  often  pass  by 
this  point  as  merely  an  amusing  example  of  far-fetched 
analogies,  and  fail  to  see  why  Fluellen  drew  such  an  analogy, 
namely,  to  glorify  his  native  country.  "All  the  water  in 
Wye,"  he  says,  "  cannot  wash  your  majesty's  Welsh  plood  out 
of  your  body."  He  rejoices  that  this  king  of  Welsh  birth  has 
proved  so  good  a  man  at  last.  He  seems  to  have  sorrowed  over 
the  reports  of  the  wildness  of  his  early  days,  but  now  "  his 
majesty  is  an  honest  man."  "  Harry  INIonmouth,  being  in  his 
right  wits  and  good  judgments,  has  turned  away"  his  evil 
genius.  Sir  John  Falstaff.  How  he  triumphs,  too,  in  the 
prowess  of  his  countrymen, — "  The  Welshmen  did  good  service 
in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,"  and  he  does  not  fail  to 
remind  the  king  of  his  obligation  to  wear  the  leek  on  Saint 
David's  Day.  Simple,  loyal  gentleman  as  he  is,  Wales  may 
well  thank  Shakespeare  for  having  given  it  so  good  a  model  of 
a  high-spirited  Welshman.  May  his  posterity  never  die  out ! 
As  times  change,  the  simplicity  and  pedantry  of  the  Welsh 
character  pass  away  through  the  opening  up  of  communications 
between  even  the  remotest  recesses  of  the  Principality  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  well  will  it  be  for  Wales  while 
it  retains  men  of  the  sterling  worth  and  shrewdness  of  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  and  of  the  high  spirit,  loyalty,  and  patriotism  of 
Fluellen, 

E.  J.  Newell. 
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HOW  WE  FLOATED  AN  EISTEDDFOD. 


Conclusion. 

I  shall  never  forget  it.  We  had  produced  a  big  poster  for 
the  walls,  with  the  names  of  the  Committee  upon  it.  It  was 
the  first  time  Shenkin  o'r  Cwm  had  seen  his  name  in  print, 
and  the  way  he  gazed  at  it,  and  stepped  back  a  distance  to  see 
how  it  looked,  and  finally  carried  away  a  copy  to  show  his  boy  I 
— No,  I  shall  never  forget  it.  He  was  proud  that  day  ;  but 
there  was  a  prouder  moment  yet  to  come,  the  day  of  the 
Eisteddfod  ;  and  towards  its  success  we  worked  with  a  will. 

"  Two  ways  in  working  ship,"  said  Dewi  Lampeter,  "  right 
way,  and  wrong  way.  Thing  is  to  find  the  right.  You  want 
to  help  a  man  who  is  in  trouble,  or  poor,  but  who  is  too  proud 
to  go  round  with  his  hat ;  start  a  testimonial.  You  want  to 
help  a  chapel ;  have  a  tea  party.  You  want  to  give  Jones  a 
horse  instead  of  one  he  was  lose  ;  have  a  raffle." 

This  was  said  at  one  of  our  meetings,  whereupon  Davydd 
Mawr,  who  only  spoke  bad  English  when  he  had  too  much 
pine-apple,  said  "Name  o'dyn,  Dewi,  why  you  not  sail  straight, 
man?  What  raffles,  tea  parties,  or  dead-horses  to  do  with 
Eisteddfod?" 

"  A  good  deal,"  rejoined  Dewi ;  "  they  show  the  way.  You 
want  to  float  Eisteddfod.  Well,  you  must  have  patrons. 
Squire  Morgan  in  chair ;  he  will  take  a  lot  of  tickets.  The 
Vicar  come,  the  ladies  come.  They  don't  care  about  Eistedd- 
fod, or  singing,  or  poetry;  they  like  to  show  their  purty 
dresses,  and  to  put  medals  on  the  successful  competitors.  It 
looks  nice  to  see  in  newspaper — *  Prize  won  by  Eos  Cynon. 
Decorated  by  Miss  Morgan.'  Get  lots  of  patrons,  say  I,"  at 
which  there  was  a  general  murmur  of  satisfaction. 

I  think  we  managed  the  patronage  list  well.  It  fell  to  my 
lot  to  solicit  Squire  Morgan.  "  What  was  the  object  of  the 
Eisteddfod?"  said  he.  "  To  preserve  the  old  institution,"  said  I. 
"  They  have  nothing  like  it  in  England,"  I  added.  "  It  brings 
out  the  bards."  "  Humph,"  said  he.  "  I  have  got  a  ba«i 
amongst  my  labourers,  and  he  is  the  laziest  hand  of  the  lot." 
"  But  he  is  the  steadiest,  I'll  warrant  ?  "  "  Yes ;  he  is  a  sober 
fellow."  «*Andthehonestest?"  *^  Well,  yes,  Td  trust  him,  tfeough 
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the  beggar  would  steal  poetry,  I  believe ;  but  he's  con- 
foundedly lazy."  "Yet,  Squire,  you  mustn't  think  of  individuals; 
it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  every  large 
landed  proprietor  helps  these  Eisteddfodau.  You  are  the 
master  here,  and  without  you  we  cannot  go  on.  When  it  is 
known  that  Squire  Morgan  is  our  patron,  we  shall  have  a  good 
house.  People  will  say  then,  *Ah,  he  is  a  true  Welshman,  one  of 
the  old  families;  what  he  thinks  is  right,  must  be  right;" 
**  WeU,  there  is  a  good  deal  in  what  you  say,"  said  the  Squire, 
who  came  into  his  property  by  purchase,  and  was  reputed  to 
have  kept  a  "  tommy  shop  "  in  the  North,  and  made  his  money 
when  one  of  the  railways  was  in  process  of  constiiiction.  "  I 
suppose  you  want  a  five-pound  note,  and  here  it  is  " — giving  me 
a  cheque.  I  had  three  cheers  for  that  when  I  reported  my  good 
fortune,  especially  as  the  Squire  bought  a  lot  of  tickets  as  well. 

The  patron  secured,  we  had  next  to  look  out  for  a  conductor. 
Naturally  enough,  two  or  three  of  the  Committee  had  their 
special  favourites.  "  Gwilym  o'r  Avon  is  our  man,"  said  Dewi ; 
"  he  will  sing  and  recite  between  the  pieces,  and  he  has  a  voice 
like  a  bull.     Takes  well  with  Bhondda  boys." 

**  He  isn't  safe,"  said  Davydd  Mawr ;  "  if  he  gets  amongst  the 
bards  the  night  before  it  is  all  up.  I  remember  once  he 
was  chosen  conduptor  for  an  Eisteddfod,  and  when  the  time 
came,  and  he  didn't  show  up,  they  found  him  with  his  feet  in 
hot  water  and  a  wet  cloth  about  his  head,  and  after  all  he 
couldn't  come  up  to  the  scratch." 

"  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  Doctor  Pryce  ?  " 

"  No,"  objected  another,  "the  Doctor  thinks  that  no  one  has 
any  good  in  him  unless  he  is  a  Welshman  ;  and  we  are  getting 
a  mixed  up  family  now,  and  must  have  some  regard  for  our 
English  friends.  Why,  at  one  Eisteddfod,  he  said  the  way  to 
beat  the  English  was  to  marry  English  wives  with  fortunes,  and 
get  hold  of  their  money  that  way.  The  English  don't  like 
that." 

"  I  know  the  man  for  us,"  cried  Shenkin,  "  Gwilym  Sais ! 
He's  half-and-half.  Splendid  bard,  fine  pregethwr.  Hear  him 
when  he  is  in  the  *  hwyl." 

"He'll  do,"  cried  Llewelyn ;  "  he  is  a  fine  actor,  never  lets  his 
feelings  master  him.  I  heard  him  once  put  the  whole  congre- 
gation into  tears.  They  broke  down  to  a  man,  to  a  woman,  to 
a  child.  I  went  to  the  deacon's  liouse  after  the  sermon,  and 
thought  he  would  be  in  bed,  broke  down  like  the  rest.  Bless 
you,  there  he  was,  with  a  long  pipe  and  a  glass  of  hot  brandy 
and  water ;  and  didn't  he  tell  some  rich  anecdotes — Christmas 
Evans  and  the  goose,  and  a  lot  of  others !  It  was  as  good  as  a 
play." 

This  decided  us.  We  wanted  a  man  of  good  dramatic  power, 
and  Gwilym  Sais  was  engaged.     Shenkin  o'r  Gwm,  who  had  got 
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the  "  bill "  posted  up  in  bis  room,  volunteered  to  accommodate 
Gwilym.  Other,  bards  and  judges  were  billeted  off  amongst 
the  rest  of  us.  But  it  was  agreed  that  the  night  before  the 
Eisteddfod  we  should  invite  all  of  them  to  our  usual  meeting 
place.  And  that  night  was  the  warmest  I  ever  knew  I  Some 
people  deny  that  the  Welsh  have  any  keen  sense  of  humour. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake.  They  revel  in  it^  and  are 
capital  hands  at  telling  anecdotes  and  quoting  witticisms. 
Some  of  the  tales  told  at  this  gathering  were  rather  broad,  it  is 
true ;  but  then,  didn't  they  hit  oflF  the  character  of  the  persons 
described  !  They  were  pictured  to  the  life.  Oddities,  man- 
nerisms, droll  ways,  looks,  were  rendered  so  well  that  we  were 
kept  in  a  constant  roar.  I  don't  believe  we  arranged  a  single 
thing  for  the  gathering  of  the  morrow.  We  enjoyed  the 
present.  Dewi,  as  secretary,  had  to  look  after  the  business. 
One  of  the  anecdotes  I  will  tell. 

Three  worthy  ministers,  so  said  the  narrator,  had  gone 
begging  in  England  for  their  chapel,  and,  having  to  leave 
Bristol  by  the  packet  for  Cardiff,  got  up  early  one  morning 
to  be  in  time.  One  of  them  was  very  stout,  and  could  not 
walk  well,  and  cabs  could  not  be  had.  They  puffed  away  down 
the  long  road,  but,  do  what  they  could,  time  was  passing 
rapidly,  and  the  chances  were  against  their  catching  the  boat. 
Luckily,  a  donkey-cart  was  espied,  and  a  bargain  quickly  driven 
to  take  the  stout  brother  down  to  the  boat.  No  sooner  said 
than  done ;  the  donkey-cart  was  backed  to  the  pavement,  in 
went  the  ponderous  load,  and — up  went  the  donkey,  pawing 
the  air  wildly.     They  lost  the  packet. 

Outsiders,  looking  at  the  long  beards  and  high  foreheads  of 
the  judges,  naturally  think  that  the  sages  are  so  immersed  in 
learning  as  to  be  above  these  little  relaxations.  Not  they,  and 
they  are  all  the  wiser  and  better  for  it. 

Well,  the  day  came  at  last — the  day  of  our  Eisteddfod.  We 
had  got  a  large  picture  of  a  goat.  It  was  Croomp's  goat,  the 
little  farmer's ;  and  an  immense  leek,  wonderfully  well  done  by 
Bill  Jones,  the  painter,  who  had  been  an  awful  fellow  to  drink, 
but  took  to  "srub"  and  peppermint,  and  got  thinner  and  better 
after ;  and  Bill  did  also  some  of  the  mottoes,  "Hen  Gwlad,"  and 
such  like,  and  the  place  looked  quite  imposing.  Fortunately, 
the  day  was  a  beautiful  one,  and  didn't  the  people  pour  in  f]X)m 
every  quarter !  Dewi  was  a  proud  man  as  he  walked  in  arm-in- 
arm with  the  Squire  ;  and  we  were  all  more  or  less  proud — we, 
the  Committee — in  bringing  in  our  various  judges.  People 
stood  in  crowds  by  the  door,  and  every  now  and  then  you'd 
hear,  "  There,  that's  him,  that's  Grwilym  ap  Shone ;"  and  Gwilym 
would  straighten  himself  a  bit.  "  Who's  Gwilym  ap  Shone  ?  " 
I  overheard  a  small  commercial  traveller  say,  a  fellow  dealing,  I 
dare  say,  in  peppermint  drops.   «  What's  he  done  ?  Who  ^^^'^ 
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"  What's  he  done  ?  "  said  a  native,  looking  daggers.  "  Didn't 
he  write  the  Awdl  on  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n  ?  Wasn't  he  the 
winner  of  the  great  chair  prize  in  Sixty-four?"  and  the  small 
commercial  was  sat  upon. 

We  held  Gorsedd  out  in  a  field  close  ^,  and  it  was  trying. 
Bards  are  often  bald ;  many  of  us  were.  The  sun  was  strong, 
and  a  vagabond  of  a  wasp  wovld  settle  down  on  the  shiny, 
moist  heads,  do  what  one  could.  I  well  remember  Dewi 
endeavouring  to  dodge  it,  as  both  hands  were  occupied  with  the 
sword.  It  was  vexing  to  him,  but  real  fun  to  the  rest,  especially 
the  crowd  of  tinkers  and  tailors,  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  looked 
upon  it  all  as  a  great  joke.  What  should  they  know  about 
Gorsedd!  Perhaps  it  was  a  mistake  to  have  a  volunteer's 
sword,  and  to  employ  Watkin  Sparks,  of  the  temperance  band, 
to  blow  a  trimipet.  It  took  off,  as  Ted  Bryan  said,  the  anshint 
anshintness  of  the  whole  thing. 

"  Now,  Sparks,"  said  a  rude  boy,  "  blow  again,  old  one ! "  and 
Watkin  tried  hard  to  catch  him  round  the  circle,  but  couldn't. 

Yes,  that  was  a  mistake.  But  when  we  all  had  assembled, 
the  chairman  was  in  his  place,  and  the  judges  in  theirs,  and 
every  comer  of  the  building  was  crowded,  things  went  on  well. 
It  was  warm,  and  the  ventilation  was  not  particularly  good ; 
but  the  singing  was  splendid.  Then  the  competitions  were 
keen,  in  essays  and  poetry  especially,  though  I  must  say,  who  am 
a  jud^e,  and  a  little  up  to  these  things,  that  a  good  many  ought 
to  have  been  called  translations.  The  old  plan  used  to  be  to  get 
an  English  essay,  and  translate  it.  Few  judges  could  detect  it, 
and,  as  Jones  o'  Llangollen  used  to  say,  if  it  was  translated  back 
again  even  the  old  gentleman  wouldn't  find  it  out. 

Another  old  custom — of  course,  we  don't  do  these  things  now 
— was  for  a  clever  bard  to  help  a  new  beginner.  I  know  one 
case  where  a  bard  wrote  a  piece,  gave  it  to  another  to  copy, 
allowed  him  to  sign  his  name  to  it,  then  acted  as  judge,  awarded 
it  the  prize,  and  divided  the  spoil  I  I  never  heard  of  but  one 
case,  and  hope  I  never  shall  of  another. 

The  singing  by  the  choirs  was  grand.  You  wouldn't  think, 
to  see  them  outside  larking  with  one  another,  that  they  could 
do  anything  so  divine  ;  but  they  did  ;  collier  boys,  tip  girls — 
you'd  have  thought  them  angels.  Then  when  they  had  finished, 
the  angels  got  larking ;  and  didn't  they  smoke  I  Then,  when 
the  turn  of  the  others  came,  in  they  would  crowd  again,  and 
judge  their  rivals.  "  Prize  divided  "  settled  the  contest.  It  is 
always  pleasanter  and  easier  for  the  judge  who  can  point  out 
merits  here,  demerits  there,  contrast  the  choirs,  keep  them  both 
in  suspense,  and  then  speak  of  them  as  being  both  so  good  and 
equal  that  he  must  divide  the  prize. 

It  was  all  over  at  last,  the  concert-  at  the  close,  the  putting 
out  the  light,  the  going  away  home.     Our  treasurer  had  the 
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cash  and  Dewi  the  tickets.  Next  day  we  met  and  examined 
the  accounts,  the  printing  bills,  advertising,  judges,  prizes. 
Well,  it  left  us  four  pounds  fifteen,  and  we  had  paid  Dewi  and 
Gwylim  Du,  and  with  the  remainder  had  a  supper. 

"  I  like  'steddfod,"  said  Dewi,  rather  thickly,  on  the  night 
of  the  supper,  and  he  spoke  it  with  as  much  unction  as  if  it  had 
been  something  good  to  eat ;  *^  and  if  you  and  the  others  like, 
well  try  again." 

I  cannot  say  for  certain  whether  we  shall,  but  it  is  under 
consideration  to  have  one  on  a  grander  scale,  and  get  dresses 
for  the  Committee,  so  as  to  look  like  Druids.  This  and  a  con- 
cert of  harps  ought  to  draw.  Squire  Morgan,  who  is  a  practical 
man,  has  been  making  a  dust  about  the  results  of  the  Eistedd- 
fod. He  says  it  was  a  swindle,  and  that  we  had  no  right  to 
devote  the  proceeds  to  a  supper.  But  then,  what  can  you 
expect  of  men  who  did  not  get  their  money  by  succession 
from  old  families,  but  made  it  over  the  counter?  Swindle, 
indeed !  and  I  told  him  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  national 
institution  and  to  bring  out  the  bards.  He's  a  coarse  man. 
He  told  Dewi  "  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  our  stomachs  and  to 
bring  out  the  pimples,  and  he'd  never  support  another." 

Cadwallader  GRiFFnHS  (Ap  Gwilym). 
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GOSSIP  FROM  THE  WELSE  COLLEGES. 


JESUS  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


Most  of  our  men  assembled  at  Chapel  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  to  commence  Term,  but  we  are  comparatively  few  in 
residence  this  term,  only  about  forty-five,  I  think,  out  of  sixty  or 
sixty-five  ;  we  expect,  however,  to  be  inundated  during  the  last 
week  in  May,  when  the  "  Scliools  "  are  ready  for  victims,  and 
the  Commemoration  Festivities  begin.  Including  five  sets  of 
rooms  gutted  by  the  recent  fire,  we  have  ten  sets  in  College 
this  term  unoccupied.  Apropos  of  the  Commemoration,  our 
College  Concert  will,  as  usual,  open  the  season.  Last  year,  and 
also  in  1880,  it  was  the  acknowledged  success  of  the  term,  and 
we  trust  that  it  will  be  still  better  this  year  ;  the  singing  talent 
in  the  Welsh  College  is  far-femed,  and  the  tickets  for  its  concert 
are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  visitors  which  throng  the  city 
during  "  Comniem."  week.  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  peep 
at  the  proposed  programme,  but  I  must  not  divulge  any  of  its 
secrets  beyond  the  fact  that  several  well-known  Welsh  songs  are 
on  the  list.  One  of  our  men  (Mr.  A.  M.  Evanson)  won  the 
silver  medals  for  "  putting  the  weight "  at  the  Inter-University 
Sports  at  Lillie  Bridge,  on  March  31,  and  also  at  the  Oxford 
University  Athletic  Sports  last  Term.  He  is  also  a  prominent 
member  of  the  University  Football  (Rugby)  team.  Jesus  has 
also  a  man  in  the  University  Cricket  Eleven  (Mr.  G.  E.  Robinson). 

With  regard  to  cricket  in  the  College,  I  cannot  ventm*e  to 
hazai'd  an  opinion  as  yet.  We  have  a  goodly  number  of  matches 
before  us  akeady  fixed,  and  I  can  only  say  that  if  we  are  up  to 
last  year's  fonn — and  I  think  w«  ought  to  i^i^^f^tSt)?^*'^  ^^^ 
most  of  them. 
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Our  Vice-Principal  is  still  kept  awav  from  us  by  his  continued 
ill-health.  The  climate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  does 
not  agree  with  his  constitution,  and  he  is  never  well  while  here. 
Two  new  Fellows  were  elected  last  Term,  Mr.  J.  H.  Cohu,  King 
Charles's  Scholar,  of  Jesus,  and  Mr.  W.  Lindsay,  Scholar  of  Balliol 
College.  Neither  of  them  are  Welshmen,  the  former  being  a 
Ghiemsey  man  and  the  latter  a  Scotchman.  Neither  is  in 
Orders,  so  that  the  Dean  has  to  take  all  the  Chapel  services 
single-handed.  The  Principal  has  just  been  appointed  to 
Besselsleigh  Sectory,  near  Oxford.  He  usually  tdses  Sunday 
duty  there.  This  Term  is  essentially  the  cream  or  gall  of  every 
Oxford  man's  year — lo  the  man  who  has  no  "Schools"  in 
prospective  in  June  there  is  every  opportunity  afforded  for 
boundless  enjoyment — on  the  river,  in  the  cricket-field,  at  the 
lawn-tennis  ground,  in  the  concert-room,  and  in  the  "  Quad." 
while  the  man  whose  "  Mods."  or  "  Finals  "  are  looming  dark 
and  threatening  in  the  sunny  days  of  June  must  plod  away  at 
his  work  until  the  very  mention  of  those  pleasures  from  which 
he  must  debar  himself  becomes  hateful  to  him.  We  are 
watching  here  with  much  interest  the  various  claims  put  for- 
ward by  the  great  towns  of  the  Southern  division  of  the  Princi- 
pality to  the  site  of  the  new  University,  and  we  often  wonder 
which  town  will  be  successful  in  the  end.  Cardiff  is  suggested 
for  importance,  Swansea  for  health,  and  Brecon  for  quiet. 
What  a  fine  nucleus  for  an  University  Christ  College  Brecon 
would  make !  In  my  next  you  shall  hear  all  about  the  concert, 
the  "  Eights  "  and  the  "  Commem."  doings.   Till  then,  farewell. 

Llyfr  Coch. 
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IIARGINAL  NOTES  OX  LIBRARY  BOOKS. 


"  John  Inglesant,"  by  J.  H.  Shorthouse  (MacmUlan  &  Co,)^ 
has  produced  too  great  a  sensation  to  be  left  altogether  un- 
noticed, though  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  in  a  short 
notice  of  this  kind.  It  is  said  that  the  author  was  engaged  for 
fifteen  years  in  writing  it ;  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  found  it 
quite  fascinating ;  and  that  a  well-known  Ix)ndon  High-Chiu-ch 
Clergyman  recommends  it  largely  ;  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  these  reports.  Valuable  as  the  book  undoubtedly  is, 
and  full  of  study  and  erudition,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in 
taking  the  form  of  a  novel  it  has  mistaken  its  vocation,  and 
should  rather  have  appeared  as  an  essay  on  political,  philosophical, 
and  religious  thought  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  A  novel  is 
generally  expected  to  recreate  without  fatiguing  the  brain,  and 
most  novel  readers  echo  the  sentiment  of  Lord  Macaulay,  when 
he  wrote — "  To  me  a  hook  that  is  not  amusing  wants  one  of 
the  highest  recommendations^*  But  "John  Inglesant"  contains 
too  much  solid  matter  and  deep  thought  to  be  light  reading ; 
and  as,  furthermore,  the  story  is  not  exciting,  I  do  not  anticipate 
its  ever  becoming  popular  as  a  novel,  Tlie  study  of  the  hero's 
character  is  subtle  and  skilful,  representing  a  man  of  noble  and 
delicate  nature,  and  innate  high  principle,  who  is  taken  in  hand 
by  the  Jesuits  from  early  childhood  and  trained  by  them,  with 
the  result  that  his  natural  good  is  in  some  ways  strengthened 
"and  in  others  warped  by  that  ti-aining.  Occasionally  he  sees 
supernatural  things  ;  though  dreamy  and  disposed  to  mysticism, 
he  yet  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the 
English  devolution.  Ever  groping  his  way  towards  Divine 
Light  as  the  highest  good,  and  seeking  it  in  various  directions, 
he  leaves  on  the  reader's  mind  a  curious,  almost  contradictory, 
effect  of  one  who  moved  in  the  world  and  loved  it  well,  and  was 
yet  never  altogether  belonging  to  it.  The  book — which  is  very 
remarkable,  and  must  clearly  have  cost  Mr.  Shorthouse  an 
immense  amount  of  labour — is  calculated  to  find  a  certain 
number  of  enthusiastic  admirers  who  will  consider  it  almost 
faultless,  and  be  prepared  to  look  down  contemptuously  on  all 
who  esteem  it  less  highly,  and  to  compare  t^^^^^|^swine  before 
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whom  pearls  are  cast,  or  to  the  multitude  who  are  not 
suflSciently  cultivated  to  appreciate  the  delicate  flavour  of 
caviare. 

"  Two  Pretty  Girls,"  by  Mary  A.  Lewis  (Bentley),  is  a  very 
difierent  kind  of  work  from  the  preceding  one.  It  tells  of 
a  widowed  and  childless  Viscountess  who  wished  for  someone 
to  chaperone  in  London,  and,  therefore,  invited  two 
extremely  pretty  girls  to  come  and  stay  with  her,  and  enter 
society  under  lier  ^ving.  The  story  is  fairly  clever  and  amusing, 
but  rather  deficient  in  force — something  like  a  pretty,  tame 
landscape  that  is  destitute  of  any  striking  feature.  More 
incident  and  less  conversations  would  be  an  improvement — 
especially  as  a  good  many  of  the  latter  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  story,  and  are  merely  clever  essayettes  on  various 
subjects.  "  Two  Pretty  Girls  "  is  carefully  written,  and  shows 
power  of  observation.  It  is  quite  worth  putting  on  the  list  for 
the  circulating  library  as  an  alternative  book,  to  be  sent  in  case 
none  of  the  first  favourites  should  be  procurable. 

It  is  of  course  a  work  of  supererogation  to  advise  novel  readers 
to  send  for  Mrs.  Oliphant's  last  production,  so  the  chief  thing 
to  be  said  about  "  In  Trust,"  by  her  {Longinana  &  Ob.),  is  to 
refer  people  to  the  book  itself,  to  see  what  is  in  it,  I  am  con- 
fident they  will  enjoy  reading  it.  The  heroine,  Anne,  seems  to 
me  the  most  noble  and  genuinely  lovable  female  character  that 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  ever  drawn.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to 
Anne  that  she  is  too  nearly  perfect,  and  that  her  ideas  are  too 
high-flown,  for  her  to  be  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  portrait,  but 
somehow,  faultless  as  she  is,  she  does  not  strike  me  as  im- 
possibly so — ^and  it  must  be  good  for  us  all  now  and  again  to 
read  about,  and  let  our  thoughts  dwell  upon,  a  person  as  noble, 
unselfish,  unmercenary,  and  yet  human  as  she  is.  There  are 
plenty  of  other  characters — Anne's  stepmother,  her  inferior 
sister  Rose,  a  bad  and  a  good  hero,  a  lawyer,  a  butler,  maids, 
&c. ;  and  they  are  all  excellent,  and  full  of  human  nature,  as 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  people  usually  are. 

B.  A.  DiLLMTN. 
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'*LikG  to  a  lonely  Dragon,  thtit  hh  fen 
Makes  fenr'fl  and  talk'd  of." — Chrmfrtnttit, 


A  holiday  nuntbf^rof  the  R^d  Dragon^ 
full  of  tales  and  skotohcs,  and  other  literary 
amusement  for  the-  seaside  and  the  Wei  1-i  I 
Thif?  is  one  of  ^he  good  things  in  .^fcore. 
Contributions,  short  stories,  poetry,  &c.,  in- 
vited, anfl  must  hf  U\  hand  hv  the  middle 
of  June, 

Strangf*  are  the  viririsitudf  s  of  lifo.  Tht* 
olherday  n  post-mn.ster  died  in  Sonth  Walej^, 
He  was  in  charfi^e  of  n  head  ofiicej  hut  one  of 
modenite  ]iinportionw»  Ho  eanie  there  as  a 
stranger,  and  tlip  people  of  the  Pembroke- 
shire town  knew  nothing  of  him.  He  was 
reputed  a  quiet,  iinprett-ndLiig  man,  who 
»aw  little  or  no  aooiety,  but  di(i  bis  official 
work  xa  w  uuobtru-wve  mauuer.    S^ttddeulj^ 
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he  died,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  came  upon  the  scene, 
conducted  the  funeral  in  a  most  respectable  maimer,  and 
ordered  a  memorial  stone  to  be  made.  This  they  directed 
should  be  got  ready  before  they  left  the  town,  and  both 
waited  until  the  stone  was  completed.  Then  it  was  placed 
over  the  dead,  and  as  quietly  as  they  came  the  strangers  departed. 
It  was  only  then  that  the  townspeople  of  the  out-of-the-world 
Welsh  town  knew  who  their  postmaster  had  been.  The 
memorial  stone  recorded  the  death  of  the  second  son  of  an 
English  Baronet !  He  had,  it  appears,  been  a  wayward  man, 
seen  much  of  life  and  its  follies,  and  when  he  had  passed 
through  a  fortune,  influence  had  been  brought  to  bear  in 
getting  him  this  official  appointment,  which  practically  exiled 
him  from  the  world.  Some  day  I  may  give  other  strange 
iDstances  of  similar  exile.  Wales  has  been  a  home  to  many  a 
man  tired  of  the  frivolities  of  life,  or  singed  with  its  glare  ! 

• 
«  « 

In  the  article  on  Christmas  Evans  a  few  printer's  errors  crept 
in.  In  page  205  for  "  Llandyfhi "  read  "  Llangefni ";  in  page 
206,  "in  the  entrance  to  the  chapel"  should  be  "near  the 
entrance,"  and  in  page  203,  *'  Sandemonianism "  should  be 
"  Sandemanianism." 

«  « 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  in  a  very  short  time  Mr- 
Thomas  Joseph,  the  leading  authority  on  the  coal  riches  of 
South  Wales,  will  give  his  first  article  on  that  deeply  important 
subject.  On  account  of  the  labour  attendant  in  carrying  the 
Swansea  Bay  Railway  scheme  to  a  successful  issue,  he  has  been 
unable  to  prepare  the  article  for  the  May  number. 

«  « 
We  are  also  favoured  with  the  promise  of  "  Old  Ironworks  in 
Italy,"  from  the  pen]of  a  well-known  gentleman  in  the  Bhondda. 
The  old  ironworks  in  Italy  are  the  reUcs  of  Roman  days,  and  are 
most  interesting  to  us  from  the  fact  that  it  was  after  their  type 
the  early  ironworks  in  Wales  were  fashioned. 

« 
«  * 

"  Died  from  overwork,"  should  be  the  verdict  on  the  late  Mr. 

Newman,  Surveyor  of  Taxes,  CardiflF.     We  note  that  an  appeal 

is  being  made  to  the  Freemasons  to  get  a  daughter  of  his  into 

the  Royal  Masonic  School.     It  will  be  a  kind  and  a  brotherly 

act  to  do  so,  for  Newman,  like  many  a  Civil   servant,   was  not 

overpaid.     Many  a  grocer  is  better  off  than  the  Civil  servants  of 

the  Crown. 

«  • 
As  we  were  on  the  eve  of  going  to  press  the  sad  news  came  to 
hand  of  the  death  of  the  sweetest  and  yet  moat  philopophic  jg^t 
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America  ever  had — Professor  Ix)ngfellow.  By  me  is  a  little 
pocket  volume  of  his  poems,  the  companion  of  many  a  mountain 
ramble,  its  leaves  the  portfolio  for  sprigs  of  heather  and  tinted 
fern  and  wild  flowers,  the  gamerings  of  years  of  old.  What  a 
grand  inspiration  breathes  from  many  a  page.  To  me  the  "Voices 
of  the  Night "  have  yielded  the  greatest  charm.  They  are 
illustrations  of  the  best  of  Longfellow's  moods.  Now  inspiring, 
jis  in  the  "  Psalm  of  Life,"  then  pensive,  as  in  tlie  "  Footsteps 
of  Angels."  Tjongfellow  was  a  particular  friend  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall,  then  again  of  Joseph  Edwards,  the  sculi)tor,  and  without  a 
doubt  Longfellow,  the  Halls,  and  our  lamented  sculptor  were 
in  a  close  bond  of  friendship. 

* 

An  interesting  incident  connected  with  the  Jliskin  family  has 
been  told  to  me.  Gomer  Williams,  brother  of  the  worthy  Squire 
of  Miskin,  was  once  travelling  in  New  Zealand,  and  had  the 
misfoi-tune  to  lose  a  favourite  dog.  One  day,  entering  Dunedin, 
he  came  across  a  bravo-looking  fellow,  heavily  bearded,  belted, 
and  armed.  Gomer  did  not  at  all  like  his  appearance.  He  had 
a  dog  with  him,  and  the  moment  Gomer  saw  it  he  started  with 
joy.  It  was  his  lost  dog  Roch.  "  Koch,"  he  cried,  forgetting 
the  bravo,  "  Roch,  come  here  !"  and,  with  a  bound,  the  dog  was 
upon  him,  caressing  him  with  almost  human  tenderness. 
"Hullo,"  cried  the  bravo,  in  a  deep,  rusty  voice,  and  looking  as 
black  as  thunder,  "  Hullo,  what  the (and  he  swore  horri- 
bly) are  you  doing  with  my  dog  ?"  "  Tis  my  dog,"  said  Gomer, 
but  not  at  all  liking  his  customer;  "  I  brought  it  from  England, 
and  lost  it  on  getting  to  land."  "  Perhaps  so,  and  perhaps  not," 
cried  Bravo,  looking  more  savage  ;  "  I  bought  the  dog,  and  I 
paid  for  the  dog,  and,  by  Jehosophat,  I'll  keep  him."  "  I  don't 
doubt,"  said  Gomer,  mildly  but  firmly,  "  that  you  did  buy  the 
dog,  but  whoever  sold  it  to  you  had  no  right.  Look  here,  there 
is  no  need  of  any  quarrelling ;  you  claim  the  dog,  so  do  I.  Well, 
you  go  your  way  and  I  mine,  and,  whoever  the  dog  follows,  let 
him  keep  it,"  "  No,  he  would  be  hanged  first,"  said  Bravo,  who 
saw  the  aflfection  the  dog  had  for  Gomer,  and  aflfairs  looked 
critical,  when,  upon  a  sudden  impulse,  Gomer,  stooping  down, 
patted  the  dog  affectionately,  saying,  in  his  own  language, 
"  Rock  anwyl,  0,  blech  e  ja  dod  ?"  (Poor  Rock,  where  did  you 
come  from  ?)  "  Beth  ?"  thundered  Bravo,  with  dilated  eyes  and 
speaking  rapidly  in  Welsh.  "  What !  Where  did  you  come  from  ?" 
"South  Wales,"  replied  Gomer,  stepping  involuntarily  back, 
"  And  where  ?"  "  Glamorgan."  "  What  place  ?"  almost  shrieked 
the  stranger.  "  'Berdar."  "  Not  Gomer !  Never  Gomer !"  and  the 
great  arms  of  the  Welshman  were  stretched  out  to^  clasp  in  a 
loving  embrace  the  astonished  G  omer.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Braro  had  been  a  blacksmith  in  the  employ  of  Alaw  Goch, 
Gomel's  father  ;  his  family  had  been  for  generations  in  that 
friendly  dependency  with  Comer's  which  used  to  exist,  relics 
of  retainer  days,  and  hence  his  wonder  and  his  joy.  ^^  I  have  a 
public-house  in  Dunedin,"  said  Bravo,  **  come  along  with  me  ; 
come,  and  stay  with  me  for  ever !" 

Perhaps  few  lives  have  been  more  full  of  incident  than  that 
of  Mr.  John  Evans  (assistant  engineer  at  the  Bute  Docks, 
CardiflP),  whose  untimely  death  occurred  during  the  past  month. 
A  few  years  ago,  and  he  was  a  lad  in  the  Aberdare  Valley,  the 
son  of  the  manager  of  one  of  Mr.  Fothergill's  works.  From  a 
fitter  at  Abemant,  then  on  the  Taff  Vale,  afterwards  at  Uskside, 
he  entered  into  the  Eussian  Navy  as  engineer,  then  into  the 
Spanish,  and,  finally,  was  for  some  years  in  the  Turkish  Navy. 
During  the  American  War,  and  while  in  the  Bussian  service, 
he  repeatedly  ran  the  blockade.  He  was  bold  and  venturous 
in  character,  a  skilled  engineer,  and  used  to  relate  his  narrow 
escapes  with  the  same  zest  as  if  iresh  from  exciting  sport. 

Hobart  Pasha  took  warmly  to  the  gallant  Welshman.  Several 
important  positions  were  held  by  him  in  the  Navy  and  at  the 
arsenal,  and  when  finally  he  returned  the  "  Aberdare  Boy"  was 
decorated  with  medals  for  valour,  as  well  as  conspicuous  ability. 
He  would  have  returned  to  the  Turkish  service  at  the  pressing 
request  of  Hobart  Pasba,  who  was  a  warm  and  personal  friend, 
but  Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis  secured  his  services  at  the  Bute  Docks, 
and  there  a  long  and  useful  life  seemed  as  certain  as  the  things 
of  this  most  uncertain  world.  One  day  in  the  fullest  of  health, 
with  intellect  ke^n — the  next  a  wreck. 

He  was  biuried  at  St.  Pagan's,  where,  many  years  ago  poor 
Arthur  Morris,  also  an  "  Aberdare  Boy,"  was  laid.  The  incident 
arouses  the  recollection  of  Arthur's  virtues.  His  geniality  and 
his  goodness.  Few  men  were  more  lamented  ;  none  have  been 
worthier  of  lament  than  he.  Both  died  untimely.  Aberdare 
mny  well  be  proud  of  both. 


* 


Songs  for  Soldiers.  This  is  a  collection  of  spirited  pieces, 
well  adapted  for  the  various  forces,  and  calculated  to  animate 
them  with  thorough  national  feeUng.  That  for  the  Welsh 
Fusiliers  is  particularly  good.    To  be  had  at  all  bookstalls. 
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-Xhc  iniiJi  who  iTiakfH  two  blades  of  grass 
,now  whfirL-  om  ^rv\y  V.rfore  "  i^,  in  praver- 
biivl  phraseology,  doelun'.l  a  iKMiefactor  of  hi^ 

lirtiie  rauk  uf  >uch  benefactors  I  placi^ 
William  .Menelam.  His  life  is  the  history 
nf  the  iron  tnide  of  the  last  half  century,— 
its  gradual  development  from  old-fashioned 
methods  to   the   scientific   processes   which 
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mark  its  present  condition.  As  such  it  forms  an  interesting 
study.    Let  us  briefly  review  it. 

The  story  of  William  Menelaus'  early  career  is  a  simple  one. 
Son  of  Scottish  parents,  he  was  apprenticed  in  youth  to  an 
engineering  firm,  and  in  the  old  days  when  water  was  the  chief 
motive  power,  graduated,  so  to  state,  through  the  curriculum  of 
the  shop  until  he  attained  the  position  of  an  engineer.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  sent  by  the  London  firm  with  which  he  was 
connected  to  Hensol  Castle,  the  seat  of  Rowland  Fothergill, 
who  had  ironworks  at  TafF  Vale  and  at  Abemant. 

His  first  duty  was  to  put  up  a  water  wheel  at  Hensol,  and 
this  he  did  so  ably  that  he  was  engaged  by  Fothergill 
permanently,  and  as  engineer  or  millwright,  as  the  position  was 
then  called,  was  constantly  occupied  at  both  ironworks.  He 
resided  at  Aberdare,  and  is  remembered  as  having  taken 
considerable  interest  in  starting  a  library,  and  aiding  young 
men  like  himself  in  studious  pursuits. 

With  the  shrewdness  that  appears  to  come  intuitively  to  a 
Scotsman,  he  divined  that  native  sagacity,  unassisted  by  know- 
ledge, would  be  insufficient  for  the  battle  of  life.  He  was  a 
thoughtful  plodder,  and  it  bore  double  fruit.  It  kept  him 
away  from  the  insidious  temptations  which  wreck  so  many  a 
youth,  and  it  linked  intelligence  to  the  persevering  traits  of  his 
nature.  A  man  blessed  only  with  perseverance  may  remain  in 
a  turnip  field  or  in  a  coal  mine  all  his  life,  but  the  illumined 
mind  lights  his  path  ahead.  Far  onward  shone  its  rays  on  the 
track  of  William  Menelaus,  pointing  the  way  to  a  wider 
industrial  scope  and  more  arduous  duties. 

Through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Bhys,  of  Llwydcoed,  he  was 
offered  a  position  at  Dowlais,  previously  held  by  Mr.  Wood,  the 
mill  manager.  The  labours  of  this  post  he  performed  well,  and 
when  Mr.  John  Evans  retired,  stepped  as  if  by  natural  selection 
into  his  place. 

That  period  was  an  important  one  in  the  annals  of  ironmaking. 
The  advantages  derived  by  the  use  of  bituminous  coal  were  just 
dawning  on  the  mind  of  our  ironmasters.  Mr,  Thomas  Joseph 
had  brought  it  into  notice  in  the  Bargoed  Ehymney  Valley ; 
Mr.  John  Evans,  to  his  credit  be  it  sai(^  had  paid  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  Francis  Grawshay  at  Treforest  had  done  the 
same.  But  it  was  Menelaus  who  enter^  fully  into  th«  practical 
adaptation  of  the  coal,  and  by  it  made  has  first  distinctive 
mark. 

When  the  reins  of  Dowlais  were  firmly  in  his  hand,  he 
exhibited  the  capacity  of  a  successful  ruler.  There  was  a  large 
capital  at  his  hauck ;  he  was  ambitious  to  make  his  iroAtrorks 
famous,  the  stimulus  was  given  to  hilti  to  make  thetn  alto 
remunerative,  and  this  was  accomplished^ 

Re  was  early  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  make  of  iron 
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bad  a  life  and  progression  of  its  own  in  accordance  with  the  life 
and  progress  of  the*  age.  It  would  not  do  to  rub  along  under 
old  conditions.  He  saw  that  the  action  of  simple  unaided  laboui- 
was  coming  to  an  end,  that  all  which  muscle  and  endurance 
could  accomplish  had  been  done,  and  with  his  mechanical 
instincts  rightly  divined  that  a  change  was  at  hand. 

There  was  also  another  operating  cause  at  work.  Education 
was  coming  into  play,  and  with  the  greater  education  of  the 
people  there  would  be  less  liking  for  the  rough  pursuits  of  old. 
This  he  pointed  out  most  forcibly  in  his  inaugural  address  as 
President  of  the  South  Wales  Institute  of  Engineers,  and  that 
address  illustrates  the  man.  Put  tools  into  the  hands  of  ten 
men,  and  they  will  accomplish  more  than  thirty  men  unaided 
did  in  the  past.  "  It  was  the  fashion,"  he  observed,  "to  sneer  at 
the  chemist;  but,"  he  added,  "let  us  take  him  into  our 
counsel,  put  within  his  reach  the  best  practical  experience  in  the 
work,  give  him  a  fair  opportunity  for  making  experiments,  for 
it  is  only  by  patient  investigation,  and  after  repeated  failure, 
that  most  valuable  improvements  have  been  made."  "The 
ironmaking  of  the  future,"  he  maintained,  *'  would  exhibit  a 
larger  use  of  mechanical  and  scientific  appliances,"  and  this. 
Time,  the  solver  of  our  hardest  problems,  has  shewn. 

But  the  address  to  which  we  refer  also  exhibits  in  some 
respects  a  narrowness  of  perception.  He  welcomed  science  and 
mechanism  as  necessary  to  make  up  for  our  fast  failing  mineral 
resources,  and  for  improvement  in  the  old-fashioned  puddling 
methods.  He  did  not  imagine,  then,  that  twenty  years  would 
see  the  complete  abandonment  of  Welsh  ore,  and  the  relegation 
of  the  puddler  to  obscurity.  He  saw  ahead,  but  not  far  enough ; 
he  knew  that  important  revolutions  were  coming,  but  he  had 
not  the  keen-sightedness  of  David  Mushet  or  the  inventive 
power  of  Henry  Bessemer.  His  forte  lay  more  in  the  skilful 
management  of  existing  conditions,  and  in  carrying  out  the 
successful  discoveries  of  greater  men  to  a  profitable  issue.  In 
this  he  showed  himself  more  the  lieutenant  than  the  captain. 
He  was  unequal  to  the  genius  of  conception ;  but  with  the 
plans  before  him,  and  men  of  capacity  to  aid,  achieved  success. 
When  the  genius  of  Bessemer  bore  promising  fruit  he  was  one  of 
the  first  to  recognise  it,  but  as  it  remained  impracticable  until 
the  triumphs  of  SheflSeld  perfected  the  discovery,  Dowlais,  though 
endowed  with  the  patent,  was  allowed  to  remain  unblessed  with 
its  advantages  until  too  late,  and  the  cost  of  the  patent  had  to 
be  again  incurred. 

It  is  the  feshion  of  biography  to  eulogise  too  much,  to  pass 
over  weakness,  and  enlarge  only  op  the  strength  and  virtues  of 
men.  This  destroys  much  of  the  practical  value  given  forth  by 
the  lesson  of  a  man's  life,  and  William  Menelaus  would  have 
hem.  one  of  the  first  to  condemn  it.    He  never  claimed  to  be 
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])erfect.  When  solicited  to  allow  a  sketch  of  his  life  to  be  given 
he  said,  "  To  this  I  strongly  and  positively  object.  When  I  am 
dead  some  kind  friend  will  do  all  that  is  necessary."  And  this 
"all "  would  in  his  view  be  compressed  into  a  few  words. 

In  his  speculations  outside  of  his  position  as  manager  of 
Dowlais  works  he  exhibited  the  same  tendency  to  adopt  with  all 
his  energy  and  ability  a  good  lead,  having  failed  himself  to 
make  the  opening.  This  was  shown  in  the  case  of  Treforest 
Works,  where  Mr.  Francis  Crawshay  had  embarked  on  a  step 
deemed  Quixotic,  but  which  success  has  proved  to  have  been 
wisely  planned.  It  was  Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis  who  saw  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  the  purchase  of  the  works  and  the  benefit  to 
accrue  from  modernising  them ;  but  after  the  purchase  was  effected 
he  was  one  of  the  first  to  join,  and  the  addition  of  himself,  Mr. 
Edward  Williams,  Mr.  I.  Lowthian  Bell,  and  Mr.  Clark  fully 
realised  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Lewis's  foresight.  So,  too,  with 
Blaen-Clydach  Colliery,  and  again  with  Tredegar  Ironworks. 
Barely,  if  in  any  instance,  did  he  act  as  the  general  to  lead  ; 
but  few  men  have  been  so  energetic  in  aid,  and  so  sagacious  in 
counsel  after  an  undertaking  had  been  essayed. 

The  constant  need  of  unwearied  vigilance  at  Dowlais  in  the 
adoption  of  the  latest  inventions  and  the  administration  of  the 
great  mass  of  men  under  his  control,  the  addition  of  this  new 
enterprise  and  that,  seemed  for  years  to  tell  but  lightly  upon 
him.  He  had  become  a  part  of  the  huge  establishment,  and  was  an 
iron  man.  The  sympathies  and  the  sentiments  of  life  affected 
him  not,  and  he  had  begun  to  regard  men  as  so  much 
animated  mechanism.  They  were  the  cogs  of  the  wheels. 
Inefficient  men  were  like  an  ill-made  crank  or  defective 
piston,  to  be  put  aside.  Iron  making  was  a  trade  that  admitted 
of  no  other  consideration  than  capacity  on  the  part  of  the 
labourer.  It  was  the  schoolmaster's  duty  to  look  after  the 
education  of  the  mind,  the  priest's  after  the  welfare  of  the  soul : 
his  care  was  to  obtain  efficiency  at  its  market  value,  and  with 
this  his  relations  with  his  men  began  and  ended. 

Just  as  he  had  a  sagacious,  not  an  inventive  mind,  so  also  may 
it  be  stated  of  him  that  he  was  more  a  student  of  men  and 
their  capacity  than  of  the  laboratory  and  its  marvels.  Few 
could  read  men  with  greater  power  and  quickness ;  hence  the 
agents  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  were  men  of  mark,  and 
Dowlais  in  the  iron  and  mineral  world  has  been  a  school  for  the 
country.  From  it  went  Edward  Williams  to  advance  the  pros- 
perity of  Middlesbro' ;  William  Jenkins  to  achieve  astonishing 
success  at  Consett ;  Edward  Martin  to  elevate  Blaenavon  into 
the  list  of  great  steel  works ;  and  W.  Evans,  Wales,  and  Henry 
Martin  to  reflect  credit  in  their  several  districts  on  the  place 
of  their  training  and  experience. 

Some  "  headway  "  was  lont  unquestionably  J;)g5f^|j^^(^failure  to 
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adopt  at  an  earlier  period  the  invention  of  Bessemer,  but  when 
Dowlais  started  in  steel,  it  rapidly  attained  the  first  distinction, 
and  well  earned  was  the  Bessemer  medal  which  was  conferred 
iil)on  William  Menelaiis.  He  was  resolute  in  making  Dowlais 
one  of  the  lai-gest  steel  works  in  the  country,  and  as  determined 
that  the  good  name  won  as  the  makers  of  the  ^Ietroix)litan 
rails  should  be  preserved  ;  but  he  also  considered  that  the 
"life  and  progression"  of  iron  and  steel  works  meant  more 
than  making  pig  and  rails.  It  was  imperative  that  the 
ironmasters  sliould  be  open  to  supply  any  need  in  iron  and 
steel,  and  hence  it  was  that  tin  works  were  started,  and  other 
branches  would  have  been  added  had  his  vigorous  life  con- 
tinued. 

One  of  the  latest  questions  that  came  under  notice  was  the 
dephosphorization  of  iron.  This  he  referred  to  in  an  expressive 
manner  as  likely  to  affect  the  destinies  of  Dowlais  ;  but  shrewdly 
he  prepared  for  the  worst,  as  he  had  done  for  the  best  in  securing 
Bilbao  ore,  and  had  laid  in  a  quantity  of  cinders  for  the  basic 
lining  ready  to  adopt  if  the  invention  succeeded. 

Apart  from  the  immediate  control  of  the  works,  he  was  a 
power  in  the  council  room  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouth- 
shire ('oalowners'  Association,  and  must  materially  have  aided 
the  controlling  mind  of  its  founder,  Mr.  W.  T.  Lewis.  Alone 
lie  would  not  have  been  so  efficient.  The  successful  seaman  is 
so  constituted  as  to  be  "  at  home  "  in  all  weather,  to  brace  up 
all  taut  for  the  storm  as  readily  as  he  would  lie  tranquilly  in 
the  calm,  and  await  resignedly  the  coming  zephyr.  Not  so  our 
ironmaster.  There  were  few  meu  more  elated  in  the  sun- 
shine, few  so  depressed  in  the  storm.  When  the  great  harvest 
was  reaped  we  were  never  going  to  see  bad  times  again ;  when 
the  clouds  darkened,  then  the  sun  had  set  for  ever.  Fortu- 
nately, his  supports  were  strong,  and  even  though  he  foreboded 
he  still  kept  struggling  away,  persevering  even  in  the  darkest 
hour,  until  the  dawn  came  again. 

Out  of  the  ironworks,  in  society,  in  his  home,  William 
Menelaus  was  a  diflferent  man.  Few  men  were  more  bitter 
haters,  but  there  were  few  warmer  friends. 

Early  in  life  he  mamed  Miss  Rhys,  sister  of  his  old  friend. 
Had  his  wife  survived,  and  a  family  been  born  around  him, 
it  is  in  the  range  of  speculation  to  imagine  that  his  life 
would  have  been  materially  affected.  He  might  have  become 
more  humane  in  nature,  more  patient  with  older  humanity, 
as  he  saw  young  manhood  and  young  womanhood  grow 
up  around  him,  passing  through  the  labyrinth  of  ills  and 
ails;  more  tolerant  with  others,  more  sympathetic,  as  the 
sadness  and  the  happiness  of  life  gave  him  kinship  with  the 
world.  He  miijht  have  be-come  a  citizen  instead  of  a  lonely 
man  dwelling  apart,  have  retained  Uii  interest  in  the  struggle  of 
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youth  for  knowledge,  taken  part  in  local  government,  and  with 
his  strong,  acute  mind,  aided  his  fellows  not  only  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  the  Welsh  valley,  but  in  the  struggle,  which  to  maiiy 
is  life,  in  the  battle,  which  to  the  thousancb  is  bread.  That  he 
had  traits  which  could  easily  have  been  developed  in  that  direc- 
tion is  evident  by  his  fondness  for  children,  and  an  admiration 
for  the  beautiful  in  art.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  He  refused  to 
be  connected  with  all  boards  and  local  positions,  was  conservative 
in  his  friendship,  and  allowed  but  little  relaxation  fix>m  the  one 
[)redominating  aim — ^keeping  Dowlais  to  the  front  as  the  great 
steel  and  coal  industry. 

Such  was  William  Menelaus,  who  has  graven  his  name  deeply 
in  the  annals  of  the  huge  industry  of  five  and  twenty  thousamd 
souls.  Though  not  free  from  the  ordinary  failings  and  weak- 
nesses of  men,  he  was  yet  in  mental  stature  &r  above  the  many, 
a  natural  ruler  of  men,  with  the  will,  power,  and  strong  indivi- 
duality which  are  essential  in  government.  Had  his  life  been 
prolonged  it  is  said,  by  those  best  able  to  tell  us,  that  the  noble 
gift  of  his  Art  Gallery  to  Cardiflf  would  have  been  the  fore- 
runner of  other  gifts  and  endowments  such  as  would  have 
handed  down  his  name  in  the  afifection,  even  as  it  will  be 
perpetuated  in  the  memory  of  men.  We  will  all  hope  so ;  nay, 
believe  that  the  intention  really  existed. 

Aged  men  tell  us  that  as  the  sands  in  the  hour-glass  of  life  run 
low,  the  recollection  of  things  of  yesterday  grow  dim,  but  the 
memory  of  the  earliest  years  comes  back  vividly  to  the  mind. 
The  lispings  of  the  May  wind  are  heard,  the  soul,  as  Fichte 
says,  "  has  its  birthday ; "  once  again  stray  to  us  the  yefiimings 
of  youth,  the  emotions  of  eld,  ere  the  wayside,  so  hard  and  dusty 
to  the  crowd,  had  been  trodden,  or  the  sorrows  and  misfortunes 
of  the  world  had  been  suffered.  Was  it  with  such  a  revulsion 
from  the  iron  track  that  the  long-sealed  spring  of  generous 
impulse  began  to  flow  ?  That  in  true  consonance,  likewise  to 
this,  he  craved  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  lost  bride,  near  the 
scene  of  his  first  essay  in  life,  and  far  away  from  the  eternal 
blaze  and  the  ceaseless  roar  ? 

The  Editor. 
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By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  "EobinGray,"  "A  Heart's 

Problem,"  "In  Honour  Bound,"  *' Queen  of  the  Meadow," 

"  The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTEE  XVI.— Ruth's  Last  Notes. 

^'  It  is  three  weeks  since  I  have  been  able  to  write  anything, 
and  during  nearly  all  that  time  it  seemed  as  if  I  should  never 
be  able  to  use  the  pen  again.  The  storms  through  which  we 
have  passed  have  been  tp  me  terrible,  and  the  captain  tells  me 
that  he  has  not  experienced  such  severe  weather  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  The  ship  is  greatly  disabled,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  it  could  pass  safely  through  such  another  series  of  gales. 

"  There  is  a  lull  to-day,  and  although  the  sea  is  still  rolling 
high  and  angrily,  I  can  manage  to  jot  down  a  sentence  at 
intervals.  I  make  the  effort  to  write  even  in  this  fragmentary 
way,  because  I  am  most  anxious  to  record  what  has  occurred. 
Death  has  been  and  is  still  so  near  to  us  all  that  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  possibility  of  never  reaching  land.  There  is 
another  possibility,  however, — that  the  box  in  which  I  shall 
place  this  book  may  be  washed  ashore  or  picked  up  by  some 
ship  more  fortunate  than  ours ;  and  with  this  faint  hope  I  strive 
to  write. 

"  It  comforts  and  strengthens  me  to  imagine  that  if  the  worst 
happens,  you  may  learn,  Stephen,  at  some  remote  time  how 

abiding  my  love  has  been  to  you. 

•  ••••• 

*'  The  captain  was  smiling  as  if  he  had  only  taken  part  in 
some  good-natiured  joke  when  he  brought  Mr,  Dottridge  forward 
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"  '  You  see  you  have  more  friends  on  board  than  you  kenned,' 
he  said,  and  turned  away,  leaving  us  alone  together. 

"  My  amazement  was  so  great  that  I  could  not  speak,  although 
it  seemed  to  me  in  my  bewilderment  as  if  I  had  called  his  name 
aloud  many  times.  The  mere  fact  of  his  presence  there  was  so 
extraordinary  that  I  did  not  at  first  pay  any  attention  to  the 
change  in  his  appearance. 

*'  When  I  had  last  seen  him  at  Kemerton  he  was  an  invalid, 
scarcely  able  to  venture  unaided  from  one  part  of  the  house  to 
another;  surrounded  by  every  luxury  and  carefully  guarded 
against  the  least  disturbance.  Here  ho  was  now  in  plain, 
homely  garments,  standing  firmly  on  the  deck,  and  apparently 
well  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  His  face  had  lost  much  of  its 
sallowness  ;  his  eyes  were  clear  and  unaftected  by  the  light  which 
used  to  cause  them  so  much  pain.  Had  not  the  serious  nature 
o£  his  long  illness  been  known  to  me  I  never  would  have  sus- 
pected that  this  man  had  walked  out  from  the  gateway  of  the 
grave. 

"  He  looked  ten — nay,  twenty — years  younger  than  when  I 
said  good  bye  to  him  in  his  own  room.  Of  course,  the  surround- 
ings and  the  darkness  there  might  easily  have  deceived  anyone 
as  to  his  real  condition,  but  it  could  not  have  deceived  me,  as  I 
was  so  much  with  him.  I  knew  that  during  the  last  few  months 
he  had  seemed  to  be  gaining  strength  rapidly  in  spite  of  the 
dreadful  verdict  which  the  physicians  finally  pronounced.  But 
certainly  the  improvement  was  not  so  rapid  as  to  account  for 
the  change  I  saw  in  him  now. 

"  If  the  time  since  I  saw  him  last  had  been  in  reality  as  long 
as  my  suflfering  made  it  seem  to  me,  there  could  not  have  been 
a  greater  difference  between  the  man  as  he  was  then  and  as  he 
appeared  now.  The  two  consumptive  passengers  were  in  com- 
parison only  subjects  for  the  undertaker ;  he  was  a  hale  man, 
likely  to  live  many  years. 

"  He  relieved  me  from  my  confusion  and  amazement  by 
speaking  first. 

"I  will  do  my  best  to  set  down  accurately  all  that  occurred. 
I  know  you  will  resent  some  of  it,  Stephen  ;  that  you  will  tell 
me  I  ought  never  to  have  placed  myself  in  a  position  where 
such  passages  were  possible,  and  I  know  that  you  are  right.  I 
ought  not  to  have  left  you.  I  ought  not  to  have  left  England. 
But  it  was  done,  and  I  would  have  ])eeii  more  tlian  human- - 
certainly  more  than  woman- -if  I  had  not  sympathised  with  him. 

'*  *  Try  not  to  be  angry  ^7ith  me,  Kuth,'  he  said,  in  such  a  low 
voice  that  with  the  wild  rushing  sound  of  the  waves,  and  the 
wind  whistling  around  us,  I  could  scarcely  hear  his  words.  '  1 
did  not  mean  you  to  know  that  I  was  on  board.  These  gales, 
your  accident  and  repeated  request  1o  see  the  man  who  had 
helped  you,  overcame  my  resolution*    1  could  not  help  coming 
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when  you  sent  for  me  so  oft^n,  although  awure  that  yuu  would 
be  annoyed  and  perhaps  angry.' 

" '  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  that  you  were  to  sail  in  the 
Eucalyptus?'  t  asked,  much  distressed  by  the  jwsition  in 
which  his  presence  placed  me.  *  I  understood  that  you  were 
going  to  the  8outh  of  France.' 

^  He  looked  at  me  reproachfully,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
avoid  feeling  that,  somehow,  I  deserved  a  rebuke  for  my 
ingratitude. 

"  *  You  know  that  you  would  not  have  s«iiled  in  the  same  ship 
with  me,'  he  answered  very  quietly ;  '  and  I  did  not  think  it 
necessary  that  you  should  know  I  was  here.  My  whole  object 
was  to  be  near  you,  ready  to  help  you  if  any  peril  should  arise  ; 
to  see  you  safely  landed,  or — yes,  I  must  speak  it — or  go  down 
with  you  if  ill  befell  the  ship  ....  You  do  not  know  what 
a  fool  I  am  about  you.' 

"  He  spoke  the  last  words  bitterly,  as  if  he  would  almost  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  other  feelings  regarding  me. 

*'  *  When  you  knew  that  I  would  not  sail  in  the  same  ship,'  I 
said,  trying  to  speak  resolutely,  but  without  unkindness, '  was 
it  not  cruelly  unjust  to  me  to  come  on  board  by  stealth  ? ' 

"  '  I  can  see  nothing  unjust  in  it,  and  although  you  have  used 
the  word  I  know  vou  cannot  leel  that  there  is  anything  cruel 
in  it.' 

" '  I  wish  it  had  not  happened,'  was  all  that  I  could  say. 

"  At  that  there  came  over  his  fiice  an  expression  which  I  had 
never  seen  before ;  it  passed  so  quickly  now  that  I  cannot  well 
describe  it,  but  there  were  in  it  feelings  of  pity  and  vexation. 

*' '  My  presence  cannot  interfen*  with  any  of  your  prospects 
or  hopes,'  he  said  earnestly.  '  In  any  case  you  ought  to  be 
travelling  under  my  care,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  of  any  one 
being  disturbed  on  that  account,  because  what  has  passed  between 
us  is  still  our  secret  ;  and  besides  there  is  absolutely  nobody  at 
home  who  is  acquainted  with  my  whereabouts.' 

" '  Mr.  Rapier  ? '  I  suggested. 

" '  Not  even  he,  although  he  is  aware  that  I  am  not  shut  up 
at  Kemerton  as  other  people  suppose,  and  after  a  certain  time 
he  will  be  at  liberty  to  tell  any  one  who  inquires  that  I  am 
away  from  home,  ^ly  cabin  was  prepared  as  for  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine  who  desired  great  privacy.  The  people  in  the 
oflSce  were  directed  to  hold  mo  responsible  for  all  expenses,  and 
that  of  course  satisfied  them.  As  for  Captain  Mackay  we  were 
several  days  out  at  sea  before  he  was  made  aware  that  his 
eccentric  passenger  was  the  owner  of  the  ship,' 

"'But  how  were  you  able  to  venture  to  do  this  without 
having  somebody  with  you  ? '  I  asked,  bewildered  by  the  account 
of  all  the  trouble  he  had  taken. 

" '  I  cauuot  answer  that,  Kuth,  >Yithout  touching  upon  th« 
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subject  which  I  know  you  wish  to  avoid.  I  am  afraid  it  catinot 
be  avoided  altogether.     Shall  I  speak  ? ' 

"  I  knew  quite  well  what  he  meant,  Stephen,  but  I  do  not 
know  exactly  what  impulse  it  was  that  made  me  say  *  y^s '  to 
his  question.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which  you  will  be  vexed 
with  me  for ;  but  if  you  had  seen  his  pitiful  look  and  remembered 
the  great  kindness  he  had  shown  me — remembered,  too,  that 
all  he  was  doing  now  was  because  he  cared  so  much  for  me — I 
think  you  would  not  blame  me  for  wishing  to  show  him  that  I 
was  not  so  ungrateful  as  to  be  unable  to  trust  him  to  speak 
freely. 

"  I  can  trust  him  and  myself  too,  for  your  place  in  my 
thoughts  can  never  be  aflfected  except  by  one  thing,  and  that  is 
the  impossible  event  of  your  proving  false  to  me. 

"  *  You  gave  me  strength  to  act  as  I  have  done,'  he  said ;  but 
do  not  alarm  yourself,  I  shall  not  take  advantage  of  your  per- 
mission to  speak  by  saying  more  than  is  necessary  to  enable  you 
to  understand  why  I  am  here.  When  the  doctors  told  me  on 
what  a  feeble  thread  my  life  depended  I  made,  as  you  are  aware, 
such  arrangements  as  a  man  on  his  death  bed  ought  to  make ; 
but  I  had  no  intention  of  continuing  mere  existence  under  such 
terrible  conditions  as  those  imposed  on  me.  No  creature  could 
shut  out  emotion  of  every  kind  even  with  all  the  safeguards 
money  and  will  could  provide.  I  had  the  money  but  not  the 
will — that  was  taken  from  me  by  you.' 

"  *  I  do  not  like  to  hear  that,'  I  said,  turning  my  face  away, 
for  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  accusing  me  of  doing  something 
wrong.     *  No  man  needs  to  surrender  his  will  to  anyone.' 

"  *  You  may  as  well  say  no  man  needs  to  love.  I  was  quite 
able  to  follow  out  my  instructions  as  far  as  to  live  without 
hating  anybody  ;  but  without  love  I  could  not,  for  that  had  full 
possession  of  me  when  the  doom  was  pronounced.  Once  before 
— long  ago — I  had  thought  myself  so  possessed;  with  the 
passionat>e  imagination  of  youth  I  endowed  a  woman  with  all 
the  attributes  of  my  ideal  of  what  a  woman  should  be,  and 
found  myself  bitterly  mistaken.  There  was  a  great  blank  after 
that,  and  at  length  you  came  to  teach  me  that  love  is  not  a 
passion  but  a  faith.' 

"*How  can  you  be  sure  that  you  are  not  mistaken  in  m^ 
also?' 

"  *  I  cannot  be  sure — I  have  faith,  and  that  is  all ;  but  such 
faith  is  everything.  Men  moved  by  its  spirit  have  toiled  on 
through  hardships  that  would  have  been  misery  without  it;  and 
when  the  need  came  they  have  died  calmly  for  it.  That  is 
what  I  am  prepared  to  do  now.' 

**  *  What  can  you  mean  ? ' 

**  I  ought  not  to  have  asked  that ;  I  ought  to  have  stopped 
Jum  at  once ;  but  the  idea  had  come  into  my  head  that  I  should 
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allow  him  to  speak  on  now,  so  that  I  might  have  the  more 
atttbority  for  insisting  upon  his  pledge  that  he  would  never 
again  approach  this  subject. 

"  *  To  live  for  you,  if  I  can ;  to  die  for  you  if  it  must  be/  he 
replied  simply.  ^Do  not  think  there  is  any  ridiculous 
rhodomontade  in  what  I  am  saying,  Buth ;  it  may  sound  far- 
fetched, but  the  meaning  is  plain.  After  our  first  conversation 
about  this  matter  you  decided  to  go  to  Australia.  I  determined 
not  to  interfere  beyond  giving  Stephen  some  inducement  to 
accept  the  happiness  which  was  at  his  door,  so  that  I  might 
find  my  happiness  too.' 

**  *  I  have  already  told  you  that  you  acted  cruelly  to  us  all  in 
the  course  you  adopted,'  I  interrupted,  feeling  angry  again. 

"  *  And  I  have  already  answered  that  I  do  not  think  so,  and 
did  not  mean  to  be  so.    If  he  stands  the  test ' 

**  *  He  vrill  stand  the  test,  and  if  he  can  forgive  my  un- 
worthy doubt  of  him,  I  shall  give  my  whole  life  to  the  endeavour 
to  make  up  for  the  pain  I  have  caused  bim.' 

^  He  spoke  so  saiUy  in  reply  that  I  instantly  repented  being 
so  harsh  with  him. 

"  *  If  he  stands  the  test,'  was  what  he  said,  ^  I  cannot  say,  and 
you  would  not  have  me  say  that  it  will  be  a  pleasant  thing  for 
me.  But  I  shall  step  aside  and  do  what  may  be  in  my 
"  power  to  help  to  secure  your  happiness.  As  for  Dahlia,  I 
shall  make  other  arrangements  for  her ;  but  they  cannot  be  so 
satisfactory  as  the  one  I  have  made  for  her  now.' 

"'Why,  then,  when  you  are  prepared  to  be  so  generous, 
Mr.  Dottridge,  why  have  you  risked  compelling  me  to  say  that 
after  we  reach  land  we  must  never  meet  again  ? ' 

*'  *  What  have  I  done  to  make  you  even  think  of  coming  to 
such  a  cruel  resolution  ?' 

***  You  are  here,  on  board  this  vessel  with  me,  and  that  fact, 
tAken  into  account  with  my  having  left  Stephen  without  giving 
him  full  explanation,  may  be  and  will  be  interpreted  to  my 
disadvantage.' 

^'  ^  I  will  take  care  that  no  mistake  of  that  kind  is  made. 
Meanwhile  I  am  here  because  of  my  longing  to  be  near  you. 
What  I  said  to  myself  was  that  if  the  doctors  were  right,  and 
that  the  penalty  for  any  sudden  emotion  on  my  part  was  death, 
I  wotdd  rather  die  near  you,  watching  over  you,  than  in  fretting 
anxiety  about  you  in  my  solitude  at  Kemerton.  I  spoke  to  one 
of  the  doctors,  and  he  said  that  if  I  could  stand  the  voyage  it 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  me,  and  he  thought  it  possible 
that  I  might  entirely  recover.  He  had  known  cases  in  which  a 
bold  step,  such  as  I  proposed,  had  proved  completely  successful. 
I  think  my  case  is  one  of  them  ;  for  you  see  me  now,  and  you 
remember  what  I  seemed  to  be  only  a  few  weeks  ago.' 

***I  shall  be  glad  if  the  voyage  does  you  ^ood,'   I  said, 
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whiltit  trying  to  make  up  my  mind  how  to  act  under  the 
oircumstances. 

"*  I  believe  it  will  restore  me  to  sound  health,  and  at  any 
rate  I  am  near  you,  and  for  that  I  would  rigk  anything.' 

"  *  Then  let  this  bo  the  last  wonl  between  us  on  that 
subject.' 

'*  *  Until  the  year  is  out,  yes.  Should  you  wish  it  I  will  not 
come  aft  again  until  you  send  for  me,  unless  some  danger 
compels  me  to  seek  you.' 

"  To  this  I  did  not  reply  at  the  moment ;  but  after  thinking 
it  out  I  told  him  that  it  was  nonsense  to  behave  like  two  children 
sulking  vnth  one  another.  It  was  a  great  pity  he  was  there, 
but  being  there  I  should  not  be  the  cause  of  making  him  ii 
prisoner  in  his  cabin.  There  was  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
meet  as  freely  as  we  had  done  at  Kemerton. 

"  The  look  of  joy  which  came  into  his  face  when  I  told  him 
this  made  me  hasten  to  remind  him  that  the  one  subject  was 
definitely  closed  between  us,  and  that  any  reference  to  it  again 
would  send  me  at  once  to  my  cabin,  from  which  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  stir  until  we  reached  land. 

'* '  I'll  do  exactly  as  you  wish,  liuth.  I  am  well  content  with 
this  arrangement,  for  it  is  much  more  than  I  expected  when  I 
came  on  board,  and  it  makes  me  quite  happy  for  the  time 
being.' 

*' He  said  this  so  meekly  that  it  was  almost  amusing :  he  was 
like  a  youth  promising  obedience  to  the  stern  commands  of  his 
guardian.  Certainly  no  one  would  have  recognised  in  him  the 
master  of  Kemerton,  the  cool,  clear-headed  speculator,  and  the 
leader  in  so  many  daring  commercial  enterprises. 

'^  I  sympathise  deeply  with  him,  and  wish  to  be  kindly  to 
him.  There  seems  to  be  something  very  hard  in  his  fate — 
that  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  world  he  should  have  achieved  such 
great  success — that  the  biggest  prizes  for  which  men  struggle 
and  wear  out  their  lives  should  have  been  so  early  won  by  him, 
and  he  denied  the  power  to  enjoy  them.  First  his  health 
robbed  him  of  the  ordinary  pleasures  at  his  command ;  and  now 
this  hopeiegfe  affection  for  me  threatens  to  destroy  his  last  chance 
of  deriving  any  benefit  at  all  from  his  wonderful  prosperity, 

'Vl  know^  that  I  may  be  kind  to  him;  for  he  w^l  neither 
misunderstand  me  nor  attempt  to  take  the  least  advantage  of 
my  feelings  for  him.  Since  our  conversation  he  has  been  con- 
siderate in  every  way;  gentle  and  simple  in  his  conduct 
towards  me,  ready  to  come  and  go  at  the  slightest  sign. 


^^  I  am  glad  now  that  he  is  with  me ;  I  feel  less  of  an  exile ; 
and  it  needed  the  reassuring  voice  of  an  old  frieud  tp  ^UStWU 
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"  There  is  some  great  commotion  going  on  overhead  now. 
There  seems  to  be  great  rushing  about  the  deck,  and  I  hear 
loud  voices.  The  captain  warned  me  that  I  was  to  be  prepared 
for " 


CHAPTEE  XVII.— LovE'«  Requiem. 

Dahlia's  piteous  moan  roused  him.  He  turned  slowly,  and 
very  quietly  took  the  telegram  from  her.  He  touched  the  fair 
head  softly  with  his  hand,  as  if  he  would  thank  her  for  her 
sympathy  and  say,  "  Be  of  good  cheer." 

Then  he  was  moving  silently  from  the  room,  when  his  mother 
clasped  both  her  hands  on  his  arm. 

"  Stephen,  for  God's  sake,  speak  I  You  look  so  strange  that 
you  frighten  me.  This  news  may  not  be  true — it  cannot  bo 
true,  it  is  too  terrible.  It  is  only  some  wild  rumour.  Yon 
know  how  often  ships  are  reported  lost  when  they  are  only 
delayed  at  sea  by  some  accident  or  contrary  winds.  Speak- 
say  something.  You  must  not  lea\'e  me  like  this ;  tell  me 
what  you  think.'' 

This  appeal  compelled  him  to  make  an  eHbit  to  regain  the 
power  of  speech,  and  he  said  huskily  : 

" I  think  it  is  true.  .  .  .  Don't  be  ftightened,  mother,  I 
want  to  be  alone  for  a  little  while.     I'll  be  all  right  by-and-bye." 

He  went  into  the  library  and  closed  the  door. 

**  Oh,  how  he  loves  her,"  sobbed  Dahlia,  as  she  sat  down, 
crossed  her  pretty  arms  on  the  table,  and  hid  her  face  on  them. 
"  How  he  loves  her !  I'll  never  forget  the  look  on  his  face  after 
he  read  the  telegram." 

It  was  not  a  time  at  which  Mrs.  Meredith  could  offer  any  con- 
solation. She  was  too  much  awe-stricken  by  the  tidings  of  the 
calamity  and  the  effect  it  had  on  Stephen.  She  had  been  glad 
indeed  to  get  Ruth  out  of  the  way,  but  she  had  never  once 
thought  of  her  being  removed  by  death.  Although  this 
unexpected  event  at  once  rendered  the  fulfilment  of  her  wishes 
almost  certain,  she  could  not  congratulate  herself  or  feel  any 
satisfaction  in  it. 

She  was  a  good-natured  woman  and  a  fond  mother,  notwith** 
standing  the  arts  she  practised  to  make  Stephen  accept  the 
wife  she  had  chosen  for  him  rather  than  the  one  he  had  chosen 
for  himself,  and  she  was  at  that  moment  really  grieved  for 
Ruth's  sad  fate. 

The  consternation  amongst  the  girls  was  for  a  little  as  great 
as  if  a  member  of  the  family  had  been  lost,  and  it  showed  hoW 
much  Ruth's  calm,  firm,  wise  nature  had  made  itself  felt  even 
here,  where  the  disposition  was  to  dislike  her  because  she  had 
won  away  the  big  brother  from  them  and  from  their  favourite 
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friend.  When  Jim  heard  the  news — his  mother  told  him  in 
the  afternoon  when  he  returned  from  some  sporting  excursion 
— he  looked  angry  and  was  inclined  to  cry.  Then  he  made  one 
of  the  most  biting  speeches  Mrs.  Meredith  and  the  girls  had 
ever  been  doomed  to  hear. 

"  I  believe  it's  all  your  fault.  She  would  never  have  gone 
away  if  every  one  of  you  hadn't  been  so  spiteful  to  her  about 
Stephen." 

And  he  banged  out  of  the  room,  leaving  that  sting  in  the 
minds  of  his  mother  and  sisters.  They  were  all  miserably 
conscious  of  how  they  had  shown  their  opposition  to  Ruth,  as 
much  by  what  they  had  not  done  as  by  what  they  had  done. 
The  eldest  sister,  Hat,  was  still  absent,  or  she  would  have 
been  excepted  from  Jim's  sweeping  condemnation. 

Dahlia  did  not  hear  it,  for  she  was  in  her  room.  Her  door 
was  locked  and  bolted  as  if  she  dreaded  an  invasion,  or  needed 
the  help  of  bolts  and  bars  to  hide  her  own  disturbed  thoughts 
and  remorse. 

After  the  first  shock  of  hon'or  and  consternation  had  passed, 
Stephen  experienced  nothing  more  than  a  dull  sensation  of 
utter  stupidity,  such  as  one  feels  when  regaining  consciousness 
after  a  heavy  fall.  He  found  it  impossible  to  realise  the 
position. 

Kuth  had  gone  away ;  Euth  was  lost  at  sea ;  Euth  would 
never  come  back;  Euth  was  dead;  he  would  never  see  her 
again! 

These  phrases  were  being  sung  in  his  brain  with  monotonous 
iteration,  and  yet  they  produced  no  wild  agony,  and  did  not 
seem  to  help  him  to  understand  how  it  comd  be  that  Euth, 
with  whom  he  had  parted  only  the  other  day ;  Euth,  whose  kiss 
was  still  warm  upon  his  lips,  would  never  come  back  to  him ! 
Yet  she  had  promised  to  come  in  a  year,  or  whenever  he  was  in 
trouble,  and  she  had  never  broken  her  promise.  This  time  she 
could  not  keep  it ;  Death  barred  the  way. 

There  was  an  instant  of  impatience  as  he  remembered  how 
hard  he  had  striven  to  dissuade  her  from  making  this  &tal 
voyage,  and  how  obstinately  she  had  persisted  in  it.  But  the 
impatience  passed,  and  then  came  the  recollection  of  her  grave, 
sweet  face,  of  the  tender  eyes,  the  soft  soothing  voice,  the  gentle 
touch  of  her  hand,  her  earnest  eagerness  to  be  helpA^  and 
useful  to  others — ^all  the  qualities  which  had  made  him  love  her 
were  recalled ;  everything  that  had  made  him  at  times  irritable 
or  downright  angry  with  ner  was  forgotten. 

The  longing — ^the  wild  yearning  for  her  which  rose  within 
him  produced  actual  physical  pain.  And  it  was  all  so  simple. 
She  Imd  gone  away  in  this  vessel  in  spite  of  bim — without  any 
necessity  for  doing  so,  without  any  object  of  importance  to  serre 
for  herself  or  anyone  else ;  and  here  was  the  end  of  it :  (g^^[e 
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Why  could  he  not  have  held  her  back  ?  Why  had  he  had  no 
6tirength  of  will  or  love  to  make  her  stay  ?  If  she  had  only 
waited  for  a  few  weeks !  If  she  had  only  gone  by  another  ship ! 
If  he  had  only  set  her  wislics  at  defiance  and  openly  claimed 
the  right  to  control  her  which  she  gave  in  professing  to  love 
him,  all  might  have  been  well  now.     If 

But  what  was  the  use  of  all  this  speculation  ?  She  was  gone; 
the  Eucalyptus  was  a  wreck,  and  Kuth  was  drowned.  There  was 
no  more  to  be  said. 

But  he  could  not  thrust  aside  his  vain  regrets.  Countless 
arguments  which  he  might  have  used  to  stop  her,  and  had  not, 
crowded  upon  his  brain,  torturing  him.  How  diflferently  he 
would  have  acted,  too,  if  he  had  not  been  at  the  time  worried 
and  distressed  by  his  cursed  financial  difiiculties !  How  much 
bolder,  how  much  more  determined  he  would  have  been  !  Then 
lie  would  have  said  : 

"  No,  you  shall  not  go ;  you  are  pledged  to  me  ;  you  are  mine. 
AVe  shall  be  married  to-morrow." 

And  she  would  have  yielded — he  felt  sure  of  that ;  but  this 
cursed  want  of  money  had  tied  his  tongue  and  hands,  and  she 
was  lost  in  consequence. 

It  was  horrible  to  sit  brooding  this  way.  If  there  had  been 
anything  for  him  to  do — if  he  could  be  actively  moving  about 
something  on  her  account  he  would  have  felt  better.  The  grim 
thought  flitted  across  his  mind  that  he  would  have  found  some 
relief  if  he  might  even  have  had  the  poor  satisfaction  of  seeing 
after  the  arrangements  for  her  funeral.  But  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  except  sit  down  and  wait  for  confirmation  of  the 
cruel  tidings. 

He  started  to  his  feet.  Yes,  there  was  one  thing  he  could  do 
which  might  distract  his  attention  for  a  little.  He  could  go  to 
Bassnett  and  see  if  by  any  chance  further  news  had  yet  arrived. 
He  knew  it  was  only  a  pretence  to  get  into  action  of  some  sort» 
for  Bassnett  was  well  aware  of  his  interest  in  Euth,  and  would 
not  dela}'  a  moment  in  forwarding  information  as  it  arrived. 

But  he  took  the  next  train  to  London,  all  the  same ;  and  with 
the  result  he  expected.  Bassnett  knew  nothing  more  than  had 
been  stated  in  his  telegram.  This  bit  of  comfort  was  offered 
him,  however : 

*'  The  ship  carried  a  valuable  cargo,*'  said  the  lawyer,  in  his  dry 
but  kindly  way ;  *^  and  was  heavily  insured.  The  underwriters 
are  as  anxious  about  her  fate  as  you  can  be,  and  will  have  the 
earliest  information  that  can  be  procured.  They  have  prottused 
to  keep  me  advised  of  whatever  they  learn,  and  you  shall  have 
it  as  fast  as  the  telegraph  can  take  it  to  you.  Meanwhile,  a 
message  has  been  sent  to  Mr.  Dottridge^s  agents  in  Sydney,  and 
everything  is  being  done  in  our  power  to  obtain  early  details  of 
the  mreek."  Digi^i.^d  by  Google 
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Stephen  thanked  him.  Of  course  he  had  been  aware  that  he 
could  not  learn  anything  more  that  day,  and  he  was  annoyed 
with  himself  for  the  feeling  of  disappointment  >vith  which  he 
left  Serjeants'  Inn.  The  journey  did  not  relieve  his  depression 
in  the  least :  the  bustle  and  noise  of  the  London  streets  seemed 
to  make  him  the  more  acutely  conscious  of  the  silence  of  the 
grave  within  his  breast.  He  would  be  glad  to  get  into  the 
country  again — the  quietude  there  was  more  in  harmony  with 
his  mood,  and  so  more  likely  to  prove  soothing.  Consolation  he 
did  not  think  of ;  there  can  be  no  consolation  to  a  man  who 
feels  that  all  he  prized  in  the  world,  all  he  lived  for,  has  been 
taken  from  him. 

One  sensible  resolution  he  made  as  he  sat  in  the  train,  that 
so  far  as  it  was  in  his  ix»wer  he  would  go  through  the  ordinary 
routine  of  every  day  life,  showing  as  little  as  possible  of  his 
anguish  to  the  others.  He  knew  that  mere  mechanical  sub- 
mission to  common-place  duties  would  help  him  more  than 
anything  else  to  overcome  his  gloom. 

So,  much  to  the  relief  of  Mi-s.  Meredith,  he  was  in  his  place 
at  dinner.  Dahlia  was  absent,  feeling  too  ill  to  leave  her  room. 
All  were  very  quiet.  The  shadow  was  upon  them,  but  no 
I'eference  was  made  to  the  calamity  which  caused  it.  Stephen 
did  not  think  it  was  the  time  to  make  an  effort  to  pretend  to 
be  at  ease,  and  he  could  not  liave  done  so  even  if  he  would. 

After  dinner  he  went  into  the  libraiy.  By  instinctive  recog- 
nition of  the  propriety  of  it,  he  was  allowed  to  go  nlone  and  to 
remain  undistmbed. 

"  I  don't  like  to  see  Steve  so  down  in  the  mouth,''  observed 
Jim  to  the  family ;  "and  I  had  half  a  mind  to  propose  a  game 
at  chess;  but  I  don't  believe  he  would  know  a  king  from  a  pawn 
to-night.  What  can  any  fellow  of  sense  see  in  a  woman  to  get 
into  such  a  state  about  her  ?  Why  if  he  had  lost  the  Derby  he 
could  not  be  worse.  You  wont  catch  me  mooning  that  way  at 
any  rate." 

"Wait  till  your  turn  comes,  sir,"  said  Miss  Juliet  (aged 
eighteen),  severely. 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  you  expect  to  have  somebody  in  fits  some 
day,  Jue.     Well,  hell  be  a  fellow  who  has  no  sisters." 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  quiet,  James,"  said  his  mother  gravely* 
She  never  called  him  Jim.  "  Stephen  is  very  much  upset,  and 
I  think  you  ought  to  sympathise  with  him  so  far  as  not  to  mak^ 
any  noise  to-night." 

"  I  don't  suppose  Steve  wants  me  to  be  in  the  dumps  as  well 
as  himself,  manmiy.  I  should  say  he  will  think  you  and  Dahlia 
enough  to  bear  him  company  in  mourning ;  but  I  wont  make 
any  row.  I  have  the  whole  of  my  notes  of  the  last  anatomy 
lecture  to  write  ont,  and  that  will  keep  me  quiet  enough. 
What  a  rum  go — the  subject  was  the  heart,  and  you  girijB  ouffht 
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to  have  seen  what  a  pretty  sight  it  was  under  the  kuife  us  it  waa 
sliced  this  way  and " 

"  Do  be  quiet,  Jim,"  cried  the  girls,  in  chorus. 

Eeing  in  his  first  course  of  training  for  the  medical  profession, 
Jim  was  proud  of  his  new-acquired  knowledge,  and  it  was  one 
of  his  wicked  joys  to  make  his  sisters'  flesh  creep  with  highly- 
coloured  descriptions  of  the  work  in  the  dissecting-room,  or 
with  ghastly  jokes  about  drugs  ?ind  how  he  could  dispone  of  the 
whole  family  without  anybody  being  a  bit  the  wiser.  They 
scarcely  ever  dared  to  venture  into  his  "  laboratory,"  as  he  called 
his  little  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  for  it  contained  several 
skeletons  of  animals,  ranged  on  brackets  and  shelves  round  the 
walls,  and  a  human  skeleton  shut  up  in  a  tall  box  something 
like  a  small-sized  old-fashioned  sentry-box,  Jim  called  this  his 
sentinel,  declaring  that  it  would  walk  out  and  hug  the  first  girl 
who  entered  to  disturb  his  things.  But  they  had  no  desire  to 
intrude  into  his  chamber  of  horrors  as  they  called  his  laboratory. 

"  The  smell  is  enough,"  Juliet  used  to  say,  "  from  all  those 
nasty  chemicals  you  are  for  ever  messing  with  when  you  are  not 
teasing  us.     I  wonder  mamma  does  not  stop  you." 

"  Mind  your  own  business,"  Jim  would  reply,  and  some 
wranglings,  more  or  less  good-natured,  would  follow. 

On  the  present  occasion  a  look  from  his  mother,  and  some 
kindly  remembrance  of  Ruth  and  his  brother  stopped  him. 
#     •  #  ♦  *  # 

Stephen  had  first  tried  to  read,  but  amongst  all  his  favourite 
books  he  could  not  find  one  which  had  the  power  of  commanding 
his  attention  for  a  couple  of  sentences.  Then  he  took  his  desk, 
resolved  to  seek  comfort  from  Ruth  herself.  Her  letters  were 
all  here.  There  were  not  many  of  them,  for  they  had  been  so 
near  each  other  that  there  had  been  few  occasions  for  corres- 
pondence. 

He  handled  them  almost  reverently  now,  and  wished  that 
thesre  had  b§en  some  truth  in  modem  spiritualism ;  for  if  love 
could  give  a  title  to  hold  commune  with  the  dead,  surely  he  had 
the  pow^r  to  sunamon  the  spirit  of  Ruth  to  o&me  to  him  then, 
that  he  might  see  her  and  hear  her  voice  again. 

If  that  could  only  be !  There  was  no  need  to  concentrat^e  his 
thoughts  upon  her  in  order  to  work  the  charm,  for  she  eeoupied 
them  all.  There  was  no  need  tx)  pray  for  it.  His  longing,  his 
yearning  for  any  sign  from  her,  formed  the  most  devout  prayer 
that  ever  came  from  a  man's  soul* 

He  was  sitting  with  one  of  the  letters  open  before  him,  his 
back  towards  the  door.  There  was  that  strange  quietude  in  the 
place  which  pontes  wbe^  sonrow  too  deep  for  words  has  &Uen 
upm  th»  h^mrt. 

Thilftldllg  about  this  spiritualism,  wishing  that  it  had  been 
true,  and  smiling  sadly  ni  its  vanity,  he  pxperieuQediiDtt^teus 
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thrill  over  his  whole  frame,  when  a  soft,  cold  hand  was  laid 
tenderly  on  his.  He  did  not  look  up  immediately ;  in  spite  of 
himself  there  rose  a  vision  of  Ruth  standing  beside  him. 

He  turned  slowly,  and  saw  a  white,  fair  face  with  two  wonder- 
ing, sympathising,  tearful  eyes,  gazing  earnestly  upon  him. 

"  Why,  Dahlia,"  he  said  gently  and  smiling,  "  do  you  know 
you  gave  me  a  sort  of  start.  I  was  thinking  about  ghosts,  and 
as  I  did  not  hear  you  coming  in,  the  foolish  fancy  crossed  my 
mind  that  perhaps  you  were  one." 

"  I  hope  you  are  not  vexed  with  me  for  coming,  Stephen," 
she  said,  nervously  and  tenderly ;  "  but  I  could  not  rest.  I 
could  not  go  to  bed  until  I  came  to  speak  to  you.  I  know  you 
are  in  sorrow  and — oh,  Stephen,  I  wish  I  could  comfort  you  even 
a  very  little." 

She  dropped  on  her  knees  besides  his  chaii*,and  hid  her  fiEtce 
on  the  arm  of  it,  sobbing. 

^  Poor  Dahlia,"  he  said  softly,  resting  his  hand  on  her  head. 
**  You  too  are  suffering.    Tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 


CHAPTER  XVIII.— Does  She  Love  Him  ? 

Tell  him  what  was  the  matter !  How  quietly  he  said  it,  and 
how  kindly — just  like  one  who  being  in  trouble  himself  is  the 
quicker  in  his  s)rmpathies  with  that  of  others,  and  the  readier 
1x)  give  an  attentive  ear  to  the  outpourings  of  their  afflictions* 

He  had  no  suspicion,  then.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was  he 
requested  her  to  do.  Otherwise  he  could  never  have  asked  her 
to  make  confession  of  her  love  for  himself.  What  dull  stuff  he 
must  be  made  of,  or  how  cruel  he  must  be.  No — she  would  not 
do  him  injustice.  It  was  his  absorbing  passion  for  Ruth  which 
made  him  blind  to  the  feelings  of  others. 

His  loyalty  irritated  her  to  a  degree  that  what  she  felt  was 
very  near  the  thin  line  which  divides  sanity  and  insanity.  And 
yet  it  filled  her  with  a  fierce  and  unreasonable  desire  to  win  for 
herself  the  devotion  he  had  given  to  another.  But  she  was 
acutely  sensible  that  such  devotion  was  not  easily  won  or  often 
found ;  and  she  was  stung  by  the  thought  that  when  he  spoke 
just  now  he  showed  that  so  far  she  had  only  obtained  his  pity. 

Was  it  love  which  actuated  her,  or  selfish  interest  ?  A  com- 
bination of  the  two,  probably ;  she  did  not  know,  but  it  was 
what  she  believed  to  be  love  now.  She  had  no  fixed  principles 
to  guide  her.  She  told  fibs  when  occasion  seemed  to  require 
them,  and  told  them  more  frequently  to  herself  than  to  others. 
She  meant  no  harm.  She  was  swayed  by  the  impulse  or  passion  , 
of  the  moment  to  do  what  might  be  right  or  wrong,  and  when 
it  cooled  she  was  willing  to  direct  its  effect  to  her  own  profit,  ole 
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She  had  been  told  that  unless  she  married  Stephen  Meredith 
she  would  be  left  penniless.  That  drove  her.  forward  into  the 
action  she  had  taken.  She  had  always  liked  him,  and  was 
therefore  very  willing  to  think  of  him  as  a  husband.  Buth  stood 
between  them.  But  it  was  only  a  joke  to  a  bom  coquette  to  try 
to  oust  another  woman  from  a  man's  breast. 

Stephen  was  unconscious  of  all  her  arts,  but  her  insidious 
flattery  had  its  eflfect.  He  liked  to  have  her  near  him ;  liked 
to  talk  to  her  about  his  own  troubles,  and  especially  about 
Ruth.  Then  the  spirit  of  rivalry,  the  appearance  of  which  is 
the  sign  for  the  noble  nature  to  stand  aside,  goaded  her  forward 
until  now  what  love  she  was  capable  of  feeling  was  given  to 
him. 

So,  when  Stephen  spoke  to  her  in  that  calm,  kindly  way, 
which  indicated  how  unconscious  he  was  of  anything  but  close 
friendship  between  them,  she  swallowed  her  sobs  with  a  gulping 
eflfort  wMch  was  more  painful  to  the  listener  than  the  sobs 
themselves.    But  she  did  not  rise  or  speak. 

**  Tell  me  what  is  the  matter,  Dahlia,"  he  repeated.  "  You 
wish  to  comfort  me :  then  you  could  not  find  a  better  or  surer 
way  of  doing  it  than  by  showing  me  something  I  may  do  to 
make  you  happy." 

How  easily  she  could  have  answered  him — ^  Love  me  ;  that 
will  make  me  happy  a^  the  days  of  my  life,"  and  she  fervently 
believed  it  would.  But  she  could  not  say  that  yet.  Her  heart 
thrilled  with  pleasure  at  his  words,  and  her  thoughts  darted  into 
the  future  when  she  might  tell  him  in  some  way  how  he  could 
make  her  happy. 

Stephen  had  no  idea  that  he  had  already  done  her  so  much 
good.  He  saw  her  suffering  and  offered  her  instant  help.  To 
his  mind  real  kindliness  is  shewn  by  the  helpful  act  done 
promptly  in  the  moment  of  need,  not  by  the  act  done  in  philo- 
sophical calmness  after  due  and  methodical  consideration  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  case,  and  mathematical  calculation 
as  to  the  proper  time  to  step  in.  Those  moved  by  sympathetic 
impulse  may  often  err  and  suffer  much  personal  discomfort  in 
consequence,  but  they  are  more  frequently  successful  in  speaking 
the  helpful  word,  or  giving  the  needful  penny  at  the  right 
moment,  than  those  who  "do  good"  on  studied  principles. 

Stephen  had  at  any  rate  spoken  the  most  helpful  words  that 
could  be  found  for  Dahlia. 

When  she  had  quite  subdued  her  sobs,  she  lifted  those  inno- 
cent enquiring  eyes  to  his  face  as  she  said  earnestly,  and  yet 
with  a  spice  of  pretty  timidity,  as  if  half  afraid  the  answer 
might  dispel  her  cherished  hope, 

"  Do  you  really  wish  very  much  to  make  me — ^to  make  me 
happy,  Stephen?"  f^         I 

"I  do  indeed,  and  only  want  to  know°iiWwSV*bWt  it. 
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There  will  be  a  comfort  to  me  in  feeling  able  to  do  something 
for  somebody.  This  sense  of  utter  helplessness  and  uselessness 
is  the  hardest  part  of  what  I  have  to  bear  at  present." 

^*  Ah,  I  am  afraid  you  cannot  do  what  is  needed  to  make  me 
happy." 

"  I  can  try  at  any  rate,  and  am  willing  to  try,  for  your  sake." 

"For  my  sake!"  she  echoed  with  dreamy,  wondering  joy, 
lingering  on  the  words.  Then,  more  brightly,  "  Will  you  try  to 
overcome  this  great  sorrow  which  has  befallen  you  ?  Will  you 
try  yourself  to  be  happy  ?" 

A  pause ;  he  rested  his  head  back  on  the  chair  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

**  How  can  I  answer  that  ?  I  know  that  other  people  have 
sufifered  what  was  as  great  a  loss  to  them  as  mine  is  to  me,  and 
have  survived  to  enjoy  the  world  and  its  ways.  Very  likely  I 
will  do  the  same " 

**0h  yes,"  she  cried  eagerly  as  he  paused;  **time  cures 
everything,  and  you  will  get  over  this  and  look  well  and  be 
happy  again." 

"I  suppose  so,"  he  replied  slowly,  meditating;  **but  I  cannot 
tell  how  that  may  be  brought  about.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
yet  suffered  the  worst  of  my  pain ;  that  will  come  as  day  after 
day  the  fact  is  forced  upon  me  that  I  can  never  see  her  again. 
There  is  not  a  book  or  a  trifle  in  this  room  that  she  has  touched 
that  will  not  remind  me  of  it  and  renew  my  vain  regrets ;  there 
is  not  a  pathway  between  this  and  Kemerton  every  step  of  which 

will  not  sadden  me  with  memories  of But  this  is  not  trying 

to  comfort  you,  Dahlia ;  this  is  selfish  indulgence  of  my  own 
grief.     Let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  We  cannot  talk  of  anything  else  when  your  mind  is  so  full 
of  one  subject.  I  have  been  very  miserable  all  day,  too,  thinking 
of  it.     I  kaow  it  is  of  no  use ;  I  know  we  can  do  her  no  good  by 

being  wretched ;  but  when  I  think  of  you  I  am Oh,  I  don't 

know  what  to  say,  Stephen ;  but  I  want  to  find  some  way  of 
cheering  you." 

"  You  must  give  up  trying  for  the  present,"  he  said,  with  a 
sad  attempt  to  smile  at  her  child-like  eagerness  to  comfort  him. 
"  If  you  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  me  I  will  try  to  keep  out  of  the 
way." 

"You  know  that  that  would  be  the  worst  of  all  for — for  every- 
body to  bear." 

"Well,  we  must  wait.  I  will  do  my  best  not  to  distress  you 
by  my  gloom ;  but  that  is  all  I  can  promise.  There,  Dahlia, 
will  you  be  content  with  that  for  the  present  ?  I  shall  remember 
that  you  will  be  happy  when  you  see  me  better,  and  maybe  that 
will  help  me." 

Her  head  was  bowed  again :  she  did  not  understand  this  mail ; 
but  she  knew  that  uh%  was  being  drawn  closer  to  him  by  this 
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new  proof  of  the  depth  of  his  affections.  And  what  could  she 
do  to  obtain  the  first  place  in  his  thoughts  now  ?  WTiat  sacrifice 
could  she  make  that  would  compel  him  to  feel  how  entirely 
devoted  she  was  to  him  no  matter  what  happened  ?  She  was 
thoroughly  in  earnest.  She  believed  that  she  would  do  anything 
for  him,  and  at  that  moment  the  prospects  of  Suttee  would  have 
had  no  terrors  for  her. 

There  was  one  thing  she  could  do,  and  she  knew  it  was  what 
would  please  him — besides  it  might  be  a  protection  to  herself 
hereafter.  She  could  be  honest  to  him  ;  she  could  tell  him  the 
whole  truth  about  how  she  first  came  to  wish  him  to  be  her 
husband ;  and  if  she  told  him  now  he  would  believe  in  the  reality 
of  the  change  which  had  come  over  her ;  he  would  believe  what 
was  true,  that  she  was  ready  to  throw  away  the  fortune  if  he 
would  only  love  her  a  little. 

Afterwards  — w-hat  could  she  say  or  do  that  would  convince  him 
that  all  her  tokens  of  love  were  not  mere  pretences,  practised 
upon  him  because  she  feared  to  lose  the  money  ?  Above  all  the 
conflicting  thoughts  and  emotions  which  disturbed  her  there  was 
the  constant  cry : 

"  Will  he  ever  care  for  me  ?  Can  he  ever  care  for  me,  or  is 
his  heart  drowned  with  Ruth  ?** 

His  voice  roused  her  from  the  long  waking  dream. 

"  ^Vhat  are  you  brooding  about  ?  Something  unpleasant  or 
you  would  look  up.    Can  you  not  trust  me  with  whatever  it  is  ?  " 

That  decided  her ;  if  she  should  obtain  his  affection  it  should 
be  honestly,  and  not  because  she  wanted  the  fortune. 

She  raised  her  head  again  and  rose  to  her  feet,  resting  her 
arm  on  the  back  of  his  chair,  so  that  she  could  see  his  face 
although  he  could  not  see  her. 

"  You  are  right,  Stephen,  my  thoughts  were  not  agreeable 
ones.  I  was  trying  to  answer  this  question :  Suppose  a  person 
is  obliged  to  pledge  herself  to  keep  a  secret  the  result  of  which 
will  be  greatly  to  her  advantage,  and  suppose  after  keeping  her 
pledge  lor  some  time  she  thinks  that  it  is  wrong  to  keep  it  any 
longer,  and  that  it  would  be  more  to  her  advantage  to  betray  it 
—what  should  she  do  ?'* 

"  A  casuist  would  settle  that  for  you  easily :  he  would  say, 
calculate  the  proportions  of  the  relative  advantage,  and  decide 
in  favour  of  the  biggest.** 

"  But  what  would  you  say  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  opinion  is  not  worth  much.  But  I  would  say  that 
having  accepted  the  trust  of  a  secret  you  should  regard  it  in  the 
same  way  as  you  would  the  trust  of  money,  and  not  part  with  it 
on  any  consideration,  unless  authorised  to  do  so  by  those  who 
entrtisted  it  to  you." 

**Blit  suppose  that  my  fidelity  to  this  awkward  trust  should 
present  tjie  possibility  of  my  wbole  Qondupt  being  misundwtood 
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by  one  of  the  people  most  concerned,  and  one  for  whom  I  have 
a — a,  very  great  regard  ?*' 

Stephen  looked  up  at  her  curiously,  and  sought  aid  from  her 
face  in  understanding  the  proposition. 

"  You  puzzle  me.  I  am  not  clever  in  finding  out  riddles — 
especially  to-night.  But  I  should  still  say  be  true  to  your  trust, 
and  have  confidence  in  the  person  you  allude  to — ^be  sure  that 
he  or  she  will  respect  you  more  for  your  fidelity  than  for  your 
treachery,  even  if  that  should  be  to  his  benefit." 

That  was  a  point  of  view  from  which  she  had  not  regarded  the 
question.  She  must  be  silent  then ;  but  if  ever  any  misunder- 
standing on  this  subject  should  arise  between  them  in  the 
future  she  could  remind  him  that  she  had  been  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  fortune  in  order  to  be  perfectly  honest  with  him.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  perfectly  clear  to  her  that  it  was  better  for 
his  sake  that  she  should  not  throw  away  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  gratify  what  was,  after  all,  only  the  vanity  of  showing  that 
her  love  was  genuine. 

It  was  one  of  her  ways  of  proving  to  her  own  satisfaction  that 
she  was  "  not  a  fool "  to  provide  some  ready  explanation  in  the 
future  for  present  prevarication,  as — "  I  would  have  told  you  all 
about  it  if  you  would  have  listened ;"  or,  "I  told  you  plainly 
enough,  but  you  chose  to  put  your  own  construction  on  my 
words,  and  I  was  afraid  to  set  you  right  because  you  would  be 
so  much  annoyed." 

In  doing  this  she  had  no  deliberate  plan  of  deception  in  her 
mind;  it  was  simply  that  she  had  a  genius  of  prevarication 
within  her,  and  could  not  help  herself. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  better  part  of  her  nature  was 
in  full  power  and  struggling  with  the  prevarication  genius,  and 
she  made  one  last  attempt  to  obtain  leave  to  speak. 

"  I  wish  you  could  understand  me,  Stephen.  I  want  to  tell 
you  the  secret  that  was  entrusted  to  me,  because  I  want  you  to 
— I  don't  know  what  to  say.  Maybe  it  will  be  best  to  say  that 
I  want  you  to  trust  me,  and  that  I  do  not  care  about  breaking 
my  promise  if  I  can  only  be  sure  of  that." 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and,  looking  earnestly  in  her 
eyes,  which  now  met  his  frankly,  said — 

"  Then  if  you  wish  me  to  trust  you,  show  me  that  others  may 
do  so.  Show  me  that  others  may  not,  and  how  can  you  ask  me 
to  do  it?" 

He  spoke  so  earnestly  that  she  felt,  that  she  knew,  he  had  at 
least  for  that  moment  forgotten  Buth.  It  is  not  in  ordinary 
human  nature  to  feel  proud  of  a  triumph  over  the  dead ;  but 
neither  is  it  possible  for  ordinary  human  nature  not  to  feel 
gratified  when  it  has  succeeded  in  achieving  an  object  much 
desired,  whatever  may  be  the  circumstances.  She  certainly  did 
wish  to  make  Stephen  forget  the  disaster,  and  she  had  succeedgl^ 
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"  Very  well,  Stephen,  I  will  be  silent ;  I  will  do  exactly  as  you 
say  I  ought  to  do,  for  now " 

She  paused,  and  looked  at  him  with  those  big,  innocent  eyes, 
as  if  her  whole  soul  were  flashing  through  them  to  him. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked  kindly,  helping  her  over  the  pause. 

"  I  want  to  do  everything  just  as  you  would  have  me  do  it. 
Will  you  let  me  tell  you  when  I  am  in  a  diflSculty,  so  that  you 
may  direct  me  ?  ^ 

"  Certainly,  my  poor  girl,  if  it  will  comfort  you — for  you  know 
I  should  be  glad  to  do  that." 

"  And  we  may  speak  together  about  anything  that  happens," 
she  went  on  meditatively,  "just  as  if —just  as  if  we  were  brother 
and  sister  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  Dahlia,  but  you  give  me  the  impression  that  just 
now  you  are  not  speaking  to  me  as  a  sister,  or,  rather,  I  should 
say  that  you  are  not  speaking  to  me  quite  frankly." 

"  That  is  true,  Stephen,"  she  answered  dreamily,  "  I  have  not 
yet  told  you  what  is  the  matter.  I  cannot  now,  but  some  day  I 
will." 

And  she  flitted  from  the  room,  leaving  him  alone. 


CHAPTER  XIX.— The  News  Brought  Home. 

The  first  few  days  seemed  long  in  their  weariness :  but 
Stephen  was  not  permitted  to  indulge  his  grief.  The  affairs  of 
daily  life  pressed  heavily  upon  him,  and  many  business 
transactions  demanded  his  constant  and  serious  attention. 

His  mother  watched  him  with  sad  anxiety ;  he  was  so  pale 
and  worn  that  he  appeared  to  have  grown  ten  years  older  in  as 
many  days. 

"  You  are  killing  yourself,  Stephen,"  she  said,  as  she  watched 
him  take  a  bundle  of  letters  and  papers  which  had  just  been 
delivered  and  begin  mechanically  to  open  them.  "  Can  you 
not  obtain  even  one  day's  rest  ?" 

"  Not  at  present,  mother ;  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  I  could. 
The  worries  which  are  crowding  upon  me  just  now  are  my  safe- 
guard. I  don't  think  I  could  have  kept  my  balance  at  all  if 
things  had  been  all  right  at  home." 

The  enforced  activity  was  undoubtedly  beneficial,  and  day  by 
day  he  was  conscious  that  he  was  waiting  with  increasing 
resignation  for  the  details  of  the  wreck.  He  had  a  morbid 
craving  to  hear  everything  that  could  be  told  of  the  unfortunate 
vessel  and  her  passengers,  although  he  knew  that  the  account 
would  renew  his  pain. 

At  last  there  came  a  brief  message  from  Mr.  Bassnett.  "  The 
first  mate  of  the  Eucalyptus  arrived  in  Liverpool  to-day  and  will 
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be  here  to-morrow.  Have  fixed  twelve  noon  as  the  hour  of 
meeting  and  will  expect  you.  Rapier  has  just  called  and  he 
says  he  knows  the  man  and  we  may  depend  on  a  full  and  dear 
account  firom  him." 

So,  then,  a  few  hours  more  and  he  would  see  one  who  had 
been  near  her  during  the  last  moments  of  that  fatal  voyage ; 
possibly  this  man  might  have  seen  her  when  the  cnlel  waives 
carried  her  away. 

He  was  impatient  for  the  afternoon  and  night  to  pass ;  but  he 
was  not  doomed  to  have  to  wait  so  long.  Lewis  Rapier  again 
proved  himself  an  active  Mend. 

"  Send  trap  to  meet  last  train.  Have  got  McNeil,  the  mate 
to  come  straight  on,  and  am  bringing  him  down  with  die 
to-night." 

"  He  is  an  extraordinary  fellow,  Rapier,"  said  Stephen,  hand- 
ing the  message  to  his  mother  and  Dahlia ;  '^  I  don't  care  abdUt 
him,  and  yet  he  takes  every  opportxinity  of  doing  me  a  good  turn." 

"  I  think  a  great  deal  of  Mr.  Rapier,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith, 
pleased  that  her  favourite  should  have  done  something  to  ^ve 
her  son  satisfaction ;  "  and  I  never  could  understand  why  you 
were  so  indifferent  to  him." 

"  I  don't  know  myself  exactly ;  but  he  has  certainly  done  me 
a  real  semce  this  time.    Do  you  not  think  so,  Dahlia  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  will  relieve  you  to  know  the  worst  as  quickly 
as  possible,"  she  replied,  but  without  looking  at  him,  for  she 
had  a  strong  impression  that  it  was  not  so  mucn  Rapier's  anxiety 
to  serve  Stephen  which  had  moved  him  in  the  matter  a0  his 
desire  to  remove  at  once  whatever  litigering  hope  there  might 
be  of  Ruth  having  escaped. 

Stephen  himself  drove  to  the  station.  He  was  there  before 
the  train  was  due ;  and  those  few  minutes  of  delay  seemed  the 
longest  he  had  yet  known.  At  last  the  lights  of  the  train  flashed 
in  the  deep  cutting  between  the  green  banks  a  mile  off.  On  it 
came,  puffing  and  pd.nting ;  the  lights  of  the  station  were  turned 
up ;  the  porters  moved  slowly  about,  as  if  they  had  just  been 
roused  from  sleep  ;  the  fe%r  passengers  looked  indifferently  along 
the  line,  and  no  one  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry.  The  train  came 
slowly  into  the  station,  bearing  its  message  of  fate  for  Stephen. 

Rapier  alighted  before  the  train  stopped,  and  grasped  the 
eagerly  extended  hand  of  his  friend. 

"  I  thought  you  would  be  here  yourself,  Meredith,"  he  said, 
in  a  quiet,  low  voice.  "  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  meddlesoine; 
but  I  know  from  your  mother  how  anxious  you  have  been  for 
the  first  definite  tidings  that  could  be  obtained.  So  as  sooA  as 
I  learned  that  it  was  McNeil  who  had  arrived  I  wired  to  hitfi  to 
come  along  by  the  first  train,  and  here  we  are." 

"  You  have  pjap/ed  me  under  a  heavier  debt  than  I  am  ever 
Jikel^  pj  fTipe  put,  Tfea^k  jovl^  Rapier,  ,    .  Is  there  afiy  hopd[^ 
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"  None.  But  here  is  Mr.  McNeil ;  he  will  tell  you  himself. 
He  is  very  willing  to  do  anything  for  me,  as  I  was  able  to  give 
faim  a  lift  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  a  comer.  You  will  find 
him  an  intelligent  Scotchman,  and  you  may  dei)end  on  getting 
from  him  a  clear  account  of  all  that  happened." 

A  smart,  muscular  young  fellow  of  about  twenty-five  years 
stepped  forward. 

"  I  hope  you  are  well,  sir,  but  I'm  doubting  that  yotfll  no  be 
muckle  the  better  for  seeing  me.'' 

^  Jump  into  the  trap ;  at  any  rate  I  can  congratulate  you  on 
having  got  safely  back  to  land.  Will  you  drive,  Bapier  ?  That 
will  leave  me  free  to  talk  to  our  friend." 

They  got  into  the  gig,  the  mate  and  Stephen  on  the  hind 
seat.  It  was  strange  that  with  all  his  eagerness  to  hear  this 
man's  story,  now  that  he  had  him  beside  him  Stephen  felt 
reluctant  to  bid  him  speak.  Resigned  as  he  was,  and  foolish  as 
he  knew  it  to  be  to  give  one  thought  to  the  possibility  of  Ruth 
having  survived  the  wreck,  he  shrank  from  the  subject  as  if  as 
long  as  he  delayed  the  mate's  report  he  still  retained  something 
of  the  living  Ruth.  With  a  sense  of  great  fear  upon  him,  he 
put  his  first  question : 

"  I  suppose  Mr.  Rapier  has  told  you  to  some  extent  why  I 
have  such  a  special  and  painful  interest  in  the  loss  of  your  ship  ?" 

*♦  Ay,  he  mentioned  that  you  were  particular  about  Miss  Clark. 
She  was  a  fine  lady  and  a  brave  one.  There  are  no  mony  like 
her ;  for  when  she  kenned  that  it  was  a'  by  wi'  us  unless  we  could 
get  the  boats  launched  and  manage  to  keep  them  afloat,  she  was 
as  quiet  as  if  she  had  been  gaun  to  the  kirk.  Ay,  sir,  she  was  a 
brave  woman." 

Stephen  noted  the  gentle  emphasis  that  was  laid  upon  the  "  was," 
and  bowed  his  head.    After  a  little  he  spoke  again  very  quietly : 

•*  Did  you  see  her---at  the  end  ?" 

'^  I  was  one  of  them  that  helped  her  into  the  lifeboat,  and 
when  it  was  stove  in  against  the  side  of  the  ship  I  saw  her  and 
the  others  in  the  water/' 

No  use  to  ask  more  on  that  point;  the  mate's  few  words 
brought  the  whole  scene  vividly  before  him — ^the  ship  tossing 
about  amidst  the  great  waves ;  the  attempt  to  launch  the  boats 
as  a  last  resort ;  the  calm  resolute  face  of  Ruth  as  she  obeyed 
orders  and  helped  others  to  obey  them ;  then  the  crash  of  the 
boat,  and  the  disappearance  of  those  who  had  been  clutching  at 
this  straw  of  hope. 

"  You  see,  sir,  it  wasna  just  one  storm  we  had  had  to  do  wi', 
but  twenty  of  them  one  hard  after  the  other,"  McNeil  proceeded, 
and  the  ship  stood  out  against  them  gi^andly.  Now  and  again 
yre  had  a  sort  of  quiet  day,  and  we  did  what  we  could  to  patch 
up ;  but  it  was  nae  use,  for  we  had  hardly  got  time  to  diaw 
Vf^ftth  when  another  gale  caught  us,  and  we  were  waur  thftn 
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ever.  Three  days  before  that  last  storm  the  skipper  called  us 
together,  and  a  better  skipper  never  stood  on  deck. 

" '  Now,  lads  and  friends,  you  maun  keep  up  your  hearts,'  he 
said,  '  for  if  you  lose  heart  there's  little  chance  for  any  o'  us. 
But  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  not  to  tell  you  that  we  are  in  a 
bad  way,  and  another  storm  like  the  last  will  be  a  bad  job 
for  us.' 

"  There  were  twa  puir  cr'atures  in  consumption  that  didna  look 
as  if  they  could  have  lived  many  days  at  any  rate,  and  they  were 
the  only  ones  that  made  any  outcry.  Miss  Clark  looked  after 
them  and  got  them  quieted,  and  there  was  a  gentleman  wi'  her 
that  helped  her  in  everything  she  did.  She  had  been  nearly 
washed  overboard  a  while  before  this,  only  he  grippet  her  in 
time,  and  they  became  great  friends  after  that." 

"  Who  was  he  ?  "  inquired  Stephen. 

"  Harrison,  I  think,  was  the  name.  He  was  a  droll  billie, 
and  had  got  a  special  cabin  made  for  himself  in  the  steerage, 
and  for  a  week  or  twa  never  came  out  almost  except  at  night ; 
but  after  Miss  Clark's  accident  he  was  aye  about  as  if  feared 
something  might  happen  to  her  again." 

"And  is  he  lost,  too?" 

"  Ay,  they  gaed  down  thegither  so  far  as  I  could  see." 

**  That  was  what  should  have  been  my  fate,"  was  Stephen's 
thought,  and  he  envied  the  stranger  who  had  taken  his  place 
by  her  side  at  the  time  of  direst  need. 

"  Three  of  our  boats  were  carried  away  in  the  second  storm," 
the  mate  went  on;  "but  we  might  have  won  through  the 
worst  of  it  if  we  had  not  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  last  storm  came 
upon  us  before  we  could  get  it  stopped.  Then  the  mainmast 
went,  and  our  rudder  was  broken,  so  that  there  was  no  more 
chance  of  managing  the  ship  at  all.  The  skipper  told  us  to  get 
the  boats  ready.  He  was  very  particular  about  Miss  Clark  and 
jMr.  Harrison.  They  were  to  go  with  the  two  consumptive 
gentlemen,  two  of  the  steerage  passengers,  and  six  of  the  crew 
in  the  first  boat  launched.  Everything  was  going  right  with 
them,  when,  just  as  the  lady  had  got  in,  there  was  a  wave  sent 
her  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  the  ship  lurched  over  it, 
and  it  was  a'  by  wi'  them. 

"  We  had  no  time  for  anything  but  to  get  out  the  other 
boats,  and  everything  was  done  in  good  order.  The  skipper 
kept  his  place  on  deck,  telling  us  what  to  do  as  steadily  as  if 
he  was  not  thinking  that  his  own  hour  had  come.  He  had  a 
sore  trial  when  his  guid  wife  crawled  up  beside  him  and  lay  at  his 
feet  haudin'  on  to  a  railin'  and  refusing  to  come  awa'  in  the  boat. 

"  <  No,'  she  said,  *  if  you  bide  here  I  bide  wi'  you,'  and  she 
wouldna  move. 

**  *  Aweel,  ladsj'  he  said,  *  you  maun  look  to  yoursels  and  no 
heed  us*     We  are  twa  folk  that  hae  riae  bairns,  and  vye  maun 
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let  the   guidwife   hae   her  ain  way Pair   Katie, 

you're  taking  your  last  trip  wi'  me  noo.' 

"  I  saw  them  thegither  on  the  deck  as  we  put  off,  and  it  was 
against  a'  my  notions  of  what  ought  to  be  to  leave  them  there, 
but  we  couldna  help  oursels.  We  were  a  week  in  the  boat  afore 
we  were  picked  up,  and  I  got  back  to  England  as  fast  as  I  could." 

That  was  the  whole  story  of  the  wreck,  and  it  seemed  so  very 
simple  that  it  was  difficult  for  Stephen  to  realise  that  he  was 
listening  to  the  last  account  he  should  ever  hear  of  Ruth. 

Rapier  had  instinctive  perceptions  of  the  right  thing  to  do 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances,  which  constituted  a  kind 
of  genius.  Even  when  it  was  his  own  immediate  profit  which 
was  uppermost  in  the  motive  directing  his  actions,  he  displayed 
so  much  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  others  that  it  would 
not  have  been  easy  to  show  in  what  way  he  had  taken  any  unfair 
advantage  of  them. 

On  the  present  occasion  he  knew  that  silence  on  his  part  was 
the  greatest  kindness  he  could  show  to  Stephen,  and  from  the 
moment  when  he  took  the  reins  in  hand  he  did  not  open  his 
lips  until  he  pulled  up  at  Derewood  Grange.  Then,  he  pressed 
his  arm  as  they  entered  the  house,  and  whispered : — 

^  The  worst  is  over,  I  hope,  and  you  must  have  been  prepared 
for  it.     I  wish  I  could  have  brought  you  better  cheer." 

"  You  have  done  all  that  a  friend  could  do  for  me.  Of  course, 
I  was  prepared  as  much  as  a  man  can  be  for  the  confirmation  of 
his  worst  fears." 

The  arrival  of  the  mate  caused  much  sensation  amongst  the 
girls,  and  although  his  homely  appearance  somewhat  disappointed 
their  expectations  of  what  this  hero  of  the  wreck  would  be  like, 
still  he  was  the  hero ;  he  had  come  out  of  the  storm  bearing  its 
grim  message  of  death  for  their  home  and  for  the  homes  of  his 
comrades.  As  for  Jim,  his  interest  in  all  that  McNeil  had  seen 
and  passed  through  rendered  him  oblivious  of  his  brother's 
sorrow  for  the  time  being. 

Mrs.  Meredith,  with  the  practical  forethought  of  a  hospitable 
housewife,  had  supper  ready  for  the  guests,  and  when  it  was 
over  Stephen  left  the  mate  to  repeat  his  story  to  the  family. 

Dahlia  was  the  first  to  leave  the  drawing-room ;  she  was  filled 
with  strange  terror  by  the  narrative  of  the  wreck  and  Ruth's 
fate,  and  as  she  was  slowly  ascending  the  dimly  lighted  staircase, 
she  was  startled  by  a  quiet  voice  suddenly  speaking  in  her  ear : 

"Your  time  has  come  now.  Miss  Whitcombe.  It  will  be 
your  own  fault  if  you  are  not  mistress  of  Derewood  within  three 
months." 

Before  she  had  recovered  firom  her  fright,  Rapier  bowed  and, 
smiling,  passed  swiftly  do\vn  the  staircase. 

(To  be  continued).        ^.^,.^^^  ^^  Google 
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Two  books,  written  by  the  same  author,  but  now  become  rai-e 
and  almost  forgotten,  are  now  lying  before  me,  the  one  entitled 
"  A  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Eeligious  Account  of  the  Parish 
of  Aberystwith  ; "  and  the  other  "  A  Eelation  of  Apparitions 
of  Spirits  in  the  County  of  Monmouth  and  Principality  of 
Wales."  Of  tliislast,  which  we  shall  now  notice,  the  preface  begins 
thus  : — "  The  sequel,  as  the  reader  may  see,  contains  many 
notable  relations  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  both  in  Wales  and 
England,  And  upon  an  honest  review  of  the  matter,  I  have  no 
reason  to  question  the  truth  of  the  substance  of  these  relations." 
The  preface  is  followed  by  a  "  Rebuke  to  Infidels  and  Atheists," 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  "  Vindication  "  which  ends  thus  : — 
"  Enough  is  said  in  these  relations  to  satisfy  any  reasonable, 
sober-minded  person,  and  to  confute  this  ancient  heresy,  now 
much  revived  and  spreading,  especially  among  the  gentry  and 
persons  much  estranged  from  God  and  spiritual  things ;  and 
such  as  will  not  be  satisfied  with  things  plainly  proved  and  well 
designed  are,  in  this  respect,  no  better  than  fools,  and  to  be 
despised  as  such.  We  think  the  author  able  to  answer  all 
cavils,  and  to  be  an  overmatch  forallthesonsof  infidelity  in  this 
particular.  Signed,  T.  A.,  J.  A.,  H.  R.  P.,  D.  M.,  Vindicators." 

The  book  is  a  small  12mo.  pamphlet,  of  some  104  pages, 
written  "  by  the  late  Reverend  Edmund  Jones,  of  the  Trauch," 
printed  and  published  in  Newport  (Mon.),  in  1813,  twenty  years 
after  his  death.    The  author  was  bom  at  Pen-y-lan,  in  the 

Sarish  of  Aberystwith  ;  he  early  in  life  became  an  Independent 
linister,  and,  residing  at  the  Trauch,  was  for  many  years  pastor 
of  the  Ebenezer  chapel,  near  Pontypool,  and  with  his  wife  is 
buried  in  the  graveyard  attached.* 

'After  reading  these  extracts,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  few  books 
pobliahed  in  the  present  century  show  such  credulity  and  superstition.  Had  it 
been  written  in  the  days  of  James  I.,  it  would  not  have  surprised  us,  and  we 
could  have  fancied  that  Hathew  Hopkins,  the  celebrated  witch>finder,  would 
have  made  it  his  chief  study.  There  is,  however,  another  book  by  the  tame 
author,  to  which  it  is  a  fitting  companion,  and  which  may  be  noticed  another 
tima,  when  it  will,  we  think,  be  acknowledged  that 

"  None  but  himself  can  be  his  parallel." 

In  the  graveyard  adjoining  the  Ebenezer  chapel,  at  the  Trauch,  near  Ponlj- 
pool,  lie  the  mortal  remains  of  Edmund  Jones  an  J  his  wife.  She  was  a  few  years 
ibe  eWer,  and  be  survived  her  twentj'-thyee  years.    Tliey  were  ^  yerjr  ejqemplaiy 
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One  of  the  first  things  that  strikes  the  reader  is  the  implicit 
belief  the  author  has  in  the  truth  of  all  the  incidents  he  relates; 

couple,  and  lived  in  the  most  perfect  'mity.  He  always,  when  addressing  her,  or 
speaking  of  her,  did  so  in  biblical  phmieology,  calling  her  his  *' beloved  spouse  ;" 
and  his  epitaph  upon  her  is  so  i[uaint  that  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  to 


sketch  it.  It  is  cut  upon  both  sides  of  tho  upright  stone  at  the  head  of  the 
grave,  and  is  continued  upon  another  that  covers  the  whole  length  ef  it,  aad  is  as 
follows  ;— 
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indeed  he  takes  every  opportunity  of  asserting  this  belief,  for  he 
says,  "  If  any  think  I  am  too  credulous  in  these  relations, 
of  which  I  myself  have  had  no  experience,  I  must  let  them  know 

(HEADSTONE  IN  FRONT.) 

HERE  I^eih  the  Body  of  MA 

RY  the  Wife  of  the  Revd.  Edm 

und  Jones  Who  Died  Agut  the 

first  1770  Aged  76  Years 

A  Rare  Ezcellt.  Xtian  one  of  ye  best 

of  Ministers  Waives  in  the  World 

not  kind  to  temptations  as  too  many 

professors  but  Severely  strict  in  the 

Way  of  holiness  k  Strong  on  Gods 

side,  very  careful  of  the  Church 

Under  her  Husbands  care  &  fearful 

lest  her  self  k  we  should  Dishonour 

God,  feared  nothing  but  sin 

And  dishonouring  God.     Blessed  be  Grod 

(HEADSTONE  ON  BACK) 

(part  scaled  off.) 

was    e 
was  very  spiritual 
She  was  very  experimental 
Follow  this  example  that  Read  it 
V  Cyfrawn  fydd  byth  mewn  coffa- 
dwriaeth      Psall]2.  6. 

(FLAT  STONE  ON  THE  GRAVE.) 

Farewell  thou  blessed  Saint  of  God 
Which  touched  the  Sceptre  fore  ye  rod 
And  evil  thou  shalt  feel  no  more 
But  endless  happiness  in  store 

2    Was  fearful  of  offending  God 

With  patience  much  she  bore  ye  rod 
Ever  careful  ever  Watchful 
And  now  her  happiness  is  full 

8     God  brot  her  to  the  wilderness 
By  his  glorious  winning  kindness 
She  followed  him  thro  thick  and  thin 
And  feared  nothing  else  but  sin. 

4    Feared  neither  men  nor  devils 

For  sin  she  thought  ye  worst  of  evils 
In  the  Lord  unconquerible 
Her  faith  in  God  invincible 

G    To  temptation  was  not  open 
No  altho  she  met  them  often 
But  like  the  cedar  tree  in  storm 
In  every  state  she  kept  her  form 

6  On  Jehovahs  side  was  strong 
In  every  state  she  kept  along 
Unto  Gk>d's  cause  a  trusty  friend 
How  many  like  her  can  we  find 

7  In  her  faith  unconquerable 

In  some  things  scarce  Imitable 
To  Heaven  bravely  fought  her  way 
Anddid«»tf«.my.p.thgortr.y         ,,,,,,  .^GoOgk 
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they  are  mistaken."'  King  James  I.  himself  could  not  have 
believed  in  witches  more  thoroughly;  and  he  quaintly  says, 
"  Had  his  Majesty  King  George  II.  read  the  history  of  witch- 
craft, and  known  as  much  as  we  do  in  some  parts  of  Wales,  he 
would  not  have  called  his  Parliament  to  determine  that  there 
are  no  such  things  as  witches,  and  his  Parliament  would  hardly 
have  complimented  him  therein.  If  they  say  there  never  was 
such  things  as  witches  in  the  world,  the  Scripture  is  against  them, 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  for  there  were  witches  in 
the  days  of  Saul  and  in  the  days  of  Paul,  or  otherwise  it  would 
not  have  been  written—*  0  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath 
bewitched  you  that  you  should  not  obey  the  truth?'  Yet  his 
Majesty  is  in  some  measure  to  be  excused,  as  there  are  not  so 
many  of  those  sort  of  people  in  Wales  since  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  hath  prevailed  in  it.  I  knew  one  woman  in  the  parish  of 
Aberystwith  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  witch,  and  her  son-in-lwiu 
woe  positive  she  was  such^  though  her  daughter  was  a  very 
good  woman." 

He  appears  to  have  been  quite  a  popular  preacher  in  his  time, 
and  many  anecdotes  are  told  to  this  day  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  wisdom  and  sagacity,  that  are  scarce  in  keeping  with  the 
superstition  displayed  in  his  books  ;  but  in  fact  he  was  almost 
accounted  a  prophet  by  his  admirers.  He  is  said  to  have  foretold 
the  making  of  the  Monmouthshire  Canal  before  it  was  projected, 
by  telling  his  friends  that  ere  many  years  had  passed  they  would 
see  boats  sailing  over  the  mountains ;  and  often,  when  invited 
to  preach  on  a  certain  day  at  a  place  distant  from  his  home,  he 
would  say,  "  I  will  not  come  on  that  day,  it  will  be  so  wet  there 
will  be  no  congregation  there ;  but  on  such  a  day  it  vnW.  be  fine, 
so  I  will  come  then,"  and  it  invariably  happened  as  he  had 
predicted.  It  is  also  related  of  him  that  upon  one  occasion, 
when  an  old  man,  on  crossing  the  mountain  from  Llanithel  to 
Pontypool,  he  came  upon  a  party  of  gentlemen  who  were  grouse 
shooting  with  Mr.  Hanbury,  of  Pontypool  Park.  Mr.  Hanbury 
had  noticed  the  old  man's  approach,  and  had  told  his  friends  who 
and  what  he  was,  and  they  determined  to  pass  off  a  joke  upon 

S    And  sleep  did  not  her  overtake 

Throughout  her  course  she  kept  awake 
In  this  excelled  the  wise  virgins 
In  her  goodness  little  changes 

9    Comely  in  mind  and  comely  in  person 
Guarded  was  in  conversation 
In  word  and  action  rarely  guarded 
V^e  have  cause  to  think  her  blessed. 

Upon  the  next  headstone  is  the  following  inscription  commemorating  our 
author : — 

Here  lies  the  Body  of 

the  Rev.  Edmund  JoneH 

who  died  November  the  C^ r^r^r^Ar^ 

6th   1793  Aged   91   Years  Digitized  by  V^OOglC 

And  7  months. 
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him,  much  against  !Mr.  Hanbiiiy's  wish,  who  told  them  they 
would  most  probably  come  the  worse  off  from  the  encounter- 
When  Mr.  Jones  came  up  to  the  party,  who  were  seated  on  the 
heath  having  their  lunch,  one  of  them  addressed  liim,  saying, 
"  Good  day,  Father  Abraham ; "  another  said, "  Good  day.  Father 
Isaac;"  and  a  third,  "Good  day.  Father  Jacob/'  "Well,  my 
friends,"  said  the  old  man,  "  I  am  neither  Abraham,  Isaac,  nor 
Jacob."  "Then  who  may  you  be  V"  was  the  inquiry.  "  To-day," 
he  said,  "  I  most  resemble  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  in  search  of 
his  father's  asses,  for  lo !  I  have  found  three  of  them,"  and  with 
that  he  passed  on  his  way. 

One  of  the  chief  channs  in  the  book  is  the  quaint  way  in 
which  he  moralises  upon  the  events  nanated ;  each  is  made  use 
of  as  a  text  from  which  he  argues  to  confute  all  who  do  xioi 
believe  in  the  appearance  of  ghosts,  or  the  existence  of  fairies, 
and  to  whom  he  applies  the  terms  Infidel,  Atheist,  and  Sadducee 
unsparingly. 

^though  now  rare,  the  book  must  at  one  time  have  been  well 
known  in  the  district  in  which  the  author  lived ;  for  the  accounts 
of  the  apparitions  were  at  no  very  distant  period  "  familiar  i^s 
household  words,"  and  were  as  implicitly  beUeved  in  by  most  of 
the  older  inhabitants  as  by  the  author  himself.  The  writer,  ¥i\m 
a  boy,  was  often  delighted  and  frightened  by  a  tale  of  ghost  pr 
goblin  from  this  book,  told  by  some  old  gossip,  whose  thorough 
belief  in  the  truth  of  her  narrative  did  not  at  all  detract  from 
the  graphic  manner  in  which  it  was  told. 

This  belief  in  ghosts  and  spirits  has  not  long  died  out,  but 
was  furtively  held  by  many  who  would  not  care  to  acknowledge 
their  weakness  in  this  respect,  but  who,  nevertheless,  had  tfe^n 
'  accidentally  betrayed  into  admitting  it.  Nor  was  it  among  the 
uneducated  classes  alone  that  this  feeling  existed,  for  the  w^tf  r 
has  known  persons  whose  education  and  position  in  society 
should  have  lifted  them  above  such  weakness  hesitate  befp^e 
d^laring  their  disbelief  in  some  of  the  events  narrated,  ^4 
doubtless  it  is  to  the  influence  of  this  book  uponrthem  in  early 
youth  that  such  feelings  are  to  be  attributed. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  the  fairies  seema  to  have  died 
out  earlier  than  the  belief  in  ghosts.  The  writer  has  only  known 
of  one  person  (a  lady)  who  declared  she  had  seen  a  fairy,  but  a 
few  years  since  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  of  ghosts 
being  seen. 

Many  of  the  events  narrated  se§m  to  have  happened  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  in  many  instances 
were  told  the  author  by  those  directly  implicated,  whUe  some 
appeal  to  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  an  earliet,^^ 

The  feiries  oflhe^Welsh  mythol9gy  diflfer  biit  littliTfrom  that 
fperiocT 
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of  their  Saxon  neighbours;  neither  does  the  Welsh  Pwcca  differ 

much  from  the  English  Brownie,  whom  Milton  says, 

"Stretched  out  along  the  chimney's  length, 
Basks  at  the  fire  Ms  hairy  strength." 

An  exception  is  the  Pwcca  of  the  Trwyn,  noticed  in  the  book, 
and  whose  doings  and  sayings  are  so  weU  remembered  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  he  appeared  to  the  present  day.  This 
spirit  appears  to  have  been  superior  in  many  respects  to,  although 
retaining  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the  "  Lubber  Fiend," 
while  the  ghosts  have  a  strong  family  resemblance  to  those  of 
England,  with  this  trifling  exception,  that  they  are  very 
frequently  described  here  as  of  the  male  sex,  whereas  English 
ghosts  are  more  frequently  female. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  author  believed  in  the  personality 
of  the  devil,  and  that  the  mediaeval  idea  of  hoofs,  horns,  and 
tail  was  the  type  believed  in.  There  is  an  anecdote  told  of  his 
wife,  who,  if  she  believed  in,  was  evidently  not  afraid  of  his 
Satanic  majesty.  It  is  told  of  Mrs.  Jones  that,  going  to  the 
cellar  one  night  for  some  beer,  taking  a  candle  to  light  ner,  she 
placed  the  jug  beneath  the  tap  and  turned  the  key,  but  to  her 
surprise  there  was  no  beer  forthcoming ;  knowing  the  cask  was 
nearly  full,  she  looked  up,  and  there,  seated  astride  the  cask, 
was  the  "  foul  fiend  "  himself  in  propria  peraonce.  Nothing 
daunted  at  the  sight,  she  coolly  said  in  Welsh,  "  Oh,  it's  you  who 
are  there,  is  it  ?'*  ^  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  ^  and  your  faith  is  in 
that  candle."  "  You  were  always  a  liar,"  was  her  rejoinder,  and 
she  immediately  blew  the  candle  out.  The  devil,  thus  defied, 
gave  in,  and  allowed  the  beer  to  run,  and  Mrs.  Jones  took  it  up 
in  triumph  for  her  husband's  supper. 

The  apparitions  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  are  those  first 
related,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  the  line  of  demarcation,  as  it 
were,  within  which  the  spirits  and  fairies  appear.  There  is  no 
account  of  any  being  seen  to  the  east  of  the  Eiver  Usk,  but  a 
line  drawn  from  St.  Mellons  in  the  south,  through  Bassaleg, 
Newport,  Llantamam,  Panteg,  Trevethin,  Llanhileth  and 
Aberystwith  in  the  north,  would  include  the  whole  of  the  Welsh 
speaking  parishes  of  the  county,  and  as  it  is  in  these  alone  that 
the  apparitions  appear,  it  would  seem  to  suggest  the  thought 
that  the  belief  in  the  supernatural  retained  its  hold  upon  the 
Cymri  to  a  later  period  than  upon  their  Saxon  neighbours. 

The  first  incident  in  the  book  relates  to  a  haunted  house  in 
Aberystwith  parish,  which  appears  to  have  retained  the  same 
ghostly  inhabitants  for  a  long  period  of  years,  although  those 
Si  the  flesh  were  changed  from  time  to  time.  The  next  we  will 
let  the  author  tell  in  his  own  words. 

"  John  ab  John  of  Cwmcellin,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Church, 
was  travelling  very  early  in  the  morning,  before  day,  towards 
Caerleon  Fair,  and  on  going  up  the  hill  on  Nulbie  Mountain,  he 
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heaid  a  shouting  behind  him  as  if  it  were  in  Bryn  Mawr, — 
which  is  part  of  the  Black  Mountain  in  Breconshire,  and  soon 
after  heard  a  shouting  at  Bwlch-y-Llwyn  on  his  left  hand, 
nearest  to  him,  upon  which  he  became  oppressed  with  fear,  and 
heavy  in  walking,  and  began  to  suspect  it  was  no  human  but  a 
diabolical  voice,  designed  to  frighten  him,  having  wondered 
before  what  people  could  be  shouting  on  the  mountain  so  early 
in  the  morning.  B^ing  come  up  to  the  higher  part  of  the 
mountain,  he  heard  the  shouting  at  Gilvach  Fields  on  the  right 
before  him;  this  confirmed  his  fear,  but  being  past  the 
Gilvach  Fields,  in  the  way  to  the  cold  springs,  he  heard  some- 
thing coming  behind  him  like  the  noise  of  a  coach ;  and  what 
increased  his  fear  the  more  was  the  voice  of  a  woman  with  the 
coach  which  he  heard  crying  *  Wow  up.'  Now,  as  he  knew  that 
no  coach  could  go  that  way,  and  hearing  the  noise  of  a  coach 
approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  he  was  certain  it  must  be  an 
evil  spirit  following  him;  he  was  very  much  terrified,  and 
fearing  he  should  see  some  horrible  appearance,  he  walked  a 
short  distance  from  the  path  and  lay  down  with  his  face  in  the 
heath,  fearing  to  look  about  until  it  had  passed  him ;  when  it 
was  gone  out  of  hearing  he  aro3e,  and  hearing  the  birds  sing- 
ing at  the  break  of  day,  also  seeing  some  sheep  before  him,  his 
fear  went  quite  away. 

"Here  we  may  observe  that  a  Christian fmay  some  time  or 
other  have  evils  pursuing  after  him  and  attending  him  on  every 
hand,  but  while  he  goes  on  in  the  way  of  duty  they  will  not  be 
suflfered  to  obstruct  his  way,  or  but  so  as  he  may  either  pass 
over  them,  go  through  them,  or  pass  by  them  on  the  right  or 
left,  according  to  the  blessed  declaration  of  the  Apostle  (see 
ICor.  X.  13V' 

Some  readers  will  have  a  curiosity  to  know  what  manner  of 
man  this  person  was  who  had  this  remarkable  trial  in  the  course 
of  his  life.  He  was  no  profane,  immoral  man,  but  an  honest, 
peaceable,  knowing  man,  and  a  very  comely  person ;  and  in  his 
latter  days,  after  his  conversation  (sic),  he  became  wholly 
mortified  to  this  world,  heavenly  minded,  and  died  happy.  More 
of  him  may  be  seen  in  the  "  Geographical,  Historical,  and 
Religious  Account  of  the  Parish  of  Aberystwith,"  printed  in  the 
year  1779. 

We  will  pass  over  the  next  incident,  although  it  is  a  strange 
one,  even  among  these  strange  narrations,  being  nothing  less 
than  the  ghost  of  a  coal  race,  or  mine,  that  appeared  to  a 
certain  W.  E.,  of  Hafodafel. 

The  next  states  that  "  John  Jenkins,  a  poor  man,  who  lived 
near  Abertilery,  hanged  himself  in  a  hayloft.  His  sister 
presently  after  perceived  him  hanging;  she  cried  out  with  a  loud 
voice,  upon  which  Jeremiah  James,  who  lived  in  Abertilery 
House,  looking  towards  the  place  where  John  Jenkin8^1ived,8aw 
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the  resemblance  of  a  man  coming  from  the  hayloft  and  violently 
turning  upwards  and  downwards  topsy-turvy  towards  the  river ; 
which  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  a  serious,  godly  man  who  saw  the 
catastrophe,  and  was  very  impressing ;  for  it  could  be  no  other 
but  an  evil  spirit  going  with  his  prey,  the  self-murderer,  to  hell. 
Oh  that  men  woSd  beware  of  Satan — the  leader  to  hell,  and 
not  follow  him  to  eternal  destruction,  who  delights  in  nothing 
but  the  sin  and  misery  of  mankind.  They  that  go  more  softly 
in  the  way  of  sin,  make  too  much  speed  to  go  to  hell ;  but  self- 
murderers  make  the  greatest  speed,  and  take  the  shortest  way 
to  hell.  Some  follow  after  Satan,  but  self-murderers  go  to  meet 
him.  They  need  not  make  such  haste,  for  one  hour  in  hell  will 
give  them  more  than  enough  of  it.  Oh  that  this  was  more 
considered ! " 

We  will  pass  over  the  other  relations  of  apparitions  of 
spirits  and  fairies  that  happened  in  Aberystwith  parish,  and 
which  conclude  thus  : — "  More  of  their  accounts  may  be  seen  in 
the  Geogi-aphical  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Parish  of 
Aberystwith.  If  so  many  accounts  of  apparitions  have  been 
found  in  one  of  the  parishes  of  the  county  of  Monmouth,  how 
many  may  be  found  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  county  ?  and  how 
many  in  the  counties  of  Wales  together?  Every  reasonable 
l)erson  may  easily  see." 

PARISH   OF   I3EDWELLTV. 

From  imder  the  hand  of  the  Eev.  Mr.  Roger  Rogers,  born  and 
bred  in  this  parish,  I  have  the  following  remarkable  relation  :— 
'*A  very  remarkable  and  odd  sight  was  seen  in  July,  1760, 
acknowledged  and  confessed  by  several  credible  eye  witnesses 
of  the  same ;  i.e.,  by  Lewis  Thomas  Jenkins'  two  daughters^ 
virtuous  and  good  young  women,  their  father  (a  good  man  and 
a  substantial  freeholder),  his  man  servant,  his  maid  servant, 
Klizabeth  David,  a  neighbour  and  tenant  of  the  said  Lewis 
Thomas,  and  Edmund  Roger  a  neighbour ;  who  were  all  making 
hay  in  a  field  called  *  Y  Weirglod  Fawr  Dafolog.'  The  first  sight 
they  saw  was  the  resemblance  of  an  innumerable  flock  of  sheep, 
over  a  hill,  called  Cefen  Rhychdir,  opposite  the  place  where  the 
spectators  stood,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  firom  them. 
kSoon  after  they  saw  them  go  up  a  place  called  Cefen  Rhychdis- 
ucha,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  them,  and  then  they  went 
out  of  their  sight,  as  if  they  vanished  in  the  air.  About  half  an 
hour  before  sunset  they  all  saw  them  again  ;  but  all  did  not  see 
them  in  the  same  manner,  they  saw  them  in  different  forms. 
Two  of  these  persons  saw  them  like  sheep,  some  saw  them 
like  gi*ey hounds,  some  like  swine,  and  some  like  naked  infants ; 
they  appeared  in  the  shade  of  the  mountain,  between  them  and 
the  sun.  The  first  sight  was  as  if  they  rose  up  out  of  the  earth. 
This  was  a  notable  appearance  of  the  fairies  sera  i^  jmny 
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credible  witnesses.  The  sons  of  infidelity  are  very  unreasonable 
not  to  believe  the  testimonies  of  so  many  witnesses  of  the  being 
of  spirits."  After  describing  what  had  appeared  in  the  parish  of 
Trevethin,  he  says — "  The  fairies  dance  in  circles  (which  some 
writers  on  the  side  of  infidelity  unreasonably  explain  another 
way)  in  dry  places  ;  and  the  Scripture  saith  that  the  walk  of  evil 
spirits  is  in  dry  places,  Matt,  xii.  43 ;  chiefly  under  the  oak- 
tree,  the  female  oak  especially,  likely  because  of  its  more 
spreading  branches,  and  of  a  greater  shade  under  it.;  perhaps 
also,  and  very  probably,  because  of  the  superstitious,  idolatrous 
use  made  of  it  beyond  other  trees  in  the  dark  times  of  Paganism, 
which  is  an  apostacy  from  God  and  true  religion,  in  which  the 
spirits  of  darkness  delight.  Formerly,  in  the  days  of  ignorance, 
when  men  had  but  little  knowledge  and  faith  in  God,  it  was 
dangerous  to  cut  down  the  female  oak  in  a  fair  dry  place. 
Some  were  said  to  lose  their  lives  for  it,  by  a  strange  aching 
pain  which  admitted  of  no  remedy,  as  one  of  my  ancestors  did ; 
but  now  that  men  have  more  knowledge  and  faith,  this  eflFect 
follows  not. 

"Llanhyddel  mountain  was  formerly  much  talked  of,  and  still 
remembered,  concerning  an  apparition  which  led  many  people 
astray,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  upon  this  mountain.  The 
apparition  was  the  resemblance  of  a  poor  old  woman,  with  an 
oblong  four-cornered  hat,  ash-coloured  clothes,  her  apron  thrown 
across  her  shoulder,  with  a  pot  or  wooden  can  in  her  hand,  such 
as  poor  people  carry  to  fetch  milk  with,  always  going  before 
them,  sometimes  crying  out  ^  Wow  up,"  WTioever  saw  this 
apparition,  whether  by  night  or  in  a  misty  day,  though  well 
acquainted  with  the  road,  they  would  be  sure  to  lose  their  way ; 
for  the  road  appeared  quite  different  to  what  it  really  was,  and 
so  far  sometimes  the  fascination  was,  that  they  thought  they 
were  going  to  their  joumie's  end,  when  they  were  really  going 
the  contrary  way.  Sometimes  they  heard  her  cry  "Wow  up" 
when  they  did  not  see  her.  Sometimes  when  they  went  out  at 
night  to  fetch  coal  or  water,  &c,,  they  would  hear  the  cry  very 
near  them,  and  presently  they  would  hear  it  afar  off,  as  if  it  was 
on  the  opposite  mountain,  in  the  parish  of  Aberystwith,  and 
sometimes  passing  by  their  ears.  The  people  have  it  by  tradi- 
tion that  it  was  the  spirit  of  one  Juan  White,  who  lived  time 
out  of  mind  in  these  parts,  and  was  thought  to  be  a  witch, 
because  the  mountain  was  not  haunted  with  her  apparition 
imtil  after  her  death.  When  people  first  lost  their  way,  and 
saw  her,  they  thought  it  was  a  real  woman  which  knew  the 
way ;  they  were  glad  to  see  her,  and  endeavoured  to  overtake 
her  to  enquire  about  the  way ;  but  they  could  never  overtake 
her,  neither  would  she  ever  look  back  to  see  them,  so  that  they 
never  saw  her  face."  After  further  "  relations "  of  what 
appeared  in  various  parishes  of  the  county,  he  again  sums  up  as 
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follows,  stating  his  case  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  sum  in  the 
Rule  of  Three : — "  Now,  if  so  many  instances  of  the  apparition 
and  being  of  spirits  has  been  found  in  only  thirteen  of  the 
numerous  parishes  of  the  county  of  Monmouth,  how  many  more 
might  there  be  found  in  the  rest  of  the  county  ?  But,  however, 
I  shall  proceed  to  give  you  an  account  of  many  other  remark- 
able relations  of  the  apparition  and  being  of  spirits  in  the  rest 
of  the  counties  in  the  principality  of  Wales."  And  this  is  done, 
accounts  being  given  of  spirits  or  fairies  that  had  appeared  in 
all  the  counties  of  Wales  with  the  exception  of  Flintshire,  and 
concludes  with  another  tirade  against  all  those  who  will  not 
accept  as  truth  all  that  he  has  stated. 

I  have  not  noticed  the  account  given  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Trwyn  (Pwcca  yr  Trwyn),  as  it  is  very  brief  when  compared  with 
the  tales  that  are  current  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which 
have  been  orally  transmitted  for  several  generations.  This  may 
be  noticed  another  time,  but  we  must  now  take  leave  of  our 
author,  quoting  his  last  words  : — 

"  Are  not  all  these  innumerous  instances  together  sufficient  to 
convince  all  the  Sadducees  and  atheistical  men  of  the  age  of 
the  being  of  spirits  and  of  their  appearance  in  the  world  ? 
Surely  one  would  think  they  are,^' 
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SONG. 


From  th$  Welsh  of  Morgan  Gruffydd,  a  Olamooyanshire  bard, 

who  flourished  about  the  year  1680,  translated  by  lolo 

Morganwg. — Obit,  1835. 


I,  rous'd  by  the  lark  of  the  morn, 
Arose,  and  the  groves  were  in  tune  ; 
Whilst  carolled  the  thrush  on  her  thorn, 
I  pluck'd  the  sweet  roses  of  June  ; 
The  dew-drops,  like  g^ms  in  the  vale, 
The  privet  that  bloom'd  in  my  way. 
With  eglantine  scenting  the  gale, 
Breath'd  health  on  the  Summer's  new  day, 

'Twas  a  voice  from  some  nook  of  the  dell, 
Twas  borne  by  rapt  echoes  along ;    . 
0,  I  heard  the  soft  melody  swell, 
'Twas  ecstacy  chanting  her  song. 
In  strain'd  emulation  confess'd. 
The  warblers  were  charmed  in  the  grove  : 
And,  thrilling,  I  felt  in  my  breast 
The  maddened  confusion  of  Love. 

My  Silvia,  my  Phillis,  my  fair, 

My  charmer,  say  what  is  thy  name  ? 

To  thy  lonely  recess  I  repair. 

With  my  heart,  with  my  soul,  in  a  flame. 

To  clasp  thee,  dear  nymph,  in  my  anns, 

On  pinions  of  passion  I  fly ; 

A  martyr  to  love  and  thy  charms,  ^         ^ 
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Thus,  I  thought  her,  I  cannot  tell  how. 
More  bright  than  the  monarch  of  day ; 
With  bosom  fiu:  whiter  than  snow, 
Than  hawthorns  high  blooming  in  May. 
The  lily,  the  sweet  blushing  rose. 
On  her  cheek  were  in  beauty  combined ; 
But  still,  fer  superior  to  those, 
I  fancy'd  the  charms  of  her  mind. 

0,  the  strange  fascination  of  song  J 
Led  on  by  the  magical  sound, 
I  speedful  went  panting  along 
To  the  place  where  my  songstress  I  found. 
But,  struck  with  a  charming  surprise, 
That  stifled  the  shame  in  my  breast, 
I  saw,  with  fell  wrath  in  her  eyes. 
The  form  of  a  demon  confessed. 

In  Passion's  high  fervors  I  bum'd, 
A  Lover  wild,  ranting  amain ; 
But,  cur'd  of  my  grief,  I  retum'd. 
Mad  Fancy,  to  laugh  at  thy  pain ; 
With  frenzy  that  Reason  discards. 
Thou  canst  not  a  moment  be  cool ; 
Thou  Parent  of  Lovers  and  Bards, 
I'm  still  in  thy  fetters  a  fool. 
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THE  COLLIEK. 


I  have  traced  a  resemblance  between  the  young  blackbird 
and  the  young  collier.  Early  in  youth,  how  fluent  the  black- 
bird 1  He  is  out  in  the  world  before  the  leaves,  and  he  trills 
away  to  his  sweetheart,  wooing  her  with  harmony.  But,  when 
mated,  he  views  life  philosophically.  Worms,  varied  with  bites 
at  cherries  and  ripe  pears,  an  occasional  feast  of  red  currants, — 
these  are  the  objects  of  his  solicitude.  His  voice  is  hushed. 
Mrs.  Blackbird  is  left  to  herself,  and  has  only  the  recollections 
of  the  old  songs  to  cheer  her.  Most  inconstant  of  troubadours — 
with  the  new  Spring  he  may  sing  again ;  but  there  ends  our 
resemblance.  Note  the  young  collier,  how  enthusiastically  he 
attends  singing  meetings,  how  arduously  he  practises  for 
eisteddfodau.  He  and  Mary  Jane  Jones  and  William  Koberts 
sing  in  parts,  and  they  do  it  well.     Working  hard  as  he  does 
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in  the  deep  mine,  he  is  yet  diligent  in  song,  and  let  the  subject 
be  old  Welsh  songs  or  great  conceptions  like  the  Creation,  it  is 
all  one ;  he  sings  and  courts,  courts  and  sings.  The  courting 
is  conducted  in  harmony;  runs  side  by  side.  He  and  Mary 
Jane  walk  home  together,  for  they  are  neighbours*  children, 
and  ^me  fine  day  there  is  a  wedding,  and  with  little  exception, 
some  occasional  interlude,  the  song  comes  to  an  end.  Mated, 
he  subsides ;  Mary  Jane  has  her  home  cares,  he  begets  an 
interest  in  Oddfellows,  sliding  scales,  chapel,  takes  the  Tyst  aV 
Dyddj  Tarian  or  Gwladgarwr,  likes  his  fireside,  views  the 
world  philosophically,  and  of  its  concerts  figures  no  more  in  the 
choirs.  And  now  a  truce  to  analogies.  My  collier  is  a  model 
collier,  a  distinctive  and  eminently  respectable  man.  He  is 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  school  of  house  colliers,  and  has  little 
or  no  resemblance  to  the  steam-coal  man.  He  clings  to  old 
haunts ;  the  steam-coal  man  is  a  rambler.  He  accepts  the 
condition  of  things  with  gentleness  ;  the  other  is  argumentative, 
likes  discussion,  is  somewhat  resentful,  and  has  a  thirst.  My 
collier  was  not  addicted  to  tossing  in  his  youth ;  the  little  dog 
that  followed  him  to  work  had  no  fighting  proclivities  but 
against  the  rats  who  used  to  come  and  steal  his  candles  ;  and  he 
was  never  known  to  run  a  race  in  the  garb  that  Adazn  wore. 
His  youth  was  a  quiet  round  of  work  six  days  a  week,  and  a 
day  of  chapel  and  Sunday  school.  He  belonged  to  a  friendly 
society,  and  wore  the  garb  of  a  Forester  meekly,  as  if  a  duty, 
though  he  never  looked  at  home  in  wearing  buckskin,  or 
carrying  horns,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other  emblems  of  Bobin 
Hood  days.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  his  patient  face  with  such 
surroun(Ungs ;  but  he  thought  it  was  right  and  did  it.  When 
the  friendly  society  "  broke,"  as  they  genemlly  do  when  the 
members  are  getting  old  and  want  their  aid,  he  gave  up  his 
bow  and  arrows  and  bugle  horn,  became  more  thoughtful  in 
manner,  more  bent  in  form.  To  tim  late  in  life  came  the 
awakenings  of  the  world.  Sooner  or  later  the  generous  heart 
becomes  less  generous  by  the  deception  of  man,  and  the  kindly 
fece  beams  not  with  confiding  expression.  The  open  hand 
(doses,  the  pocket  is  buttoned  up.  It  is  well  for  the  poor 
that  such  experiences  are  not  inherited  and  come  in  with 
young  manhood,  instead  of  as  they  do  with  wrinkles  and  grey 
hair.  It  was  only  late  in  life  that  my  collier  began  to  distrust 
men,  and  to  think  that  his  savings  were  better  at  home. 

I  have  seen  him  going  to  his  work,  followed  (before  the  dog 
tax  came)  by  the  little  dog,  his  step  thoughtful.  He  had  left 
his  wife  at  home,  the  chudren  asleep ;  God  only  knew  should 
he  ever  see  them  again.  A  clank  of  chains,  and  he  and  others 
are  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below,  working  in  the  semi-darkness  of 
the  mine.  I  have  seen  him  return  from  work  wearied,  pow- 
dered with  coal  dust,  have  seen  the  good  wife  getting  his 
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dinner  ready,  have  watched  him  as  he  entered  smiling  quietly 
on  all,  but  taking  up  the  youngest  in  his  arms,-— little  Jacob. 
Dinner  over  I  have  seen  him  go  into  his  garden  plot,  stooping 
down  to  see  if  more  onions  have  shown  themselves,  if  the  leeks 
are  coming  up,  and  how  the  cabbage  plants  are  doing.  He 
smokes  a  short  clay  with  unction  as  he  does  this.  A  minute 
later  and  youll  see  him  rousing  up  piggy,  who  has  a  sty  at  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  and  who  knows  when  his  master  comes 
home  and  grunts  a  welcome,  and  is  repaid  with  a  feed.  I  have 
seen  him  washed  and  in  his  second  best  reading  his  paper, 
telling  his  wife  scraps  of  news,  interested  in  the  action  of  the 
world,  sympathizing  with  the  jwor  Jews,  w^ondering  at  the 
crime  that  abounds  and  stalks  the  earth,  quietly,  but  never 
boisterously,  amused  with  humorous  incident.  And  I  have 
seen  him,  in  his  Sunday  best,  going  to  hear  the  minister  of 
Tabernacle  or  Zoar,  and  to  take  his  place  in  the  Sunday  school, 
his  commentary  in  the  class  not  always  up  to  the  standard  of 
Matthew  Henry  or  Barnes,  but  full  of  common  sense,  and 
modestly  given. 

We  have  taxed  our  excellent  artist  to  give  him  in  his  work- 
day guise.  The  man  is  the  same  on  Sunday,  the  garb  only 
different.  But  his  old-fashioned  distinctiveness  is  fading,  and 
it  is  well  to  preserve  the  recollections  of  the  type.  The 
transitions  of  life  are  changing  his  class,  and  you  must  go  into 
the  outlying  Cwms  to  find  a  specimen  left.  That  old  leaven 
of  the  superstitious  and  the  God  fearing,  patient  under 
suffering  and  meek  in  trial,  is  passing  away.  The  one  coming 
to  the  front  is  a  different  being.  The  type  of  the  better 
trained  is  keen-eyed,  resolute^  discusses  sliding  scales,  believes 
he  has  a  distinct  position  in  society,  and  has  rights  and 
privileges.  His  house  is  well  furnished.  He  has  a  piano  or  a 
harmonium,  owns  a  couple  of  cottages,  sits  in  the  "  seat  vawr,** 
and  entertains  the  minister.  Such  is  the  man  coming  to  the 
front*  A  marked  contrast  to  my  collier,  with  the  stoop  of  the 
back  and  the  blue  seamed  face.  My  collier  believed  in  omens ; 
not  so  the  new  man,  who  is  preparing  to  welcome  the  entrance 
of  the  electric  light  into  the  coal  pit,  which,  we  think,  will 
scatter  the  lingering  superstitions  to  the  winds.  Yet,  in  the  old 
days  that  are  going,  almost  gone,  it  was  no  wonder  that  my 
collier  believed  in  signs,  warnings.  Did  not  William  Thomaa 
hear  trams  coming  out  when  he  alone  was  in  the  pit  ?  and  did 
he  not  see  the  very  image  of  himself  borne  in  the  tram 
wounded,  dying  ?  and  did  not  all  this  take  place  a  few  months 
after?  And  did  not  Thomas  John  hear  men  working  in  a  part 
of  the  pit  that  had  long  been  closed  up?  and  was  he  not  kuled 
by  a  fall  the  week  after  ?  He  believed  implicitly  in  all  these 
shadows :  now  he  himself  is  blending  with  the  shadow&^lhe 
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The  history  of  the  special  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  as  a  day  of  rest  and  public  worship  is  an  interesting  study. 
If  it  be  a  religious  duty  to  observe  the  day,  it  is  important  to 
ascertain  the  basis  of  the  obligation.  The  ancient  institution 
of  the  Sabbath,  or  seventh  day  of  the  week,  rested  upon  a  clear 
written  law,  stamped  with  Divine  authority.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  a  fact  that  in  all  Christendom  there  is  now  no  nation  which 
continues  to  observe  the  seventh  day,  or  Jewish  Sabbath,  as  its 
special  time  for  rest  imd  worship.  By  the  universal  consent 
of  all  Christian  Churches  of  every  denomination,  the  actual 
Sabbath  of  the  seventh  day  seems  to  be  regarded  as 
extinct,  together  with  the  ceremonial  law  contained  in  the 
code  of  Moses.  By  the  same  universal  consent  the  first 
day  of  the  week  has  been  substituted  for  the  seventh  as  the 
Christians'  weekly  festival.  The  disregard  of  the  one,  and  the 
universal  acceptance  of  the  other,  must  rest  upon  some  solid  and 
intelligible  foundation.  We  should  otherwise  have  found  some 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ;  some  instances  of  adherence  to 
the  ancient  Sabbath.  But  no  such  exception  can  be  discovered. 
The  seventh-day  Sabbath  has  disappeared  from  Christian  life, 
and  the  Lord's  Day,  or  Sunday,  is  an  acknowledged  institution 
without  a  rival  in  the  world.  The  question  to  be  discussed  in 
this  article  is  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  change,  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests,  and  the  obligations  it  involves. 

The  change  itself,  at  first  glance,  seems  strange  and  even  sur- 
prising. Why  should  an  institution  so  beautiful,  so  productive 
of  repose  in  life,  so  emblematic  of  rest  after  the  troubles  of  life 
are  over,  have  been  superseded  and  abandoned  ?  Why  was  it 
not  adopted,  re-constituted,  and  embodied  in  the  Christian 
system  ?  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  and  the  nature  of  the  Christian  work.  A  great 
religious  revolution  was  set  on  foot  by  a  Divine  guide,  who  pur- 
posed that  His  system  should  extend  beyond  the  Jews  to  every 
i-ace  and  nation  under  the  sun.  Converts  to  the  new  faith  were 
for  the  most  part  obtained  from  those  classes  of  society  which 
have  not  their  time  and  labour  at  their  own  command.  If  the 
Apostolic  missionaries  had  accompanied  the  preaching  of  the 
Cross  with  a  peremptory  injunction  to  keep  the  seventh  day  of 
the  week   as   ^  day  of  Sabbatical   cassation  from    all  work, 
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their  mission  could  have  made  no  progress.  How  could  the 
artisnns  of  Ephesus,  for  example,  or  the  slaves  in  Athens  or 
Rome,  be  expected  to  say  to  their  employers  and  masters,  "  We 
must  not  move  a  finger  in  our  work  on  Saturdays  from  this  day 
forward  ?"  It  would  have  been  a  condition  quite  incompatible 
with  their  reception  of  the  faith.  Nor  would  the  civil  govern- 
ment have  permitted  the  loss  of  a  seventh  part  of  the  public 
industry,  in  addition  to  numerous  festivals  which  the  national 
religions  provided.  The  external  forms  of  worship  and  religion 
must  necessarily  have  been  repfulated  and  modified  according 
to  the  character,  genius,  and  manners  of  the  dififerent  nations  to 
which  the  Gospel  was  presented.  The  inevitable  change,  however, 
was  not  abruptly  and  harshly  presented  to  the  Jewish  converts. 
When  Christ  began  to  teach  in  Judeu,  lie  found  that  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  Sabbath  then  prevalent  among  the  Jews  were  of 
the  narrowest  and  most  formal  kind.  They  fancied  that  the 
slightest  manual  act  was  a  contravention  of  the  Sabbath  laws. 
Its  observance  had  been  fenced  round  by  their  teachers  with  the 
most  minute  and  insignificant  regulations,  though  its  original 
purpose  was  to  be  "  a  delight."  But  Christ  gently  explained 
to  them,  both  by  actions  and  words,  that  the  Sabbath  was 
designed  for  the  advantage  and  happiness,  not  for  the  discomfort, 
of  men.  "  The  spirit  of  narrow  literalism  and  slavish  minute- 
ness and  quantitative  obedience ;  the  spirit  that  hoped  to  be 
saved  by  the  algebraical  sum  of  good  and  bad  actions,  had 
degraded  the  Sabbath  from  the  true  idea  of  the  institution  into 
a    pernicious    superstition."   *  All    that    is    recorded    of 

Christ's  sayings  on  this  subject  was  evidently  intended 
to  revive  the  true  meaning  of  the  seventh  day's 
rest.  More  than  this,  however,  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  Gospels.  Then  came  the  great  central  fact  of 
Christianity,  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  our  religion  has 
ever  since  reposed.  The  Disciples,  who  had  been  profoundly 
dejected  by  their  Master's  death,  were  strengthened  by  His 
resurrection,  and  proceeded  to  assail  every  other  religion  in  the 
known  world.  Wherever  they  gathered  a  congregation  of 
'  believers,  or,  in  other  words,  planted  an  infant  Church,  there 
they  invariably  commemorated  the  fact  of  facts  by  celebrating 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  not  on  the  Sabbath  Day, 
but  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  But  the  liberty  of  the  Church 
was  maintained.  No  imperative  canon  was  at  first  published. 
Year  by  year  the  ancient  weekly  commemoration  of  the  close  of 
the  first  creation  was  more  and  more  subordinated  to  the  weekly 
commemoration  of  the  new  creation,  that  is,  of  the  resurrection 
from  death.  The  transition  was  spread  over  a  great  number  of 
years,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  define  the  slow  and  gradual 
advance  from  the  commencement  of  the  change  to 
*  Farrar'B  Life  of  Christ,  vol.  2,  p.  SSbJtizedbyGoOglc 
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the  final  and  general  adoption  of  the  first  day  of  the  week  as  a 
substitution  for  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  for  many  years  the  ancient  Sabbath  was  recognised  by  the 
primitive  Church,  and  more  or  less  observed  by  the  converted 
Jews.  Sabbath  and  Lord's  Day  seem  to  have  existed  side  by 
side,  both  being  more  or  less  respected  by  the  Christians,  as 
both  are  now  observed  by  British  Jews,  though  not  for  the  same 
reasons.  In  the  absence  of  any  prohibitory  edict  emanating  from 
the  authorities  of  the  infant  Church  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
the  ancient  custom  would  be  tenaciously  clung  to  by  every  Jew. 
The  Sabbath  could  not  be  wiped  out  of  the  habitual  life  of  the 
Jewish  converts  at  once.  It  must  have  been  interwoven  with  all 
their  domestic  habits  and  associations,  even  more  closely  than 
Sunday  is  with  ours.  Divine  wisdom  refrained  from  suddenly 
ordaining  that  the  customs  and  associations  of  the  seventh  day 
must  cease.  The  canon  was  reserved  for  a  distant  day,  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  time  should  be  favourable  for  its  re- 
ception. The  new  faith  was  at  first  struggling  slowly  into  pub- 
licity, its  worship  was  conducted  in  private  houses,  in  cemeteries, 
in  catacombs,  or  in  the  open  air,  and  was  often  from  necessity 
omitted.  There  could  be  no  fixed  arrangements  for  public  services, 
and  many  years  must  have  elapsed  before  the  Christian  converts 
could  act  as  a  settled  and  independent  society.  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  says  that  the  Church  observed  both  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Lord's  Day  down  to  the  time  of  the  Laodicean  Council,  but  he 
does  not  quote  his  authority  for  the  statement.  Certain  it  is, 
however,  that  the  tendency  and  spirit  of  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul 
himself  were  in  favour  of  the  liberty  of  the  convert  with  respect 
to  Sabbatical  observance.  "  Let  no  man,"  he  said,  "judge  you 
[that  is,  give  a  censorious  judgment  against  you]  with  respect 
to  the  Sabbath  days."  And  though  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
absent  himself  habitually  from  the  synagogue,  he  sanctioned  the 
meeting  of  Christians  elsewhere  for  religious  purposes.  The 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  not  one  of  the  articles  enjoined 
upon  Gentile  converts  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  The  silence  of  that  first  Council  of  the  Church  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  proselytes  from  idolatry  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbatical  laws  was  never 
extended  to  Gentile  converts. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  interest  in  connection  with 
this  subject  if  we  could  know  the  daily  life  in  detail  of  one 
early  convert  to  the  Christian  faith.  But  no  diary  or  biography 
has  come  down  to  us  that  can  furnish  such  interesting  evidence. 
The  gradual  growth  of  the  notions  entertained,  and  the  uses 
made  of  the  Lord's  Day  by  the  primitive  Christians,  can  only  be 
gathered  from  scattered  notices  in  the  Scriptures  and  various 
later  authors.  Thus,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  the 
Disciples  were  assembled  when  Christ  appeared  to  them  for  the 
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first  time  after  the  Resurrection.  This,  as  Paley  observes, 
might  have  been  accidental ;  but,  in  the  same  chapter,  it  is 
narrated  that  "  after  eight  days,"  that  is  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  following,  the  Disciples  again  were  within ;  and  this 
second  meeting  of  the  risen  Christ  with  His  Disciples  looks  like 
a  design  to  meet  on  that  particular  day.  So,  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  it  is  narrated  that  at  Troas  the  Disciples  came 
together  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  to  break  bread.  The 
manner  in  which  the  fact  is  mentioned  indicates  that  it 
was  already   the  customary  day  for  the  purpose. 

The  Corinthians  were  told  to  lay  by  sometiiing  for  the 
benefit  of  others  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  St.  John 
declai-es  that  he  was  "  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord's  Day," 
Ji  phrase  to  which  no  meaning  can  be  assigned  unless 
it  indicates  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which  the  Resurrection 
was  commemorated.  The  first  of  the  early  writers,  outside  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  who  alludes  to  the  subject,  is  Ignatius,  who, 
in  one  passage,  speaks  of  "  no  longer  observing  the  Sabbath." 
In  the  Epistle  called  that  of  Barnabas  (but  the  authorship  of 
which  is  uncertain),  the  author  refers  to  the  *'  celebration  with 
joy  of  the  eighth  day,  on  which  Christ  rose."  Irenaeus  says, 
"The  mystery  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  may  not  be  cele- 
brated on  any  other  than  the  Lord's  Day.  "  Still  more  valua- 
ble is  the  celebrated  account  given  by  Justin  IMartyr  of  the 
religious  meetings  of  the  early  Christians.  "  On  the  day  called 
Sunday,"  he  says,  "  there  is  an  assembling  of  all  who  dwell  in 
the  cities  and  country ;  and  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  read  as  circumstances  permit. 
JL  Then  the  President  delivers  a  discourse  .  .  then  we  all 
rise  together  and  pray,  and  prayer  being  ended,  bread  and  wine 
are  brought,  and  the  President  offers  prayer  .  .  and  the 
distribution  of  that  over  which  the  thanksgiving  has  been  pro- 
nounced takes  place  to  each,  and  each  partakes,  and  a  portion  is 
sent  to  the  absentees  by  the  Deacons  .  .  We  meet  on  Sunday 
(  .      .     because    on    this   day    Jesus    Christ,    our     Saviour^ 

,      rose  from  the  dead."     Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  that 
I      day  as  a   customary   festival.   Origen   says   it  is  one  of  the 
marks  of  a  Christian   to  observe  the  Lord's  Day.     Bingham^ 
.      in   his   gi-eat  work  on   Christian    antiquities,   says    that  the 
\     Council  of  Laodicea    enacted   a    canon   forbidding  Christians 
to     "Judaize,"   or    rest,   on    the    Sabbath    or    seventh    day, 
more  than  was  necessary  for  public  worship,   but  that  they 
j      should  honour  the  rest  of  the  Lord's  Day.      Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,   commenting    on    this    canon,    says : — **  The    Church 
observes,  and  ever  did  observe,  the  Lord's  Day  in  remembrance 
(      of  the  Resurrection,  and  because  it  is  a  day  of  positive  and 
Ecclesiastical  institution,  it  is  fit  that  the  Church,  who  instituted 
the  day,  should   determine  the  manner  of  its  observation."  * 
rh  *  Life  of  Christ,  folio  ed.,  p.  243.  ^'^^'^'^^^^  ^y  LiOOgle 
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From  the  scattered  notices  thus  brought  together,  and  others 
which  are  not  now  quoted,  it  woul  1  seem  that  the  Lord's  Day 
was  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  Christian  scheme  and  system  in 
the  first  three  centuries ;  was  clearly  distinguished  firom  the 
old  institution  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  ;  and  was  not  observed  in 
substitution  for,  but  rather  in  addition  to,  the  latter.  But  it  was 
recognised  "  under  the  law  of  liberty,"  and  was  exempted  from 
the  penal  discipline  and  enforcement  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  marked  by  the  invariable  celebration 
of  the  Eucharist  once  or  oftener  during  the  day.  Afterwards 
came  "  canons,"  or  rules  of  the  Church,  and  edicts  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  relating  to  the  Lord's  Day.  In  the  Fifth  Century  it 
was  ordained  by  Imperial  edicts  that  all  Christian  subjects  should 
abstain  from  unnecessary  labour  on  Sunday ;  that  legal  proceed- 
ings and  pleadings  should  be  suspended ;  that  Divine  service 
should  be  performed  and  attended,  not  kneeling  but  standing,  in 
commemoration  of  the  Besurrection ;  and  that  when  Christians 
neglected  to  attend  public  worship  in  order  to  be  present  at 
the  circus  and  other  sports,  it  should  be  deemed  such 
misconduct  as  to  merit  a  public  censure  of  the  Church. 
The  Imperial  laws  forbade  public  games  and  shows  on  the  Lord's 
Day,  as  the  Queen's  Proclamation  does  now  in  this  country. 
The  Emperor  Theodosius  published  two  decrees,  by  virtue  of 
which  Christians  who  frequented  the  shows  on  the  Lord's  Day 
should  be  excommunicated.  Thus  the  civil  power  came  in  aid 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  custom,  and  the  first  day  of  the  week  was 
completely  "established"  as  a  public  institution  and  a  weekly 
festival. 

From  that  period  for  a  thousand  years  or  more  the  Lord's  Day 
was  more  or  less  observed  by  the  Universal  Church.  The 
gradual  addition  of  numerous  commemoration  days  in  honour 
of  eminent  Christians  made  it  a  less  prominent  beacon  in  the 
religious  life,  but  disestablished  it  never  was. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  we  come  to  the  great  event 
of  the  Reformation.  It  does  not  appear  that  on  the  Continent 
any  marked  change  in  the  observance  of  Sunday  was  brought 
about  by  that  event.  Strict  as  he  was  in  some  branches  of 
practice  and  discipline,  Calvin  never  adopted  high  Sabbatarian 
opinions.  Luther  in  this  respect  did  not  differ  from  Calvin.  The 
result  is  that  the  dictinction  between  Sunday  and  other  days 
of  the  week  is  far  less  emphatically  marked  on  the  Continent 
than  it  is  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  This  fact  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  Reformation  in  England  was  soon  followed 
by  a  remarkable  development  of  Puritan  opinions.  The 
founders  of  that  Reformation  abolished  most  of  the  festivals 
kept  before  that  time,  but  made  little  or  no  ch  iuge  as  to  the 
mode  of  observing  those  they  retained.  Sundays  and  holy- 
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days  stood  nearly  on  the  same  footing  as  days  of  rest,  worship  and 
recreation.*  But  presently  a  more  scrupulous  party,  which 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  surplice,  of  the  ring  in  marriage, 
the  service  book  and  forms  of  prayer,  to  the  cross  in  baptism 
and  other  ceremonial  acts,  prescribed  a  stricter  observance  of 
the  Lord's  Day,  About  the  end  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  they 
began  to  place  it  very  nearly  on  the  footing  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath,  and  interdicted  not  only  the  slightest  action  in  worldly 
business,  but  every  kind  of  pastime  and  recreation.  Their 
opponents  ridiculed  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  Sabbatarian 
party,  and  maintained  the  views  which  are  generally  held  at  the 
present  day.  Unfortunately,  King  James  I.  and  his  advisers 
thought  that  this  question  might  serve  as  a  test  of  Puritan 
ministers,  whom  they  desired  to  eject  from  the  Reformed 
Church.  Accordingly,  the  King  published  a  declaration  to  be 
read  in  all  churches,  permitting  on  Sundays  after  service 
such  recreations  as  archery  and  morice-dances,  and  other 
usual  sports.  But  no  one  who  had  not  attended  Divine 
service  was  to  be  entitled  to  attend  the  sports.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House 
of  Commons  for  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
"  usually  called  Sunday."  One  Mr.  Shepherd,  M.P., 
venturing  to  sneer  at  the  Puritans,  remarked  that  as  Satur- 
day was  "dies  Sabbati,"  this  might  better  be  entitled  "a  Bill 
for  the  bettter  observance  of  Saturday,  commonly  called  Sunday.*' 
But  for  this  audacity  he  was  reprimanded  and  expelled. 
The  House  of  Lords  altered  the  word  Sabbath  into  the 
Lord's  Day,  and  to  this  the  Commons  agreed.  The 
use  of  the  word  "  Sabbath "  instead  of  Sunday  became 
in  that  age  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  Puritan  party.  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  another  Act  was  passed  for  the  better 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Day,  prohibiting  tradesmen  and 
artificers,  &c.,  from  following  their  ordinary  callings  on  that  day. 
This  Act  is  still  in  force,  and  though  it  is  rarely  acted  upon  it 
^  is  the  only  legal  and  statutable  barrier  against  the  general  con- 

•^^ft^inuation  ot  trade  an^lvTTTk  ail  the  year  round. 

From  that  period  down  to  our  own  times  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland  have  taken  various  views  of  the  nature 
and  obligations  of  the  Lord's  Day.  The  use  of  the  word  Sabbath 
as  a  designation  of  it  has  been  cherished  by  the  Scottish  Presby- 
terians, and  lingers  among  some  of  the  English  Nonconformists 
and  the  "  Evangelical  '*  party  in  the  Anglican  Church.  But, 
as  a  rule,  the  designation  of  Sunday  has  superseded  that  of 
"  Sabbath,"  and  also,  unfortunately,  that  of  "  Lord's  Day.'* 
Nevertheless,  the  respect  paid  to  the  day  is  general,  and  no 
serious  breach  has  been  made  in  the  universal  custotn  of  cessation 
*  Hallam's  Constitutional  History,  vol.  1. 
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from  ordinary  avocations.  As  the  practice  of  holding  religious 
assemblies  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  was  general  in  the 
primitive  Church,  so  is  it  now  in  England  and  in  every  Christian 
society  in  the  world. 

The  last  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
obligations  imposed  on  Christian  communities  by  the  institution 
of  the  Lord's  Day.  The  universality  of  the  custom  of  the  early 
Church  of  holding  religious  meetings  on  this  day  raises  a 
strong  presumption  that  it  had  its  origin  in  some  intimation 
given  by  Christ  or  the  Apostles,  though  nothing  of  the  kind  is 
now  extant.  Nothing  less  than  some  wish  expressed  or  precept 
given  can  account  for  such  usage  without  an  exception.  It 
may,  therefore,  be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  public  worship 
of  God,  the  administration  of  the  Christian  Sacraments,  the 
exposition  of  doctrines,  the  instruction  of  the  young,  and  the 
collection  of  alms,  were  intended  by  the  Divine  or  inspired 
founders  of  the  Christian  Church  to  be  performed  and  practised 
on  the  day  on  which  the  Resurrection  is  commemorated.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  very  powerfully  prove  that  the 
assembling  for  all  or  some  of  those  purposes  on  Sunday  is  a  rule 
of  Divine  authority.  But  cessation  from  labour^  mental  or  boc^ily^ 
longer  than  the  public  assemblies  require^  is  to  Christians  an 
ordinance  of  human  institution.  It  is  not  to  be  fniinrf  ip  f^f 
Scriptures  of  the  JNew  'festame'nt,  nor  in  any  universal  practice 
of  the  primitive  or  the  later  Church"  Sut  "whoever  contem- 
plates the  beneficial  influence  of  such  a  r)eriodical  cessation 
firom  work  upon  the  brain  and  the  physical  strength  of  men  and 
women,  will  hardly  deny  that  the  idea  of  it  emanated  firom  a 
beneficent  Creator.  The  elementary  idea,of  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
was  simple  rest  under  legal  compulsion  for  the  whole  of  every 
seventh  day.  We  have  seen  that  this  compulsory  cessation  firom 
work  could  not  be  applied  to  all  converts,  and  accordingly  the 
day  and  the  penalties  were  superseded  by  a  diflferent  system. 
But  although  it  was  necessary  to  take  ineasures  to  prevent  the 
confusion  and  amalgamation  of  Jewish  ordinances  with  the 
system  of  the  early  Church,  it  is  inconceivable  that  when  the 
latter  supplanted  the  former  it  should  ever  have  been 
intended  that  the  most  precious  set-off*  against  the  toils 
and  troubles  of  this  life,  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  rest, 
should  be  lost  to  the  working  classes,  who  constitute  sub- 
stantially the  population  of  the  world.  The  necessity  of  it  lie^ 
deep  in  the  weakness  of  poor  human  nature.  "  The  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man.,"  and  its  threefold  excellencies  are  beautifully 
Summarised  in  these  three  well-known  verses : — 

This  is  the  Day  of  Rest : 

Our  failing  strength  renew, 
On  weary  brain  and  troubled  breast 
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This  is  the  Day  of  Peace  : 

Thy  peace  our  spirits  till. 
Bid  Thou  the  blasts  of  discord  oease, 

The  waves  of  strife  be  still. 

This  is  the  Day  of  Prayer  i 

Let  earth  to  heaven  draw  near, 
Lift  up  our  hearts  to  seek  Thee  there. 

Come  down  to  meet  ns  here.* 

The  probabilities  of  the  case,  therefore,  support  the  supposition 

that  the  loss  caused  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Jewish  Sabbatical 

rest  was  to  be  supplied  by  a  weekly   Christian  festival,  which 

would  ultimately    provide,    not    merely    leisure  for  religious 

assemblies,  but  exemption  from  such  ordinary  work  as  could 

reasonably  be  suspended.     In  our  country,  therefore,  it  may  be 

aflBrmed  that  the  obligation  thus  to  observe  the  day  r^sts  upon 

the  ordinance  of  tbe  undivided  primitive  Church,  upon  the 

acceptance  of  that  ordinance  m  ■bn^iandT'anir'TRe  immemorial 

custom  in  accord  with  it  of  the    Anglican   Church  and  the 

JToncbnlQimTstrrngpon "^    "nThsft  f^fi^^Togy'  betweelTour  Sunday 

and  theancient  Sabbath ;  upon  its  beneficial  influence  on  the 

^human  mmd  and  body ;  upon  the  claims  of  humanity  on  behalf 

/^of  subject  animals;  and  lastly,  upon  the  one  old  statute  by 

^'which  it  was  intended  to  enforce  these  ideas.     The  law  comes 

last  in  the  enumeration,  because  its  force  and  value  can  only  be 

measured  by  the  support  it  obtains  from  the  people.     Happily 

for  our  country,  there  is  no  symptom  of  growing  disloyalty  to  the 

Lord's  Day.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  true  that  large  numbers  of  the 

♦  working  men  do  not  frequent  the  churches  of  any  denomi- 

\  nation,  but  whether  that  be  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  a  larger 

/I  number  of  persons  do  now  attend  public  Christian  worship  than 

^|at  any  former  period.     There  is  no  public  sympathy  with  those 

who  deride   or    publicly    show    contempt   for   the  customary 

observance  of  the  day.     It  is  still  carefully  guarded  and  widely 

honoured   as  a  great  national  institution,  and,  indeed,  it    is 

impossible  to  over-rate  its  value  to  a  Christian  nation.     Publio- 

ilY^fff^T  li*  necessary  to  preserve  in  men's  minds  a  sense  of 
religion  and  moral  responsibility,  ^^j  pn^^M^gjfcjs  needed  to 
preserve  the  energy,  the  health,  and  the  general  comfort  of  the 
people. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  some  apparent  inconsistency  between  the 
public  proclamation  in  the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  (enacting  entire  repose  for  man  and  beast 
on  every  Saturday,)  and  our  present  notions  of  Sunday.  We 
may,  however,  reconcile  them  by  regarding  that  proclamation  as 
a  Divine  and  perpetual  protest  against  the  appropriation  by 
worldly  men  of  every  day  of  the  year  to  work  and  toil,  and  as  a 
notification. from  thfi.CreatQrlo  p v^ry  g^^n^T^gtjj^Ti  jJ2£libg  seventh 
*"  Hymns,  Ancient  and  Modern." 
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part  of  man's  life  is  to  be  consecrated  to  religion  and  Eapoee. 
Vvtien  It  was  the  purpose  of  (rod  to  keep  the  Jews  absolutely 
separate  from  other  races,  the  commands  to  keep  the  Sabbath 
day  in  complete  inaction,  and  to  submit  to  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, were  simple  and  imperative,  admitting  of  no  dispensation 
or  modification  whatever.  But  when  the  wall  of  separation  was 
to  be  broken  down,  the  law  of  the  seventh  day  and  the  rite  of 
circumcision  were  gradually  withdrawn,  and  the  Sabbatical  law 
must  be  interpreted  by  the  light  of  Apostolic  practice  and  under 
a  "  law  of  liberty,"  and  yet  be  regarded  as  an  inspired  announce- 
ment of  a  great  rule  of  time  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  human 
race.  In  the  year  1793,  the  revolutionary  government  of 
France  abolished  by  law  the  venerable  institution  of  the  Lord's 
Day,  and  in  the  pride  and  vanity  of  unchecked  power  fixed  the 
periodical  rest  at  every  tenth  instead  of  every  seventh  day. 
But  nine  years  afterwards  the  rest  of  Sunday  was  restored,  to 
the  unspeakable  relief  of  the  labouring  population,  who  had 
never  been  able  to  establish  the  exemption  from  work  on  the 
tenth  day,  and  were  oppressed  by  continuous  toil.  The  work- 
ing classes  of  England  will  do  well  to  lay  this  item  of  history  to 
heart,  and  never  suffer  the  smallest  interference  with  our 
precious  Sunday's  quiet. 

John  Coke  Fowler. 
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By  THE  Eev.  F.  Wagstaff,  F.R.H.S.,  Author  of  "  Odd 
Hours  with  Odd  People,"  &c. 


II.— STRANGE  DREAMS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

The  records  of  antiquity  are  filled  with  tales  of  fatal  prognostics 
to  heroes,  kings,  and  emperors,  whose  deaths,  indeed,  seldom 
took  place  without  a  prophecy,  based,  for  the  most  part,  on  some 
vision  of  the  night.  From  Aristotle  we  learn  that  the  death  of 
Alexander  was  foretold  in  a  dream  of  Endemius,  and  that  of 
Caesar  by  his  wife  Calphumia.  The  emperor  Marius  dreamt 
that  he  saw  Attila*s  bow  broken,  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  died 
the  same  night.  And  Sylla,  according  to  Appian,  died  on  the 
night  succeeding  that  on  which  he  dreamed  of  such  a  fcite. 
Valerius  Maximus  records  the  death  of  Caius  Gracchus,  imme- 
diately after  a  dream  of  it  by  his  mother.  Caracalla,  as  we 
learn  from  Dion  Cassius,  foretold  his  own  asassination,  on  the 
information  revealed  to  him  in  a  dreiim.  Xenophon  states  that 
Cyrus  dreamed  of  the  exact  moment  in  which  he  afterwards 
died  ;  and  the  death  of  Socrates  was  foretold  to  him  in  a  dream 
by  a  phantom  who  guided  to  him  the  36&rd  line  of  the  9th  book 
of  the  Illiad. 

Of  remarkable  events  there  have  been  many  strange  fore- 
bodings :  as  in  the  dream  of  Judas  Maccabseus  when  about  to 
engage  the  Syrian  army ;  of  Sylla  before  his  engagement  with 
Marius ;  of  Germanicus  on  the  night  before  his  victory  over 
Arminius ;  and  of  Masilienua,  the  general  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Honorius  to  oppose  Gildo,  and  regain  possession  of  Africa.  To 
him  St.  Ambrose,  the  late  Bishop  of  Milan,  appeared  in  a  dream, 
and  striking  the  ground  thrice  with  his  crozier  said,  "Here, 
and  in  this  place."  On  the  following  day,  on  the  identical  spot 
represented  in  the  vision,  Gildo  was  overcome  and  perished. 
In  Cicero's  essay  on  "  Divination  "  we  read  the  story  of  two 
travellers.  On  their  arrival  at  Megara,  these  two  friends  slept 
in  diflferent  houses.  In  the  night  a  dream  came  to  one  of  them. 
The  phantom  of  his  companion  appeared,  and  told  him  he  was 
about  to  be  murdered  by  the  owner  of  the  house  at  which  he 
was  sleeping.  On  waking,  the  dreamer,  being  assured  that  it 
was  nothing  but  a  dream,  quietly  composed  himself  to  sleep, 
and  a  second  time  saw  his  friend,  whose  ghost  told  him  U^AlW^ip 
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was  now  murdered.  In  the  morning,  on  going  to  the  house 
where  his  friend  had  been,  he  discovered  that  the  dream  was 
true.  His  friend  had  been  slain,  and  the  circumstances  clearly 
pointed  out  that  the  master  of  the  house  was  the  guilty  man. 

In  a  note  to  Nash's  edition  of  "  Hudibras,"  he  states  that 
Peter  Scelly  dreamed  that  Oliver  Cromwell  was  to  be  placed  in 
heaven,  wliich  he  foolishly  imagined  to  be  the  true  and  real 
heaven  above  ;  but  it  happened  to  be  the  false  carnal  heaven  at 
the  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  his  head  was  fixed  after  the 
Restoration.  There  were  at  that  time  two  victualling  houses  at 
the  end  of  Westminster  Hall,  under  the  Exchequer,  the  one 
called  "  Heaven  "  and  the  other  "  Hell."  Near  to  the  former 
Oliver's  head  was  fixed,  January  30th,  1660 — 1.  Aubrey  tells 
quite  a  number  of  amusing  stories,  including  the  following : — 
When  Dr.  Har\^ey,  the  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
was  a  young  man,  he  went  to  travel  towards  Padua,  and  visited 
Dover  with  several  others,  and  showed  his  pass  to  the  governor 
there,  as  the  rest  did.  The  governor  told  him  he  must  not  go, 
but  must  be  detained.  He  asked,  "  For  what  reason  ?  How 
had  he  transgressed  ?"  To  this  he  could  get  no  more  satisfactory 
reply  than  that  it  was  the  Governor's  will.  In  the  evening  the 
packet  boat  hoisted  sail,  the  weather  being  very  clear,  and  the 
doctor's  companions  sailed  without  him.  Shortly  after  came  a 
terrible  storm,  the  ship  was  destroyed  and  all  the  passengers 
were  drowned,  the  news  being  brought  next  day  to  Dover.  The 
doctor  was  unknown  to  the  Governor  both  by  name  and  face  ; 
but  the  previous  night  the  Governor  had  seen  him  in  a  dream, 
and  had  a  warning  to  stop  him.  This  the  Governor  told  the 
doctor  after  the  news  of  the  wreck  arrived.  "  The  doctor  was  a 
pious  man,"  says  Aubrey,  "  and  has  several  times  directed  this 
story  to  my  acquaintance."  Another  curious  story  related  by 
him  he  gives  on  the  authority  of  William  Penn.  The  English 
fleet  was  at  sea,  during  the  war  with  the  Dutch.  Sir  William 
Penn,  the  great  Admiral,  was  on  board,  though  the  chief 
command  was  in  the  hands  of  Blake,  Deane,  and  Monk.  Lady 
Penn  took  her  son  to  pay  Mrs.  Deane,  wife  of  the  second-named, 
a  visit,  and  on  the  two  ladies  falling  into  talk  about  the  fleet, 
Jlrs.  Deane  told  her  visitor  that  she  had  been  troubled  by  a 
dream,  in  which  she  saw  her  husband  walking  on  the  deck  of 
his  ship,  when  a  cannon-shot  struck  his  arm  and  drove  it  into 
his  side.  "  Within  forty-eight  hours,"  says  Aubrey,  "  she 
received  news  of  a  great  battle,  in  which  her  husband  was 
certainly  killed  in  the  manner  which  she  had  seen  in  her 
vision." 

In  his  life  of  Lord  Rochester,  Gilbert  Burnet  says  : — "  Lord 
Rochester  told  me  of  an  odd  presage  that  he  had  of  his 
approaching  death  in  the  Lady  Warre,  his  mother-in-law's  house. 
The  chaplain  bad  dreamt  that  such  a  day  he  should  die ;  but 
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being  by  all  the  family  put  out  of  the  belief  of  it,  he  had  almost 
forgot  it,  till  the  evening  before  at  supper,  there  being  thirteen 
at  table,  according  to  a  fond  conceit  that  one  of  these  must 
soon  die,  one  of  the  young  ladies  pointed  at  him  that  he  was  to 
die.  He,  remembering  his  dream,  fell  into  some  disorder,  and 
the  Lady  Warre  reproving  him  for  his  superstition,  he  said, 
*  he  was  confident  he  was  to  die  before  morning  ;'  but  he  being 
in  perfect  health,  it  was  not  much  minded.  It  was  Saturday 
night,  and  he  was  to  preach  next  day.  He  went  to  his  chamber 
and  sat  up  late,  as  appeared  by  the  burning  of  his  candle,  and 
he  had  been  preparing  his  notes  for  his  sermon  ;  but  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  the  next  morning.  *  These  things,'  Lord 
Bochester  said,  *  made  him  inclined  to  believe  the  soul  was  a 
substance  distinct  from  matter ;  and  this  often  recurred  into 
his  thoughts.'" 

In  his  account  of  Corsica,  Boswell,  Johnson's  biographer,  thus 
speaks  of  Paoli : — "  Having  asked  him  one  day,  when  some  of 
his  nobles  were  present,  whether  a  mind  so  active  as  his  was 
employed  even  in  sleep,  and  if  he  used  to  dream  much,  Signor 
Bianca  said,  with  an  air  and  tone  which  implied  something  of 
importance,  '  Yes,  he  dreams.'  And  upon  my  asking  him  to 
explain  his  meaning,  he  told  me  that  the  general  had  often  seen 
in  his  dreams  what  afterwards  came  to  pass.  Paoli  confirmed 
this  by  several  instances.  Said  he :  '  I  can  give  you  no  clear 
explanation  of  it.  I  only  tell  you  facts.  Sometimes  I  have 
been  mistaken,  but  in  general  these  visions  have  proved  true. 
I  cannot  say  what  may  be  the  agency  of  invisible  spirits  ;  they 
certainly  must  know  more  than  we  do ;  and  there  is  nothing 
absurd  in  supposing  that  God  should  permit  them  to  commu- 
nicate their  knowledge  to  us.'  " 

The  death  of  the  l3uke  of  Buckingham  is  said  to  have  been 
foretold  by  a  number  of  dreams.  His  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Denbigh,  dreamed  that  she  was  with  him  in  his  coach,  when  the 
people  gave  a  loud  shout^  and  she  was  told  it  was  a  cry  of  joy  at 
the  dangerous  illtoess  of  the  duke.  She  had  scarcely  related  her 
dream  to  one  of  her  attendants,  when  the  Bishop  of  Ely  came  to 
tell  her  that  her  brother  was  murdered  by  the  diigger  of  Felt  on. 
A  little  time  before  this,  a  Scotch  nobleman  had  asked  an  old 
Highlander,  noted  for  his  powers  of  second-sight,  what  he 
thought  of  this  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  he  replied, 
"  He  will  come  to  nought ;  I  see  a  dagger  in  his  heart."  At 
that  time  he  was  still  in  the  height  of  power  as  a  court  favourite. 
But  the  most  impressive  of  all  the  stories  relating  to  him  is 
told  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon.  Parker,  one  of  the  royal  attend- 
ants, had  been  a  protegS  of  the  Duke's  father,  Sir  George  Villiers. 
On  a  certain  night  in  Windsor  Castle,  he  either  saw  or  dreamed 
of  an  apparition,  in  the  shape  of  his  old  master,  who  begged 
him  to  warn  his  son  not  to  follow  the  counsel  of  such  and  such 
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persons,  who  were  named,  and,  as  he  valued  his  life,  to  avert  the 
enmity  of  the  people.  This  vision  was  repeated  a  second  and 
a  third  night,  and  on  the  last  occasion  the  phantom  seemed  to 
draw  a  dagger  from  his  gown,  saying,  "  This  will  end  my  son,  and 
do  you,  Parker,  prepare  for  death."  A  few  mornings  after,  when 
preparing  for  the  chase,  this  dream  was  told  to  Buckingham, 
who  soon  after  the  hunt  was  over  rode  oflF,  in  a  pensive  mood,  to 
his  mother's  house  in  Whitehall.  To  her  he  related  what  he 
had  heard,  and  she  was  soon  after  found  in  tears  ;  and  when  a 
little  later  the  news  of  the  murder  reached  her,  she  listened 
with  apathetic  calmness,  as  if  the  brooding  over  the  prophecy 
had  half  dulled  her  heart  to  the  reality.  Parker  himself  soon 
after  died. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  physician  related  at  consider- 
able length,  in  All  the  Year  Round,  his  own  personal  experience 
of  dreams.  One  incident  had  happened  many  years  before, 
while  staying  at  an  old-fashioned  inn  in  a  small  town  on  the 
Rhine.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  was  half  awakened  by 
what  seemed  to  him  a  small  chime  of  bells,  just  such  as  a 
musical  clock  of  the  old  foreign  make  might  be  supposed  to 
jangle  forth,  to  tell  the  hour.  Coincidently  with  this  sound, 
he  bethought  him  of  a  friend  whom  he  had  recently  directed  to 
go  to  Madeira,  with  every  hope  that  the  change  would  do  him 
good,  and  he  said  to  himself,  "I  feel  very  anxious  about 
Richmond,  I  can't  help  thinking  he  is  worse."  In  the  morning 
he  looked  about  the  room  for  the  clock  whose  chiming  had 
awakened  him,  but  there  was  none  to  be  seen.  Ringing  for 
the  waiter  he  questioned  him  as  to  the  clock,  and  learned  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  the  house,  nor  any  chiming  clock 
that  he  knew  of  in  the  town.  Impressed  with  the  singularity 
of  the  occurrence,  he  noted  the  date  in  his  pocket-book.  About 
a  fortnight  later  a  letter  from  his  friend's  brother  informed  him 
that  the  patient  was  dead,  and  the  date  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  which  he  had  written  in  his  memorandum.  More 
than  a  year  passed  before  he  met  his  friend's  widow,  who 
naturally  proceeded  to  relate  to  her  husband's  friend  and  former 
medical  attendant  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Among 
other  things,  she  said :  "  On  the  night  he  died  he  was  worried, 
as  he  had  been  several  times  before,  by  the  chimes  of  a  town 
clock,  which  jingled  out  a  wretched  tune,  every  hour,  from  a 
belfry  close  by.  I  myself,  on  his  account,  was  worried  by  the 
chimes  also ;  and  I  shall  always  connect  the  painful  idea  with 
chimes  of  every  kind,  for  the  bells  were  actually  ringing  at  the 
very  moment  when  my  dear  husband  breathed  his  last  in  my 
arn^s." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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"WHOSE  SEED  IS  IN  ITSELF." 


In  continuation  of  the  subject  discussed  in  two  former  papers 
published  in  the  Red  Dragon,  I  will  very  briefly  refer  to  some 
other  forms  of  disease  which  have  been  proved  to  be  invariably 
associated  with  the  presence  in  the  system  of  the  animal  or 
man  infected  of  some  form  of  living  vegetable. 

The  invasion  of  England  some  years  ago  by  the  malady  known 
as  Rinderpest,  Cattle  Plague,  Splenic  Fever  of  Cattle,  or  Anthrax, 
occasioned  enormous  losses  to  graziers  and  farmers  generally. 
Its  spread  was  insidious  and  rapid ;  its  fatality  extreme.  The 
Government  recognized  the  necessity,  enquiries  were  instituted, 
and  Mr.  Gamgee  in  his  report  demonstrated  the  nature  of  the 
malady  and  suggested  the  means  whereby  its  spread  might  be 
prevented. 

The  disease  was  shown  to  be  an  infective  fever,  and  one  which 
was  usually  prevalent  among  cattle  grazing  on  the  wide  pasture 
lands  in  Southern  Russia  or  on  the  rich  meadows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Theiss  in  Hungary.  The  way  in  which  the  disease  was 
spread  was  by  the  transmission  from  fair  to  fair  of  animals  fed 
on  these  pastures  and  meadows. 

At  one  time  many  thousands  of  live  cattle  were  landed  on 
our  shores  from  the  seaports  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  and 
these,  when  depastured  on  the  fields  of  our  land,  spread  the 
malady  to  cattle  grazing  with  them.  The  means  of  preventing 
the  diflFusion  of  the  disease  was  the  slaughter  of  the  animals  at 
the  port  of  debarcation.  This  means  is  still  in  use,  and  happily 
the  continuous  spread  of  the  malady  is  thereby  prevented. 

But  we  are  to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  wide-spread  and 
fatal  fever.  The  world  of  Beef  Eaters  is  indebted  to  a  German 
physician,  Dr.  Robert  Koch,  for  the  discovery  of  the  cause.  In 
the  words  of  Professor  Tyndall,  it  is  to  the  "  penetration,  skill, 
and  thoroughness  of  Ms  researches  as  to  the  contagion  of 
splenic  fever,  to  the  processes  of  inoculation  and  infection  by 
which  he  traced  the  terrible  parasite  through  all  its  stages  of 
development  and  its  various  modes  of  action,  to  his  masterly 
investigation  we  owe  the  detection  of  the  Ba/yilkts  Anthrax ; " 
that  particular  form  of  microscopical,  minute  plant  which  he 
proved  to  be  the  soxu-ce,  cause  and  means  of  spreading  the 
terribly  fatal  Cattle  Plague. 

This  bacillns  is  in  appearance  like  those  rod-like  plant-forms 
which  occasioned  the  charbon  in  sheep,  the  chicken  cholera  of 
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fowls,  the  agne  in  man.  Just  as  it  is  like  in  appearance,  so  it 
is  like  in  its  mode  of  growth,  the  symptoms  of  fever  it  gives  rise 
to  in  the  particular  class  of  animals  it  aflFects,  the  results  it 
produces  in  the  infected  animals — boils,  blains,  abscesses,  &c. — 
and  in  its  malignant  termination  in  death. 

Like  the  infective  forms  in  the  other  maladies  named,  the 
infective  plant,  taken  from  the  blood,  the  spleen,  or  other  part 
of  the  diseased  animals,  can  be  cultivated  and  so  grown  that  the 
malignancy  of  the  infection  may  be  so  weakened  as  to  be  witli 
safety  vaccinated  or  inoculated  into  the  system  of  a  healthy 
animal.  This  inoculation,  moreover,  is  invariably  attended  by 
some  beneficent  result,  as  that  which  we  know  has  followed 
when  human  beings  have  been  carefully  and  properly  vaccinated 
with  cowpock :  namely,  that  the  animal  so  inoculated  with  the 
weakened  fever-giving  plant  has  remained  proof  against  the 
attacks  of  the  infection  derivable  from  diseased  cattle.  Pasteur 
has  recently  stated  in  the  BHtiah  Medical  Jov/nial  that  many 
thousands  of  ailimals  have  up  to  this  time  been  subjected  to 
this  process  of  inoculation,  and  that  the  animals  so  inoculated 
have  been  preserved  from  the  infection  of  the  natural  malady. 

Some  years  have  elapsed  since  Dr.  Tjmdall  published  in  the 
Tirnea  his  letters  on  dirt  or  dust  in  the  air.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  he  recalled  to  the  minds  of  his  readers  the 
familiar  appearance  presented  when  a  ray  of  sun-light  entered 
through  a  hole  in  the  window  shutter  into  a  dark  room,  how 
tke  motes  floated  in  the  sunbeam.  Those  who  read  those  letters 
will  not  forget  the  sudden  feeling  of  discomfort  which  each  one 
felt  when  they  realized  that  they  were  every  moment  breathing 
the  air  in  which  these  Tnotes  floated. 

When  Dr.  Tyndall  further  pointed  out  that  some  of  these 
motes  were  "  germs  "  of  living  things,  which,  when  received  into 
proper  vessels  containing  solutions,  say  of  sugar,  of  isinglass,  or 
in  infusions  of  hay,  of  turnips,  or  other  vegetable  growths,  and 
were  maintained  at  a  certain  temperature,  that  soon  it  might 
be  perceived  that  the  clear  fluids  became  first  hazy,  and  then 
thickened  and  greyish  in  colour.  When  a  drop  of  any  of  these 
fluids  thus  charged  with  atmospheric-borne  germs  was  examined 
under  a  microscope,  the  whole  seemed  to  be  alive  with  "things" 
having  more  or  less  of  powers  of  motion,  and  of  rod-like  forms. 
The  former  moving  things  were  recognized  as  the  minutest 
forms  of  living  matter,  not  vegetable ;  the  latter  were  recognized 
as  forms  of  plants  known  as  hacteriay  vihrioSy  spiinlli^  &c. 

The  public  realized  from  the  perusal  of  these  papers  the  perils 
that  surround  human  life,  for  it  was  known  that  the  air  in 
certain  localities  was  full  of  **  marsh  miasms  "  (I  use  a  very  old 
term) ;  it  was  also  known  that  on  breathing  the  air  in  rooms 
where  persons  were  sick  of  fevers,  say  of  Sme^llpoXf  somehow  the 
person  so  breathing  became  affected  by  Smallpodcjy  Google 
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The  origin  of  Ague  has  been  discussed.  The  characteristics 
of  that  disease  are  well  known — the  cold  stage,  the  hot  stage, 
the  sweating  stage,  each  lasting  a  certain  time,  and  after 
they  have  passed  there  appears  a  brief  period  of  cessation  of 
fever  symptoms,  which,  however,  recur  at  fixed  periods.  These 
three  stages  may  be  said  broadly  to  be  the  typical  character- 
istics of  all  fevers.  Typhus  Fever,  Enteric,  Relapsing  Fever  of 
India,  Yellow  Fever  of  the  Tropics,  Smallpox,  Measles,  Scarlet 
Fever,  the  fever  induced  by  wounds,  &c. :  all  these  present 
the  same  symptoms  of  chills,  heat  and  perspiration.  In  each 
and  every  one  of  these  maladies,  there  have  been  found  in  the 
system  of  human  beings  afifected  therewith  certain  particular 
forms  of  bacteria.  In  some  kinds  of  fever,  the  particular 
species  has  been  a  hacillua^  in  others  a  spirillum ; — ^in  each 
instance  the  particular  species  occurred  only  in  the  particular 
disease,  and  when  this  species  was  grown,  cultivated,  &c.,  and 
introduced  into  the  system  of  living  animals,  the  result 
invariably  was  the  growth  in  their  blood  of  that  particular  species 
only.  To  place  this  point  distinctly,  I  would  state  that  as 
Cowpock  only  can  follow  the  introduction  of  the  clear  fluid  from 
a  cowpock  vesicle,  as  Smallpock  only  can  follow  where  inocula- 
tion with  the  clear  fluid  from  a  smallpock  vesicle  is  practised  : 
so  it  would  be  only  Typhus,  only  Yellow  Fever,  &c.,  that  could 
be  propagated  by  the  vaccination  of  the  particular  species  of 
bacillv^  which  is  found  in  the  system  of  those  who  may  be  ill 
of  either  of  those  maladies.  The  same  law  prevails  in  the 
spread  of  fever-causing  diseases  in  the  human  race  as  it  has 
been  shown  prevails  in  those  infective  maladies  which  infect 
animals.  Each  infective  malady  is  propagated  by  its  own 
particular  species  of  bacteriuTn.  In  each  such  malady,  whether 
afifecting  the  man,  beast  or  sheep,  &c.,  the  presence  of  a  par- 
ticular living  vegetable  form  may  be  detected. 

The  paramount  importance  of  recognizing  this  to  be  the  fact 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  fevers  has  been  very  recently 
brought  prominently  before  the  readers  of  the  Times  newspaper 
in  a  letter  by  Dr.  Tjmdall,  published  in  that  journal  on  the 
22nd  April,  1882. 

It  is  therein  stated  that  Dr.  Eobert  Koch,  of  Berlin,  had 
announced  that  he  had  discovered  in  the  disease  known  as 
Scrofula,  Consumption,  Phthisis,  a  particular  form  of  badllvs ; 
this  living  plant  being  found  within  that  peculiar  accretion  that 
medical  men  call  "  tubercle ; "  these  tubercles  being  found  in 
the  lungs,  brain,  glands,  &c.,  of  persons  who  were  the  subjects  of 
"  Consumption  "  in  one  or  other  of  its  forms.  Dr.  Koch  stated 
that  he  was  able  to  separate  a  microscopic  body  from  the  centre 
of  the  tubercle,  to  recognize  it  as  a  form  of  bacillus^  to  cultivate 
it  artificially,  adopting  the  rules  laid  down  by  Pasteiur,  in  a 
gelatinous  fluid,  to  perceive  the  growth  of  myriads,  of  like 
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bacilli  in  the  fluid,  to  inoculate  fowls  and  also  small  animals 
with  drops  of  the  fluid,  and  after  a  time,  in  all  instances,  to  be 
able  to  detect  in  the  inoculated  fowl  or  animal  the  particular 
haciUua  forming,  producing  and  causing  the  like  disease  in 
those  creatures  as  that  of  the  human  being  from  whom  the 
6ac  iMt68-bearing  tubercle  was  taken. 

I  must  not  follow  out  this  most  important  discovery  further  ; 
the  medical  journals,  English  and  foreign,  have  already  taken 
up  the  subject,  and  I  will  hope  that  ere  long,  not  only  will  the 
mode  of  infection  with  the  bacillus  be  clearly  set  forth,  but  also 
some  suggestions  be  made  for  its  destruction. 

That  this  is  possible  we  may,  I  think,  believe,  for  Ague, 
which  for  centuries  had  been  deemed  incurable,  has  yielded  to 
quinine  and  drainage. 

But  of  the  means  whereby  disease-causing  germs  may  be 
rendered  harmless,  we  have  in  the  records  of  the  work  set  on 
foot  by  the  gifted  perceptive  powers  of  Mr.  Joseph  Lister  a 
bright  example  and  the  strongest  grounds  for  hope.  Mr.  Lister 
grasped  and  applied  the  truths  laught  by  Billroth  and  Koch, 
Villemin  and  Pasteur,  Klebs  and  Tommasi-Crudelli,  Simon, 
Klein  and  Tyndall :  Lister  has  utilized  them  for  the  lasting 
benefit  of  mankind. 

Lister,  as  a  surgeon  in  active  practice  at  Glasgow,  knew  that 
wounds  in  healing  produced  a  more  or  less  discharge  of 
"  matter ;"  he  ascertained  the  presence  therein  of  bacteria ;  he 
conceived  the  "  happy  thought "  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
prevent  the  access  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  cut  or  torn  surface, 
and  he  thought  that  by  so  doing  he  would  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  this  "  matter,"  and  so  the  wound  would  heal  without 
any  discharge,  and  thus  the  possibility  of  the  absorption  of  this 
matter  into  the  blood,  and  the  production  of  "  pyoemia," — i.«., 
matter  in  the  blood,  surgical  fever — be  prevented. 

Long  and  patiently  did  Lister  work.  Success  crowned  his 
diligence,  and  now  surgeons  are  accustomed  to  perform  opera- 
tions ("antiseptically"  as  it  is  termed)  which  a  dozen  years  ago 
would  not  have  been  thought  of. 

The  method  simply  consists  in  cleansing  the  cut  or  torn 
surface  with  a  disinfecting  solution  which  it  is  known  will 
destroy  the  vitalities  of  microscopic  bacteriaj  in  satuiating  the 
air  around  the  patient  while  dressing  the  wound  with  the  like 
disinfectant,  and  in  enveloping  the  wounded  part  with  dressings 
and  bandages  fully  charged  with  it. 

The  result  was  that  no  formation  of  ^  matter "  took  place, 
and  this  because  the  thing  (the  bacillus)  which  gave  rise  to  its 
formation  found  no  means  of  entry  into  the  wound. 

In  the  next  paper  I  trust  to  be  able  to  apply  the  statements 
I  have  adduced  to  some  practical  use. 

Thomas  Jones  Dyke. 
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There  are  many  tea  districts  in  India,  as  is  probably  well- 
known  to  every  one,  Assam,  Cachar  (pronounced  Katchar), 
Daijeeling,  Kumaon,  Chittagong,  and  the  Neiigherries  being 
amongst  the  best  known.  In  each  of  these  districts  there  is, 
of  course,  more  or  less  variation  in  the  customs,  work  and 
amusements  of  the  European  population ;  but,  as  it  would  be 
tedious  to  draw  attention  to  these  diflferences,  we  shall  take 
only  the  life  of  the  planter  in  Cachar  as  our  theme,  and  endea- 
vour to  convey  to  our  readers  a  true,  if  somewhat  brief,  idea  of 
the  mode  in  which  our  countrymen  in  this  far  Eastern  province 
contrive  to  while  away  their  time.  A  reference  to  any  tolerably 
good  modem  map  of  India  will  show  that  Cachar  is  a  small 
province  in  the  Eastern  comer  of  Bengal,  being  bounded  by  the 
kingdom  of  Burmah  in  about  longitude  96  E.,  while  to  the 
North  lie  the  districts  occupied  by  some  half-independent 
native  tribes,  separating  Cachar  from  the  still  larger  province  of 
Assam,  and  to  the  South  the  country  known  as  Independent 
Tipperah  and  the  British  province  of  Chittagong. 

From  Calcutta  to  Silchar  (the  principal  station  of  Cachar) 
the  distance  in  a  straight  line  is  about  three  hundred  miles  in 
a  North-easterly  direction.  As  the  journey  is  performed, 
however,  it  is  reckoned  to  be  about  four  hundred  miles ;  and  a 
wearisome  journey  it  is,  at  least  during  some  portion  of  the 
year.  The  first  portion  of  the  journey  is  by  rail.  Proceeding 
to  the  station  in  Calcutta  the  emigrant  (for  so,  in  fact,  the  in- 
tending planter  may  well  be  called)  takes  a  first  class  ticket  for 
Goalundo,  a  small  shipping  station  on  one  of  the  many  branches 
of  the  Ganges;  and  when  that  place  is  reached  his  troubles 
may  be  said  to  commence.  Leaving  the  comfortable,  if  rather 
"jolty,"  railway  carriage,  he  makes  his  way  on  board  a  steamer, 
which,  during  the  rainy  season,  plies  regularly  between  Goal- 
undo,  Dacca,  Sylhet,  and  Silchar.  These  steamers  are  curious 
flat-bottomed  affairs,  with  limited  cabin  accommodation,  and 
that  of  a  strange  character  after  the  massive  constructions  which 
have  become  familiar  to  the  traveller  on  board  the  "  P.  and  0." 
(Peninsular  and  Oriental)  and  other  large  passenger  steamers 
trading  to  the  East.  That  portion  of  the  deck  not  occupied  by 
the  cabins  is  covered  by  an  awning,  where  the  passengers  and  tie 
"  captain  "  pass  most  of  their  time,  and  where  the  meals  are 
sen'ed.    Aud  it  is  now  that  the  planter  first  becomes  really  and 
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^*  intimately  **  acquainted  with  his  future  constant  companions, 
the  mosquitoes.  Kind  friends  in  Calcutta  are  ready  with  plenty 
of  usefid  advice  as  to  necessary  additions  to  the  out6t  brought 
from  Europe,  but  not  unfrequently  omit  one  of  the  most  es  - 
sential — a  mosquito  curtain  ;  and  woe  betide  the  unfortunate 
individual  who  ventures  to  sleep  on  board  one  of  these  river 
steamers  without  this  necessary  protection.  He  will,  in  the 
first  place,  be  kept  awake  during  the  greater  portion  of  the 
night  by  the  constant  singing  buzz  of  these  pests ;  and,  at  last, 
when  exhausted  nature  brings  sleep  to  his  eyes,  he  will  be 
devoured  by  them.  On  awakening  in  the  morning  with  the 
first  motion  of  the  paddle-wheels,  he  will  find  his  face  and  hands 
covered  with  large  red  spots  and  blotches,  swollen  frequently  to 
a  considerable  size,  and  producing  anything  but  an  improvement 
in  the  personal  appearance.  The  feet,  too,  will  be  found  to 
have  suflfered  severely,  unless  wrapped  thickly  in  a  blanket  or 
in  some  hard  substance  impervious  to  the  proboscw  of  the 
insect,  and  frequently  the  irritation  caused  during  sleep  by 
mosquito-bites  will  make  the  unfortunate  sufferer  rub  his  feet 
together  with  such  energy  that  the  softer  skin  will  be  com- 
pletely peeled  off  by  the  hard  covering  of  the  heels.  But  hold  I 
This  is  not  a  dissertation  upon  mosquitoes. 

From  Goalundo  the  steamer  makes  its  slow  course  to  Dacca — 
once  an  important  town  of  Bengal,  but  now  apparently  far  from 
prosperous,  and  noted  principally  for  a  very  beautiful  lace-work 
which  is  produced  there.  Returning  from  Dacca  to  the  main 
stream,  the  journey  is  continued  to  Sylhet,  and  thence  to 
Silchar,  should  there  be  sufficient  water  in  the  river  to  permit 
the  passage  of  the  steamer.  During  the  dry  season  this  is, 
however,  never  the  case,  and  from  Dacca  or  its  vicinity  it  is 
necessary  to  make  the  remaining  portion  of  the  journey  by 
native  boat.  Provided  it  be  good  of  its  kind,  this  is  no  very 
serious  hardship,  the  strangeness  and  novelty  of  the  position 
counteracting  to  a  great  extent  the  discomforts  to  which  the 
traveller  is,  of  course,  subjected.  The  ordinary  travelling  boat 
is  made  of  small  planks  of  some  hard  wood,  joined  by  means  of 
small  iron  straps,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  being  sewn 
together.  It  is,  perhaps,  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long, 
exclusive  of  the  prominent  head  and  stem.  Over  the  central 
portion  is  fixed  an  arched  covering  formed  of  bamboo  mats 
(called  chatais),  stiffened  and  held  together  by  laths  of  split 
bamboo.  This  covering  is  not  raised  more  than  four  feet  above 
the  gunwale,  and  there  is,  consequently,  not  room  to  stand  up- 
right upon  the  plank  floor,  which  is  laid  almost  on  the  bottom 
of  the  boat  beneath  it.  Though  a  sail  is  occasionally  unfurled 
wheu  the  wind  is  in  the  right  direction,  the  oars  of  the  boat- 
men are  relied  upon  almost  entirely  for  the  means  of  progres- 
sion ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  what  a  length  of  time  they  will 
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continue  to  tug  at  their  unwieldy  implements,  though  with  all 
their  labour  the  rate  of  progress  is  far  from  rapid.  More  sur- 
prising still,  however,  is  the  feet  of  so  many  people  being  able 
to  live  with  tolerable  comfort  upon  so  small  a  craft.  Three  or 
four  Europeans,  perhaps,  occupy  the  principal  part  of  her, 
beneath  the  slender  covering.  Each  of  these  will,  perhaps, 
have  his  own  servant ;  and  besides  this  some  six  or  eight  boat- 
men have  to  find  accommodation,  unless,  as  is  generally,  but 
not  always,  the  case,  a  "  cook-boat "  is  provided.  But  we  are 
loitering  too  long  upon  the  journey,  and,  without  stopping  at 
Sylhet,  must  make  our  way  directly  to  Silchar. 

Here  the  weary  traveller  lands,  and  leaving  his  goods  and 
chattels  to  the  care  of  his  servants,  makes  his  way  generally  to 
one  of  the  clubs  in  the  station,  to  which  he  is  usually  accredited 
by  his  future  "  manager,"  unless  he  is  a  manager  and  old  in- 
habitant himself.  After  so  long  and  cramped  a  journey,  what 
a  luxury  is  the  cold  bath  and  the  complete  change  of  clothing 
which  precedes  the  comfortable  breakfast  at  a  decent  table  once 
more.  Then  follows  a  short  rest  or  a  stroll  round  the  station, 
and  a  visit  to  one  of  the  "  stores,"  where  the  new  arrival  is  sure 
to  make  sundry  purchases,  whether  useful  or  otherwise.  And 
then  the  sturdy  little  country  ponies  are  ordered  out,  and  a 
start  is  made  for  the  garden,  which  is  to  be  the  home  of  the 
young  planter  probably  for  many  consecutive  months,  without 
the  chance  of  another  visit  to  "  the  station." 

And  a  terrible  thing  that  first  ride  frequently  is,  particularly 
to  those  quite  unaccustomed  to  horse  exercise.  The  road,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  by  no  means  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  at 
home,  while  every  now  and  then  a  broad  and  rapid  river  runs 
across  it,  which  has  to  be  crossed  in  a  ferry-boat,  that  is  more 
or  less  satisfactory  apparently  as  the  "  ghaut "  is  more  or  less 
impassable.  Here  and  there  a  bridge  will  be  found  completely 
broken  down,  while  the  ditch  at  either  side,  from  which  the 
earth  has  been  taken  for  the  formation  of  the  road,  is  still  left 
in  a  state  of  muddiness  which  not  infrequently  brings  both  pony 
and  rider  to  grief.  Perhaps,  too,  a  "  shower  "  of  rain  may  come 
(though  it  /«  the  cold  season)  to  increase  the  discomforts  of  the 
traveller,  and  showers  in  these  latitudes  are  showers  indeed, 
from  which,  moreover,  there  is  seldom  any  chance  of  shelter,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  ride  on  drenched  to  the  skin, 
and  in  a  white  linen  suit,  donned  with  so  much  pleasure  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  to  feel  a  strong  inclination  to  shiver  out  of  the 
saddle.  However,  no  discomfort,  can  last  for  e\'er ;  and,  at 
length,  after  passing  through  miles  of  rice  fields,  from  which 
the  crops  have  all  been  gathered,  and  through  other  miles  of 
tall  jungle  grass,  the  abode  of  the  tiger,  the  deer,  and  the  wild 
pig,  the  young  planter  at  last,  in  the  dim  light  of  closing 
evening,  reaches  a   wide  expanse,  sometime^.  ^V^  ^gomefimes 
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plain,  covered  with  a  dark  growth  of  low  green  bushes,  which  it 
can  just  be  seen  run  in  parallel  rows  as  far  as  the  eye  can  pene- 
trate the  gloom.  At  last  he  has  reached  "  the  garden,"  and 
shortly  pulls  up  his  tired  steed  to  walk  more  slowly  through 
"coolie  lines,"  where  now,  after  the  labours  of  the  day,  the 
swarthy  natives  are  busy,  outside  their  small  but  picturesque 
houses,  in  preparing  their  evening  meal  of  rice  and  curry. 
And  pretty,  indeed,  is  the  scene,  though  later  undoubtedly 
"familiarity  breeds  contempt,"  and  few  planters  look  with 
any  but  a  business  eye  towards  these  "  lines  "  when  once  the 
strangeness  of  the  scene  has  worn  away.  And  now  the 
manager's  bungalow  is  gained,  where  a  warm  welcome  is  sure 
to  await  the  new  arrival,  for  where  the  European  population  is 
so  thin  as  in  Cachar  a  fresh  face  is  ever  a  Grod-send,  while  fresh 
news  from  Europe  on  those  minor  topics  below  the  notice  of 
the  newspapers  is  always  eagerly  looked  for. 

The  buildings  in  "  the  station  "  have  somehow  not  prepared 
the  traveller  for  the  bungalow  in  which  he  is  to  take  up  his 
future  residence,  though  in  fact  they  are  built  after  precisely 
the  same  general  plan.  A  floor  raised  a  foot  or  two  above  the 
surrounding  level,  sometimes  of  cement,  sometimes  of  earth 
covered  by  a  coarse  bamboo  matting ;  the  walls  of  bamboo 
matting  also,  stiflFened  by  laths  of  bamboo,  fastened  to  posts  of 
hard  unsquared  timber ;  the  roof  of  coarse  grass  thatching, 
supported  on  a  framework  of  bamboo — such  is  the  house  in 
which  the  planter  has  usually  to  pass  his  life,  though,  indeed,  a 
few  brick  houses  may  be  met  with,  but  are  not  in  great  repute 
owing  to  the  fear  of  earthquakes,  which  will  bring  them 
tottering  to  the  ground,  while  leaving  the  more  fragile  edifices 
uninjured. 

It  is  half-past  seven  when  the  traveller  emerges  from  his 
room  after  another  bath  and  another  change  of  clothing  supplied 
by  his  accommodating  host.  Dinner  is  just  upon  the  table, 
and  the  servants  (Rhitmutghar)  in  their  clean  white  dresses 
and  turbans  wait  the  coming  of  their  master  and  his  guests  to 
remove  the  covers.  People  in  Cachar,  and,  indeed,  in  India, 
always  "  feed "  well,  and  accordingly  soup  is  the  first  and 
regular  dish,  as  to  the  manufacture  of  which  some  say  it  is  as 
well  not  to  enquire  too  closely.  Then  fish,  when  procurable, 
which  generally  is  of  some  sort  in  the  neighbouring  streams  or 
"  bheels  "  (marshes),  and  then  follow  the  inevitable  fowls  and 
ducks,  than  which,  as  a  perpetual  diet,  nothing  can  be  more 
wearisome.  Following  the  poultry  and  made  dishes  (poultry, 
too,  in  a  diflFerent  form)  appear  the  invariable  curry  and  rice, 
which  are  always  served  last  and  on  separate  dishes.  Nor  is  it 
usual  in  Bengal  (whatever  it  may  be  in  other  parts  of  India — 
pray  be  careful  how  you  venture  on  curries  in  Madras)  to 
make  curry  particularly  hot  for  a  European's  table,  though  that 
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made  by  the  natives  for  their  own  consumption  is  not  to  be 
eaten  rashly.  Puddings  (almost  invariably  made  of  milk  and 
eggs),  cheese  and  fruit  follow  in  due  course,  and  then  the  house- 
servant  (bearer)  places  on  the  table  pipes,  tobacco  and  cheroots, 
and  the  evening  is  passed  in  talking  over  the  events  of  the  day, 
and  in  planning  either  work  or  amusement  for  the  morrow. 

The  first  duty  of  a  young  planter  is,  of  course,  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  language.  He  will  probably  begin  by  a 
careful  study  of  one  of  the  small  manuals  of  Hindoostani,  of 
which  several  are  published.  He  will  soon,  however,  find  that 
the  high-flown  phrases  are  incomprehensible  to  the  general  run 
of  low-caste  coolies  with  whom  he  has  to  deal,  and  that  his  only 
course  is  to  mix  freely  with  the  natives,  listen  to  the  orders  of 
his  seniors,  and  to  ask  as  many  questions  as  he  can  find  occasion 
for.  It  is  no  long  time  before  he  is  able  to  make  himself  more 
or  less  understood  by  means  of  a  few  words  and  many  signs, 
and  then  he  will  be  in  a  position  to  undertake  some  portion,  at 
least,  of  the  garden  work.  His  first  duty  is  generally  to  attend 
muster  in  the  morning  (at  day-break,  which  may  be  at  any 
time  from  five  to  eight  o'clock),  when  he  will  have  to  count  the 
coolies  off  to  their  allotted  work,  sometimes  reading  over  the 
muster-roll  to  see  that  all  who  are  not  sick  are  present.  The 
coolies  having  been  despatched  it  is  time  for  "  chota  hazri"  (i.e., 
little  breakfast) — a  light  meal  which  has  to  last  till  breakfast 
time,  after  which  manager  and  assistants  go  forth  either  on 
pony  back  or  on  foot  to  superintend  the  various  works  in 
progress.  Breakfast  is  generally  ready  at  about  half-past  eleven 
or  twelve  o'clock,  and  differs  little  from  dinner  except  in  the 
absence  of  soup  and  sweets.  After  breakfast  the  planter  con- 
siders that  he  is  entitled  to  some  hour  or  two's  rest  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  either  indulges  in  a  siesta  or  goes  about  his  own 
private  aflfairs  within  doors.  Then,  again,  he  wends  his  way  to 
the  scene  of  labour,  where  he  remains  until  the  booming  of  the 
gong  causes  an  immediate  cessation  of  work,  and  coolies  and 
superintendent  alike  take  their  way  towards  the  "  lines,"  where 
the  daily  wages  are  written  down,  and  then  all  are  at  liberty  to 
betake  themselves  to  their  own  affairs  until  another  dtiy  brings 
round  another  period  of  labour. 

The  hours  of  work  and  its  nature  vary,  of  com^e,  with  the 
varying  seasons ;  but  the  planter  is  practically  engaged  through- 
out every  working  day  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  How  gladly, 
then,  he  must  welcome  the  weekly  leave-day  may  easily  be 
imagined.  Leave-day  is  not,  unfortunately,  always  a  Sunday, 
for  on  this  day  the  coolies  have  to  attend  the  nearest  bazaar  to 
lay  in  their  supply  of  provisions  for  the  ensuing  week,  and  these 
bazaars  are  held  on  different  days  at  different  places  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  itinerant  vendors  of  rice,  vegetables,  and 
other  merchandise. 
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Leave-day  is  a  complete  holiday  to  the  planter,  and  then  it  is 
that  he  is  able  to  indulge  in  the  few  amusements  which  fall  to 
his  lot.  Ordering  his  pony  immediately  after  chota  hazri  he 
may,  perhaps,  ride  away  to  visit  a  Iriend  living  near  at  hand — a 
European  living  a  dozen  miles  or  so  away  being  looked  upon  as 
a  neighbour  not  very  fiir  removed.  And  very  enjoyable  are 
these  rides  in  the  early  morning,  with  the  sun  shining  brightly, 
but  not  as  yet  too  fiercely,  in  the  clear  blue  sky,  while  the  dew 
still  glistens  in  heavy  drops  on  the  grass  by  the  roadside  and  on 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  whose  branches  hang  heavily  overhead. 
Many  are  the  beautiful  bits  of  forest  scenery  through  which  he 
passes,  and  many  the  strange  sights  he  sees.  Here  the  stillness 
will  suddenly  be  broken  by  the  discordant  yells  of  the  Hoolook 
monkeys,  which,  disturbed  by  the  unwonted  visitor,  throw  them- 
selves from  branch  to  branch  of  the  trees  above  his  head,  until 
they  disappear  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  still  chattering  their 
alarm.  Again  he  will  be  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  im- 
mediately in  his  path  of  a  jackal  or  a  wild  pig,  while  occasionally 
the  growl  of  the  tiger  or  the  crushing  tread  of  the  wild  buflfalo 
will  sound  in  the  dense  primeval  jungle,  and  cause  some  feelings 
of  apprehension  in  even  the  boldest  heart.  And  then,  after  an 
exhUarating  ride  of  a  few  miles  in  the  bright  cheerful  morning, 
what  a  pleasure  is  experienced  in  reaching  the  expected  haven, 
just  as  the  sun  is  becoming  uncomfortably  warm,  to  find  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  in  due  course  a  good  breakfast,  as  the 
reward  of  this  unusual  excursion. 

Perhaps  here,  too,  it  may  chance  to  be  bazaar-day — a  synony- 
mous term  during  the  cold  season  for  "  hockey-day,"  the  well- 
known  game  of  polo  being  always  spoken  of  as  hockey  by  the 
planters.  In  this  case  the  visitor  will  probably  have  sent  on 
before  him  another  pony,  in  order  that  he  may  join  in  the 
game,  or  his  host  wHl  be  able  to  lend  him  a  mount ;  and  as 
the  sun  goes  down  towards  the  East  a  merry  gathering  of  all 
the  Europeans  within  reasonable  distance  will  meet  upon  the 
club  ground  in  the  neighbourhood.  To  describe  the  game  of 
polo  would  be  superfluous,  though  there  are  some  considerable 
points  of  difference  between  the  game  played  in  Cachar  and 
that  played  in  this  country. 

Polo  is  the  ^^ great"  game  of  the  Cachar  planter,  though 
cricket  and  football  are  also  played,  and  quoits  fill  up  many  a 
half-hour  between  pay-time  and  the  time  that  dinner  makes  its 
appearance  upon  the  table.  Fishing  and  shooting,  too,  serve  to 
occupy  apportion  of  the  limited  hoUday  time  of  the  Cachar 
planter,  and  splendid  sport  the  fishing  is,  even  though  the  fly 
may  be  cast  many  times  without  success.  For  what  can  be 
more  delightful  than  to  wander  leisurely  along  the  pebbly  bed 
of  the  shrunken  mountain  stream,  amidst  the  most  charming 
natural  scenery,  and  with  the  noisy  and  sparkling  waters  running 
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swiftly  by !  Here  a  particularly  "likely  ^  looking  pool  will  tempt 
the  hot  and  exhausted  sportsman  to  wade  waist^eep  into  the 
water,  while  occasionally  an  unseen  stone  at  the  bottom  will 
send  him  head  foremost  into  a  deep  and  unexpected  hole,  from 
which  he  will  scramble  amidst  the  laughter  of  his  companions. 
Such  little  mishaps  as  this  seldom  or  never  impair  the  pleasure 
of  these  fishing  excursions,  which  are,  in  fact,  regarded  in  the 
light  of  pio-nics  rather  than  as  serious  sporting  affairs.  Shooting, 
however,  is  regarded  as  a  more  serious  business,  and  though  the 
sportsman  will  return  after  a  weary  elephant  ride  in  search  of 
large  game,  without  having  obtained  a  single  shot  almost  as 
often  as  not,  he  wiU  return  generally  out  of  temper  at  his 
ill-luck  when  the  absence  of  fish  in  his  pannier  would  cause 
him  no  sort  of  uneasiness.  Considering  the  number  of  men 
who  go  out  with  the  express  purpose  and  intention  of  'Spotting*' 
a  tiger,  it  is  strange  how  few  succeed  in  the  attempt.  Yet 
tigers  are  comparatively  conmion  in  the  Cachar  jungles,  though 
getting  scarcer  day  by  day.  They  are  still,  however,  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  sometimes  prove  extremely  unpleasant  neigh- 
bours, as  the  following  anecdote  will  prove.     A  chowkedar 

(watchman),  while  standing  in  or  just  without  Mr.  B ^*8 

verandah,  was  struck  down  and  carried  bodily  away  by  a  tiger. 
Anticipating  a  second  visit,  Mr.  B—  requested  a  neighbour 
to  sit  up  through  the  night  with  him,  in  hopes  that  they 
might  be  able  to  put  a  summary  termination  to  the  animal's 
depredations,  and  accordingly  they  remained  watching  until 
the  first  faint  light  of  morning  led  them  to  give  up  sJU  hope 
of  killing  the  "man-eater."     Arrived   at  this  determination, 

Mr.  H went  into  the  bungalow,  while  Mr.  B left  the 

verandah  to  stretch  himself  on  the  lawn  after  his  long  and 
tedious  watch.  Hardly,  however,  had  his  foot  touched  the 
ground,  when  he  was  struck  down  and  fearfully  injured  by  the 
tiger.  His  firiend,  hearing  the  noise,  rushed  from  the  bunga- 
low, rifle  in  hand,  and,  with  wonderful  pluck  and  coolness, 
shot  the  animal  through  the  heart,  notwithstanding  the  great 

risk  he  ran  of  injuring  the  unfortunate  Mr.  B ,  whose  life 

was  thus  providentially  saved. 

The  risks  run  by  the  Cachar^planter  are,  in  fact,  no  light 
ones.  He  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  most  serious  forms 
of  fever,  for  which  there  is  no  cure  but  entire  change  of 
climate.  Cholera,  too,  is  a  firequent  visitor  amongst  the  natives, 
and  sometimes  fixes  its  fatal  hold  upon  Europeans,  while  sun- 
stroke and  heat-apoplexy  have  caused  the  death  of  many  a 
promising  young  fellow.  Nor  are  these  the  only  ills  to  which 
the  planters'  flesh  is  heir :  accidents  on  horseback ;  from  the 
upsetting  of  boats  in  the  rapid  streams ;  the  falling  of  a  bridge 
— each  and  all  of  these  have  caused  fatal  results,  while  there 
still  remains  the  danger  of  attack  from  the  Naga  and  Lushai 
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tribes,  who  have  already^  on  more  than  one  occasion,  made 
sanguinary  raids  upon  the  peaceful  domain  of  the  planter. 

Nevertheless,  taking  it  all  in  all,  the  life  of  the  Cachar  tea- 
planter  is  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  one ;  and  if,  during  the 
hot,  rainy  months  of  summer,  his  health  is  sorely  tried,  and 
sometimes  breaks  down,  the  comparatively  cool,  diy  climate  of 
the  cold  season  is  delightful.  Nor  is  this  article  intended  in  any 
way  to  deter  those  who  may  have  a  desire  to  try  their  fortimes 
in  the  far  east  of  our  Indian  Empire  from  the  imdertaking.  In 
all  parts  of  the  world  sickness  and  death  are  the  natural 
companions  of  humanity,  and  wherever  we  may  be,  an  All- Wise 
Providence  watches  over  us,  and  will  remove  us  only  when  our 
time  has  come. 

J.  D. 
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OUR  "RED  DRAGONS"  AT  WESIMmSTER, 


By  a,  Pendragon. 


The  Welsh  members  enjoy  an  enviable  reputation  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  are  essentially  a  respectable  body  of 
men,  unaddicted  to  the  licentious  vices  of  their  Irish  brethren 
of  the  Legislature.  This  estimable  quality  of  non-intervention 
is  due  possibly  to  the  consciousness  of  inferior  numbers. 
Grouped  together  at  the  Bar,  they  would  not  fill  the  space 
presided  over  by  Major  Gossett,  the  Sergeant-at-Arms.  Dis- 
tributed up  and  down  the  Benches  at  both  sides  of  the  House, 
they  may  be  likened  to  plums  in  a  charity  pudding.  This, 
however,  is  obviously  not  the  fault  of  Wales  or  of  the  Welsh 
members.  If  the  Principality  were  empowered  to  augment  the 
strength  of  its  representative  contingent  it  would  assuredly 
exercise  the  power ;  and  really,  having  regard  to  the  steady 
growth  of  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Pembroke,  and  many  other  urban 
constituencies  in  Ancient  Britain,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  hope 
that  the  Welsh  members  will  some  day  find  themselves  more 
fully  reinforced.  If  this  could  be  done  at  the  expense  of  Ireland, 
the  House  of  Commons  would  gain  by  the  operation  known 
colloquially  as  "  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul."  But  the  Welsh 
Paul  is  so  obviously  better  in  all  human  and  moral  respects  than 
Irish  Peter,  that  the  transfer  would  really  involve  something 
more  than  the  doubtful  legendary  advantages  ridiculed  by 
economists.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  whole  system  of  life  is 
made  up  of  enforced  deprivations  of  the  Peters  and  the  Pauls 
of  the  world,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Welsh  members  give  no  trouble  to  Ministers  or  "  Whips." 
They  never  resort  to  the  meretricious  artifice  of  obstruction. 
They  vote  straight  as  a  party  on  broad  issues ;  and  may  be 
relied  upon  to  obey  the  *'  whips  "  of  the  rival  leaders.  They 
have  nothing  to  do  with  "  caves,"  but  proceed  haughtily  upon 
their  way,  unafi^ected  by  the  intrigues  of  their  neignbours,  the 
English,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Irish  members. 

"What  will  the  Welsh  members  do?"  is  an  exclamation 
never  heard  in  anxious  ministerial  circles.  Everything  in 
relation  to  the  gentlemen  from  Wales  is  taken  for  granted.  Of 
course  there  are  isolated  examples  of  independent  action.  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian,  for  instance,  can  both  speak  and  vote  against  his 
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party.  Only  last  month  the  interesting  phenomenon  was 
witnessed  of  Mr.  Dillwyn  and  Mr.  Gorst  being  "  tellers  **  on  a 
motion  which  condemned  the  North  Borneo  Treaty,  and  which, 
Bring  at  a  tangent,  hit  both  Ministry  and  Opposition  alike. 
Mr.  Henry  Richard,  also,  is  not  afraid  to  raise  his  voice  against 
the  prancing  pro-consuls  of  the  colonial  office,  and  the  doctrine 
of  foreign  intervention.  But  these  instances  of  Welsh  inde- 
pendence must  be  viewed  as  the  actions  of  individuals,  not  as 
the  demonstrations  of  a  party.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
foretell  events  with  accuracy.  But  even  the  most  sanguine 
student  of  a  Welsh  political  horoscope  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  divining  a  Welsh  cry  for  Home  Rule,  the  birth  of  a  Welsh 
Land  League,  and  the  publication  of  a  *^  No  Rent"  manifesto. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  Mr.  Dillwyn  thundering  sedition  in 
the  hat  and  boots  of  a  Welsh  Mr.  Pamell ;  or  Mr.  Henry 
Richard  howling  anathemas  at  the  head  of  the  Prime  Minister 
in  the  spectacles  of  a  Welsh  Mr.  Healy ;  or  Sir  Edward  Reed 
moving  inopportune  "counts,"  and  imitating  obstruction  in 
emulation  of  a  Welsh  Mr.  Biggar.  The  Welsh  members,  or  the 
majority  of  the  number,  are  the  product  of  the  Liberal  upheaval 
of  1880.  Their  fidelity  to  Mr.  Grladsto>ne  is  at  least  touching, 
if  it  is  not  always  prudent.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan  Judge  Advocate  General  to  please  Wales.  It  was 
Mr.  Gladstone's  sop  to  the  Welsh  Cerberus. 

Viscount  Emlyn,  Sir  Henry  Hussey  Vivian,  Sir  W.  William 
Wynn,  are  now  amongst  the  few  whom  the  political  vicissitudes 
of  successive  contested  elections  have  left  to  point  a  useful 
contrast  between  the  old  school  and  the  new  school  of  Parlia- 
mentary representatives.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  number 
is  so  small,  because  they  point  to  a  period  which  the  jaded 
hahitvA  of  St.  Stephen's  is  now  obliged  to  mourn  as  amongst 
the  really  "  good  old  times."  These  were  the  times  before  the 
birth  of  the  Land  League,  and  the  projection  upwards  of  tor- 
mentors like  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr.  Healy,  and  Mr.  O'Donnell.  Sir 
Hussey  Vivian  belongs  to  those  happy  halcyon  days  of  the 
Palmerstonian  era  when  there  were  only  two  parties  in  the 
State,  when  "  question  time  "  was  the  easy  privilege  of  members 
who  did  not  make  speeches,  but  who  desired  to  show  their 
faithful  constituents  that  they  could  do  something  more  than 
"  vote  straight "  and  turn  out  a  Ministry,  or  perform  any  little 
duty  of  that  kind.  Sir  Henry  Hussey  Vivian  has  kindly  helped 
to  turn  out  many  Ministries  in  his  time,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  these  were  not  always  Tory  Ministries.  The  hon.  baronet 
the  member  for  Glamorganshire  will  also  tell  pleasant  little 
stories  of  sittings  which  collapsed  before  they  began.  In  these 
good  old  times  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence  to 
find  the  Speaker  confironted  at  four  o'clock  by  less  than  forty 
members,  when  according  to  the  standing  ordersiofci  We  House 
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the  sitting  for  that  day  was  declared  "  oflf."  A  garden  party 
in  the  West  End  was  regarded  as  of  infinitely  more  importance 
than  a  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  regulated  his  Budget  night  according  to  the 
arrangements  of  society.  If  society  willed  it  otherwise,  that 
was  quite  enough.  A  drawing-room  meant  an  "  oflF"  night  at 
St.  Stephen's.  A  leader  of  the  Opposition  who  fixed  upon  the 
Oaks  day  as  that  for  challenging  the  Crovemment  upon  its 
foreign  policy  would  have  been  pronounced  an  anachronism. 
Such  a  blunder,  indeed,  was  as  impossible  as  a  sitting  of  the 
House  on  the  day  that  G-oodwood  was  run.  Budget  night  seldom 
saw  the  House  sitting  beyond  nine  o'clock.  In  fact  the  Budget 
was  usually  and  very  properly  discussed  at  the  dinner-table  the 
same  evening.  Another  pleasant  reminiscent  point  of  demarc- 
ation between  the  old  and  the  new  times  in  Parliamentary  life 
may  be  mentioned,  as  it  is  one  upon  which  the  older  race  of 
members  love  to  dwell.  I  allude  to  those  chivalrous  times  when 
an  unguarded  personality  uttered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  followed  in  the  morning  by  "  pistols  and  coflFee  for  two  "  in 
Hyde  Park.  A  duel,  or  even  the  rumour  of  one,  would  do  our 
hearts  good  now.  About  two  years  ago  we  were  stirred  by  an 
episode  of  the  kind,  but  it  went  no  farther  than  an  "  exchange 
of  cards."  The  O'Gorman  Mahon,  who  was  "at  the  front" 
years  before  many  of  those  who  now  laugh  at  his  red  waistcoat 
and  Don  Furioso  style  were  bom,  picked,  or  rather  tried  to  pick, 
a  quarrel  with,  I  believe,  Mr.  Dillwyn,  and  actually  sent  "  his 
card "  to  the  hon.  member  for  Swansea.  Of  course  nothing 
came  of  this  little  fire-eating  pleasantry,  as  any  one  may  believe 
who  just  for  a  moment  takes  the  trouble  to  imagine  Mr.  Dillwyn 
holding  a  pistol  with  deadly  intent  at  the  breast  of  another 
gentleman  at  daybreak.  The  vision  is  almost  as  startling  as 
would  be  the  spectacle  of  the  venerable  member  for  Merthyr  in 
a  cocked  hat,  dire-cting  with  an  ensanguined  sword  an  African 
village  to  be  ^^  shelled,"  or  leading  an  attack  upon  an  Afghan 
entrenchment. 

Now-a-days  Parliament  is  too  busy  to  care  about  garden 
parties  or  to  fight  duels.  Society  is  no  longer  considered  by 
ministers^  It  must  now  make  its  arrangements  to  suit  those  of 
ministers.  Even  one  of  the  jewnease  dorSe  who  desires  to  be 
married  finds  it  necessary  to  consult  his  party  whip  before 
discussing  with  his  fiaiicSe  the  happy  day.  A  drawing-room  no 
more  affects  a  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  does  the 
Derby,  or  the  Oaks,  or  Goodwood,  or  the  University  Boat  Race, 

The  responsibility  of  determining  this  interesting  question, 
if  not  of  guiding  the  actions  of  the  ministry  itself,  rests  with 
Mr.  Biggar.  To  the  Quilpish  member  for  Cavan  the  forces  of 
Parliament  must  now  bow.  It  is  enough  if  ministers  propose 
and  Mr.  Biggar  disposes.     He    "  keeps  a  house  "   when  Irish 
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business  is  down  for  discussion ;  he  organises  a  "  count  out " 
when  an  English  disciple  of  the  gospel  of  "Isms"  is  in 
possession  of  the  chamber.  Here  is  a  characteristic  story  of  Mr. 
Biggar's  watchfulness.  It  was  the  day  of  the  ever-to-be-remem- 
bered snowstorm  of  last  year.  At  five  minutes  to  four  the 
officials  of  the  House  reported  that  the  number  of  members  in 
the  House  fell  short  of  the  quorum,  without  which  the  Speaker 
would  not  take  the  chair.  The  number  was  thirty-six,  all  told. 
At  four  minutes  to  four  Mr.  Dillwyn  brought  the  number  to 
thirty-seven.  He  was  joined  by  Sir  H.  D.  WolflF.  Only  two 
were  now  required  to  complete  the  number  which  was  requisite 
to  save  the  sitting.  By  a  coincidence  it  was  two  minutes  off  the 
&tal  hour.  The  Speaker  began  to  chuckle  inwardly  as  he  found 
himself  within  measurable  distance  of  a  quiet  evening  at 
home,  with  a  relation  dinner  instead  of  the  proverbial  and 
perfunctory  ^^chop"  snatched  in  the  den  behind  his  official 
chair.  The  officials  of  the  House  also  held  their  breath  as  the 
House  tottered  between  light  and  darkness.  One  minute  to 
four  and  the  number  was  increased  to  thirty-nine  by  the  un- 
welcome apparition  of  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan.  Still  there  was 
one  member  short.  The  Speaker  began  to  count  "  one,"  **  two," 
"  three,"  &c.  He  had  reached  the  thirty-ninth,  when  the  doors 
under  the  clock  swung  open  and  in  dashed  the  imperturbable 
Mr.  Biggar,  in  time  to  make  the  fortieth.  The  sitting  was 
saved.  "  I  thought  I  might  be  required,"  croaked  this  storm- 
beaten  bird  of  ill-omen,  ^^  and  so  I  came  down  in  a  hansom. 
The  driver  nearly  ran  us  over  Westminster  Bridge,  however." 
"  Twas  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished,"  said  Sir  Edward 
Reed,  a  sentiment  which  the  Speaker  must  have  cordially 
approved,  as  he  beheld  his  family  dinner  vanish  into  dim  per- 
spective, and  the  unheroic  chop  take  its  place  in  the  foreground. 
That  night  proved  one  of  the  protracted  sittings  of  the  Session. 
As  a  rule  the  Welsh  members  are  the  first  to  appear  in  the 
House  each  afternoon,  in  order  to  swell  the  group  who  join 
the  Speaker  and  his  Chaplain  at  prayers.  They  are  also  amongst 
the  last  to  leave,  especially  if  there  is  war  in  the  air  and  a 
possible  division  in  the  small  hours.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
the  Welsh  members  perform  their  mechanical  duties  with  com- 
mendable assiduity  and  imperturbable  zeal,  but  their  legislative 
work,  as  weU  as  their  individual  characteristics,  must  be  reserved 
for  a  subsequent  paper* 

Hmise  of  Common^i  May  U/,  1882, 
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SOME  CURIOUS  WELSH  TENURES. 


By  the  Newspaper  Lawyer. 


I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  law  of 
property ;  for,  however  congenial  this  might  be  to  the  writer,  it 
would  probably  prove  tedious  to  his  readers,  I  am  now  writing, 
not  for  lawyers,  but  for  the  general  public.  It  may  suffice  to 
say  that  under  the  feudal  system  all  land  was  held  from  the 
sovereign ;  and  that  those  who  held  directly  from  the  crown 
parcelled  out  their  possessions,  holding  part  thereof  in  their 
own  hands,  and  granting  other  parts  to  their  retainers  in  like 
manner  as  they  had  themselves  received  their  estates,  though 
on  different  conditions.  In  this  way,  sometimes  three  or  four 
steps  (or  even  more)  were  interposed  between  the  lord  para- 
mount and  the  actual  tiller  of  the  soil,  whether  he  held  of  a 
manor  by  free  tenure  or  copy  of  court  roll,  or  was  merely  a 
lessee  under  the  freeholder  or  copyholder. 

Previous  to  the  year  1535,  the  law  of  descent  in  Wales 
differed  from  the  English  law.  Instead  of  the  eldest  son 
inheriting  his  fiather's  freehold  lands,  they  descended  to  all  the 
sons  equally,  legitimate  and  illegitimate.  This  tenure,  which 
is  known  as  gavelkind,  was  abolished  in  the  reign  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  when  the  Welsh  laws  were  assimilated  to  the 
English  laws ;  thus  completing  the  work  commenced  by  King 
Edward  I.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  gavelkind  tenure 
still  prevails  in  Kent,  but  only  legitimate  sons  inherit. 

The  original  idea,  when  lands  were  granted  by  kings  and 
nobles  to  their  retainers,  was  that  they  were  given  as  rewards 
for  military  and  other  services  ;  and  it  was  therefore  consistent 
that  continued  service  should  be  rendered  as  the  condition  on 
which  the  lands  were  to  be  held.  Of  knight  service  we  need 
not  say  more  than  that  it  was  a  general  obligation  to  attend 
the  king  in  his  wars  and  provide  armed  followers  for  the 
defence  of  the  crown  and  realm  as  well  as  for  offensive  warfare. 
Grand  serjeantry  and  petit  serjeantry,  however,  were  tenures 
which  may  well  occupy  some  of  our  attention :  the  former  being 
the  obligation  to  perform  some  special  honorary  service  to  the 
king ;  and  the  latter  a  kind  of  special  rent  in  kind.    Lands 
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could  be  held  in  grand  seijeantry  only  from  the  sovereign ;  but 
petit  serjeantry  was  applicable  to  sub-grants  from  feudatories  of 
inferior  dignity.  We  also  intend  to  notice  some  manorial 
customs  which  had  to  be  observed  by  copyholders :  holders  by 
the  other  tenures  mentioned  being  freeholders. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  grand  serjeantry  is  afforded  by 
the  manor  of  Esegarston,  which  was  held  by  Lady  Hawis  de 
London,  on  condition  of  her  conducting  the  vanguard  of  the 
king's  army  as  often  as  he  should  go  into  Wales  with  one ;  and 
on  his  returning,  she  was  to  bring  up  the  rereward  of  his  army. 
We  hear  much  in  our  own  time  of  women's  rights ;  but  we 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  most  valiant  assertor  of 
those  rights  would  covet  the  position  which  was  taken  by  Lady 
Hawis  de  London. 

However,  that  military  lady  escaped  the  perils  of  the  field, 
and  "died  at  home  at  last,"  surrounded  by  her  weeping 
relatives  and  other  friends.  May  each  of  the  modem  champions 
of  the  fair  sex  have  an  equally  comfortable  termination  of  her 
career  when  she  can  no  longer  lift  up  her  voice  (the  modem 
lady's  sword)  on  behalf  of  her  suffering  and  down-trodden 
sisters. 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  of  petit  seijeantry.  Conway 
Castle  was  formerly  held  by  Owen  Holland,  Esq.,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence;  with  the  additional 
obligation  of  providing  a  dish  of  fish  for  Lord  Hertford  as  often 
as  he  passed  through  the  town.  The  service  thus  imposed  by 
way  of  rent  or  render  in  addition  to  the  fixed  rent  was  uncer- 
tain, and  might  be  made  more  or  less  onerous  as  the  visits  of 
the  feudal  superior  were  frequent  or  otherwise ;  and  this  is 
characteristic  of  the  tenures  of  great  and  petit  serjeantry  in 
general.  GriflSth  ap  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsyllt  had  a  manor  at 
Biscopestre,  and  he  had  also  one  carucate  of  land  in  demesne, 
and  his  retainers  held  six  carucates  under  him.  Whenever  the 
king  visited  the  manor,  he  was  entitled  to  receive  in  respect  of 
each  carucate  of  land  two  hundred  fowls,  one  cask  full  of  ale, 
and  one  rushin  of  butter.  A  carucate  was  equivalent  to  a 
plough-land,  or  a  hide  of  land,  being  as  much  as  could  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  husbandry  be  cultivated  all  the  year  by 
using  one  plough ;  and  might,  in  addition  to  the  arable  land, 
contain  ^  dwelling-house  and  other  buildings,  woodland, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  Hence  its  extent  in  a  pastoral  country 
would  be  greater  than  in  a  district  especially  devoted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  com,  &c.  Lands  at  Whittington,  in  Shropshire,  may  be 
mentioned  here,  because  the  service  by  which  they  were  held 
was  connected  with  Wales.  They  were  granted  to  one  Wrenoc, 
SDn  of  Meuric,  by  the  service  of  being  latiner  {i.e.  interpreter) 
bitween  the  Englishmen  and  the  Welshmen.  Even  in  those 
ejurly  days,  bi-linguists  were  in  request,  and  the  accomplish- 
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ment  appears  to  have  been  profitable.  The  inhabitantd  of 
G-ower  held  lands  by  the  service  of  entertaining  the  king's 
seijeants  when  they  went  to  Swansea  Castle;  and  on  one 
occasion  were  fined  fifty  marks  and  two  hounds  for  neglecting 
to  make  proper  provision  for  those  dignitaries.  At  Grosmunt, 
Ekenefrith,  and  Uantelly,  which,  though  in  Monmouthshire, 
may  fiEiirly  be  included  here,  William  de  Braosa  held  estates 
on  payment  to  the  king  of  eighty  marks,  three  great  horses, 
five  coursers,  twenty-four  hounds,  and  ten  greyhoimds.  And  at 
Coed  Dhu,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  paid  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence,  rent  of  ward  and  castle  guard,  silver,  to  Lord  Windsor  for 
his  lordship  of  Coity. 

Manorial  customs  were  extremely  various.  But  before  we 
come  to  them,  we  must  observe  that  down  to  nearly  the  end  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century,  the  privilege  of  being  exempted  firom 
capital  punishment  on  payment  of  a  fine  was  allowed  at  Chirk 
Castle.  This,  however,  was  not  altogether  an  exceptional 
privilege,  but  had  its  origin  in  Germany  in  the  dark  ages,  and 
was  continued  by  Saxons  and  Normans  as  well  as  by  Welshmen. 
The  Saxons  had  a  graduated  scale  of  fines  for  w^ul  murder, 
according  to  the  rank  of  the  victim.  Thus,  for  killing  a  king, 
the  fine  was  equal  to  four  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling^,  one  half  of  which  was  payable  to  his  relatives,  and  the 
other  half  to  the  kingdom ;  and  for  killing  a  peasant,  the  pay- 
ment was  thirty-nine  pounds  eighteen  shillings.  In  those  days, 
a  wealthy  man  of  malicious  or  quarrelsome  disposition  might 
make  his  vengeance  a  matter  of  pecuniary  calculation,  with 
this  drawback,  that  he  might  be  killed  in  his  turn,  and  if  the 
assassin  had  no  pecuniary  means  to  ransom  his  life,  the  alterna- 
tive would  be  execution.  In  Wales,  the  fines  were  lower,  ten 
guineas  being  considered  sufficient  compensation  for  the 
murder  of  a  peasant.  The  fines  for  assaults  were  graduated  as 
follows : — A  Welshman,  for  the  loss  of  a  finger,  was  entitled  to 
receive  one  cow  and  twenty  pence ;  if  his  nose  was  cut  off,  the 
penalty  was  six  oxen  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence ;  while 
the  compensation  for  being  pulled  by  the  hair  was  a  penny  for 
every  finger  which  was  used  for  the  purpose,  and  two  pence  for 
the  thumb.  Among  the  Normans,  the  penalties  were — ^for 
pulling  the  nose,  five  sous ;  and  for  kicking  the  breech,  ten  sous 
per  kick. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  ancient  manorial  customs : — 
At  Builth,  a  noble  was  paid  to  the  lord  on  the  marriage  of  a 
daughter  of  a  tenant,  and  at  Dynevor,  the  fee  on  the  same 
occasion  was  ten  shillings.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  authorities  as  to  the  origin  of  this  customary  fee, 
some  contending  that  it  was  intended  as  compensation  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor  for  relinquishing  an  unmentionable  privilege, 
which,  however,  others  doubt.     In  this  connexion    may   be 
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mentioned  the  law  of  inheritance  of  copyhold  lands.  In  some 
manors,  in  case  a  copyholder  dies  intestate,  his  lands  descend  to 
his  eldest  son,  in  others  to  the  youngest,  and  in  others  to  all 
his  sons  equally,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  respective 
manors  from  time  immemorial.  The  lord  of  the  manor  was  in 
all  cases  entitled  to  receive  a  fine  on  the  admission  of  a  new 
tenant,  whether  such  tenant  had  acquired  the  land  by  inherit- 
ance or  by  purchase ;  and  this  right  is  still  intact  as  to  copy- 
holds which  have  not  been  enfranchised.  In  some  manors 
the  fine  is  certain,  that  is  to  say,  the  fine  formerly  payable  has 
become  fixed  by  custom,  and  is  now  merely  nominal.  In 
others  the  fine  is  arbitrary,  and  is  really  a  substantial  payment, 
but  must  not  exceed  two  years'  rent  of  the  land,  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  the  letting  value.  Heriots  are  customary  in  some 
manors,  namely,  on  the  death  of  a  copyholder,  the  lord  becomes 
entitled  to  the  best  animal  on  the  farm,  or  its  equivalent  in 
money.  Quit  rents  are  also  incident  to  copyhold  heredita- 
ments, and  are  merely  nominal  payments,  such  as  one  penny  or 
two  pence  per  annum  to  the  lord  of  the  manor.  The  court 
rolls,  or  recorder  of  each  manor,  are  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
custom  thereof.  In  many  cases  these  records  are  complete,  and 
extend  for  many  centuries  past ;  but  in  other  cases  the  earlier 
books  have  been  lost.  However,  the  records  which  have  been 
preserved  are  generally  of  sufficient  antiquity  to  settle  all 
questions  which  may  arise  as  to  the  customs  of  the  respective 
manors.  Reverting  to  ancient  customs,  we  find  in  the  manor 
of  Segroyt  or  Segrot,  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  a  custom,  that 
if  a  married  tenant  died  intestate,  the  lord  took  half  his  goods  ; 
or  if  the  tenant  was  unmarried,  the  whole  of  his  goods  passed  to 
the  lord ;  subject,  in  both  cases,  to  the  rights  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  raglot,  or  chief  officer  of  the  county,  to  certain 
portions.  Thus  a  strong  inducement  to  the  making  of  wills 
was  supplied  by  the  custom  of  the  manor ;  but  as  it  is  now,  so 
even  in  ancient  days,  nothing  could  overcome  the  reluctance  of 
some  persons  to  settling  their  affairs  in  contemplation  of  their 
own  death.  In  the  same  manner  a  fine  was  payable  to  the  lord 
if  the  wife  or  daughter  of  any  of  his  tenants  was  proved  to  have 
been  guilty  of  immorality. 

We  have  said  that  when  copyhold  land  is  subject  to  a 
fine  certain,  the  amount  was  fixed  when  the  value  of  money 
was  very  different  from  its  value  at  the  present  day.  This 
difference  may  be  illustrated  by  instances  recorded  in  the  court 
rolls  of  the  last  mentioned  manor,  viz.,  Segroyt.  In  the  reign 
of  King  Edward  III.,  Robert  de  Hilton  held  lands  of  that 
manor  at  the  yearly  rent  of  sixpence  per  acre.  And  in  the 
same  reign,  the  township  of  Prion  or  Pereion,  in  the  same 
county,  was  partly  divided  into  small  holdings,  for  which  the 
tenants  paid  to  the  lord  yearly  rents,  ranging  from  two  pence  to 
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eight  pence  per  acre.  The  whole  township  paid  the  lord  for 
right  of  herbage  over  the  woodland  and  waste,  containing 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  acres,  six  shillings  per 
annum ;  and  in  the  adjoining  township  of  Cemyfed,  the  lord 
was  paid  fifteen  shillings  per  annum  for  the  herbage  of  upwards 
of  two  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land. 

In  several  manors,  including  Lavassok  or  Llewesog  and 
Maghenbet  or  Bachinbyd,  both  in  the  county  of  Denbigh,  most, 
or  all  of  the  copyhold  lands  were  escheated  to  the  use  of  the 
lord  because  the  tenants  had  died  contrary  to  the  peace.  In  the 
reigns  of  the  early  Edwards,  Welshmen  were  very  much  in  the 
habit  of  rebelling  against  the  constituted  authorities,  and  those 
who  lost  their  fives  in  these  insurrections  forfeited  their  lands 
to  their  immediate  superiors,  and  thus  their  families  were  left 
unprovided  for,  being  deprived  at  one  blow  of  the  head  of  the 
household  and  the  house  itself. 

A  few  peculiarities  as  to  tithes  appear  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 
The  sexton  of  the  parish  of  Peniarth,  if  qualified  and  willing, 
was  entitled  to  hold  the  office  of  master  of  the  charity  school  at 
Bettws,  in  that  parish,  and  to  receive  out  of  the  tithes  the 
following  premiums,  in  addition  to  his  ordinary  school  fees : 
half-a-crown  for  each  child  who  learned  his  lesson-book,  five 
shillings  when  he  had  learned  his  primer,  and  half-a-crown 
more  when  he  could  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  proper  names 
excepted.  Here  we  have  the  germ  of  the  modem  system  of 
awarding  the  Grovemment  grants,  that  is  to  say,  paying  by 
results ;  but  the  former  standard  was  not  so  high  as  is  now 
required.  Every  boy  who  could  say  his  catechism  in  Lent  was 
entitled  to  receive  five  shillings ;  and  thus  the  youth  of  that 
day  were  encouraged  to  learn  the  catechism ;  but  we  do  not 
find  that  similar  rewards  were  oflFered  for  proficiency  in  other 
branches  of  useful  knowledge.  The  schoolmaster  was  required, 
in  addition  to  his  academical  duties,  to  keep  his  pupils  away 
firom  dancing-banks,  interludes,  and  all  other  unlawful 
assemblies  on  Sundays,  which  would  thus  probably  become  the 
most  anxious  day  in  the  week  for  him,  especially  if  he  had  a 
taste  for  forbidden  diversions  himself.  In  some  seaside 
parishes,  when  the  incumbent  was  compelled,  by  reason  of  a 
high  tide,  to  pass  through  part  of  a  farm,  he  was  entitled  to 
receive  firom  the  tenant  an  egg  and  a  cup  of  ale ;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  this  refreshment  the  farm  was  exempted  fi'om 
tithes. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  matters  which  are  but  remotely  con- 
nected with  our  subject  may  claim  a  passing  notice.  At 
Montgomery,  as  well  as  at  other  places,  was  a  goging  stool  on 
which  scolds  were  compelled  to  stand  with  their  feet  naked  and 
their  hair  dishevelled,  in  order  to  be  gazed  upon  by  all  passers 
by,  as  if  a  scolding  woman  were  as  rare  as  an  unicorn.^    Hmv- 
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ever  degrading  this  punishment  may  have  been,  it  was  more 
merciful  than  the  English  ducking  stool,  of  some  of  which  we 
could  now  point  out  the  site,  to  which  the  too  energetic 
reprover  of  the  shortcomings  and  misdoings  of  her  lord  and 
master  was  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  then  thrice  plunged 
backward  into  deep  water,  amidst  the  jeers  and  laughter  of  all 
the  rabble  who  could  be  collected  together.  But  we  are  not 
prepared  to  argue  that  the  English  are  a  more  barbarous  people, 
and  the  Welsh  more  humane :  it  is  always  unsafe  to  generalize 
from  isolated  instances. 

We  hope  none  of  the  descendants  of  Ralph  ap  Ilowel  ap 
Philip,  bailiflF  of  Llantrissaint,  will  feel  hurt  because  of  our 
relating  a  mischance  which  happened  to  their  ancestor. 
Having,  in  the  course  of  his  official  duties,  to  attend  before  the 
justices  in  Eyrie  (the  predecessors  of  the  present  judges)  at 
CardiflF,  he  was  fined  because  he  had  in  his  hand  a  black  and 
dirty  rod,  instead  of  the  white  and  handsome  staflf  or  wand  of 
office  which  he  ought  to  have  borne  in  court. 

In  the  reign  of  King  James  I.,  it  was  decided  by  Lord 
Chancellor  EUesmere,  that  St.  Winifred's  well,  at  Holywell,  in 
Flintshire,  being  a  fountain  or  well  of  holy  memory,  it  was  not 
fit  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  any  other  person  should  have 
the  property  thereof,  notwithstanding  the  general  words  in  the 
grant  of  the  manor ;  and  therefore  it  was  ordered  that  the  well 
should  continue,  as  it  then  was,  or  theretofore  had  been,  open 
to  the  public,  saving  to  the  lord  of  the  manor  the  benefit  of 
the  stream  and  watercourse  with  the  appurtenances. 

The  ancient  tenures  and  manorial  customs  of  England  were 
extremely  varied  and  interesting,  but  they  do  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  this  paper. 
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LONGFELLOW 


In  Memoriam. 


('Like  clouds  that  rake  the  mountain  summits, 
Or  waves  that  own  no  curbing  band. 
How  fast  has  brother  followed  brother, 
From  sunshine  to  the  sunless  land." 

Wordsworth. 

Life  lords  it  in  the  land,  with  buds  renewing 

The  erewhile  leafless  trees, 
With  flowers  fresh  the  grassy  meadows  strewing, 

And  Death  with  Winter  flees. 

Yet  fast  as  leaves  in  Autumn  fall  and  cumber 

The  weary  traveller's  way, 
Men  fade  and  fall,  and  Death,  who  tells  their  number, 

Keeps  here  his  wonted  sway. 

Tis  but  a  year  since  he,  the  eloquent  speaker,* 

The  calm  and  dominant  will. 
Passed  from  our  gazing,  and  the  world  was  weaker, 

And  England  totters  still. 

And  now  our  kinsmen's  hearts  across  the  ocean, 

Ours  in  this  island  old, 
Sorrow  alike  with  tremulous  emotion 

For  suns  extinct  and  cold. 

No  more  that  clear,  calm  orb  that  shone  secluded,  t 

Unrecked  of  by  the  crowd. 
Shall  pour  its  warmth  where  nothing  base  intruded 

On  souls  with  sight  endowed. 

He,  too,  hath  solved  the  problem  all  must  ponder,^ 

The  mystic  of  the  West, 
Who  loved  through  airy  tracts  of  thought  to  wander, 

And  probe  the  world's  imrest. 

*  Earl  df  Beaoonsfield,  died  April  19, 18S1. 

t  Dante  Gabriel  Bossetti,  died  April  0. 

:  MpbWJdoE««««,dW  April  27.^,  ^^^^^^^QoQglg 
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The  patient  student,  who,  with  meek  endeavour,* 

Would  go  where  Nature  led, 
Hath  ended  now  his  wondrous  quest  for  ever. 

And  Nature  mourns  her  dead. 

But  thou,  our  loved  one,  kind  and  gentle-hearted. 

Whom  all  could  understand. 
How  can  we  think  of  thee  as  one  departed 

Into  the  silent  land  ! 

Thou  hast  been  with  us  when  our  hearts  were  weary. 

Full  of  the  toilsome  day. 
And  as  thy  voice  stole  o'er  us  calm  and  cheery. 

The  vapours  rolled  away. 

And  thou  hast  shared  with  us  our  joy  and  sorrow, 

Our  conmion  household  cares. 
And  visions  of  some  bright,  unearthly  morrow 

Have  met  us  unawares. 

Thou  didst  not  roam  apart  on  lofty  mountains. 

Nor  scorn  the  bustling  crowd ; 
In  gentle  valleys  flowed  thy  peaceful  fountains. 

With  murmurs  never  loud ; — 

In  gentle  valleys,  through  the  busy  city, 

Beside  our  homes  and  marts ; 
All  drank  thereof,  the  dullard  and  the  witty, 

And  thou  hadst  all  our  hearts. 

Thou  hast  them  still,  while  in  the  meads  of  splendour, 

Thou  gatherest  lilies  sweet. 
Fairer  than  those  whose  praise  in  measure  tender 

Thou  didst  on  earth  repeat.t 

Thou  roamest  not  alone ;  familiar  faces 

Greet  thee  on  every  hand, 
And  loved  ones,  radiant  with  diviner  graces. 

Than  we  could  understand.t 

Ah  me !  and  our  weak  hearts  by  lamentation 

Would  seek  to  celebrate 
The  rapture  and  the  boundless  jubilation 

Of  thy  celestial  state ! 

Cardiff  College.  E.  J.  Newell,  M.A. 

*  Charles  Darwin. 

t  Fide  "Flower-de-luce." 

X  Firfe"  Resignation," 
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ON  THE  SLIDING  SCALE. 


By  Mabon. 


One  of  the  most  desirable  questions  for  discussion  at  the 
present  juncture  in  the  coal  trade — when  production  evinces 
unprecedented  elasticity — is  whether  the  Sliding  Scale  principle 
is  the  best  method  to  secure  peace  and  justice  to  employer  and 
employed ;  and  how  could  it  be  improved  to  give  the  greatest 
benefit  to  both  parties. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  it  is  the  best  form  that  has  yet 
been  attained. 

The  method  is  sufficiently  elastic  for  all  practical  purposes, 
and  when  properly  arranged  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  give  to  workmen  a  fair  proportion  of  the  benefits  which  the 
employers  derive  from  an  improvement  of  trade.  Yet  it  has 
not  been  in  operation  sufficiently  long,  nor  are  the  data  at 
command  in  the  various  districts,  upon  which  the  calculations 
were  made,  sufficient  to  be  conducive  enough  to  this 
desirable  end.  Hence  but  few  scales  had  been  long  in  existence 
before  the  workmen  felt  justified  in  attempting  to  improve 
them,  and  to  seek  a  fuller  development  of  the  principle.  One 
of  the  great  drawbacks  of  the  method  is  the  impracticability  of 
its  universal  adoption  upon  one  common  ground.  Circumstances 
at  present  permit  a  scale  in  one  district  whose  working  favours 
the  men  immediately  concerned  in  a  larger  degree  than  the 
men  in  another  district.  Such  is  now  the  case  in  the  two  rival 
districts,  Northumberland  and  South  Wales.  The  late  Mr. 
Macdonald,  M.P.,  thought  once  it  was  possible  to  devise  a  scale 
which  would  contain  in  itself  all  the  best  parts  of  the  many 
now  in  operation  throughout  the  country ;  and  this  ^^HWAf^ 
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the  last  labours  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  that  industrial  class 
in  whom  he  manifested  so  much  interest.  But  he  had  to 
confess  that  the  work  was  impracticable ;  that  so  manj  circum* 
stances  had  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  framing  of  a 
scale  to  make  it  fair  to  the  people  immediately  concerned,  that 
no  one  scale  was  possible,  if  the  different  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  locality  and  custom  were  to  be  estimated  in  the 
scale  as  they  had  been  estimated  in  the  scales  severally.  Nor 
is  it  more  likely  now  that  any  scale  will  at  all  times  be 
found  working  to  the  unalloyed  gratification  of  all  the  parties 
concerned. 

At  the  close  of  the  great  strike  of  1875,  the  relationship 
between  the  colliery  owners  of  South  Wales  and  their  workmen 
was  so  strained  that  it  led  to  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  need  of  s^me  method  of  settling  wage  disputes  less 
painful  than  a  strike  ;  and  it  induced  both  parties  to  unite  in 
the  adoption  of  a  sliding  scale  for  the  regulation  of  wages  in 
the  district.  The  arrangement  was  completed,  and  came  into 
operation  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1876.  It  tonk  the  price  of 
coal  for  its  basis ;  and  provided  that  when  the  price  of  coal 
advanced  beyond  twelve  shillings  per  ton,  for  steam  coal, 
f.o.b.  at  the  ports  of  Newport,  Cardiff,  and  Swansea,  that  the 
standard  wages — the  wages  of  December,  1875,  less  seven  per 
cent. — should  be  advanced  by  seven-and-a-half  per  cent,  for  every 
advance  of  one  shilling  in  the  price  of  coal.  That  scale  also 
recognized  minimum  and  maximum  clauses.  The  minimum 
clause  in  the  falling  market  was  unquestionably  the  cause  of 
the  collapse  of  that  scale.  The  present  scale  began  its  opera- 
tions Februnry  the  1st,  1880,  and  is  based  upon  eight  shillings 
and  sixpence  per  ton  for  the  selling  price  of  steam  coal,  and  the 
wages  of  December,  1879,  as  the  equivalent  wage  rate;  and  it 
provides  that  for  every  fourpence  of  advance  in  the  price  of  coal 
the  rate  of  wages  to  be  advanced  by  two-and-a-half  per  cent. 
In  this  scale  the  "  vexed"  minimum  clause  was  evaded.  But, 
unfortunately,  it  contracted  another  evil.  It  was  agreed  that  it 
should  operate  for  two  years  certain,  and  then  be  terminable  by 
six  montns'  notice  given  by  either  side.  This,  although  admitted 
to  have  been  the  means  of  bringing  us  an  amount  of  trade 
unprecedented  in  our  history,  is  yet  considered  to  have  been  the 
reason  why  wages  moved  upwards  so  slowly.  This  last  inference 
is  indeed  imquestionable.  With  bright  and  fixed  trade  prospects 
ahead,  merchants  and  employers  at  the  time  the  scale  was 
enacted  made  such  long  contracts — reaching  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  two  years  in  some  cases — ^at  the  then  ruling  prices, 
that  the  Welsh  coal  trade  has  not  obtained  that  improvement 
in  prices  which  it  would  under  other  circumstances  have  secured. 
Hence  the  first  scale  failed  in  a  fialling  market ;  the  second  fails 
m  A  riiing  market.  Digitized  by  C^ooglc 
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Generally  speaking,  the  selling  price  of  coal  only  is  not  a 
true  indicator  of  the  wage  that  8bQi]dd  bet  paid ;  bnt  it  has  been 
used,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  ^'rouffb  and  ready  means  of 
deducing  the  wage  rate  "  which  should  be  paid.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  sliding  scales  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  sole 
determinators  of  the  value  of  labour ;  for  the  scarcity  or  abun- 
dance of  that  labour,  the  fluctuations  in  the  class  of  product, 
the  increase  of  production,  and  hence  the  cost  of  production, 
and  other  considerations,  need  be  taken  into  account ;  and  thus, 
if  sliding  scale  arrangements  are  to  come  into  permanent  force, 
there  must  be  occasional  opportunities  given  for  the  revision  of 
their  bases.  For  instance,  the  scale  based  upon  twelve  shillings 
per  ton  as  the  selling  price  of  coal  in  1875  would  not  answer  for 
1879 ;  and  the  basis  of  eight  shillings  and  sixpence  per  ton 
agreed  upon  in  1879  is  not  just  for  the  present.  Since  the 
formation  of  the  present  scale,  the  production  of  coal  in  South 
\\*ales  alone  has  increased  at  least  five  millions. 

It  may  be  estimated  with  some  confidence  that  before  any 
scale  was  fully  agreed  upon,  both  parties  had  taken  care  that 
the  bases  were  such  as  to  give  tnem  a  fair  chance  of  being 
benefitted  in  the  average  of  times ;  but  present  circumstances 
have  such  strong  influence  in  the  determination  of  such  bases, 
that  what  is  fair  is  not  at  all  times  the  foremost  consideration 
of  either  party.  In  the  North,  when  justice  does  not  seem 
practicable  as  the  result  of  the  unaided  deliberations  of  owners 
and  workmen,  a  third  party  has  been  called  in,  and  in  this  way 
fairness  has  been  secured.  But  in  the  formation  of  scales  for 
Monmouthshire  and  South  Wales  this  principle  has  not  been 
yet  recognized,  and  it  may  be  a  source  of  contention  for  some 
time  to  come.  Ultimately  the  workmen  of  this  district  hope 
to  succeed  in  attaining  all  the  good  principles  their  fellow- 
workmen  possess  in  the  North. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  scale  will 
at  all  times  be  found  working  to  the  unalloyed  gratification  of 
all  parties  concerned,  but  with  provisions  for  local  variations, 
and  with  opportunities  for  the  adjustment  of  the  scale  bases, 
such  a  method  of  regulating  wages  is  not  only  expedient  but 
fair.  It  has  the  advantage  of  arbitration  without  the  cost,  delay, 
or  possible  bias  under  which  the  latter  works.  Other  things 
being  equal,  and  a  fair  scale  at  starting  being  determined  upon, 
the  price  of  coal,  if  a  "rough  and  ready ''  method  of  assessing  the 
value  of  labour,  is,  generally  speaking,  a  fair  one.  It  furnishes 
the  employed  with  a  ready  basis  for  his  calculations,  and  it 
secures  him  from  the  probabilities  of  idle  time.  It  gives  benefit 
to  the  employer  of  falls  or  increase  in  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct, and  it  secures  him  also  from  the  probabilities  of  strikes. 
It  lessens  the  "haggling"  of  the  market,  which  is  almost 
inevitable  in  the  determin^tioii  of  the  value  of  Igfbo^.  (g^mor^ 
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rapid  in  its  movements  than  other  methods  usually  adopted,  and 
thus  reflects  with  greater  truth  the  condition  of  the  market  in 
its  bearing  upon  labour-payments.  The  system,  as  we  have 
seen,  can  he  carried  to  excess.  It  needs  a  carefully  chosen  basis, 
one  revisable  as  needs  make  desirable,  but  with  these  safeguards 
it  will  secure  to  the  workmen  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  that 
their  employers  secure  in  times  of  prosperity,  and  when  the 
market  is  rising.  When  the  price  of  coal  is  advancing  in  value, 
labour  has  a  great  deal  to  gain  from  such  a  method  of  deter- 
mining wages* 
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A  Sketch  by  a  Lady. 


The  late  war  having  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  South 
Africa,  where  so  many  of  our  brave  men  have  lately  perished,  I 
thought  a  short  account  of  a  part  of  the  colony  where  we  lived 
for  four  years  might  not  be  uninteresting.  We  set  sail  in  a 
very  fine  vessel,  and  had  a  most  entertaining  crew  on  board. 
We  always  sat  down  a  paity  of  forty  to  dinner.  During  our 
voyage  out  to  the  Cape  we  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being 
drowned,  as  an  American  vessel  ran  into  us  at  dead  of  night, 
carrying  oft'  our  vessel's  left  whisker.  It  was  strange  to  notice 
the  different  sensations  fear  created  amongst  the  passengers. 
Some  with  trembling  footsteps  sought  the  deck ;  others, 
with  a  determination  to  brave  the  worst,  with  a  laugh 
and  a  joke  enquired  '*  what  was  up  ? "  while  a  few  fell 
prostrate,  repeating  aloud  all  that  they  had  done  amiss.  One 
of  the  officers  who  was  on  board,  and  who  was  very  clever, 
wrote  an  amusing  account  of  the  scene  in  poetry.  On  arriving 
in  Table  Bay,  the  ship  was  soon  surrounded  by  boats  rowed  by 
black  men  of  all  shades  and  colours,  some  with  bright  turbans, 
others  with  large  mushroom-shaped  hat«,  all  chattering  what 
seemed  to  us  an  unearthly  language,  and  the  thought  rushed 
upon  us  that  we  were  going  to  live  amongst  savages.  The  two 
months'  voyage  had  been  on  the  whole  a  happy  one  and  very 
entertaining,  and  we  were  quite  sorry  to  bid  adieu  to  our 
English  friends  and  live  in  the  midst  of  unknown  horrors  which 
we  had  pictured  to  ourselves  in  the  shape  of  savages  and  wild 
beasts.  On  landing  in  Cape  To^vn,  we  found  the  place  so  full 
that  it  was  some  time  before  we  could  find  accommodation, 
Penally  we  went  to  an  hotel  which  was  kept  by  Jews,  and 
where  we  stayed  two  months.  We  often  used  to  be  kept  awake 
at  night  by  the  noise  that  the  Jews  made,  drinking,  gambling, 
and  flinging  songs.  At  the  expiration  of  two  months  we  moved 
to  a  village  twenty-five  miles  from  Cape  Town,  called  Stellen- 
bosch.  I  shall  now  try  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
climate,  mode  of  living,  animals,  flowers  and  birds,  which  are 
perfectly  different  from  what  we  experience  at  home.  Only  those 
who  have  visited  foreign  countries  caji  form  any  id^?^  of  th§ 
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▼ftst  difference  there  exists  iii  other  land;)*  I  have  heard  an 
asperianeed  traveller  say  that  Stellenboseh  waa  the  rnott 
cbarmmg  part  of  the  eolony.  The  village  consisted  of  four 
thousand  inhabitants.  Before  each  of  the  houses,  which  were 
thatched)  ran  a  oool  stream  of  water.  There  were  also  large 
oak  trees  each  side  of  the  streets,  which  were  very  acceptable 
in  the  hot  months,  as  the  shadow  they  cast  on  the  houses 
sheltered  the  inhabitants  from  the  great  heat  of  the  sun.  The 
population  was  mixed,  consisting  of  French — chiefly  descend- 
ants of  such  poor  refugees  as  fled  from  France  to  Africa  in 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution — Grerman  and  Dutch.  One 
there  met  faces  of  all  shades  and  shapes,  from  the  Malay's  oval 
visage  and  beautiful  features,  to  the  negro's  frightful  flat  nose 
and  mouth.  The  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw  had  a  black  mother 
and  white  father,  and  although  bom  in  a  humble  station  of 
life,  yet  had  the  appearance  of  an  educated  lady.  As  a  rule 
the  village  of  Stellenboseh  was  very  quiet,  in  fact  the  people  so 
loved  their  ease  and  sleepy  habits  that  the  village  had  earned 
the  name  of  *'  Sleepy  Hollow."  Their  system  of  retiring  to  rest 
at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day,  when  the  heat  was  intense,  was 
very  excusable.  The  inhabitants  used  to  gaze  in  astonishment 
at  our  taking  walks  during  the  hottest  time  of  the  day.  The 
hot  sand  would  bum  through  our  boots  as  if  we  had  been 
walking  on  red  hot  coals.  We  sometimes  found  the  sleepy 
ways  of  those  who  lived  in  Stellenboseh  rather  inconvenient, 
particularly  when  the  postmaster  refused  to  attend  to  his 
business  or  give  us  any  stamps  for  our  letters  which  had  to  be 
sent  off  by  the  mail,  his  excuse  being  that  he  had  retired  to 
enjoy  his  afternoon  siesta.  With  our  English  ideas  such 
behaviour  seemed  very  extraordinary,  but  we  soon  became  ac- 
customed to  the  prevailing  habits.  The  living  out  there  is 
very  cheap,  particularly  for  those  who  did  not  care  to  wear 
shoes  or  much  clothing,  so  that  it  made  the  natives  very  inde- 
pendent. Fish  is  very  abundant  and  inexpensive,  an  enormous 
fish  costing  only  a  few  pence,  which  they  salt  and  keep  for 
days.  The  gay  day  of  the  week  was  Sunday,  when  the  farmers 
from  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  would  drive  into  the 
village  in  order  to  attend  the  Dutch  service,  which  was  held  in 
a  very  handsome  building.  They  occupied  for  the  day  their 
Sunday  houses,  which  were  shut  up  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  It 
was  quite  a  sight  to  see  the  Dutch  congregation  walking 
down  the  street  as  we  returned  home  from  our  English 
service ;  it  was  a  great  amusement  to  watch  the  gay 
dresses,  the  friendly  greetings  and  fond  embraces  that  went  on 
in  the  open  streets,  which  were  quite  a  novelty  to  our  English 
eyes.  There  was  an  hotel  opposite  our  house,  and  we  were  at 
^nt  quite  horrified  to  see  the  old  Dutch  hotel-keeper  embrace 
ing  lae«  and  satin  with  as  great  composure  as  if  he  bad  been  a 
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lady  himself.  With  our  ideas  of  etiquette  it  seemed  dreadful, 
but  we  discovered  in  time  that  nearly  the  whole  village  was 
connected.  The  shopkeepers  were  cousins,  or  in  some  way 
related,  to  those  who  were  moving  in  what  was  considered  in 
the  village  to  be  the  best  society.  The  grand  amusement  of 
the  year  was  a  bazaar,  for  which  event  all  the  ladies  met 
together  several  times  in  the  week  to  work  and  concoct  pretty 
things.  Usually  stingy  in  giving  donations  for  charities,  the 
farmers  and  all  the  people  around,  I  must  confess,  on  the 
bazaar  day  showed  a  spirit  of  great  liberality.  A  bunch  of 
oranges  would  be  sold  for  five  pounds.  Not  that  anyone  gave 
that  amount  down  at  once,  but  it  was  an  understood  thing  that 
a  bunch  of  oranges  was  to  be  sold  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bazaar.  The  seller  would  exclaim,  "Who  will  buy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bazaar  ?"  A  purchaser  being  foimd,  he  instantly 
became  a  seller,  and  having  the  oranges  handed  over  to  him, 
he,  in  his  turn,  exclaimed,  "  Who  wiU  buy  for  the  bazaar  ?  ** 
Thus  it  went  on  till  a  good  sum  had  been  realized,  or  no  one 
could  be  induced  to  give  any  more.  Of  course  only  some 
things  were  disposed  of  in  this  fashion.  Most  of  the  goods 
were  bought  once,  and  the  buyer  kept  possession  without  any 
more  ceremony.  The  mode  of  driving  was  very  peculiar: 
two  coloured  men  sat  on  the  box,  the  one  holding  the 
reins,  the  other  the  whip.  Six  or  eight  horses  were  generally 
harnessed  together,  and  it  was  an  understood  thing  that  they 
were  not  to  move  until  each  had  received  a  brisk  flip  from  the 
long  bamboo  whip,  and  then  they  all  started  off  at  a  mil  gallop. 
It  was  also  a  custom  to  canter  up  hill,  and  then  stop  suddenly 
when  the  ascent  was  gained,  to  take  breath.  Early  in  the 
mornings  black  men  were  to  be  seen  driving  their  cattle  to 
graze  on  the  mountain  side,  where  they  would  stay  all  day 
in  the  heat ;  but  the  blacks  never  get  sun  strokes — it  seems  as 
if  they  were  made  to  suit  the  climate,  their  thick  woolly  hair 
serving  as  a  protection.  Such  a  thing  as  a  deformed  native  is 
not  to  be  met  with  in  the  colony.  IThe  vint- yards  were  a  great 
luxury  and  enjoyment,  and  when  out  for  long  walks  we  often 
used  to  partake  of  the  refreshing  firuit ;  we  always  met  with  a 
hearty  welcome.  The  master  of  the  farm  would  come  down 
and  shake  hands  in  as  friendly  a  manner  at  first  meeting  as 
though  we  had  been  old  friends,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  quite 
an  honour  that  English  people  should  partake  of  his  grapes. 
At  parting  he  would  invite  us  to  come  again  soon. 
Some  of  the  Cape  farmers  are  very  well  off;  their  houses 
being  beautifully  furnished  with  goods  sent  direct  from 
England.  When  we  used  to  call  at  their  farms  they  always 
received  us  most  hospitably,  and  we  were  much  struck  with 
the  courteous  politeness  of  those  farmers  whose  ancestors  were 
French,  quite  different  from  the  boorish  Dutch  farmer,  who 
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seemed  like  a  fish  out  of  water  when  in  his  own  drawing-room. 
A  black  servant  with  bare  feet,  at  our  arrival,  used  to  bring  in  a 
massive  silver  tray,  on  which  were  spread  cups  of  coffee  and  a 
large  glass  dish  filled  with  comfits.  Every  one  was  invited  to  dip 
a  fork  into  the  dish  and  take  a  piece  of  preserve  out,  and  then 
put  the  fork  into  a  glass  of  water,  as  there  was  only  one  fork, 
and  this  was  their  mode  of  washing  it.  You  met  at  these  Cape 
farms  a  strange  mixture  of  wealth  and  barbarism,  courtesy  and 
ignorance.  The  way  in  which  wine  was  made  was  curious,  but 
rather  a  disgusting  sight.  The  grapes  were  placed  in  huge 
wooden  tubs,  in  which  the  black  men,  with  bare  feet,  stood  and 
trod  out  the  juice.  For  a  long  time  after  we  had  seen  the 
process  my  sisters  and  myself  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
drinking  wine.  All  spirituous  liquors  are  very  cheap,  and  in 
consequence  are  more  freely  partaken  of  than  is  good  for  health 
or  sense.  The  disciples  of  Bacchus,  unfortunately,  were  very 
numerous  in  Stellenbosch,  especially  amongst  the  English, 
who  in  that  respect  were  considered  to  set  a  very  bad  example. 
Some  families  were  reduced  to  utter  misery  through  this  awful 
vice.  One  family  we  knew  very  well  suflfered  terribly  from 
their  father's  fearful  habit.  He  was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  man 
of  splendid  intellect.  He  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  appointed  master  of  the  Government  school  in 
Stellenbosch.  We  used  to  call  sometimes  upon  his  poor  wife, 
who  looked  the  pictiure  of  misery,  and  always  came  into  the 
room  with  a  firightened  air,  as  though  she  feared  someone  was 
after  her.  Nearly  every  pane  of  glass  was  broken  in  the  house. 
The  carpets  were  torn,  and,  in  fact,  the  place  looked  like  the 
habitation  of  a  madman ;  and  I  suppose  her  husband's  behaviour 
often  was  no  better  than  that  of  one  deprived  of  reason. 
His  eldest  son,  whose  life  he  had  rendered  utterly 
miserable  by  his  cruelty,  took  poison,  having  failed  to 
pass  an  examination  in  Cape  Town,  and  his  father 
having  told  him  he  never  wished  to  see  him  again  if  he 
did  not  come  out  successfully.  He  had  not  intended  his 
son  to  take  his  words  literally,  but  wished  to  impress  upon  him 
his  great  desire  that  he  should  be  successful.  The  poor  son 
was  very  clever,  and  a  wonderful  classic,  although  he  could  not 
spell  his  own  language  well.  It  was  also  said  that  he  ought  to 
have  passed,  and  that  it  was  through  unfairness  that  he  had  not 
been  allowed  to  get  through.  All  the  children  were  sufferers, 
more  or  less,  through  their  father's  treatment.  He  often  spent 
the  evening  at  our  house,  when  he  would  talk  for  hours,  using 
the  most  elegant  and  flowing  language.  I  think  his  son's  sad 
end  made  a  great  impression  on  him ;  and  I  remember  bis  once 
saying  to  my  mother,  "  Ah  I  you  do  not  know  the  bitterness 
of  seeing  the  flower  of  your  youth  nipped  in  I  he  bud."  He 
•poke  in  reference  to  bis  son.    In  his  convers^kns  he  would 
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adyanee  the  most  wonderfal  arguments.  Religion,  stnage 
to  say,  was  his  pet  subject;  and  he  would  sometimes  say,  m 
a  sad  voice —^^  I  want  to  know  where  sin  came  from  in  the 
first  place ;  "  and  then  he  would  fall  into  a  deep  reverie,  looking 
the  picture  of  misery.  He  was  a  sad  instance  of  how  little 
ability  can  benefit  a  man  who  has  no  self-denial  or  real  religion. 
The  Cape  cliinate  is  one  that  will  not  stand  trifling  with.  We 
found  it  anything  but  healthy,  and  death  is  so  very  sudden.  One 
day  you  are  quite  well,  and  the  nezt  dying.  Consumption 
seems  fearfully  rapid,  and  to  hear  your  friends  were  very  ill 
was,  in  other  words,  a  warning  of  their  death.  I  daresay  the 
heat  increased  the  rapidity  of  disease,  as  it  affected  other 
things.  We  met  a  great  variety  of  character,  and  were  some- 
times much  struck  by  the  strange  vicissitude  which  seemed 
to  attend  the  fate  of  some.  My  mother,  while  travelling  up  the 
country,  stayed  at  an  hotel  that  was  kept  by  a  captain  and  his 
wife.  On  entering  into  conversation  with  the  latter,  my 
mother  discovered  that  she  had  been  present  at  the 
wedding  breakfast  of  Lord  Hanover's  only  daughter,  at  which 
event  my  mother  was  also  amoDgst  the  guests,  but  her  hus- 
band had  been  reduced  to  keep  an  hotel.  The  wild  flowers 
were  very  beautiful,  and  in  some  places  grew  so  thickly  together 
that  it  was  impossible  to  step  without  crushing  many  out  of 
existence.  In  no  English  greenhouse  would  you  see  such 
brilliant  flowers  as  grew  wild  upon  the  flats  and  on  the 
mountain  side,  but  they  had  no  scent — unlike  our  wild  violet 
and  cowslip.  The  birds'  plumage  was  magnificent,  and  any 
one  who  wishes  to  form  a  good  idea  of  their  beauty  and 
variety  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  stuffed  birds  in  the 
British  Museum;  but  they  never  sang.  You  might  drive 
or  walk  miles  out  into  the  country,  and  the  only  sound  you 
would  hear  would  be  the  chirping  of  the  cricket  and  croak- 
ing of  the  frog.  Silent  as  the  birds  were,  yet  the  whole 
earth  seemed  alive  if  you  shook  or  disturbed  one  of  the 
numerous  short  bushes  that  grew  in  profusion  over  the  flats. 
Little  animals  of  every  colour,  shape  and  kind  instantly 
appeared,  from  the  poisonous  scorpion  to  the  harmlesf  little 
green  beetles. 

(To  be  continued). 
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"  Journals  and  letters  of  Caroline  Fox,"  edited  by  Horace  N. 
Pyna  (Smithy  Elder  &  Co.)^  is  the  pleasantest  book  of  the  kind 
I  have  ever  read.  Miss  Fox  during  her  life  had  to  do  with  a 
great  number  of  distinguished  people,  and  recorded  faithfully 
in  her  journal  the  impressions  they  made  upon  her.  She  must 
have  been  a  person  who  unconsciously  criticized  everyone  with 
whom  she  was  brought  in  contact,  and  who  was  unusually  well 
qualified  by  nature  to  do  so ;  for  one  cannot  read  this  book 
without  perceiving  her  to  have  been  clever,  highly  cultivated, 
sensible,  warm-hearted,  unaffected,  quick  to  appreciate  and 
sympathize  with  the  attitude  of  other  people's  nunds,  and 
endowed  with  a  thorough  kindliness  of  disposition,  that  kept 
her  criticisms  from  being  tinged  with  any  shade  of  bitterness 
or  cynicism.  Some  of  the  great  men  she  mentions  appear 
under  a  somewhat  unfamiliar,  but  always  gentle  and  agreeably 
human  aspect.  With  J.  S.  Mill  she  first  made  acquaintance 
when  he  was  in  attendance  on  his  brother  Henry  during  his  last 
illness,  and  she  shows  the  philosopher  standing  at  that  brother's 
death-bed  and  confessing  that  there  Beason  must  end  and  Faith 
begin.  The  glimpses  given  of  Carlyle  are  generally  pleasant — 
some  even  phiyful,  and  calculated  to  give  the  idea  of  a  less 
ferocious  and  awe-inspiring  monster  than  he  is  sometimes  made 
out  to  have  been.  Mxs.  Carlyle  is  described  as  "  playing  all 
manner  of  tricks  on  her  husband,  telling  wonderful  stories  of 
him  in  his  presence,  founded  almost  solely  on  her  bright 
imagination  ;  he,  poor  man,  panting  for  an  opportunity  to  stuff 
in  a  negation,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  Having  cut  hioi  up 
euffioienUy,  she  would  dear  the  course."  It  is  refreshing  to 
fiad  the  sage  of  Chelsea  chaffing  Miss  Fox  about  saying  **  thou" 
to  him ;  writing  letters  such  as  might  have  come  &om  the  pen 
of  ordinary  humanity,  and  speculating  as  to  what  '*  slip  pigs " 
may  be ;  and  the  following  extract  shows  his  kindly  feelings 
towards  the  Quakers,  and  lUso  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
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bright,  vivacious  style  in  which  the  journalist  writes  :  "  Uncle 
and  Aunt  Charles  paid  the  Carlyles  a  delightful  little  visit  when 
in  town,  the  most  interesting  point  of  which  was  that  Carlyle 
ran  after  them,  and  said,  *  Give  my  love  to  your  dear  interesting 
nephew  and  nieces  I '  which  had  better  be  engraved  on  our 
respective  tombstones.  I  walked  tSte  exalte  the  rest  of  the 
day  consequentially.  On  consulting  Sterling  on  the  singular 
fact  of  Carlyle  remembering  our  existence,  he  said,  *  Oh  !  he's 
interested  about  you ;  he  likes  your  healthy  mode  of  Quakerism ; 
it's  the  sort  of  thing  with  which  he  can  sympathize  more  than 
any  other.'"  Sterling's  appreciation  of  Carlyle's  intolerance 
comes  out  amusingly  in  this  story :  ^^  The  other  day  he  was,  as 
often,  pouring  out  the  fulness  of  his  indignation  at  the  quackery 
and  speciosity  of  the  times.  He  wound  up  by  saying,  *  When 
I  look  at  this  I  determine  to  cast  all  tolerance  to  the  winds.' 
Sterling  quietly  remarked,  *  My  dear  fellow,  I  had  no  idea  you 
had  any  to  cast.' "  Though  Carlyle,  J.  S.  Mill,  and  Sterling 
figure  largely  in  these  pages,  they  are  by  no  means  the  only 
notabilities  mentioned.  Great  names  of  all  kinds  abound. 
Opening  the  book,  at  one  place  is  found  a  comparison  between 
Coleridge  and  Madame  de  Stael :  "  Coleridge  had  no  gift  for 
drawing  out  the  talent  of  others,  which  Madame  de  Stael  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree.  She  was  by  no  means  pleased 
with  her  intercourse  with  him,  saying  spitefully  and  feelingly, 
*  M.  Coleridge  a  un  grand  talent  pour  le  monologue^  She 
would  just  draw  out  from  people  the  information  she  required, 
which  her  champagne  and  her  wit  never  failed  to  do,  and  then 
let  them  return  to  their  dusty  garrets  for  the  remainder  of 
their  existence,  and  live  on  the  remembrance  of  an  hour's 
beatitude."  Opening  at  random  at  another  place,  we  read  how 
when  Malibran  was  at  Venice  "  she  did  not  like  the  sombre 
regulation  causing  the  gondolas  to  be  painted  black,  and  had 
hers  painted  green.  This,  she  was  informed  ofiicially,  would 
never  do.  '  Then  I  won't  sing ! '  was  the  prompt  and  efficacious 
reply ;  and  the  syren  lulled  to  slumber  the  sumptuary  law  of 
Venice."  One  curious  thing  in  these  journals  is  the  record  of 
Miss  Fox's  sensations  when  lying  for  about  twenty  minutes  at 
the  feet  of  an  infuriated  bull,  who  would  have  attacked  her  if 
she  had  not  appeared  to  be  dead.  The  account  of  an  almost 
unique  experience  like  that  is  as  interesting  as  a  traveller's 
description  of  hitherto  unexplored  regions.  She  declares  she 
was  in  a  sort  of  somnambulistic  condition ;  longing  to  peep  at  the 
bull,  but  not  venturing  to  move ;  oscillating  between  believing 
herself  to  be  in  a  dream  and  awake ;  understanding  and  obeying 
a  man  who  kept  on  adjuring  her  not  to  move,  but  yet  thinking 
it  was  "  very  imprudent  in  any  man  to  make  her  lie  in  a  pool 
which  would  surely  give  her  rheumatism."  In  regard  to  a  book 
80  much  made  up  of  recollections  of  conversations,  it  should  be 
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observed  that  iliss  Fox  seems  to  have  had  a  natural  gift  for 
reporting,  to  judge  from  the  excellent  idea  she  gives  of  two  of 
Carlyle*8  lectures  on  Hero-worship  which  she  heard  delivered, 
and  of  which  her  recollections  were  written  (it  may  be  pre- 
sumed) immediately  afterwards.  With  all  her  fondness  for 
seeing  and  talking  to  celebrities,  she  was  never  a  mere  '^  lion 
himter;" — she  had  too  much  healthy  admiration  for  the  real, 
and  for  the  work  people  did  in  the  world  for  that,  and  was 
therefore  never  guilty  of  that  lionizing  which  Holman  Hunt 
spoke  of  as  ^' a  special  sin  of  the  age,  and  specially  a  sin 
because  people  seem  to  care  so  much  more  for  the  person  doing 
than  for  the  thing  done.'* 

In  ^^Grehenna,  or  Havens  of  Unrest"  (Hurat  &  Bl(ickett\  Mr. 
Wingfield  has  hit  uppn  a  strange  title  for  his  new  novel ;  for  a 
haven  generally  means  a  port,  refuge,  or  place  of  shelter,  so 
that  a  hkven  of  unrest  seems  almost  a  contradiction  of  terms. 
These  uncanny  havens  indicate  lunatic  asylums ;  and  his  book 
is  a  strong  attack  upon  the  present  condition  of  the  lunacy 
laws.  Nor  is  this  the  only  anomaly  at  which  he  has  a  fling,  for 
he  is  bitter  also  upon  ^^  society,"  and  especially  upon  the  con- 
venient fits  of  ^'  opthalmia"  which  it  is  liable  to  occasionally  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  overlook  at  will  transgressions  of  riiles 
which  it  has  previously  declared  are  not  to  be  broken  on  any 
accoimt  whatever.  The  book  is  clever,  though  somewhat  too 
verbose  perhaps.  The  heroine  is  a  beautiful  Creole,  who  cap- 
tivates all  who  approach  her.  Her  chief  slaves  are  an  old 
i>lanter,  whom  she  has  married  and  subsequently  shut  up  in  a 
unatic  asylum ;  a  weak  young  man  with  whom  she  falls  in  love, 
and  whom  she  causes  to  keep  his  elder  brother  shut  up  in  the 
same  place;  and  a  "  romantic  gutter  snipe,"  who  holds  his  own 
against  her,  on  the  whole,  rather  better  than  anyone  else  does. 

"  My  Lord  and  My  Lady,"  by  Mrs.  Forrester  {Huret  &  Blackett)^ 
has  not  much  in  it,  and  cannot  be  called  anything  but  trash. 
But  it  contrives  to  be  readable  nevertheless,  and  is  to  be  recom- 
mended to  anyone  wanting  to  read  and  be  amused  without  any 
trouble.  "  My  Lord  "  is  a  rich  peer,  who  is  an  estimable,  kindly 
young  man,  regarding  intellectual  piu^uits  and  a  quiet  domestic 
life  as  the  height  of  felicity,  and  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to 
fall  desperately  in  love  with  a  fashionable,  selfish,  worldly 
beauty.  She  marries  him  for  his  position  and  money,  and  then 
drives  him  distracted  with  her  heart lessness  and  flirtations. 
She  is  the  ^  My  Lady  "  of  the  book's  title,  but  her  sister  is  the 
chief  heroine. 
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ST.  DAVID'S  COLLEGE,  LAMPETER. 


In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  we  were  in  hopes  that  the  half- 
promise  in  the  Queen's  Speech  of  a  Welsh  Education  Bill 
might  have  been  fulfilled,  and  were  busy  speculating  on  the 
constitution  and  prospects  of  the  Welsh  University  of  the  future. 
But  now  that  events  which  we  need  not  specify  have  postponed 
all  prospects  of  change  for  a  year  at  least,  we  have  to  turn  from 
rosy  ideals  of  future  amalgamation  into  a  greater  whole,  to  the 
stem  reality  of  the  work  immediately  before  us.  This  process 
of  disillusion  is  materially  aided  by  the  near  approach  of 
"June,'*  a  phrase  which  means  to  us  what  the  "ichoola" 
denote  to  the  much-examined  Oxford  undergraduate.  In  that 
month  takes  place  the  yearly  examination  for  the  degree  which 
it  is  our  privilege  to  confer,'  and  preparation  for  this  great  ordeal 
occupies  most  of  our  energies.  We  are  even  worse  off  than  at 
Oxford,  for  there  the  happy  majority  who  are  not  **  in  for  the 
schools "  at  the  end  of  the  Summer  Term  can  enjoy  the  fine 
weather  and  out-door  amusements,  despite  the  fact  that  so  many 
are  in  the  agonies  of  forthcoming  examination.  But  at  Lam- 
peter every  man  is  under  examination  at  the  end  of  this  Tenn, 
and  we  must  be  forgiven  if  cricket  and  tennis  occupy  places 
secondary  in  our  mmds  to  the  more  serious  business  whiofa 
brought  us  here.  Still  it  is  not  all  work.  If  our  cricket  suffers 
from  the  approach  of  "  June  "  and  the  shortness  of  the  Simimer 
Term,  we  have  already  managed  to  inflict  decisive  defeats  on 
Ystradmeurig  School  and  Caermarthen  Training  College,  and 
hope  to  gain  more  victories  before  the  Term  is  over.  Our  pretty 
garden  is  cut  up  into  tennis  courts,  and  it  is  seldom  that  they 
are  not  tenanted  by  eager  votaries  of  that  game.  Nor  are  more 
serious  relaxations  quite  forgotten.  If  our  Welsh  and  English 
Debating  Societies  languish  in  the  long  Summer  evenings^ 
great  satisfaction  is  expressed  at  the  openiug  of  the  New 
Students'  Common  Room,  where  we  can  now  read  in  comfort  our 
magazines  and  newspapers,  besides  the  light  literature  and 
fiction  of  the  undergraduates'  library,  to  which  lately  a  large 
addition  has  been  made ;  with  these  helps  we  try  to  forget 
"June,"  and  manage  to  pass  the  time  pleasantly  enough,  even 
in  remote  Lampeter.  To  turn  to  more  serious  business.  The 
results  of  the  Welsh  examination,  held  at  the  end  of- last  term. 
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haye  just  been  issued  by  the  Examiner,  the  Archdeacon  of 
LlandajBT.  Though  the  severity  of  the  examination  has  pro- 
duced quite  the  average  number  of  failures,  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  dissatisfied  wim  the  class  list.  If  any  captious  critics 
can  still  seriously  doubt  the  reality  of  the  Welsh  examination 
at  Lampeter,  we  need  only  refer  them  to  Archdeacon  Griffiths' 
able  and  discriminating  report.  We  might  add  that  Messrs. 
Thomas  Lloyd,  Mathias,  and  Fisher  were  the  prizemen  in  their 
respective  years.  Lampeter  possesses  a  library  which  would  do 
credit  to  a  much  older  and  richer  institution,  but  its  useful- 
ness has  been  lessened  by  the  absence  of  a  complete  catalogue. 
This  want  the  new  librarian  is  now  endeavouring  to  supply,  and 
has  found  willing  helpers  in  his  colleagues  and  pupils.  Lovers 
of  curious  and  valuable  books  might  well  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring  some  of  the  duplicates  which  the 
librarian  will  soon  be  desirous  of  selling.  The  long  vacation 
is  to  be  utilised  for  making  some  important  structural  changes 
in  the  College,  with  the  view  of  providing  a  new  lecture-room, 
larger  than  any  of  those  at  present  in  use,  and  a  chemical 
laboratory  on  something  like  an  adequate  scale.  We  can 
hardly  hope  to  complete  the  restoration  of  our  chapel  at 
present,  as  the  debt  on  what  has  been  done  is  not  yet  paid 
off,  and  contributions  flow  in  but  slowly.  In  conclusion,  we 
may  add  that  the  College  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  Even  in 
this  Term,  when  some  men  always  stay  down,  we  have  70  in 
residence,  and  hope  to  see  more  than  80  under  examination  in 
the  second  week  of  June. 

T. 
Lampetei%  May^  1882. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  WALES,  ABERYSTWITH. 


In  spite  of  the  splendid  Spring  weather,  and  the  attractions 
of  the  town,  there  is  some  earnest  work  going  on  in  the  College. 
In  fact  it  is  a  matter  of  "  must  be  "  when  examinations  of  one 
form  or  another  are  looming  in  the  distance  for  most  of  the 
students.  But  it  requires  a  strong  will  and  a  good  deal  of  moral 
courage  to  stick  to  one's  books  in  this  gay  season  at  a  pretty 
watering-place.  There  are  the  band  of  the  Royal  Cardiganshire 
Militia,  the  fine  weather,  the  attractions  of  the  Marine  Terrace, 
and  the  boating,  now  in  full  swing — ^and  we  have  two  good  boats 
of  our  own — and  all  these  help  to  distract  one's  attention  from 
study.  But  most  of  the  men  are  equal  to  the  occasion.  The 
extra  classes  in  Biology  have  been  resumed  this  term  as  cor- 
respondingly last  year,  conducted  by  an  assistant  profiMSOr 
frojpoi  th^  laboratory  of  the  South  Keufington  Museum; and 
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altogether  we  are  looking  forward  to  many  successes  in  the 
examinations.  Although  it  is  perhaps  rather  late  to  say  any- 
thing about  our  Athletic  Sports,  held  at  the  end  of  last  term, 
it  is  rather  from  the  want  of  opportunity  than  want  of  courage. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  the  Principal  was  called 
before  the  monthly  meeting  of  ministers  and  deacons  of  the 
Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  to  answer  for  his  conduct  in 
being  president  of  the  Sports.  He  was  publicly  condemned, 
and  a  vote  of  censure  passed  upon  him.  The  Principal,  of  course, 
was  wise  enough  to  take  no  notice  of  his  assailants,  and  these 
foolish  people  had  to  wait  impatiently  twelve  months  for  his 
answer,  and  then — he  became  president  a  second  time.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  Methodists,  they  said  nothing  about  it  this  yeai", 
and  the  Sports  were  a  greater  success  than  ever,  spite  the  rather 
unfavourable  day.  The  fact  is  we  have  shewn  our  narrow-minded 
and  prejudiced  friends  that  athletic  sports  can  be  carried  on,  not 
only  decently  and  without  harm,  but  with  absolute  benefit  to 
those  concerned.  There  is  also  a  good  balance  in  hand,  and 
athletic  sports  will  no  doubt  in  future  be  an  annual  institution. 
The  burning  question,  however,  is  whether  this  College  will  be 
removed  from  Aberystwyth  to  North  Wales,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  prospect  looks  ominous.  While  the  North  Wales 
people  are  holding  meetings  in  every  town  of  importance, 
subscribing  money,  and  oflFering  sites  for  a  new  building; 
while  the  South  Wales  towns  are  contending,  almost  fighting, 
for  the  situation  of  a  college  in  their  respective  places ;  the 
people  of  Aberystwyth  are  doing  absolutely  nothing  to  retain 
a  college  already  established  and  in  good  working  order.  They 
have  not  held  a  public  meeting  of  any  kind,  nor  passed  a 
resolution  asking  the  Government  to  allow  the  College  to 
remain  ;  they  have  not  subscribed  a  farthing,  nor  expressed  a 
wish  that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  complete  the  building. 
Aberystwyth  can  offer  the  very  best  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
North  Wales  College  being  retained  here.  For  we  have  a 
splendid  building,  which,  if  completed,  would  be  unequalled 
in  the  whole  of  Wales  for  capacity  and  appearance  ;  the  town 
is  small,  and  remarkably  healthy,  with  bracing  sea  breezes,  a 
pure  atmosphere,  and  the  finest  of  water  supplies.  In  Winter 
time  the  place  is  quiet,  offering  the  maximum  of  opportunity 
for  study,  and  the  minimum  of  temptations  to  young  and 
careless  students.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  every  educational 
advantage  connected  with  the  place,  and  it  will  be  a  great  loss 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Aberystwyth,  both  socially  and  com- 
mercially, if  they  allow  the  College  to  slip  from  them.  And 
yet  for  a  surety  it  will  go  to  North  Wales,  unless  some  effort  is 
made  to  secure  its  retention  either  by  copipleting  the  building 
or  promising  wider  support. 
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The  freaks  of  Jumboism  are  unprecedented.  Packets  of  good 
things,  letters,  are  sent  to  the  absent  Lord  of  the  Zoo,  and  now 
some  clever,  but  imaginative  mind  has  discovered  that  if  you 
take  a  shilling  piece,  with  the  head  of  Her  Majesty  slightly  worn, 
and  place  your  thumb  thereon  at  a  slight  angle  by  the  eye,  the 
"*  top  knot "  resolves  into  an  exact  picture  of— — Jumbo ! 

* 

*  * 

Several  fortunes  were  made  out  of  the  celebrated  Black 
Band  of  Monmouthshire.  Previous  to  its  discovery  Crawshay 
Bailey  had  an  uphill  fight,  and  a  good  anecdote  is  told  in 
illustration  of  this.  On  a  certain  Friday  he  went  to  Aber- 
gavenny Bank  for  money  to  pay  the  men,  and  was  stopping  at 
the  Angel  previous  to  the  bank  opening,  pondering  on  the 
doubt  whether  he  should  be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  ad- 
vance, when  a  special  messenger  from  Nantyglo  came  with  the 
astonishing  and  gratifying  news  that  the  Black  Band  had  been 
found.  In  a  state  of  great  excitement  Crawshay  Bailey  went 
to  the  bank,  and  producing  his  cheque  said, "  Now  you'll  honour 
it  I  I  have  found  the  Slack  Band ! "  The  manager  very 
courteously  replied,  "I  am  afraid,  Sir,  we  cannot  pay  this. 
The  directors  are  very  much  concerned  about  the  over-draw, 
and  have  directed  me  to  refuse  any  further  advances."  "  Tell 
them  I  have  found  the  Black  Band,  and  they  won't  hesitate  a 
moment,"  said  Bailey.  **Now,  I'll  go  to  the  hotel  for  a  while ; 
you  send  to  them,  and  then  let  me  know  by  messenger  what 
they  say."  The  great  ironmaster  retired,  the  manager  did  as 
he  was  told,  and  in  a  very  short  time  rushed,  himself,  to  the 
Angel  with  the  good  news.  **  You  can  draw  to  any  extent  you 
like!"    From  that  day  wealth  rolled  in  like  a  great  stream. 

• 

*  * 

From  the  mountains  and  the  valleys  of  Wales  there  has 
been  for  years  a  ceaseless  migration.  Youth,  full  of  enterprise, 
goes  forth  to  seek  its  fortune,  and  many  are  the  tales  told,  now 
of  disaster  and  death,  and  occasionally  of  success  and  fortime. 


A  worthy  gentleman  has  passed  away  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Lewis  Lewis,  for  more  than  half-a-century  magistrate's  clerk 
of  Merthyr.  Singularly  able  and  modest,  his  character  was 
dignified  by  Christian  excellence,  and  adorned  by  sympathetic 
ftnd  generous  iustincts.    Human  Ufe^  ihe  shadowy  PQ.  the  dial 
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of  Time,  has  passed  by  in  ceaseless  stream  since  his  official 
career  began*  He  has  seen  the  transition  of  the  district  from 
primitive,  unrefined,  pre-board-of-health,  pre-school-board  days, 
to  times  that  approximate  to  those  of  civilised  countries ;  and 
by  his  own  generation,  of  whom  few  remain,  and  the  young 
l^e  that  has  crowded  up  since,  has  been  respected  for  his 
excellent  qualities,  admired  for  his  genial  and  other  social 
virtues.    He  died  April  23rd. 


Mr.  Evans,  Carmarthen,  points  out  an  error  in  the  lif(^  of 
Christmas  Evans.  It  was  the  Reverend  Timothy  Thomas,  and 
not  the  Reverend  Thomas  Thomas,  who  baptised  him. 

•  • 

The  charming  papers  by  Dr.  Dyke,  of  Merthyr,  headed 
"  Whose  Seed  is  in  Itself/*  are  continued  in  this  number.  We 
have  received  hearty  admiration  of  them  from  various  quarters. 

•  * 
• 

The  death  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Kelly,  one  of  the  successful  coal- 
owners  of  Wales,  was  a  sudden  and  a  terrible  one.  Besfinning 
life  in  Dowlais  office,  he  amassed  a  large  fortune,  yet,  unhappily, 
was  cut  down  just  as  he  might  reasonably  have  expected  to 
realise  the  pleasant  enjoyment  of  his  successes.  Sagncious  and 
temperate,  his  was  one  of  those  lives  which  not  unfrequently 
run  out  to  the  remotest  span.  He  had  a  healthy  and  a  hearty 
individuality,  yet  all  suddenly  the  well-known  figure  disappears 
from  our  midst.  The  round  of  life,  with  its  song  and  sigh,  goes 
on,  but  he  is  gone.    Never  was  there  a  mor^  striking  illustration 

of  the  uncertainty  of  life. 

* 

•  * 

A  legal  friend  tells  the  following: — Many  yean  ago  an 
eccentric  man  opened  a  place  of  business  at  Aberdare,  and  after 
some  months  of  small  takings  put  the  following  notice  in  his 
window :  "  Dr.  Johnson  said  that  the  man  who  kept  a  shop,  the 
shop  would  keep  him.  He  hadn't  tried  Aberdare."  This  was 
the  eccentric  man's  comment  on  the  Doctor's  aphorism.  That 
night  an  Aberdare  boy  commented  on  the  eccentric  man's 
dispar^giiig  placard  by  breaking  all  his  windows ! 
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LOED   JUSTICE   JAMES. 

In  tlie  following  pages  I  iDtend  to  do  no 
more  than  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  cai^eer 
of  the  late  Lord  Justice  James,  founded  upon 
pergonal  remiDiscences,  the  Reports  of  our 
T>aw  Courts,  and  such  information  as  has  been 
placed  at  my  disposal  by  members  of  his 
family. 

The  late  Lord  Justice  was  descended  from 
a  Welsh  family  whose  fortunes  were 
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with  enterprise  and  trade  in  the  County  of  Cflamoigan. 
His  £Bither,  the  late  Mr.  Christopher  James,  was  well 
known  as  a  prominent  figm*e  in  the  affairs  of  that  county, 
and  as  an  able  and  influential  magistrate.  At  Merthyr-Tydfil 
and  at  Swansea  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  promotion  of 
undertakings  which  have  advanced  the  prosperity  of  those 
towns.  His  efforts  are  remembered  in  connection  with  the 
Glamorganshire  Ganal^  the  Taff  Vale  BaUway,  the  Swansea 
Harbour,  and  many  other  developments  of  local  enterprise.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  characteristics  in  his  time,  of  whom 
much  might  be  written.  His  eldest  son  was  David  James,  and 
the  second  son  was  William  Milboume  James,  who  is  the  subject 
of  this  sketch.  David  James  went  into  coal  enterprise  in  the 
famed  Bhondda  Valley,  but  he  was  not  so  successful  as  many 
who  have  made  their  fortunes  there,  and  he  retired  eventually 
firom  business.  I  knew  him  well,  and  offcen  have  met  him,  at 
my  chambers  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere.  He  was  of  a  genial 
disposition,  full  of  good  humour  and  anecdote ;  and  his  death, 
which  took  place  two  years  ago,  was  a  loss  to  a  large  circle  of 
firiends.  His  eldest  son  has  lately  married  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  the  well-known  Member  for  Birmingham. 

William  Milboume  James  was  bom  in  1807,  at  Merthyr- 
Tvdvil,  Glamorganshire.  Like  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  obtained 
his  early  training  from  a  Unitarian  minister.  Disraeli  was  sent 
to  the  school  of  I>r.  Cogan,  and  James  to  the  school  of  the  Rev. 
John  James,  of  Gellyonen,  in  the  Swansea  Valley.  This  Mr. 
James  was  a  man  of  scholarship  and  ability.  He  had  devoted 
the  best  energies  of  his  life  to  a  study  of  Greek,  and  far  and 
wide  he  was  Imown  as  an  accomplished  scholar.  Under  better 
instruction  the  young  student  could  not  at  that  time  have  been 
placed  in  Wales,  and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  during  his  life 
he  recognised  his  obligations  to  this  good  and  leamed  man,  who 
first  began  to  prepare  nim  for  the  career  which  was  before  him. 
James's  father  being  a  Unitarian,  and  not  desiring  to  bring  up 
his  son  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  obliged 
to  send  him  into  Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
University  education.  At  that  time  subscription  to  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  was  a  condition  of  entering  any  college  at  Oxford, 
and  of  taking  a  degree  at  Cambridge.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  young  men  of  Wales  who  were  not  connected  with  the 
Established  Church  went  usually  to  the  University  of  Glasgow 
to  complete  their  studies.  Latterly  the  religious  tests  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  have  been  very  much  modified,  and  a  way  has 
been  opened  by  which  Nonconformists  may  pursue  their  studies 
and  take  their  degrees  at  them.  James,  however,  went  to  the 
ancient  University  of  Glasgow,  and  as  he  appears  to  have  taken 
the  degree  of  M.A.  there  before  he  was  twenty-one,  he  must 
have  entered  it  as  a  student  when  he  was  seventeen. years, of 
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age.  He  went,  not  to  the  splendid  edifice  that  is  now  on 
Gilmore  Hill,  but  to  the  famous  building  in  the  heart  of  the  old 
City  of  Glasgow — in  the  High  Street,  and  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  Salt  Market,  of  the  luxuries  of  which  Sir  Walter 
Scott  makes  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  talk  in  his  Rob  Roy.  And  a 
fine  Mediaeval  building  it  was,  with  its  spiral  stairs,  antique 
porches,  quadrangles,  and  quaint  rooms.  It  had  the  beauty  of 
centuries  upon  it,  and  the  extensive  grounds  which  were 
attached  to  it  were  crowded  with  the  traditions  of  many  years.  A 
stream  once  ran  through  these  grounds  called  the  MoHendiner, 
and  sonnets  composed  in  its  praise  by  students  of  former  times 
have  been  handed  down,  but  the  MoHendiner  has  long  since 
disappeared  in  the  drainage  system  of  Glasgow,  like  the  Meet 
in  London.  James  here  got  the  training  which  prepared  his 
mind  for  that  close  reasoning  and  vigorous  grasp  of  argument 
which  distinguished  him  in  lat^r  years.  The  University  at 
which  Adam  Smith,  Reid,'and  Jardine  had  taught  had  chiefly 
become  distinguished  for  its  metaphysical  and  ethical  studies, 
and  its  discipline  in  logic.  Many  men  have  traced  their 
intellectual  birth  to  the  logic  class  which  was  ruled  by  Jardine, 
and  afterwards  by  Robert  Buchanan.  Classical,  mathematical, 
and  physical  studies  were  pursued  there  with  enthusiasm,  and 
in  no  place  could  a  student  of  energy  and  ability  fit  himself 
better  for  an  active  intellectual  career  in  life  than  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  No  man  who  has  passed  through  its 
discipline  has  ever  regretted  it.  The  vigorous  exercises  which 
it  prescribes  have  prepared  its  students  for  many  a  more  serious 
struggle  in  life  ;  and  I  attribute  in  no  small  degree  the  peculiar 
power  of  argument  which  characterised  the  judgments  of  Lord 
Justice  James  to  the  training  which  he  received  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  studied  there  four  years,  and  at 
the  end  of  that  time  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  In  later  years, 
when  his  fame  as  a  lawyer  was  achieved,  his  old  University 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  He  always 
took  an  interest  in  the  University,  and  joined  in  its  political 
movements.  For  some  years  I  have  been  on  the  London 
Committee  of  the  Liberal  Association  of  Scotch  Graduates,  and 
at  the  last  election  I  was  its  chairman.  We  always  received 
from  Lord  Justice  James  his  vote  for  the  liiberal  candidate,  and 
were  encouraged  by  the  assurance  of  his  sympathy  with  our 
efforts. 

After  leaving  Glasgow,  James  became  a  student  of  Lincolns 
Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  Bar  by  the  honourable  society  of  that 
place  in  1831,  when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  After 
his  call  he  joined  the  South  Wales  Circuit,  and  for  some  years 
diligently  attended  it  as  a  practising  barrister.  Increase  of 
business  in  the  Chancery  Courts  eventually  compelled  him  to 
give  up  his  regular  attendance  upon  the  circuit,  and  in  hid 
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later  years  at  the  Bar  he  was  only  seen  upon  it  on  rare 
occasions,  when  he  appeared  to  conduct  important  cases  in  his 
native  county  of  Glamor^n.  His  ripe  at  the  Chancery  Bar  waa 
gradual,  but  certain.  While  he  wore  a  stuff  gown  he  was 
appointed  counsel  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Bevenue  and 
of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  latterly  he  won  that  almost  certain 
step  to  advancement  in  the  profession,  the  position  of  ^^  Chancery 
Devil"  to  the  Attorney-General.  After  twenty-two  vears  of 
hard  and  successful  work  as  a  junior,  James  was  rais^  to  the 
rank  of  a  Queen's  Counsel  in  1853.  On  his  appointment  he 
elected  to  practise  in  the  Court  of  Vice-Chancellor  Wood,  and 
he  soon  acquired  an  acknowledged  position  as  one  of  the  leaders 
at  the  Chancery  Bar.  At  that  time  men  of  great  ability  and 
learning  occupied  the  foremost  places  in  that  branch  of  the 
profession.  When  a  student  in  1856,  and  afterwards,  I  often  sat 
in  the  Chancery  Courts  and  listened  to  the  arguments  of 
Bethell,  Roundell  Palmer,  Kolt,  Cairns  and  James.  It  struck 
me  that  James  had  much  weight  with  Vice-Chancellor  Wood 
and  the  Lords  Justices  Knight,  Bruce  and  Turner,  before  whom 
he  continually  appeared,  but  in  facility  and  grace  of  expression 
he  appeared  to  me  to  be  inferior  to  the  others  whom  I  have 
named.  But  when  his  speeches  and  judgments  are  read,  it  will 
be  noticed  as  one  of  their  chief  characteristics  that  their  author 
was  a  thorough  master  of  the  language,  and  that  his  thoughts 
and  arguments  found  expression  in  vigorous  eloquence.  Wnile 
he  was  a  leading  Queen's  Counsel  at  the  Chancery  Bar,  he  was 
engaged  in  some  notable  cases  which  have  not  yet  vanished 
from  the  memory  of  the  public.  He  was  counsel  for  Dr.  Colenso, 
Bishop  of  Natal,  in  the  cases  of  In  ve  Bishop  of  Xatal  (3  JIo : 
P.C.  N.S.  115),  and  of  The  Bishop  of  Xatal  v.  Gladstone 
CL.R.  3  Equity  1.)  In  the  former  case,  Dr.  Colenso  appealed  to 
the  Privy  Council  against  a  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  by  which  he  was  deposed  from  his  office 
as  bishop  because  he  had  been  found  guilty  of  teaching  "  false, 
strange,  and  erroneous  doctrine."  It  was  decided  that  the 
Letters  Patent  which  purported  to  authorize  the  Bishop  of 
Cape  Town  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  Dr.  Colenso  were 
inoperative  for  that  purpose.  After  a  colony  has  received 
legislative  independence,  the  Crown  stands  in  the  same  relation 
to  that  colony  as  it  does  t>o  the  United  Kingdom.  Their 
Lordships  held  that  it  was  a  settled  constitutional  principle, 
that  the  Grown  may  by  its  prerogative  establish  Courts  to 
proceed  according  to  common  law,  but  that  it  cannot  create  any 
new  Court  to  administer  any  other  law.  It  was  laid  down  by 
Lord  Coke  in  the  4th  Institute  that  the  erection  of  a  new  Court 
with  a  new  jurisdiction  cannot  be  effected  without  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  ecclesiastical  law  of  England  is  not  a  part  of 
the  law  of  England  which  settlers  carry  with  them  to  their  new 
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homes.  Their  Lordships  accordingly  decided  that  the  Ijetters 
Patent  which  sought  to  confer  a  coercive  legal  jurisdiction  were 
opposed  to  the  constitutional  principles  established  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.  by  the  statute  which  abolished  the  Court  of  High 
Commission ;  that  there  is  no  power  in  the  Crown  to  create  any 
new  or  additional  ecclesiastical  tribunal  or  jurisdiction;  and 
that  the  clauses  in  the  Letters  Patent  which  purported  to  do  so 
were  simply  null  and  void.  The  proceedings  that  had  been 
taken  to  depose  Dr.  Colenso  by  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  were 
thus  pronounced  to  be  of  no  effect.  In  the  case  of  The  Bishop 
of  Natal  V.  Gladstone  the  point  was  whether,  as  the  result  of 
the  above  decision,  Dr.  Colenso's  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Natal 
was  not  also  null  and  void — the  Letters  Patent  having  failed  to 
create  a  legal  see.  The  action  was  brought  to  recover  the 
salary  due  from  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  trustees  of  a  fund  that 
was  held  by  them  for  the  Bishop  of  Natal.  Mr.  James  was 
again  leading  counsel  for  Dr.  Colenso,  and  addressed  a  powerful 
argument  to  the  Court,  in  which  he  maintained  that  though 
the  Bishop  of  Natal  could  not  exercise  a  coercive  jurisdiction  in 
the  Colony  he  still  retained  his  status  as  a  Bishop,  and  that  as 
no  allegation  was  raised  in  the  pleadings  against  his  character 
and  doctrines,  he  was  entitled  to  the  income  of  the  endowment. 
The  Court  decided  in  favour  of  Dr.  Colenso,  and  he  returned 
soon  afterwards  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  his  remote 
diocese.  James  was  counsel  in  Martin  v.  Mackonochie  (4  L.R. 
Ad.  and  Ecc.  and  2  P.C.  365\  and  in  the  Bandon  and  Kirwee 
Booty  case  (4  L.R.  Ad.  and  Ecc.)  In  Lyon  v.  Home  (4  L.R.  6 
Equity  655)  he  was  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiff.  In  that 
case  Mrs.  Jane  Lyon,  a  widow  lady  of  seventy-five,  within  a  few 
days  after  meeting  Mr.  Home,  the  Spiritualist,  was  induced  by 
her  belief  that  she  was  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  her  deceased 
husband,  conveyed  to  her  through  the  medium  of  Home,  to 
adopt  him  as  her  son  and  transfer  £24,000  to  him,  to  make  a 
will  in  his  favour,  and  afterwards  to  give  him  a  further  sum  of 
£6,000,  and  also  to  settle  upon  him,  subject  to  her  life  interest, 
the  reversion  of  £30,000  without  power  of  revocation.  Mr. 
James  for  the  plaintiff  argued  that  upon  the  general  principle 
applying  to  all  the  variety  of  relations  in  which  dominion  noay 
be  exercised  by  one  person  over  another,  no  gift  which  has  been 
made  under  the  influence  of  so  monstrous  a  delusion  as  is  shewn 
to  have  existed  in  plaintiff's  mind  can  be  sustained.  The  Court 
decided  that  the  relation  proved  to  have  existed  between  them 
implied  the  exercise  of  dominion  and  influence  by  Home  over 
the  plaintiff's  mind,  and  that,  as  Home  had  failed  to  prove  that 
these  gifts  were  the  pure  and  voluntary  acts  of  her  mind,  they 
must  be  set  aside. 

In  the  year  1863,  James,  a  few  months  before  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  Queen's  Counsel,  was  made  Vige-Chancpllpr  of  the 
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Duchy  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  Th^  Court  over  which  he  was' 
called  to  preside  had  then  a  decaying  business.  But  James, 
with  his  wonted  energy,  set  about  giving  it  new  life  and 
increasing  its  utility.  He  worked  witn  increasing  energy  at 
the  Bar,  and  devoted  much  atteirtion  to  his  judicial  duties  at 
Liverpool.  Litigants  thronged  his  court,  and  the  business  of 
it  greatly  increased  during  his  term  of  office.  In  1868  the  end 
of  his  struggle  at  the  Bar  came,  and  he  was  then  appointed  a 
Vice-Chancellor,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
Her  Majesty.  Lightly  have  we  passed  over  those  years,  but  to 
him,  as  to  all  others  engaged  in  like  eflforts,  they  were  years  of 
severe  trial.  Pe^  tot  casus— per  tot  discrvrn/ma  rerwm  I  In 
1870  James  was  appointed  a  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal,  and  was 
sworn  in  as  a  Member  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  was  Treasure 
of  Lincolns  Inn  in  1876,  and  after  the  death  of  Lord  Romilly, 
he  acted  for  some  time  as  arbitrator  in  the  case  of  the  European 
Life  Assurance.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Chancery  Procedure — of  the  Indian  Code  Commission — 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  in  the  Army, 
and  the  Judicature  Commission.  He  had,  while  sitting  on 
these  Commissions,  many  opportunities  of  giving  effect  to  his 
love  of  principle  and  detestation  of  technicality,  and  we  owe  to 
his  bold  hand  the  abolition  of  many  an  antiquated  prejudice, 
and  the  brushing  away  of  many  a  cobweb  of  the  past. 

Lord  Justice  James  was  throughout  his  life  a  strong 
Liberal  in  politics.  He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Eeform 
Club,  and  his  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  his  party  was  never 
questioned.  His  many  engagements  in  his  profession,  and  the 
interest  he  felt  in  them,  limited  the  extent  of  his  political 
action.  He  never  occupied  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  he  made  several  efforts  to  secure  one.  He  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Borough  of  Derby  on  two  occasions.  The  first  tinae  he 
retired  just  before  the  election  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a 
Conservative  being  carried,  and  on  the  second  occasion  he 
went  to  the  poll  and  waa  defeated.  His  name  was  also  brought 
forward  for  the  consideration  of  the  electors  of  his  native 
borough  of  Merthyr-Tydvil,  of  which  his  relative,  Mr.  C.  H. 
James,  is  now  one  of  the  members,  but  their  choice  fell  upon 
others.  And  it  thus  happened  that,  though  a  man  of  whom  any 
constituency  might  well  have  been  proud,  and  though  inter- 
ested in  political  life,  the  folding  doors  of  that  House  which  has 
a  magic  attraction  for  many  remained  ever  closed  against  him. 
Such  an  event  is  to  be  regretted,  but  in  James's  case  it  was  due 
entirely  to  the  course  that  he  followed  in  life.  If  he  had  allied 
himself  with  his  Welsh  friends,  and  had  expressed  more  open 
sympathy  with  their  political  movements,  he  would  not  have 
wanted  a  seat  in  Parliament.  But  he  very  much  separated 
himself  from  his  old  traditions,  and  trusted  rather- -to    the 
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influences  of  the  Beform  Club  and  of  aristocratic  associations 
than  to  the  approving  voice  of  the  people. 

It  was  as  a  judge  that  James  achieved  the  great  honours  of 
his  life.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  demeanour  of  dignity 
and  patience  on  the  bench,  and  for  the  keen  interest  which  he 
took  in  the  cases  that  were  brought  before  him.  He  always 
struggled  to  get  rid  of  all  technicality,  and  to  give  eflfect  to 
principles  of  justice  and  fair  dealing.  When  he  discovered 
wrong  he  denounced  it  with  righteous  indignation,  and  his 
decisions  were  usually  given  with  the  eloquence  of  earnest  con- 
viction. He  declared  without  hesitation  the  law  upon  points 
with  regard  to  which  there  had  been  no  previous  decisions,  and 
in  his  judgments  are  to  be  found  new  principles  which  have 
been  evoked  by  the  enterprise  and  circumstances  of  our  times. 
His  judgments  are  among  the  best  that  exemplify  our  modem 
law  and  its  tendencies.  Lord  Bramwell,  the  present  Master  of 
the  Bolls,  and  Lord  Justice  James  have  done  more  than  any 
other  judges  of  this  day  to  adapt  the  principles  and  practice  of 
English  law  to  the  requirements  and  sentiments  of  the  times, 
and  to  give  efifect  to  the  efforts  of  the  Legislature  to  improve 
them. 

Of  the  judgments  of  Lord  Justice  James  that  illustrate  the 
vigour  of  his  thought  and  style,  I  must  refer  only  to  such  as 
can  be  readily  understood  by  the  general  reader.  In  Ex  parte 
Saffery  (46  L.J.  Bank.)  he  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  law 
over  the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  A  member  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  who  was  insolvent,  had  put  himself  in  the  hands  of 
his  creditors  there,  and  had  come  to  arrangements  with  them 
independently  of  the  operation  of  the  bankruptcy  law,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  whole  of  his  property  had  become  equally 
divisible  among  all  his  creditors.  He  paid  five  thousand 
pounds  for  distribution  among  his  Stock  Exchange  creditors, 
and  afterwards  filed  a  liquidation  petition,  and  was  adjudicated 
a  bankrupt.  Lord  Justice  James,  with  the  other  Lords  Justices, 
having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a  fraud  upon  the 
bankruptcy  law,  ordered  the  money  to  be  repaid  by  the  Stock 
Exchange  assignees  to  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy.  In  that  case 
he  delivered  the  following  judgment : — 

In  this  case  the  bankrupt  was  a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Finding 
himself  unable  to  meet  his  engagements,  he  submitted  himself  to  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  which  is  established  by  that  body  In  like  cases.  He  attended 
an  official  meeting  of  his  creditors,  Tliere  he  was  interrogated  as  to 
his  assets  and  liabilities,  and  he  stated,  among  other  things,  that  he  had  at 
his  banker's  five  thousand  pounds.  He  was  tiierefore  requested,  or  perhaps 
it  might  be  more  correct  to  say  "  requisitioned,"  to  hand  over  the  five  thousand 
pounds  to  the  official  assignees  of  the  Stock  Exchange  for  distribution  among  the 
Stock  Exchange  creditors,  and  he  complied  with  that  requisition.  I  ought  to  say 
that  an  enquiry  was  made  ef  him  at  the  meeting  as  to  his  outside  debts,  and  he 
stated  in  substonce  that  there  were  none  of  any  importance.  Some  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  creditors  happened  to  know  that  an  advance  had  been  made  to  him  by  a 
relative,  but  Cooke  stated  that  that  had  been  made  by  way  of  gift,  and  not  by  way 
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of  loan.  That  ttatement  turns  out  not  to  have  been  correct.  In  all  probability  h% 
himself  hoped  and  anticipated  that  that  view  might  be  taken  of  the  traometioo 
bj  his  relative.  "Die  relative,  however,  was  not  minded  to  take  such  a  view  of 
the  transaction.  Proceedings  in  bankruptcy  were  taken  by  him,  and  a  tmstee  in 
bankruptcy  was  appointed.  The  trustee  applied  to  the  official  assignees  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  requested  them  to  hand  back  the  five  thousand  pounds. 
Whether  he  was  entitled  to  make  that  demand  is  the  question  which  we  have  to 
decide. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  that  demand  was  lawfully  and  riehtfully  made  by  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy,  and  upon  this  broad,  general  and  universal  principle,  that 
any  eeasio  borarum  made  by  an  insolvent  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  his  creditors  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others,  any  scheme  or  arrangement 
for  the  distribution  of  his  assets  otherwise  than  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bankruptcy  law,  is  a  plain  and  palpable  fraud  on  the  bankruptcy  laws — a  plain 
and  palpable  fraud  upon  Uie  creditors  who  are  excluded  or  disappointed,  or  who 
may  be  delayed  or  hindered  thereby.  The  eld  cases  of  assignments  for  the  benefit 
of  creditors,  and  the  cases  of  fraudulent  preference  are  merely  illustrative  of  that 
general  principle  which  underlies  the  whole  administration  of  the  estates  of 
insolvents  in  this  country.  It  was  suggested  that  this  pa3anent  was  made  merely 
in  obedience  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  answer  to 
that  is  that  the  Stock  Exchange  is  not  an  Alsatia.  The  Queen's  laws  are  paramount 
there,  and  the  Queen's  writ  runs  even  into  the  sacred  precints  of  Gapel  Court. 
It  was  said,  also,  that  the  payment  might  be  Inrought  within  the  principle  of  those 
cases  in  which  an  importunate  creditor  has  been  allowed  to  retain  the  fruits  of 
his  importunity.  A  creditor  may,  no  doubt,  lawfully  and  successfully  importune  his 
debtor  for  payment,  but  no  creditor  or  creditors  can,  by  any  amount  of  importunity 
or  coercion,  obtain  a  largesse  from  an  insolvent  in  direct  and  express  contravention 
of  the  baxikruptcy  laws.  It  was  said  also,  or  suggested*  that  in  this  particular 
transaction  the  insolvent  was  not  minded  to  make  a  preference  of  any  creditor, 
but  that  he  was  induced  thus  to  act  for  his  own  emolument  and  benefit  with  a 
view  to  his  being  reinstated  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Putting  that  into  plain 
language  it  amounts  to  this  :  An  insolvent  on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy  takes  some 
of  his  creditors'  money  to  provide  himself  a  comfortable  resting  place  after  his 
bankruptcy,  and  the  body  of  preferred  creditors  in  effect  say  to  him  thus  :  "  Cheat 
your  other  creditors  for  our  benefit,  and  we  will  admit  you  a  proper  and  worthy 
member  of  our  fraternity."  If  anything  were  wanting  to  vitiate  the  transaction 
this  supplies  it.  It  shows  how  utterly  ulegal  and  improper  the  whole  transaction 
was.  The  order  of  the  Registrar  must  be  discharged,  and  an  order  must  be  made 
lor  the  payment  of  the  five  thousand  pounds  by  the  official  assignees  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  to  the  trustee  in  bankruptcy,  and  they  must  pay  all  the  costs  in  the 
Court  below  and  here. 

In  Oroves'  case  (L.R.  1  Ch.  Div.  182),  The  New  Sombrero  PhoB- 
phate  Co.  v.  Erlanger  (L.E.  5  Ch.  Div.  73),  and  The  Phosphate 
Sewage  Co.  v.  Hartmont  (5  Ch.  Div.  394),  Lord  Justice 
James  laid  down  principles  which  have  been  accepted  since  as 
containing  the  correct  exposition  of  the  law  with  regard  to  the 
liabilities  of  promoters  of  public  companies.  In  The  New 
Sombrero  v.  Erlanger  he  says : — 

Now  I  adhere  entirely  to  what  I  said  in  Groves'  case — that  is  to  say,  that  it  is 
quite  open  to  a  man  to  buy  any  property,  at  any  price  he  likes,  with  a  view  or  in 
hope  of  selling  that  property  to  any  company  that  he  can  get  to  buy  it,  if  that  is 
the  mode  in  which  he  intends  to  dispose  of  it.  A  man  may  buy  at  any  price,  and 
may  sell  at  any  price  that  he  can  get  fairly  for  it.  But  that  has  nothing  what- 
ever, as  it  appears  to  me,  to  do  with  the  equity  of  this  case.  The  question  here 
is,  whether  a  man,  who  has  so  bought  at  a  low  price,  has  obtained  a  higher 
price  fairly  and  properly  in  accordance  with  the  view  which  the  Court  of  Equity 
takes  of  such  transactions.  Now  in  this  case  it  appears  to  me  that  the  decree 
follows  almost  necessarily  from  two  or  three  propositions.  A  promoter  is,  according 
to  my  view  of  the  ca.se,  in  a  fiduciai-y  relation  to  the  company  which  he  promotes 
gr  vavjse?  to  Qome  iijty  v^^^istence.    II  that  promoter  ha?  a  property  which  he 
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dMirei  to  sell  to  the  company,  it  U  quite  open  to  him  to  do  so  ;  but  upon  him,  m 
upon  any  other  person  in  a  fiduciary  position,  it  ia  incumbent  to  make  full  and 
fair  disclosure  of  his  interest  and  position  with  respect  to  that  property.  I  can 
see  no  difiference  in  this  respect  between  a  promoter  and  a  trustee,  steward  or 
agent.  Such  full  and  fair  disclosure  was  not  made  in  this  oaae  by  the  syndicate^ 
and  it  is  admitted  that  the  syndicate  were  the  promoters. 

In  The  Phosphate  Sewage  Co,  v.  Ilartmont^  he  thus  preludes 
his  elaborate  judgment : — 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  some  other  answer  can  be  given,  from  subsequent 
adoption,  acquiesence  or  laches,  or  some  other  admissible  ground,  the  company 
was  entitled  to  be  relieved  from  a  transaction  by  which  they  were  saddled  with 
such  a  property  as  this  for  such  a  sum.  The  whole  transaction  was  engeiidered 
in  fraud,  conceived  in  fraud,  and  brought  forth  in  fraud.  Hartmont,  concealed 
behind  the  mask  of  the  Lawsons,  was  the  real  vendor,  and,  by  the  puppets  whom 
he  moved,  was  the  real  promoter  of  the  company.  Messrs.  £ngelbach  and  Koir, 
who  professed  to  be  acting  for  the  company,  and  entered  into  the  contract 
avowedly  as  agents  and  trustees  for  the  company,  received  a  commission  from 
the  vendors — in  other  words,  a  bribe  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds.  By  the  memo- 
randum and  articles  of  association,  the  company  was  actually  fixed  with  the 
purchase,  unless  there  was  some  one  honest  enough  and  intelligent  enough  to 
detect  the  fraud  ;  and  it  was  part  of  the  scheme  that  the  solicitors  of  the  vendors, 
who  were  the  artizans  of  the  whole  matter,  should  be  the  solicitors  of  the  com- 
pany, BO  that  the  latter  should  be  denuded  of  all  legal  advice.  The  secretary, 
Lonsdale,  had  received  his  appointment  from  the  promoters,  that  is  to  say,  from 
Hartmont,  Engelbach  and  Keir.  The  subecribers  to  the  memorandum,  who 
were  by  law  the  original  directors,  included  Grant,  Green,  Keir,  Lonsdale  and 
Ramsdtn;  and  Grant,  Green,  Keir  and  Lawson  were  four  of  the  directors  in  the 
articles  of  association.  What  chance  was  there  of  the  company  being  rescued 
from  the  toils  in  which  it  had  been  so  craftily  entangled  ? 

The  space  at  my  disposal  permits  me  to  refer  "only  to 
one  more  judgment  of  the  late  Lord  Justice.  In  re  Goodman 
(L.R  17  Ch.  Div.  266,  and  50  LJ.  Ch.  425),  he  protested 
against  the  narrow  principles  of  our  law  with  regard  to  marriage 
and  legitimacy.  In  that  case  it  was  held  by  Lords  Justices 
James  and  Cotton,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Justice 
Lush,  who  dissented,  that  a  child  bom  in  Holland  before 
wedlock,  but  legitimatised,  according  to  the  law  of  that  country, 
by  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  parents,  who  were  at  the 
time  domiciled  in  Holland,  was  entitled  to  share  as  one  of  the 
next  of  kin  of  an  intestate  who  had  died  domiciled  in 
England.  They  held  that  the  question  of  a  person's 
legitimacy  was  a  question  of  status  to  be  determined 
by  the  law  of  the  country  where  his  parents  are  at 
the  time  of  his  birth  domiciled,  and  that  the  English 
law,  except  as  to  the  succession  to  real  estate  in  England, 
recognises  and  acts  on  the  status  as  declared  by  the  law  of  the 
domicile.  Lord  Justice  Lush,  who  differed  from  the  majority 
of  the  court,  delivered  an  elaborate  judgment,  and  propounded 
the  narrow  views  of  English  lawyers  upon  the  subject  of 
legitimacy.  This  distinguished  judge/  did  not  usually  submit 
his  judgment  to  the  narrow  technicalities  of  the  past,  but 
in  this  case  he  seemed  to  feel  them  to  be  irresistible.  He 
referred  to  tb^  Stcitute  of  ^Xerton,  when^  as  Lord  Justice  James 
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remarked,  the  Barons  of  England  shouted  out  with  one  voice  iu 
Latin  that  they  would  not  change  the  law  of  England  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  and  approved,  and  which  was  that  "  no 
one  bom  before  matrimony  could  inherit  in  like  manner  as  he 
that  is  bom  after."  He  quoted  the  old  instance  ^ven  by 
Blackstone  of  the  bastard  eigne  and  the  TnvMer  puianSj  and 
says  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  our  law  shows  any  indulgence 
tp  persons  bom  out  of  wedlock,  and  concluded  a  most  elaborate 
review  of  all  the  authorities  by  expressing  his  opinion  that  the 
word  **  children  '*  can  only  mean  in  our  law  such  as  are  recog- 
nised in  our  table  of  consanguinity.  Lora  Justice  Cotton  having 
given  his  decision  against  this  view,  Lord  Justice  James  thus 
commences  his  own  judgment : — 

I  concur  in  the  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Cotton,  both  m  the  conelunon  Mid 
the  reasoning.  AoooTCling  to  my  view,  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  English 
law  as  to  an  KngUsh  child  is  entirely  irrelevant  There  is,  of  course,  no  doubt  as 
to  what  the  EngUsh  law  as  to  an  English  child  is.  We  have  in  this  country  from 
all  time  refused  to  recognize  legitimatisation  of  issue  by  the  subsequent  marriage  of 
parents ;  and  possibly  our  peculiarity  in  this  respect  may  deserve  all  that  was  said 
in  its  favour  by  Professor — afterwards  Mr.  Justice — Blackstone,  the  somewhat 
indiscriminate  eulogist  of  every  peculiarity  and  anomaly  in  our  system  of  laws. 
But  the  question  is,  What  is  the  rule  which  the  English  law  adopts  and  applies 
to  a  non-English  child  ?  This  is  a  question  of  international  oountiy  and  inter- 
national law.  According  to  that  law,  as  recognized  in  that  country,  and  as 
practised  in  all  other  civilized  communities,  the  ttaiiu  of  a  person,  his  legitimacy 
or  illegitimacy,  is  to  be  determined  eveiywhere  by  the  law  of  the  countiy  of  hu 
origin— the  law  under  which  he  was  bom.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  require 
a  great  force  of  argument  derived  from,  legal  principles,  or  great  weight  of 
authority,  clear  and  distinct,  to  justify  us  in  holding  that  our  country  stands  in 
this  respect  aloof  in  barbarous  insularity  from  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  On 
principle  it  appears  to  me  that  evexy  consideration  goes  strongly  to  show  at  least 
that  we  ought  not  so  to  stand.  The  family  relation  is  at  the  foundation  of  all 
society,  and  it  would  appear  almost  an  axiom  that  the  familv  relation,  once  duly 
constituted  by  the  law  of  any  civilized  countiy,  should  be  respected  and 
acknowledged  by  every  other  member  of  the  great  community  of  nations. 
England  lus  been  for  centuries  a  country  of  hospitality  and  commerce.  It  has 
opened  its  shores  to  thousands  of  politiod  refugees  and  religious  exiles  fleeing 
from  their  enemies  and  persecutors.  It  has  opened  its  ports  to  merchantii  of  the 
whole  world,  and  has  by  wise  laws  induced  and  encouraged  them  to  setUe  in  our 
marts.  But  it  would  be  shocking  if  such  a  man,  seeking  a  home  in  this  country 
with  his  family  of  legitimate  children,  should  find  that  the  English  hospitality 
was  as  bad  as  the  worst  form  of  persecution  from  which  he  had  escaped  by 
destroying  his  family  ties,  bv  declaring  that  the  relation  of  father  and  duld  no 
longer  existed  ;  that  his  rights,  duties,  and  powers  as  a  father  had  ceased  ;  that 
the  child  of  his  parental  affection  and  fond  pride,  whom  he  had  taught  to  love, 
honour,  and  obey  him,  for  whom  he  had  toiled  and  slaved,  was  to  be  tiienceforth, 
in  contemplation  of  the  law  of  his  new  country,  a  fatherless  bastard  !  Take  the 
case  of  a  foreign  resident  abroad  with  such  a  child.  If  that  child  were  abducted 
from  his  guaraianship  and  brought  to  this  countrv,  can  anyone  doubt  that  the 
courts  of  this  country  would  recognize  his  paternal  right  and  guardianship,  and 
order  the  child  to  be  delivered  to  any  person  authorized  by  him  ?  But  suppose 
instead  of  sending  he  were  to  come  hunself  to  this  country  in  person,  would  it 
be  p<Msible  to  hold  that  he  would  lose  his  right  to  the  guardianship  of  the  child 
.In  this  country  because  of  the  historical  or  mythical  legend  that  the  English 
barons  and  earls  many  centuries  ago  cried  out  in  Latin — NoHmtmu  UgeSi  Afiglia 
mutari  t  Can  it  be  possible  that  a  Dutch  father,  stepping  on  board  a  steamer  at 
Rotterdam  with  his  dear  and  lawful  child,  should  on  his  arrival  at  the  port  of 
London  find  that  the  child  had  become  a  stnuu^r  in  blood  and  in  law,  and  a 
bastard— /7tia  nuUiutt    And  why  should  we  in  principle  think  it  pif^Jtf(4f^ 
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down  a  rule  leading  to  ■uch  results  ?  I  protest  that  I  can  see  no  principle—no 
reason — ^no  ground  for  this,  except  an  insular  vanity  inducing  us  to  think  that  our 
law  is  so  go(^  and  so  right,  and  every  other  system  of  law  is  naught — that  we  should 
reject  every  recognition  of  it  as  an  unclean  thing. 

The  Lord  Justice  then  refers  to  the  English  authorities,  and 
joins  with  Lord  Justice  Cotton  in  deciding  that  the  son  of  the 
domiciled  Dutchman  was  entitled  to  share  as  one  of  the  children 
under  our  Statute  of  Distributions. 

The  life  of  Lord  Justice  James  was  a  life  of  happiness  and 
prosperity.  His  circumstances  removed  him  from  all  pecuniary 
trouble  and  anxiety ;  and  he  never  had  to  grapple  with  the 
difficulties  of  poverty.  His  life  was  a  progress  of  success,  won 
by  earnest  work  as  the  just  reward  due  to  industry  and  the 
possession  of  great  mental  gifts.  Fortunate,  also,  and  happy 
were  all  his  domestic  relations.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Otter,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  whose  sister 
was  married  to  the  late  Lord  Romilly,  Master  of  the  Rolls.  He 
thus  formed  important  associations  which  increased  his  happi- 
ness, and  which  were  calculated  to  advance  him  in  the  profession 
and  in  society.  He  left  surviving  him  his  widow.  Lady  James, 
and  one  daughter,  Mary  Jacqueline,  married  to  Major 
Salis-Schwabe,  and  one  son,  William  Christopher,  at  present 
a  Captain  in  the  Royal  Scotch  Greys,  who  has  married  a 
daughter  of  Millais,  the  painter.  His  many  occupations  in 
life  prevented  his  giving  much  attention  to  the  pursuits  of 
literature  and  art,  in  which  he  was  in  many  respects  qualified 
to  excel.  He  left,  however,  a  posthumous  work  on  **The 
British  Rule  in  India,"  which  has  been  recently  published. 
He  died  on  June  7th,  1881,  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

B.  T.  Williams. 
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By  Charles  Gibbon,  Author  of  "  Eobin  Gray,"  "  A  Heart's 

Problem,"  "In  Honour  Bound,'*  "Queen  of  the  Meadow," 

"The  Braes  of  Yarrow,"  &c.,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XX.— Mr.  Rapier  is  Puzzled. 

Next  day  Mr.  Rapier  and  the  mate  of  the  lost  Eucalyptus  had 
to  proceed  to  town  by  an  early  train  in  order  to  keep  the 
appointment  with  Mr.  Bassnett  at  noon.  Stephen  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  accompany  them,  as  he  could  learn  nothing 
further  now. 

He,  however,  drove  them  to  the  station. 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  stayed  at  Derewood  for  a  few  days,"  said 
Rapier,  "  even  my  presence  might  have  been  useful ;  but  the 
business  I  have  in  hand  cannot  wait.  You  may  expect  me  down 
soon,  though,  unless  you  tell  me  not  to  come." 

He  said  this  with  the  confident  smile  of  one  who  knew  the 
answer  he  would  receive. 

"  You  shall  be  always  welcome,  and  perhaps  some  day  the 
Grange  will  be  less  gloomy  than  it  is  at  present." 

As  the  train  was  moving  out  of  the  station,  McNeil,  who  had 
been  closely  observing  Stephen,  turned  to  his  companion  with 
an  uncomfortable  expression  of  countenance. 

"  I'm  mair  that  half  sorry  you  garred  me  promise  no  to  tell 
him  that  I  didna  actually  see  the  boat  go  down." 

"What  on  earth  good  would  that  have  been?"  exclaimed 
Rapier  in  profound  astonishment  at  this  sudden  exclamation  of 
his  friend. 

"I  diirna  ken,"  replied  McNeil,  drylv,  "ajid, Jtdinna  kea 
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precisely  what  for  you  were  so  pressing  that  I  dhouldna  mention 
it.  Wha  kens  how  he  might  hae  been  cheered  up  by  a  wee  bit 
hope?" 

"  A  hope  that  would  only  have  kept  him  the  longer  in  the  misery 
of  suspense.  You  know  that  the  boat  must  have  gone  down,  and 
that  no  human  creature  could  live  two  minutes  in  a  sea  which 
destroyed  such  a  vessel  as  the  Eucalyptus." 

"  We  believe  she  gaed  down,"  replied  the  mate  cautiously  and 
thoughtfully,  "but  it  was  amaist  ower  dark  for  us  to  be  sure  in 
the  confusion  what  cam'  o'  her.  It's  just  possible  that  the  wave 
might  hae  lifted  her  astern  and  clear  of  the  ship.  There  hae 
been  greater  wonders  nor  that  at  sea,  and  any  way  the  puir  sowl 
might  hae  had  sic  comfort  as  the  hope  could  hae  gi'en  nim." 

"  Have  a  smoke,  McNeil ;  your  nerves  seem  to  be  a  little 
unstrung  by  the  wreck." 

"  It  was  a  tussle,  but  it's  yon  puir  chiel  that  I'm  wae  for." 

Rapier  regarded  him  with  admiration,  as  they  lit  cigars  and 
smoked  vigorously. 

"  You  are  a  good-natured  fellow,  McNeil,  and  I  would  like 
you  to  understand  why  I  did  not  wish  to  hold  out  any  vague 
hopes  to  him.  You  know  that  I  am  his  friend,  and  you  could 
see  that  his  family  look  upon  me  as  their  friend  too  ?  " 

"  Ou  ay,  I  could  see  that  you  were  chief  wi'  everybody ;  but 
you  were  aye  that  wherever  I  hae  seen  jou." 

"Well,  then,  these  good  friends  of  mine  are  in  some 
difficulty,  and  in  order  to  put  things  straight  it  is  necessary 
that  Meredith  should,  as  quickly  as  possible,  give  up  thinking 
about  the  poor  lady  you  saw  drowned.  His  mother  urged  me  to 
help  them,  and  I  know  that  I  am  doing  them  the  greatest  service 
by  putting  an  end  to  his  suspense  at  once.  Now  put  yourself 
in  his  place,  and  tell  me  frankly,  would  you  not  prefer  to 
know  the  worst  at  once  rather  than  be  kept  on  hpping  and 
hoping  for  weeks — months  it  would  be  with  him— only  to  find 
in  the  end  that  your  hopes  were  vain  ?  " 

"  I  daursay  I  would  like  bebt  to  hear  the  worst  at  once,  if  I 
was  sure  that  it  was  the  worst." 

Bapier  took  the  cigar  from  his  mouth,  and  looked  curiously 
into  the  mate's  puzzled  face. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  believe  the  boat  can  have 
escaped?" 

"  I  couldna  just  say  that." 

"  If  you  feel  in  your  conscience  that  you  may  say  it,  we  will 
telegraph  to  Meredith  from  the  first  station  we  stop  at ;  but  if 
you  cannot  say  you  believe  it,  I  say  you  would  be  doing  a  cruel 
thing  to  keep  the  whole  family  in  useless  suspense." 

The  gravity  and  earnestness  of  Eapier's  manner  satisfied  the 
man  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  mention  such  faint  hope  as  he 
himself  felt,  as,  of  course,  it  would  be  exaggerated  by  those  who 
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wished  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  their  friends  being  saved, 
and  80  do  more  harm  than  good. 

**  Aweel,  I  daursay  it'll  be  best,  to  say  naething  about  it>  but 
the  notion  is  in  my  head  that,  considering  we  managed  to 
warstle  through  till  we  were  picked  up,  the  other  boat  might 
have  done  the  same  if  it  just  got  clear  o*  the  ship/' 

**  Yes,  but  the  *  if '  makes  all  the  difterence  to  us.  By  the 
way,  do  you  think  that  man  Harrison,  who  was  so  much  witli 
Miss  Clark,  knew  anything  about  the  management  of  a  boat  ?  " 

"  I  canna  tell ;  J  scarcely  spoke  enough  with  him  to  be  sure 
that  he  had  ever  been  far  at  sea  or  no ;  but  Harry  Smith,  our 
second  mate,  was  there,  and  he  was  a  clever  lad,  though  he  was 
a  Cockney  and  cam'  frae  Wapping." 

**  Oh !  he  was  there,  and  Smith  was  clever  enough  to  make 
you  admire  him  in  spite  of  his  being  a  Cockney!"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Rapier,  smiling  at  the  man's  prejudice,  and  evidently  for 
some  reason  of  his  own  pleased  by  the  information  that  an 
experienced  sailor  had  been  in  charge  of  the  lifeboat. 

"  Ay,  he  was  clever ;  he  was  wrecked  three  times  afore." 

"That  ought  to  provide  him  with  valuable  experience.  I 
wish  you  coi^d  have  told  me  more  about  that  passenger  Harrison. 
Perhaps  they  can  enlighten  me  at  the  office." 

"Maybe — I  canna.  But  let  me  say  noo,  Maister  Rapier, 
there's  a  thing  I  want  to  be  perfectly  clear  atween  you  and  me." 

"  Certainly— what  is  it  ?" 

"  Just  this  :  I'm  no  gaun  to  tell  that  lee  again  about  seeing 
the  lady  in  the  water.  Everything  else  I  said  was  true  enough, 
although  I  didna'  tell  a'  the  truth,  as  it  seems  to  me  noo  I  was 
bound  to  do." 

This  was  spoken  with  an  air  of  dogged  resolution,  and  the 
listener  was  aware  that  he  had  an  obstinate  character  to  deal 
with.  He  used  the  manner  which  is  most  persuasive  under  any 
circumstances — that  of  frankness  and  sincere  belief  in  his  own 
argument* 

"  Surely  your  conscience  may  be  at  ease  on  that  score,  since 
you  did  see  them  in  the  water  when  the  wave  went  over  them 
and  you  lost  sight  of  the  boat  and  all  who  were  in  it.  That 
was  the  case,  as  I  understand  your  account  of  it." 

*'  Well,  of  course  I  did  in  a  manner  see  them  in  the  water, 
but  you  garred  me  say  it  in  a  way  that  put  a  diflferent  meanin' 
on  it." 

McNeil  spoke  slowly,  as  one  who  feels  that  the  argument  he 
is  compelled  to  yield  to  is  wrong,  although  he  is  unable  to  put 
it  quite  right.  The  truth  was  that  the  canny  Scot  had  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  somehow  Rapier  was  leading  him  blindfold 
into  a  false  position. 

**  Nonsense,  what  other  meaning  could  he  put  upon  your 
words  than  that  the  boat  went  down,  as  you  ^^^^JJ^^^^S[^ 
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did  ?  What  are  you  so  nice  about  ?  You  have  done  my  friend 
a  greater  service  than  you  can  guess,  and  you  have  obliged  me. 
I  fancy  that  should  be  worth  ta^ng  into  accoimt.  If  our  friends 
should  turn  up  again,  then  we  shall  all  rejoice ;  if  they  don't, 
then  our  mourning  will  be  the  sooner  over," 

*'  That's  true,"  responded  the  man,  still  bamboozled,  but  now 
half  convinced  that,  all  things  considered,  he  had  done  right  in 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  his  benefactor ;  "  and  I'm  not 
forgetting  that  I'm  owing  you  something,  sir." 

"  I  had  no  particular  intention  to  remind  you  of  that  fact, 
but  I'm  pleas«l  that  you  remember  it.  Upon  my  word,  McNeil, 
I  cannot  understand  your  qualms  of  conscience,  for  I  cannot  see 
where  the  *  lee,'  as  you  call  it,  comes  in." 

'^  Aweel,  aweel,  sir,  least  said  soonest  mended,  and  we'd  better, 
maybe,  say  nae  mair  about  it." 

"  That  is  my  opinion." 

In  Mr,  Bassnett's  office  the  mate  gave  his  report  of  the  wreck 
in  the  presence  of  the  lawyer,  who  had  full  authority  to  act  in 
every  matter  for  Mr.  Dottridge  during  his  absence,  and  of  Mr. 
Molyneux,  the  manager  of  the  shipping  business  of  Dottridge 
&  Co.  Sapier  was  present  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  the 
confidential  agents  of  the. absent  chief. 

The  account  given  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  to 
which  Stephen  Meredith  had  listened  on  the  previous  evening, 
with  the  addition  of  some  particulars  about  the  cargo  and 
nautical  details  of  the  winds  and  weather  which  the  ship  had 
encountered.  He  had  to  speak  entirely  from  memory,  as  no  log 
or  documents  of  any  kind  had  been  saved. 

When  the  mate  had  retired  to  await  further  orders,  Bapier 
inquired, 

"  Is  any  message  about  this  aflfair  to  be  conveyed  to  Mr. 
Dottridge?" 

"  I  thought  you  were  aware  that  no  message  of  any  kind  is 
to  be  sent  to  him  until  he  himself  communicates  with  me," 
answered  the  lawyer. 

Kapier  bowed  in  a  deprecating  way,  as  if  regretting  that  he 
had  suggested  anything  that  was  contrary  to  instructions. 

"  I  only  thought  that  as  our  friend  was  so  deeply  interested 
in  Miss  Clark,  you  might  have  considered  it  advisable  to  inform 
him  of  her  fate." 

"  I  might  have  thought  so,  too  ;  but  his  injunction  is  positive 
and  admits  of  no  exceptions.  For  that  matter,  I  could  not 
make  an  exception  even  if  I  desired,  for  unless  you  can  tell  me 
where  he  is  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  send  a  message." 

"  Then  he  has  not  yet  written  even  to  you  ?" 

"  No  ;  he  has  made  no  sign  that  he  is  alive." 

"  Nor  to  you,  Mr.  Molyneux  ?" 

'*  I  do  not  expect  to  hear  from  hitn.    My  instructions  are 
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simply  to  accept  Mr.  Bassnett's  decision  in  all  matters  involving 
doubt  or  dispute,  as  if  it  were  his  own,"  was  the  shipping 
manager's  reply. 

Mr.  Molyneux  was  not  disturbed  either  by  the  strange  con- 
duct of  Air.  Dottridge  or  the  loss  of  the  Eucalyptus,  The 
business  under  his  control  was  flourishing,  and  the  ship  had  been 
insured.  Mr.  Bassnett  was  interested  on  account  of  Ruth  and 
Stephen ;  for  the  rest,  his  course  had  been  clearly  marked  out 
for  him,  and  he  had  no  thought  of  deviating  from  it. 

But  Rapier  looked  puzzled.  As  confidential  agent  it  was 
awkward  to  have  no  means  of  communicating  with  his  chief,  for, 
although  he  also  had  been  directed  to  apply  to  Mr.  Bassnett 
when  he  found  counsel  or  further  instruction  necessary,  he 
could  not  subject  himself  so  absolutely  to  the  letter  of  his 
commands  as  the  others  were  able  to  do. 

After  a  pause : 

"  Can  you  give  me  any  information,  Mr.  Molyneux,  as  to  the 
passenger  Harrison  who  had  the  special  state  cabin  prepared  for 
him  in  the  steerage?  Who  was  he  ?   Where  did  he  come  from  ?'' 

**  We  know  nothing  about  him,  further  than  that  he  was  a 
very  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Dottridge,  and  that  everything  he 
required  was  to  be  done,  no  matter  how  much  out  of  the  ordinary 
way  of  business  his  requests  might  be.  Our  owner  made 
himself  directly  responsible  for  all  expenses." 

"  Oh  1  Mr.  Dottridge  gave  him  carte  blanche^  as  it  were,  to  do 
as  he  pleased  with  the-vessel  ?" 

"  It  was  pretty  much  like  that,  and,  of  course,  his  directions 
rendered  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  any  inquiries." 

"  Do  you  know  when  this  Mr.  Harrison  went  on  board  ?" 

"I  believe  some  time  during  the  night  before  the  vessel  left 
Greenhithe." 

There  was  a  flash  of  intelligence  in  Rapier's  eyes  as  if  he 
were  beginning  to  see  light  through  the  darkness  which  had 
bothered  him. 

"Why  are  you  so  anxious  about  Mr.  Harrison?"  queried 
Bassnett. 

"  An  idea  has  occurred  to  me,  but  it  is  so  extravagant  that  I 
would  rather  say  nothing  about  it  until  I  have  obtained  some 
better  assurance  of  its  probable  correctness  than  my  own  vaflpie 
surmises  can  give.  We  shall  have  the  other  men  here  to^ay 
or  to-morrow,  I  suppose,  and  they  will  help  me." 

He  abruptly  took  his  leave,  and  as  he  was  driving  to  the 
Cosmos  his  chief  thoughts  took  this  direction  : 

"If  that  should  be  Dottridge  he  can  never  survive  the 
excitement  of  a  shipwreck.  Thus  I  can  count  upon  his  legacy, 
fc  .  If  Ruth  should  have  been  saved — the  sooner  that  marriage 
comes  ofl^  the  better.  ...  If  she  comes  back  and  finds  him 
married — humph  1  her  fortune  is  a  good  one,  although  she 
knows  nothing  of  it."  Digitized  by  CjOOglc 
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CHAPTER   XXI.— A  Young  Toxicologist. 

The  only  change  observable  in  Stephen  was  that  he  appeared 
to  work  with  even  more  savage  earnestness  than  he  had  been 
doing  during  the  previous  weeks.  Up  early  and  down  late, 
finding  a  grim  satisfaction  in  undertaking  the  most  disagreeable 
tasks:  he  even  tried  his  hand  as  an  amateur  butcher,  and 
slaughtered  some  of  his  condemned  cattle.  They  were  the 
favourites  of  his  stock  that  he  chose  should  fall  under  his 
own  hand. 

Brain  and  hands  were  incessantly  at  work.  The  man  was 
seeking  distraction  in  thus  desperately  overtaxing  his  mental 
and  physical  strength.  He  had  always  felt  extreme  repugnance 
to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  disordered  accounts  which 
had  been  left  by  his  father ;  he  went  into  the  matters  now  with 
fierce  energy. 

He  felt  no  sickness  now,  as  he  discovered  day  by  day  how 
very  deep  in  the  mire  of  debt  and  difficulty  the  family  was 
plunged.  For  himself  he  was  utterly  indiflferent,  for  he  had 
done  with  all  care  for  fortune:  but  he  was  still  conscious  of 
severe  pain  on  account  of  his  mother,  his  sisters,  and  brother. 
Well,  he  would  do  his  best  for  them ;  he  must  live  for  that,  and 
by  and  by,  perhaps,  he  would  find  some  gratification  in  it. 

"How  is  it  to  end?"  inquired  the  mother  anxiously  and 
often. 

One  day  she  was  startled  by  the  answer,  given  quietly  and 
very  gravely: 

"  In  a  sale  about  the  end  of  the  year,  unless  our  harvest 
proves  the  most  extraordinary  one  that  was  ever  known,  and  we 
reap  gold  instead  of  wheat  and  com." 

That  was  a  terrible  blow  to  the  poor  lady. 

"  A  sale  ? — Oh,  Stephen,  it  cannot  be  so  bad  as  that,"  she 
exclaimed. 

**  If  I  can  avert  it,  I  will,"  he  said,  "  but  the  prospect  of  my 
being  able  to  do  so  is  not  brilliant." 

There  was  a  way  in  which  he  could  easily  avert  it  if  he  would, 
thought  Mrs.  Meredith,  but  she  only  said  very  gently — 

"  I  am  sure  you  will,  my  poor  boy,  and  I  believe  you  will 
succeed." 

"  111  try,  but  do  not  be  sanguine." 

"  At  any  rate  I  need  not  tell  the  girls  yet." 

"  No,  there  is  no  need  to  darken  their  lives  sooner  than  we 
can  help.  A  few  months  of  blissful  ignorance  may  still  be  given 
to  them.  They  know  enough  already  to  prepare  them  in  some 
measure  for  the  crash  if  it  must  come.  Let  them  be  happy 
while  they  may." 

She  was  tempted  to  speak  out  at  once  and  remind  him  of 
what  she  had  long  wished,  and  what  she  was  able  to  assure  him 
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Dahlia  wished— that  he  should  accept  the  fortune  which  was 
ready  to  drop  into  his  hand  if  he  would  only  hold  it  out.  But 
she  was  afraid  of  exciting  him,  for  she  had  received  a  word  of 
warning  on  that  subject  from  old  Dr.  Humphreys,  of  Dunthorpe, 
who  had  been  the  medical  attendant  and  friend  of  the  family 
since  her  first  baby  was  bom. 

"  He  will  work  himself  into  a  fever  of  some  sort  if  he  doesn't 
take  care.  He  looks  quiet  enough,  but  he  shows  as  plain 
symptoms  of  a  high  state  of  nervous  excitement  as  ever  I  saw. 
You  must  try  to  keep  his  mind  as  tranquil  as  you  can." 

So  she  did  not  speak  yet,  but  an  opportunity  to  speak  to 
some  purpose  was  provided  for  her  sooner  than  she  could  have 
anticipated. 

Except  that  Dahlia  was  growing  pale  again  there  was  no 
outside  change  in  her.  She  exercised  admirable  self  control, 
and  no  one  guessed  how  she  was  "  being  wrought,  perplexed  in 
the  extreme,"  so  that  she  was  constantly  on  the  verge  of 
hysteria.  Whenever  she  felt  that  the  nerves  were  getting  too 
strong  for  her  she  hid  in  her  room  until  she  had  overcome  them. 

The  girls  had  quite  made  up  their  minds  that  now  Stephen 
would,  of  course,  marry  Dahlia. 

She  did  not  see  the  certainty  of  it  at  all,  and  even  Mrs. 
Meredith's  assurances  that  it  must  come  to  pass  had  lost  the 
power  to  comfort  her.  Kapler's  words  were  constantly  ringing 
in  her  ears : 

"  Your  time  has  come ;  it  will  be  your  own  fault  if  you  are 
not  Mistress  of  Derewood  within  three  months." 

She  with  keener  instinct  knew  that  Stephen  was  thinking 
less  about  her  now  than  he  had  been  doing  for  a  little  while 
before  the  news  of  the  wreck  had  been  confirmed  by  the  mate. 

Formerly  her  only  question  had  been,  "  Can  I  win  him  ? " 
But  she  had  been  touched  unawares  by  a  nobler  sentiment,  and 
now  her  question  was—"  Will  he  ever  care  for  me  ?  Can  I  ever 
make  him  care  for  me  ?  " 

As  she  watched  him  day  by  day  the  dismal  answer  thrust 
itself  upon  her. 

"  No,  he  can  never  care  for  me — ^his  heart  has  gone  down  into 
the  sea  with  her." 

She  went  into  the  library  one  day  and  saw  him  with  Ruth's 
portrait  in  his  hand,  and  some  of  her  letters  open  before  him. 

She  went  out  again  without  speaking,  and  he  had  been  so 
much  absorbed  that  he  had  not  obser\'ed  her  entrance  or  exit. 

He  had  not  spoken  of  Euth  to  any  one  since  the  visit  of  the 
mate,  McNeil. 

Dahlia's  face  became  cold  and  hard  for  a  moment  as  she  stood 
in  the  hall,  her  hand  still  resting  on  the  handle  of  the  door. 
Then  she  went  quietly  upstairs,  but  not  to  her  own  room.  She 
climbed  to  the  top  floor,  and  knocked  at  one  of  the  doors.OOgle 
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**  Come  in,"  shouted  Jim. 

She  entered  the  laboratory  of  the  future  M.D.,  F.E.C.S.,  &c. 
Dust  and  confusion  were  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
this  sanctum.  Books,  papers,  bottles  of  chemicals,  apparatus 
for  experiments,  skeletons  of  cats,  puppies,  mice,  one  weazel,  and 
botanical  and  geological  specimens  littered  the  shelves  which 
occupied  one  side  of  the  room  and  the  deal  tables  which  were 
arranged  in  the  best  position  for  the  light. 

Jim  himself  in  an  old  coat,  which  Stephen  had  called  the  coat 
of  many  colours — it  was  so  covered  with  stains  and  singes  of 
various  hues — was  busy  watching  something  he  was  heating  in 
a  retort. 

"  Hullo !"  he  exclaimed,  ungraciously,  when  he  saw  who  was 
his  visitor ;  "  I  thought  it  was  young  Humphreys.  He  promised 
to  come  up  this  afternoon.     Ain't  you  afraid  ?" 

"  No,  Doctor  Jim,"  she  replied  with  a  pleasant  smile.  "  If 
you  please  I  want  to  consult  you." 

"  Grammon — ^you  want  me  to  do  something  for  you." 

"  I  suppose  people  always  do  when  they  consult  a  doctor!" 

"  There,  youVe  made  me  spoil  it  again." 

Notwithstanding  his  contempt  for  the  sex,  he  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  flattery,  and  it  was  agreeable  to  anticipate  his 
future  dignity  and  to  hear  himself  called  "  doctor." 

"Spoil  what?" 

Now  he  became  important  and  desirous  of  displaying  his 
knowledge,  but  unable  to  avoid  his  sin  of  exaggeration  or  to 
overcome  his  habit  of  talking  nonsense  when  addressing  any  of 
the  girls — ^for  Dahlia  was  in  his  regard  only  one  of  "the 
sistem." 

"  You  have  made  me  spoil  a  beautiful  experiment  for  testing 
vegetable  poisons,"  he  began  bombastically.  "  You  must  under- 
stand that  the  vegetable  poisons  are  most  diflScult  to  detect  once 
they  have  passed  into  the  animal  system  and  been  absorbed  by 
it.  Now,  I  am  on  the  highway  to  a  discovery  which  will  be 
just  as  good  as  the  philosopher's  stone  to  me,  for  it  will  make 
my  fortune,  and  your  coming  in  has  upset  my  whole  day's 
work." 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity — I  am  so  sorry." 

"Of  course  you  are.  That's  what  a  woman  always  says  when 
she  has  put  a  fellow  out,  and  thinks  it  enough  to  make  all 
square  again." 

"  But  you  can  do  it  over  again,  I  hope." 

"  I  should  think  so,  or  I  would  open  the  sentry  box  and  order 
my  sentinel  to  come  out  and  take  possession  of  you." 

"  You  might  let  me  see  you  doing  it." 

She  spoke  very  sweetly  and  persuasively ;  but  he  only  looked 
at  her  with  an  expression  of  mock  horror  and  amazement,  as  he 
exclaimed, 
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"  What !  do  serious  work  with  a  petticoat  beside  me.  .  .  • 
Well,  I  always  thought  you  had  a  little  sense,  Dahlia,  but  I  give 
you  up,  too>  after  that.  Haven't  you  wondered  why  we  fellows 
don't  want  women  to  come  pottering  into  our  learned  profession  ?" 
"  I  am  sure  I  don't  want  to  enter  any  learned  profession,"  she 
said,  demurely. 

"  That  counts  one  for  you,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  understand 
me  when  I  say  that  our  reason  is  because  if  they  were  to  get  in 
amongst  us  it  would  be  all  larking  and  no  learning — ^for,  you 
know,  it  is  only  a  few  fellows  who  are  proof  against  woman's 
wiles." 

He  looked  as  if  he  were  convinced  that  he  was  one  of  the 
select  few. 

"  I  believe  you  would  be  proof  against — against  the  greatest 
beauty  that  ever  lived.  But  tell  me  about  your  experiments, 
Jim.    What  is  in  these  bottles — ^poisons  ?" 

She  had  come  close  to  him,  and  pointed  to  a  row  of  bottles  on 
the  table. 

"  Some  of  them ;  but  they  are  mostly  metallic  poisons." 
"  And  what  is  that  one  in  the  big  black  bottle  ?  " 
She  pointed  to  a  large  bottle,  on  the  label  of  which  was 
written  in  large  letters  POISON. 

"Ah,  that's  the  most  deadly  one  of  all,  only  you  have  to  take 
a  considerable  quantity  of  it.     They  say  thousands  are  killed 
by  it  every  year,  and  nobody  is  the  wiser." 
"  Dear  me !     And  is  it  a  vegetable  one  ?" 
"Yes.** 

"  And — I  am  quite  interested.  Doctor,  by  all  the  knowledge 
you  are  giving  me — do  people  who  take  it  suffer  much  ?  " 

"That  depends,"  he  answered,  grinning.  "Some  people 
rather  like  it." 

"  There  is  strychnine,  I  see,  and  aconite.  There  has  been  a 
great  deal  in  the  papers  about  them.  Do  they  cause  much 
pain?" 

"  Horrible — most  of  them  do.  But  what  was  it  you  came  to 
consult  me  about  ?  I  am  going  over  to  Calthorpe,  and  want  to 
start  soon." 

"  I  had  forgotten,"  she  said,  lilting  her  hand  to  her  cheek  ; 
"  you  have  made  me  forget  it,  with  your  talk  and  experiments." 
"Forget  what?" 

"  The  toothache.  Can  you  give  me  anything  to  relieve  the 
pain?" 

"  Have  it  out,"  was  the  unfeeling  counsel. 
"  I  can't  do  that ;  at  any  rate,  I  don't  want  to  do  it  if  I  can 
help  it.  Have  you  nothing  that  will  stop  the  pain  ?  Although 
it  is  not  troubling  now  as  it  was  when  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
break  the  rule  and  come  up  to  your  den,  I  am  afraid  of  it 
coming  on  again,"  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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"  You  might  try  a  little  laudanum  ;  or  you  might  rub  some 
aconite  on  your  cheek." 

"  Can  you  spare  me  some  ?" 

"  I  can  give  you  some  of  the  laudanum  ;  but  mind  you  don't 
swallow  it,"  he  added,  laughing,  "or  you  will  get  me  into  a 
scrape,  maybe." 

"Don't  be  afraid;  I  shall  be  very  careful.  Thank  you  so 
much.  Dr.  Jim.  You  shall  be  my  physician-in-chief  after  this 
day.  I  wish  you  would  let  me  come  up  and  see  some  of  your 
experiments." 

*'  I  mean  to  put  my  sentinel  on  double  duty  in  future.  Do 
you  want  him  to  come  out  now  ?  " 

"What  a  wicked  creature  you  are,  Jim,"  she  said,  as  she 
departed  from  the  dusty  laboratory. 

Jim  shut  up  his  books  and  started  for  Calthorpe. 


One  of  the  things  which  Mrs.  Meredith  strongly  reprehended 
was  spoiling  a  good  dinner  by  keeping  it  waiting,  and  this  was 
so  well  known  that  her  own  people  were  pretty  punctual.  Yet 
here  they  had  been  all  waiting  for  more  than  ten  minutes,  and 
Dahlia  had  neither  come  down  nor  sent  a  message  that  she  was 
not  coming. 

"  Go  up  and  tell  Miss  Whitcombe  that  we  are  waiting  for 
her,"  the  good  lady  said  at  length  to  a  domestic. 

Presently  the  latter  returned,  and  there  was  a  scared  look  on 
her  face. 

"  I  knocked  four  times,  mum,  and  Miss  Whitcombe  didn*t 
answer,  and  the  door  is  locked  on  the  inside." 

She  did  not  say  that  she  had  peeped  through  the  key-hole  as 
well  as  tried  the  door. 

"  That  is  most  extraordinary,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Meredith,  **  she 
must  be  ill — perhaps  fainted.     I  will  go  myself." 

She  went  upstairs.  In  a  few  minutes  a  bell  rang  violently. 
A  servant  ran  up  and  down  again,  breathless,  with  this  message 
for  Stephen : 

"  You  are  wanted  upstairs,  sir,  and  the  ladies  are  to  stay  here 
until  the  missus  comes  down." 

Stephen  found  his  mother  standing  at  Dahlia's  door,  clutching 
the  handle  to  support  herself,  her  face  pallid  with  fright. 

"For  God's  sake,  Stephen,  burst  open  the  door  at  once. 
Something  has  happened  to  her ! " 

He  knew  that  the  door  was  too  strong  to  be  burst  open  by 
one  man's  strength.  He  procured  a  hatchet,  broke  through  the 
panel  above  the  lock,  and  was  then  able  to  turn  the  key. 

When  mother  and  son  entered  the  room  they  halted  a 
moment,  horror-stricken  and  dismayed. 

Dahlia  lay  on  the  bed,  breathing  heavily,  at  brief  interval* 
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moving  slightly  as  if  in  pain,  and  gasping.  Her  face  was  dis- 
torted and  discoloured,  as  if  she  were  being  suffocated. 

Stephen  unfastened  her  collar,  and  opened  her  dress  at  the 
neck.    Then  he  sponged  her  face  and  head  with  cold  water. 

^^  It  is  a  fit  of  some  kind.  Tell  Smalley  to  saddle  the  mare. 
You  take  off  her  things  and  get  her  into  bed,  whilst  I  go  for 
the  doctor.** 

The  mother  uttered  a  short  cry  of  alarm. 

" Stephen !  Stephen !   she  has  poisoned  herself!" 

^  Good  Lord !  what  new  trouble  is  this  come  upon  us  ?  "  he 
muttered  as  he  took  the  bottle,  on  which  was  a  label  with  the 
word  "  poison  "  on  it. 

"What  is  it?" 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  trembling,  and  her  voice  shook  as  she  put 
the  question. 

He  smelt  the  bottle  and  drained  the  few  drops  of  liquid  it 
contained  on  to  his  tongue.    Then  he  answered : 

"  I  cannot  tell :  it  is  some  spirit ;  but  her  breath  smells  of 
laudanum.  If  Jim  had  been  at  home  he  could  have  told  us. 
Give  her  plenty  of  milk — that  can  do  no  harm,  and  may  do 
good.  I  shall  not  be  more  than  half-an-hour  gone.  Get  two  of 
the  girls  up  to  help  you,  and  don't  let  the  servants  know  more 
than  is  necessary." 

He  placed  the  bottle  in  a  drawer  and  started  for  Dunthorpe. 
Never  had  the  mare  been  ridden  so  hard  before,  but  it  bowed 
its  head  with  good  will  to  the  work.  The  dusty  road  was 
becoming  rapidly  more  and  more  dark,  but  the  rider  had  no 
time  to  spare  fot  any  thoughts  of  danger. 

Fortunately  he  found  Dr.  Humphreys  at  home,  and  that  good 
man,  although  he  liked  his  dinner  and  his  placid  aieeta  after  it, 
in  order  to  save  time  mounted  Stephen's  mare  and  rode  off  on 
it,  whilst  its  owner  followed  fast  in  the  Doctor's  gig. 

When  Stephen  entered  Dahlia's  room  again  he  was  relieved 
by  the  report  which  Dr.  Humphreys  had  to  give  him. 

"  You  need  not  alarm  yourself,  as  she  is  coming  round.  Leave 
her  to  your  mother  and  me  in  the  meanwhile.  I  will  come  down 
shortly  and  report  progress." 

"  Take  this  with  you,  Stephen,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith,  handing 
him  a  sheet  of  notepaper  which  had  been  folded,  but  not 
enclosed  in  an  envelope.  "  We  found  it  under  the  pillow  when 
we  were  getting  her  to  bed.  I  know  it  is  intended  for 
you." 

There  was  something  almost  stem  in  the  utterance  of  the  last 
words,  as  if  she  were  accusing  him  of  being  the  cause  of  this 
misfortime. 

He  was  for  a  moment  perplexed  when  alone  in  the  library  he 
read  the  contents  of  the  paper;  then  astounded  when  he 
associated  them  with  his  mother's  words  and  mannei^byGoOQle 
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The  writing  was  in  pencil. 

**  I  can  only  live  for  yon.    As  that  may  not  be,  I  wish  to  die. 
"  Do  not  tiy  to  stop  me  or  to  save  me.    Be  kind  to  me  in  this  at  least,  and 
grant  my  prayer. 
"  I  love  you,  and  I  die  because  you  can  never  care  for  me/* 

What  madness  was  this  that  was  coming  upon  him  ?  Bath 
dead ;  Ruth,  who  had  gone  away  in  spite  of  his  prayers  to  stay 
with  him  when  he  most  need^  the  sustaining  power  of  her 
love ! 

And  now,  here  under  his  own  roof,  Dahlia  dying  because  he 
could  not  return  her  love  ! 

Oh  1  there  was  something  monstrous  in  this  complication.  It 
was  too  much  for  one  poor  wretch  to  bear. 


CHAPTER   XXII.— Only  One  Objection. 

It  was  rather  late— eleven  o'clock — when  Jim  got  home,  and 
he  was  surprised  to  see  so  many  of  the  windows  lighted.  The 
whole  house  was  still  afoot,  and  the  youth  entered  wondering 
what  could  have  happened. 

Juliet  explained  the  cause — that  Dahlia  had  attempted  to 
poison  herself ;  and  Jim  grew  pale  with  fright  as  he  cried — 

"  Is  she  better  ?    Why  didn't  you  send  for  me  ?  " 

"  The  doctor  says  she  is  better,  and  believes  she  is  safe  ;  but 
he  is  still  mth  her.  I  suppose  Steve  thought  it  was  better  to 
bring  the  doctor  than  his  brother,  who,  however  clever  he  may 
be,  can  scarcely  have  so  much  experience  as  a  physician  of  Dr. 
Humphreys'  years." 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  mean  that,  Jue,"  and,  indeed,  there  was  not  a 
gleam  of  vanity  in  his  look  or  voice.  "I  only  meant  that 
perhaps  I  could  have  told  them  what  she  had  taken,  and  that 
would  have  helped  the  doctor." 

**  And  how  could  you  have  told  ?"  exclaimed  the  girl,  opening 
her  eyes  wide  in  amazement  at  his  anxiety  rather  than  at  his 
professing  power  to  give  assistance. 

Jim  groaned. 

"  Because  I  believe  she  got  it  from  me." 

"From  you!  Oh,  Jim!"  cried  Juliet  and  Constance 
together — ^Mary  and  Lavinia,  being  the  elders,  were  still  with 
their  mother  in  attendance  on  the  invalid. 

"  Yes,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  she  dies.  She  came  to  me  this 
afternoon,  wanting  something  for  the  toothache,  and  I  gave  her 
a  little  laudanum — ^not  enough  to  kill  her,  though ;  but  if  she 
took  it  all  at  once  it  might  make  her  sick." 

"  Run  and  tell  the  doctor  now,"  advised  Juliet. 

A  sudden  thought  struck  the  youth  with  new  fear. 

"  Was  she  very  bad  ?  "  Digitized  by  Google 
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«  Dreadful." 

'^  Then  she  must  have  gone  to  my  room  and  taken  something 
else.  She  kept  on  asking  me  about  poisons  all  the  time  she 
was  with  me.  Wont  1  catch  it  from  Steve — he  has  so  often 
scolded  me  for  not  locking  the  door.     Give  me  a  candle." 

But  he  did  not  wait  for  his  sister  to  get  it.  He  ran  to  the  hall 
table,  snatched  up  one  and  mounted  the  stairs,  bounding  over 
three  steps  at  a  time,  followed  by  his  two  much-alarmed 
sisters. 

On  the  top  landing,  with  trembling  hands  he  struck  a  match 
and  lit  the  candle.  Bursting  into  his  laboratory,  he  went  straight 
to  the  table  on  which  stood  the  bottles  Dahlia  had  been  so 
curious  about.  He  lifted  them  one  by  one  and  laid  down  each 
with  a  gulp  of  relief  that  was  like  a  stifled  sob. 

By  the  time  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  large  bottle  had 
stood  his  sisters  were  behind  him.  The  bottle  was  gone ;  he 
stared  at  its  vacant  place,  and  the  expression  of  terror  which 
had  been  on  his  countenance  rapidly  developed  like  the  trans- 
formation scene  in  a  pantomime  from  gloom  to  bright  sunshine. 

He  laughed — instantly  clapped  his  hand  on  his  mouth  to 
suppress  the  sound.  Then  he  snapped  his  fingers  and  danced 
round  the  room  with  joy. 

"  Have  you  gone  mad  ?  "  queried  Juliet,  not  knowing  whether 
to  be  indignant  with  him  for  keeping  the  joke,  whatever  it  was, 
all  to  himself,  or  to  rejoice  with  him. 

**  Mad — mad  as  a  March  hare  with  joy.  She  has  been  here, 
but  she  has  taken  the " 

"  What  are  you  stopping  for  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  will  be  best  not  to  let  the  thing  go  any  farther. 
Besides,  professional  etiquette  compels  me  to  carry  my  informa- 
tion in  the  first  instance  to  the  doctor.  But  it's  all  right — 
Dahlia  wont  die,  and  I  wont  be  hanged.  Hooray !  Maybe  the 
scare  she  has  got  will  do  her  good.  She  has  been  looking 
considerably  blue  for  weeks  past.  Now,  then,  clear  out,  I 
don't  want  you  to  be  trying  on  any  larks  of  this  kind ;  but  FU 
take  care  not  to  leave  the  door  uidocked  again.  Bun,  and  tell 
mother  it's  all  right." 

"  She  is  still  in  Dahlia's  room." 

*«  Oh,  then  the  doctor  will  tell  her," 

After  carefully  locking  the  door,  he  gave  the  light  to  his 
sisters  and  bounded  down  the  stairs. 

"  I  want  to  see  the  doctor  immediately,"  he  said,  when  his 
sister  Lavinia  opened  the  door  of  the  bedroom,  "  and  aak  him 
to  bring  the  bottle  that  is  labelled  poison  with  him." 

Presently  Dr.  Humphreys  came  out,  and  Jim  led  him  into  an 
adjoining  room. 

"  What  is  it,  and  why  do  you  want  this  bottle  ?  " 

Jim's  eyes  brightened  at  sight  of  his  lost  property.  (ZQQole 
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"  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  it's  all  right,  sir.  She  took  that 
bottle  from  my  room  and " 

«  Well,  what  did  it  contain  ?  " 

Jim  lowered  his  voice. 

"  I  thought  you  would  not  wish  any  one  besides  ourselves  to 
know.     I  have  not  said  anything  to  my  sisters." 

«  That  was  right." 

**  There  was  nothing  in  it  but  a  portion  of  some  spirit  in 
which  I  had  been  preserving  a  still-bom  puppy,  because  it  was 
so  small.  I  marked  poison  on  it  for  a  lark,  because  that's  what 
all  good  T.T.'s  call  spirits,  and  because  I  have  heard  of  tippling 
servants  making  free  with  doctors'  spirits." 

"This  is  a  great  relief  to  my  mind — ^thank  you.  What 
quantity  do  you  think  remained  in  the  bottle  ?" 

"About  two  gills." 

"  But  she  had  opium  besides." 

Jim  repeated  the  story  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  load  of 
anxiety  was  entirely  lifted  from  the  doctor's  shoulders. 

"  This  is  a  narrow  escape,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  and  it  should  be 
a  warning  to  you  throughout  your  life,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  one 
to  the  foolish  girl  herself.  Hum !  we  had  better  say  nothing 
about  the  puppy;  she  will  be  upset  enough  when  she  comes 
round,  and  that  would  only  make  her  worse.  Indeed,  we  had 
better  keep  the  secret  between  ourselves.  I  will  simply  assure 
them  that  she  is  safe." 

"  But  Stephen  will  insist  upon  knowing." 

"  Of  course  you  will  tell  him,  but  no  one  else." 

"  You  can  trust  me,  I  wont.  I  suppose  she  will  be  all  right 
in  a  few  hours." 

"  She  will  be  out  of  immediate  danger ;  but  she  will  not  be 
well  for  some  time.  I  suspect  the  poison  she  is  suffering  from 
is  in  the  mind,  and  has  Uttle  to  do  with  the  stuff  which  she 
took  from  your  den.  However,  we  must  pull  her  through  as 
quickly  as  we  can." 

The  doctor  now  knew  how  to  act ;  and,  happily,  the  measures 
he  had  adopted  were  precisely  those  which  he  would  have  used 
had  he  been  aware  from  the  first  of  all  the  fiwts  of  the  case. 
Now  he  had  only  to  prescribe  profound  tranquility,  tonics, 
nourishing  diet,  and,  as  soon  as  convenient,  a  change  of  air. 

He  saw  Stephen  before  leaving,  and  was  able  to  assure  him 
of  the  patient's  perfect  safety. 

"I  shoidd  advise  that  the  incident  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible,"  said  the  good-natured  old  doctor,  "  for  every  reference 
to  it  will  be  of  necessity  painful  to  Miss  Whitcombe,  and  retard 
her  recovery.  It  might  even  tempt  her  to  repeat  the  rash  act, 
when  the  consequences  might  be  more  serious  than  they  are  in 
this  case,  thanks  to  the  mistake  she  made  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  stuff  she  was  taking.    I  know  it  is  difficult  to  hide  these 
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things.  Servants  will  talk,  and  gossips  do  get  hold  of  our 
private  affairs  with  most  bewildering  rapidity.  However,  jou 
must  do  your  best  to  keep  it  from  her  ears." 

"  You  m?iy  depend  on  that." 

The  gig  was  waiting,  but  the  doctor  Ungered  as  if  he  had 
something  more  to  say,  and  yet  hesitated  about  doing  so. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  must  give  me  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend 
to  touch  on  a  delicate  subject,  Meredith." 

"  Go  on." 

"  Then  the  counsel  I  would  offer  is  that  you  should  not  see 
her  for  a  few  days,  when  her  nerves  will  have  recovered  a  little 
tone.  Her  first  utterance  was  your  name ;  and  now  that  she  has 
come  to  herself  she  seems  to  be  most  disturbed  on  account  of 
what  you  may  think  of  her.  Send  some  kind  message,  but 
don't  go  to  her  unless  she  asks  you  to  go.    In  that  case  go  at 

once.    Now,  good  night." 

«  *  «  «  « 

Dahlia's  recovery  seemed  to  be  slow,  more  because  of  her 
reluctance  to  quit  her  room  than  because  of  actual  weakness. 
She  was  afraid  almost  of  the  daylight,  and  could  not  endure 
anyone  to  be  near  her  except  the  feithftd  nurses,  Mrs.  Meredith, 
Mary,  and  Lavinia. 

Stephen's  messages  were  brought  to  her  regularly,  and  were 
her  best  medicine.  By  and  by,  as  the  spring  days  grew  in 
brightness,  and  buds,  and  leaves,  and  blossom  gladdened  the 
eyes  and  filled  the  heart  with  a  sense  of  new  life,  the  doctor 
suggested  that  Stephen  should  ask  to  see  the  invalid. 

From  this  DahUa  shrank,  terrified.  It  was  Mrs.  Meredith 
who  brought  the  message,  and  she  would  not  have  taken  "  No  " 
for  answer,  even  if  it  hswi  been  spoken.  But  Dahlia,  dressed  in 
a  loose  wrapper,  and  seated  in  a  large  chair  by  the  open  window 
overlooking  the  garden,  and  with  a  long  stretch  of  rich  undula- 
ting landscape  beyond,  only  looked  afraid  of  the  ordeal. 

^^  But  it  must  come  sooner  or  later,  child,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith, 
**  and  you  must  feel  that  he  is  anxious  to  see  you  after  all  that 
has  passed.  Upon  my  word,  I  used  to  think  he  was  unkind  to 
you,  but  the  positions  are  reversed  now." 

"  You  know  it  is  not  that,"  said  Dahlia  feebly,  her  cheeks 
flushing :  "  You  know  how  glad  I  would  be,  but " 

"  There,  now,  no  more  buts.  The  doctor  says  it  would  do 
you  good  to  have  a  talk  with  him  now ;  or  with  anyone  who 
would  afford  a  change  of  conversation  and  so  rouse  you  up." 

"  Then,  let  me  see  anybody  else  first,"  pleaded  the  girl,  and 
yet  not  meaning  it. 

"  What  is  the  use  of  saying  that  ?  You  wont  see  anybody  else 
— ^you  wont  see  Mr.  Bapier,  who  has  been  constant  in  his 
inquiries  about  you." 

"  Does  he  know  what  happened  ?" 
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"  No ;  be  at  ease  about  that.  No  one  but  ourselves  is  aware 
of  anything  more  than  that  you  had  a  fit  whilst  dressing,  and 
have  had  a  fever," 

"  You  have  been  very  kind,  all  of  you." 

"  Very  well,  there  is  Stephen  in  the  garden,  I  am  going  to 
bring  him  in  at  once." 

"  Not  yet,  not  yet,  give  me  a  little  time  to  prepare  myself." 

"  You  will  have  time  enough,  for  I  have  a  few  words  to  say 
to  him  before  he  comes  in.  I  wish  he  could  see  you  just  now ; 
you  are  looking  prettier  than  ever.  Now  you  must  not  deny 
me  tO'Klay,  or  I  shall  conclude  that  you  no  longer  wish  to  see 
him.  There  he  is ;  accustom  your  eyes  to  the  sight  of  him  as 
we  walk  up  and  down.    Mary  will  stay  till  we  come  back." 

She  looked  from  the  window,  and  saw  that  he  was  gathering 
a  bouquet  of  spring  flowers.  She  knew  that  they  were  for  her. 
No  longer  wish  to  see  him !  How  little  they  could  understand 
the  wild  craving  there  was  within  her  to  touch  his  hand  again 
and  to  hear  his  voice ! 

Presently  she  saw  the  mother  and  son  together.  She  knew 
that  they  were  talking  of  her,  but  she  could  not  catch  even  the 
sound  of  their  voices. 

This  was  what  they  were  saying : 

"  You  are  to  come  in  to  see  Dahlia  to-day,  Stephen,"  were 
the  mother's  first  words  to  him ;  "  but  before  you  go  in  I  want 
to  have  a  few  plain  words  with  you  about  her  and  yourself. 
Let  us  walk  up  and  down  here." 

"As  you  please,  mother.  What  tyranny  are  you  going  to 
practise  now? — for  I  know  by  your  face  that  you  meditate  some- 
thing dreadful." 

^^  Yes ;  I  am  going  to  call  to  my  aid  the  tyrant  Common  Sense ; 
but  you  know  he  is  only  a  tyrant  to  fools ;  he  is  the  friend  of 
sensible  folk." 

"  I  see  he  is  my  tyrant  and  your  friend." 

The  mother  knew  that  he,  as  well  as  Dahlia,  was  recovering 
by  his  return  to  his  old  playful  way  of  speaking,  which  she  had 
so  long  missed. 

"  It  will  depend  upon  how  you  act  now  whether  he  is  your 
friend  or  tyrant." 

"  I  would  like  to  have  him  as  a  friend,  for  we  have  much  need 
of  his  help." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  that,  for  it  is  just  what  I  think.  Now,  I 
am  going  to  speak  my  mind  plainly,  and  once  for  all.  llie 
subject  is  your  marriage." 

He  bowed  his  head  on  his  chest. 

**  We  must  have  it  out  now,  my  poor  boy,  and  if  I  pain  you 
I  suffer  myself  with  you,"  proceeded  the  mother  affectionately. 
"  You  wanted  to  have  Butn,  and  I  did  not  like  it ;  but  I  did 
not  make  much  fuss  about  it.    You  know  that."  ^  by  GooqIc 
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"Yes." 

"I  wanted  you  to  have  Dahlia  Whitcombe,  and  you  did  not 
care  about  that  arrangement;  but  I  did  not  worry  you  by- 
urging  my  plan  upon  you,  although  I  knew  how  devoted  the 
girl  was  to  you." 

"Yes." 

He  pronounced  the  monosyllable  mechanically,  as  if  his 
mother's  delicate  pause  forced  it  from  him  without  his  reflecting 
feculties  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 

"  I  have  none  but  kindly  words  to  speak  of  Buth,  if  we  speak 
of  her  at  all.    I  do  not  think  we  should." 

^*No." 

"  She  is  gone.  You  cannot  mourn  for  her  always,  and  you 
owe  something  to  Dahlia  Whitcombe  for  all  she  has  suffered  on 
your  account.  I  have  not  asked  you  how  you  were  affected  by 
those  lines  she  wrote  when  under  the  belief  that  she  was  dying, 
but  you  cannot  be  my  son,  Stephen,  if  your  heart  was  not  wrung 
with  pity  and  remorse." 

"  It  was  indeed." 

"  Then  go  to  her  now — make  her  happy — make  us  all  happy. 
It  is  in  your  power." 

Stephen  lifted  his  head ;  he  had  returned  from  dreamland  to 
thd  practical  world.  His  eyes  were  clear;  his  manner  calm 
and  deliberate. 

"  I  have  thought  over  the  whole  position  long  and  earnestly," 
he  said.  "  I  should  be  glad  to  do  anything  in  my  power  to 
make  Dahlia  happy,  and  feel  myself  free  to  do  it  now  in  the 
way  you  wish,  but  for  one  objection." 

"What  is  that  ?"  she  askeid  eagerly,  delighted  by  his  words, 
and  satisfied  beforehand  that  whatever  the  objection  might  be 
she  could  remove  it. 

"  Her  money." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  Stephen;  who  ever  heard  of  that  being  an 
objection  to  a  pretty  and  good-hearted  girl  ?    Eidiculous  ! " 

**  No ;  not  ridiculous.  Every  one  will  say  that  it  was  for  that 
I  married  her,"  was  his  bitter  exclamation. 

The  mother  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  understand  you,  so  will  all  who  know  you.  Not  one  of 
them  will  say  that  or  think  it ;  and  for  those  who  do  not  know 
you  will  you  sacrifice  her  ?  She  at  any  rate  does  not  think  it, 
and  she  has  given  you  a  terrible  proof  of  it." 

Stephen  took  his  mother's  hand,  and  the  cloud  which  had 
for  a  moment  darkened  his  fauce  cleared  away  as  he  looked  at 
her. 

"  You  are  right,  mother,  and  I  see  Common  Sense  is  to  be  my 
friend  through  your  influence.  She  has  given  me  proof  that 
her  happiness  is  in  my  hands.  I  will  go  to  her  and  tell  her  I 
accept  the  trust."  r^^^^i^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIII.— Spoken  at  Last. 

She  had  seen  them  coming  towards  the  house,  and  knew  that 
he  would  be  in  the  room  in  a  moment. 

Yet  he  was  there  beside  her  before  she  thought  he  could  have 
had  time  to  reach  the  hall  door.  His  hand  was  on  her  shoulder, 
the  blood  was  tingling  in  her  cheeks,  and  throbbing  in  her 
brain — making  her  giddy.  She  was  trembling,  and  yet  she  was 
warm ;  she  was  delinous,  and  yet  his  touch  soothed  her. 

He  was  going  to  speak ;  instinct  told  her  what  he  was  going 
to  say,  and  she  was  half  afraid  to  hear  it  now  that  it  was  on  his 
tongue. 

"  I  have  been  very  blind,  Dahlia.  .  .  .  You  have  been 
with  me  through  this  time  of  bitterest  trial,  and  have  been  my 
best  comforter.  That  makes  you  dear  to  me  as  no  other  woman 
ever  can  be  now." 

She  clasped  his  hand,  and  her  head  rested  on.  his  arm.  She 
could  not  speak. 

^'  We  are  fellow-sufferers,  and  I  have  been  unawares  the  cause 
of  much  pain  to  you.  Do  you  think  you  can  forgive  that  in 
looking  forward  to  the  years  I  shall  devote  to  the  endeavour  to 
make  you  happy  ?  " 

A  long,  sweet  pause,  and  then  she  with  her  eyes  closed  as  if 
fearful  that  the  ecstacy  which  was  thrilling  through  her  would 
suddenly  change  to  pain  if  she  dared  to  look  up,  or  move,  or 
breathe,  said  softly — 

"Yes.'' 

Then  he  stooped  and  kissed  her.  That  was  all.  No  need 
of  explanation  between  them.  Everything  was  understood, 
and  she  lay  in  his  arms,  his  betrothed  wife. 

Neither  quite  realised  the  position  yet ;  but  both  felt  happy ; 
he  because  he  experienced  that  most  delicious  of  all  sensations— 
the  knowledge  that  he  had  been  able  to  bring  sunshine  into  one 
sad  life ;  she  because  she  loved  him  passionately,  and  knew  that 
he  was  now  all  her  own — her  own  more  completely  than  he 
could  have  been  in  her  jealous  eyes  if  she  had  won  him  whilst 
Ruth  lived. 

Suddenly  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  with  a  scared  look  cried — 

'*  Oh,  Stephen,  I  have  been  so  wicked  ! " 

"  Hush,"  he  said  gently ;  "  we  have  forgotten  all  that.  We 
shut  our  eyes  upon  the  past,  and  we  two  join  hands  to  go  out 
into  the  great  future  in  quest  of  the  treasure  happiness." 

«  Shall  we  find  it,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  Some  say  that  it  is  never  found  in  this  world ;  others  that 
we  can  only  get  glimpses  of  it.  Some  again  cry  out  that  they 
possess  it ;  others  have  never  known  it  and  never  hope  to  know 
it.  The  wise  r  people  say  that  happiness,  like  water,  has  one 
level,  and  everybody  has  an  equal*  share."    Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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^^  I  am  very  happy,"  she  said,  closing  her  eyes  again  as  if  to 
realise  it  the  better. 

"  I,  too,  am  happy  since  yon  are  so." 

Another  panse,  once  more  broken  suddenly  by  her : 

"  And  now  you  know  what  was  the  matter  with  me  that  time 
you  asked  me,  and  you  know  why  I  could  not  answer.  I  loved 
you,  and  was  miserable  because  I  could  not  comfort  you 
enough." 

"  But,  indeed,  you  did  comfort  me,  Dahlia ;  and  I  have  been 
always  grateful  to  you." 

"  Ay,  grateful,  but  .  .  there,  I  must  not  speak  of  that. 
But  we  are  to  forget  the  past — all  the  past,  and  some  day  you 
will  perhaps — ^there  again,"  she  cried,  laughing  at  her  own 
joyous  forgetfulness,  ^*  how  greedy  I  am.  You  will  be  angry 
with  me,  and  be  wearied  with  me,  because  I  will  be  so  eager  to 
have  all  your  life  as  part  of  mine." 

"  And  it  shall  be  all  yours  now." 

The  news  went  through  the  household  as  if  there  had  been  a 
telephone  at  everybody's  ear ;  and  it  sped  almost  as  fast  through- 
out the  district ;  Stephen  Meredith  and  Dahlia  Whitcombe  were 
to  be  married  in  June. 

^  A  good  catch  for  him,"  said  the  gossips,  ^^and  she  has  a 
tidy  fortune,  too.  He  is  a  lucky  fellow,  young  Meredith.  I 
always  knew  it  would  be  a  match." 

The  Derewood  girls  were  in  ecstasies,  and  immediately  over- 
head in  the  agreeable  troubles  of  dressmaking  and  millinery. 

Jim  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  would  have  nothing  to  say  in 
the  matter  further  than — 

'*  I  thought  Steve  was  in  for  it,  poor  chap.  Well,  she's  a  good  sort." 

And  that  was  a  great  admission  for  him  to  make. 

Both  Stephen  and  Dahlia  agreed  that  the  wedding  should  be 
entirely  private,  and,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Juliet  and 
Constance  especially,  it  was  settled  that  there  should  be  no 
guests  except  Mr.  Bassnett  and  Mr.  Bapier,  who  were  both  in  a 
manner  representatives  of  Dahlia's  adopted  father,  the  still 
absent  Mr.  Dottridge.  The  latter  had  left  full  directions  regard- 
ing settlements,  so  that  Stephen  was  spared  the  necessity  of 
having  to  interfere  in  regard  to  them.  One-half  the  lady's 
fortune  was  secured  to  herself  and  children — if  any,  the  other 
half  was  left  free  for  joint  use  of  husband  and  wife. 

Dahlia  was  very  busy,  but  what  appeared  remarkable  to  every- 
one was  that  she  showed  scarcely  any  interest  in  that  most 
important  item  of  a  woman's  career,  the  bridal  dress.  She 
insisted  that  it  should  be  quite  plain,  and  that  was  all  she  cared 
about  it. 

Her  private  thought  was  that  she  would  like  Stephen  to  feel 
from  the  beginning  that  although  she  had  been  fond  of  dress 
she  had,  in  that  respect  as  in  others,  greatly  chang^ji^QQQ[e 
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He  was  pleased ;  for  he  did  like  simple  and  plain  attire  for 
women  as  well  as  men.  Buth  was  the  model  always  in  his 
mind's  eye  for  dress  and  everything  else.  Perhaps  Dahlia 
remembered  that,  for  she  was  most  anxious  to  please  him. 

A  bright  sunny  day  in  June,  and  the  little  party  drove  quietly 
to  the  church.  The  old  vicar,  Mr.  Arnold,  oflSciated.  But  quiet 
as  they  wished  to  be,  there  was  a  crowd  of  people  from  the 
town  and  the  surrounding  hamlets  to  watch  the  bridal  party, 
and  the  children  of  the  labourers  on  the  Derewood  farms  strewed 
flowers  along  the  bride's  path. 

At  last  the  words  which  made  them  one  were  spoken — nothing 
could  part  them  now. 

The  crowd  cheered  as  they  passed  from  the  church  to  the 
carriages  as  they  drove  away. 

On  reaching  Derewood  Grange,  Mr.  Bassnett,  who  was  quite 
juvenile  in  his  festive  attire  and  in  the  sunshine,  offered  formal 
congratulations  to  the  bride  and  bridegroom  in  the  name  of 
Mr.  Dottridge. 

"Althou^  we  know  nothing  about  where  he  is,"  said 
Bassnett,  **  his  arrangements  are  so  marvellously  complete  that 
he  had  even  prepared  for  this  event.  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  handing  you  this  bit  of  good  news,  Meredith,  on 
this  joyful  occasion." 

Stephen  opened  the  letter  which  was  handed  to  him,  and 
found  that  it  was  a  formal  intimation  from  Bassnett  that  all  the 
mortgages  held  by  Mr.  Dottridge  over  the  estates  of  Derewood 
Grange  were  cancelled. 

This  was  good  news  indeed.  By  one  stroke  of  the  pen  his 
cousin  had  made  him  an  independent  man. 

"  But  how  can  I  accept  this  from  him  ?"  he  exclaimed,  in 
amazement. 

"  By  remembering  that  he  is  your  relative,  and  that  you  have 
married  the  lady  he  adopted  as  his  daughter,"  answered  the 
lawyer  cheerfully.  **  It  ought  to  help  you  to  be  all  the  merrier 
on  your  marriage  day." 

.  "  I  told  you  that  Dahlia  would  bring  good  fortune,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Meredith  with  tears  of  pride  and  joy  in  her  eyes.  "  No 
more  thought  of  a  sale  now,  Stephen !" 

"  No,  mother,  but  this  seems  too  good  to  be  true." 

"  You  must  remember  that  Mr.  Dottridge  owed  something  for 
his  start  in  life  to  your  father." 

"  Then  he  has  amply  repaid  it  to  the  son.  But  it  is  a  strange 
business." 

Strange  it  might  be,  but  it  was  only  part  of  the  strange  con- 
duct of  an  eccentric  man,  and  it  certainly  made  Stephen's  heart 
lighter  on  this  bright  day. 

The  usual  ceremonials  which  are  irksome  to  everybody  except 
mothers-in-law  and  young  ladies,  were  observed  with  all  due 
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formality  at  the  luncheon.  Mr.  Bassnett  proposed  *'  the  happy 
pair,"  and  wandered  into  such  flowery  language  as  would  have 
cost  him  every  client  he  had  if  he  had  been  overheard. 

Mr.  Rapier  was  charming  about  the  ladies  and  the  whole  duty 
of  man  to  marry.  Juliet  declared  she  never  had  heard  anyone 
speak  "  so  beautiful  I" 

To  that  Jim  said  "  Bosh!  Why  don't  he  marry  himself  when 
he  thinks  it  such  a  fine  thing?" 

The  young  misogynist  was  not  to  be  reformed  even  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  wedding. 

When  they  had  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  old  shoes  in  the 
house,  and  got  fairly  away,  Stephen  placed  his  arm  round  Dahlia's 
waist,  whispering — 

«  My  wife." 

She  was  quite  startled  by  this  brief  but  eloquent  address — 
the  most  eloquent  to  which  she  had  ever  listened. 

"  We  have  begun  our  journey,"  he  went  on,  **  under  very 
favourable  conditions.  We  have  fortune  in  our  hands  and  at 
our  feet,  and  it  depends  upon  ourselves  whether  the  journey  is 
a  pleasant  one  or  not.  I  cannot  conjure  up  the  ghost  of  any 
shadow  that  might  cross  our  way." 

"  Nor  can  I,"  was  the  gleeful  smiling  response  ;  "  and  we  will 
try  not  to  make  one.  There  cannot  be  one ;  so  long  as  we  are 
true  to  each  other,  nothing  can  hurt  us." 

"  And  we  shall  be  true." 

That  was  a  little  second  service  ;  and  both  remembered  it 
afterwards. 

The  shadow  was  closer  to  them  than  they  would  have  believed 
had  a  prophet  told  them. 

They  were  going  North,  and  their  first  halt  was  made  at  York. 
In  the  hotel,  whilst  Stephen  was  waiting  for  Dahlia  to  complete 
her  toilet  for  dinner,  he  picked  up  a  newspaper,  with  no  inten- 
tion to  read,  but  merely  from  habit.  His  eyes  rested  on  this 
paragraph : — 

"  A  melancholy  relic  of  the  ill-fated  Eucalyptus^  which 
foundered  at  sea  some  six  months  ago,  has  been  washed  ashore.  ^ 
It  is  a  wooden  box  bearing  this  inscription :  *  Ruth  Clark,  passenger 
to  Sydney  per  Eucalyptus^  The  box  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
agents  of  Dottridge  and  Co.,  at  Sydney,  and  will  doubtless  be 
transmitted  by  them  to  England,  to  be  delivered  to  the  friends 
of  the  unfortunate  lady." 

Stephen  laid  down  the  paper  as  his  wife  entered  the  room. 

(To  be  continued). 
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ON  THE  PURSUIT  OF  LITERATURE  IN  ODD 
MOMENTS. 


One  of  the  blackest  pages  of  history  is  that  on  which  we  find 
inscribed  the  lives  of  some  of  our  literary  men.  Too  often,  alas ! 
it  has  been  the  case  that,  while  the  soul  has  been  lifted  up  in  the 
contemplation  of  some  transcendent  thought  by  which  all  minds' 
are  to  be  made  wealthy,  the  body,  barely  and  raggedly 
covered,  has  wanted  due  nourishment  and  care.  Cervantes,  the 
immortal  genius  of  Spain,  is  supposed  to  have  wanted  bread ; 
and  Camoens,  the  solitary  pride  of  Portugal,  deprived  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  perished  in  a  hospital  at  Lisbon.  It  all  seems 
so  much  like  the  old  U-reek  story  of  Prometheus,  who  dispensed 
such  great  gifts  to  men  yet  could  not  free  himself  from  the 
ciiains  which  held  him  secure  in  the  Scythian  desert.  Insults 
from  purse-proud  patrons  have  been  not  the  least  of  authors' 
troubles ;  Coleridge,  in  his  gathering  together  subscribers  to  the 
WatchmaUy  was  reminded  by  one  to  whom  he  applied  that 
twelve  shillings  a  year  was  a  large  sum  to  be  bestowed  on  one 
person  when  there  were  so  many  objects  of  charity.  In  the 
face  of  such  occurrences  we  do  not  wonder  that  Charles  Lamb 
wrote  so  strongly  to  his  friend  Bernard  Barton,  the  Quaker  poet, 
who  contemplated  abandoning  the  desk  and  trusting  for  bread 
to  the  issue  of  his  pen  :  "  Throw  yourself  rather  from  the  steep 
Tarpeian  rock — slap  dash,  headlong  upon  pikes.  .  .  I  have 
known  many  authors  want  for  bread,  some  repining,  all  agreeing 
they  had  rather  have  been  tailors,  weavers — what  not  ?  than 
the  things  they  were.  I  have  known  some  starved,  some  go 
mad,  one  dear  friend  '  dying  in  a  workhouse.'  Oh,  you  know 
not — may  you  never  know! — ^the  miseries  of  subsisting  by 
authorship  I"  An  echo  to  this  is  given  in  the  advice  proffered 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  one  of  his  correspondents :  "  Whatever 
pleasure  you  may  find  in  literature,  beware  of  looking  to  it  as  a 
profession.  ...  If  ever  you  have  to  look  to  literature  for 
an  absolute  and  necessary  support,  you  must  be  degraded  by  the 
necessity  of  writing  whether  you  feel  inclined  or  not,  and,  besides, 
must  suffer  all  the  miseries  of  a  precarious  and  dependent 
existence"  The  profession  of  literature  has  been  to  many  what 
the  Geffyl-y-dwfr,  or  water-horse,  wag  belie^yg^^]^^  the  Celts  t^ 
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be,  viz.9  an  evil  spirit  who  in  the  shape  of  a  hone  would 
induce  the  unwary  stranger  to  mount  him ;  and  then,  toaringr 
into  the  clouds,  or  dashing  over  river  and  mountain,  would 
suddenly  melt  into  air  or  mist,  precipitating  the  rider  into 
destruction. 

It  is  not  in  our  province  just  now  to  enquire  how  fiir  the 
miseries  of  literary  life  are  due  to  failings  similar  to  those  which 
Herodotus  tells  us  afflicted  certain  Thracians,  who  considered 
idleness  to  be  the  mark  of  a  gentleman,  but  to  dig  the  ground 
as  most  disgraceful.  Apart  from  this  consideration,  the  picture 
drawn  above  is  certainly  not  one  to  be  pleasantly  contemplated 
by  any  aspirant  to  future  glory  in  literature,  and  God  knows 
there  are  many  such  now-a-days,  when  so  much  that  is  reasonable 
and  ridiculous,  true  and  false,  is  written  about  the  power  of  the 
pen,  the  glory  of  literature,  and  the  superiority  of  a  quill-driver 
over  a  wai-rior.  But  there  is  grim  consolation  and  encourage- 
ment of  a  kind  to  be  obtained  in  spite  of  the  foregoing ;  and 
those  who  under  pressure  of  circumstances  find  themselves 
compelled  to  write,  so  that  they  may  eat,  should  remc^mber  that- 
full-blown  literary  men  are  necessary  as  pain  and  evil  are 
necessary— and  martyrs.  A  great  number,  however,  who  earn 
their  bread  in  this  manner  would  be  far  happier  following  the 
plough,  and  winning  honours  at  a  ploughing  match. 

It  is  impossible  to  produce  the  best  work  the  mind  is  capable 
of  producing,  under  continued  harassing  anidety  concerning 
pecuniary  ways  and  means.  In  authorship  the  one  great  advan* 
tage  is,  never  to  be  compelled  to  furnish  a  publisher  with  so 
much  matter  at  so  much  per  sheet — cmd  to  need  the  money* 
Tom  Moore  could  not  work  without  a  retainer,  and  we  doubt 
whether  LaUa  Rookh  would  have  been  written  had  it  not  been 
for  an  open  offer  in  the  simplest  form  from  the  Longmans, 
merely  stipulating  that  upon  Moore  giving  into  their  hands  a 
poem  as  long  as  Rokeby  he  should  receive  the  siun  of  :g3,000. 
At  this  time  the  poet  was  in  receipt  of  £500  a-year  from  the 
copyright  of  his  songs.  It  is  in  some  respects  a  pity  that  a 
poet  cannot  live  upon  poetic  food,  having  for  his  ordinary  diet 
**  fog,  morning  mist,  and  a  slice  of  the  densest  cloud  within  his 
reach,  sauced  with  moonshine,  whenever  he  could  get  it." 

literature  should  depend  for  its  culture,  not  on  the  exclusive 
devotion  of  time  and  energy,  but  rather  on  hours  and  seasons 
snatched  from  the  pursuit  of  worldly  interests  by  intelligent  and 
earnest-hearted  individuals.  Independence  should  first  besought 
by  studying  the  branch  of  industry  which  lies. most  within  our 
reach,  and  secondary  to  this,  literature  may  honourably  and 
happily  be  pursued.  When  literature  is  the  sole  business  of  life, 
it  becomes  a  drudgery  :  when  we  are  able  to  resort  to  it  only  at 
certain  times,  it  is  a  charming  relaxation.  Ruskin  says  it 
is  only    by  labour  that   thought  can  be   made   healthy,  and 
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only  by  thought  that  labour  can  be  made  happy,  and  the 
two  cannot  be  separated  with  impunity.  Looking,  then, 
at  literature  as  an  enjoyable  occupation  when  the  day's 
worry  and  toil  are  over,  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  its  supe- 
riority over  other  hobbies,  and  how  completely  it  takes  a 
man  out  of  himself  and  his  surroundings,  giving  to  him  truly 
that  change  which  is  sweetest  rest.  ^'  ^Oie  man  who  can  spend 
his  days  in  a  purely  material  atmosphere,  and  sing  at  night,  has 
genuine  pluck  in  him ;"  and  what  Rogers,  the  banker-poet,  once 
said  to  Madame  de  Stael,  *'  I  shall  never  forget  the  delight  with 
which  on  returning  home  (from  the  bank)  I  used  to  read 
and  write  during  the  evenings"  ought  to  be  enough  to  make 
any  "green  poet"  who  wails  about  the  cruel  world  and  the 
harsh  realities  of  life,  as  opposed  to  the  beautiful  realm  of  the 
ideal,  heartily  ashamed  of  himself. 

We  cannot  well  imagine  a  greater  pleasure  than  to  sit  of  a 
winter^s  evening  by  a  cosy  fireside  deep  in  the  pages  of  some 
favourite  author.  At  such  a  season  Ossian  cannot  fail  to  throw 
his  spell  around  us ;  and  the  raging  of  the  storm  without  and 
the  rattle  of  the  casement  are  but  so  many  wild,  weird  choruses 
to  his  songs*  Or  on  a  summer's  evening  to  lie  lazily  beside 
some  babbUng  mountain-brook,  letting  the  sigh  of  the  gentle 
wandering  wind  in  the  tops  of  the  trees  overhead  mingle  with 
the  sweet  voices  that  come  to  the  soul  from  some  country-loving 
and  healthily-poetic  writer.  In  such  a  mood  Thomson^a  Seasons 
becomes  a  veritable  handbook  assisting  us  to  the  understanding 
of  some  of  Dame  Nature's  secrets ;  Thoreau  and  his  Walden 
hut  are  also  fit  subjects  for  contemplation  at  such  a  time.  And 
then  as  the  sun  goes  down  in  the  west,  causing  great  shadows  to 
creep  over  the  distant  hills,  and  stretching  immense  bands  of 
purple  and  gold  across  the  horizon,  thoughts  that  help  to  draw 
the  mind  into  unison  with  nature  are  treasures  of  untold  value. 
Or  perchance,  out  of  harmony  with  ourselves  and  the  world,  we 
go  out  musing  into  the  fields;  no  star  of  hope  shines  for  us; 
if  the  stars  really  peep  out,  they  are  but  poor  commonplace 
things  studding  the  sky  as  tin-tacks  driven  into  blue  baize ; 
and  all  nature's  sounds  ar^  discordant  and  jarring.  But  a  great 
and  solemn  thought,  long  ago  gathered  from  some  author,  is 
carried  to  our  weary  minds  by  some  invisible  power,  and  lo  I 
the  air  swims  with  life ;  the  sky  is  the  front  of  heaven,  and  the 
stars  are  fiery  shapes ;  a  beauty  and  a  grandeur  as  of  a  new 
revelation  wrap  us  round  and  about,  and  all  of  the  present  and 
the  future  is  encircled  in  the  golden  glory  of  hope. 

We  must  not  fail,  however,  to  warn  our  readers  of  the  dangers 
attendant  on  out-of-doors  pursuit  of  literature.  It  is  said  that, 
in  a  certain  year  when  the  Nile  did  not  rise  to  its  usual  height, 
and  a  famine  was  apprehended  in  Egypt,  a  poet,  Abu  .Taafar 
by  name^  sat  by  the  river-side  examining  a  piece  of  poetry  by 
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the  rules  of  his  art.  Someone  passing  by,  not  understanding 
him,  imagined  he  was  utterixig  a  charm  to  hinder  the  rise  of  the 
river,  and  pushed  him  into  the  water,  out  of  which  he  fidled  to 
find  his  way ;  and  if  he  had,  his  poetry  would  surely  have  b«en 
left  behind  him  :  the  very  notion  of  a  man  in  a  dripping  condi- 
tion being  a  poet  is  simply  ridiculous.  Nature  does  so  delight 
to  topple  over  our  pretentions,  and  to  help  us  to  find  our  teue . 
level ;  if  we  set  ourselves  up  one  day,  the  next  she  will  most 
decidedly  pinch  our  noses  blue  with  the  cold,  or  give  us  the 
face-ache,  and  then  laugh  at  us  and  ask  (quite  meekly  of  course) 
"  Where  is  your  poetry  now  ?" 

A  great  treasure  is  the  possession  of  well-lined  bookshelves, 
filling  the  nooks  and  vacant  comers  of  our  rooms.  And  books, 
after  all,  are  not  mere  quires  of  printed  paper,  held  together  in 
the  clasp  of  covers  ;  they  strike  the  lover  of  literature  rather  c^ 
the  souls  of  great  men,  dead  and  living,  earnestly  waiting  to 
give  up  the  choicest  parts  of  their  choice  lives  to  all  who  will 
but  have  them.  Through  the  portals  of  literature  we  are 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  great  men  of  all  ages ;  and  all 
who  have  mastered  the  mystery  of  the  English  alphabet  have 
no  need  to  go  seekinsf  friendships  among  feeble  ordinary  men. 
They  have  Homer,  Plato,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton  for  their 
friends — friends  who  unbosom  their  longings  and  satisfactions, 
their  inmost  hopes  and  their  darkest  fears,  and  who  never  bore 
with  their  forced  companionship,  and  are  only  garrulous  when 
desired.  Old  Doctor  Sheridan  once  wrote  to  his  friend  Dean 
Swift,  then  in  London  on  a  visit-— 

*'  While  you  converse  with  lords  and  dukos, 
I  have  their  betters  here^-my  booki : 
Fixed  in  an  elbow-chair  at  ease 
I  choose  companions  as  I  please. 
I*d  rather  have  one  single  shelf 
Than  all  my  friends,  except  yourself  ; 
For  after  all  that  can  be  said 
Our  best  acquaintance  are  the  dead." 

Emenon,  in  one  of  his  addresses  to  the  students  of  Howard 
University,  said-  -"  The  great  masters  of  thought,  the  Platost— 
not  only  those  that  we  call  sacred  writers,  but  those  that  we  call 
profane — 'have  acted  on  the  mind  with  more  energy  than  any 
companions.  I  think  that  every  remarkable  person  whom  you 
meet  will  testify  to  something  like  that,  that  the  fast-opening 
mind  has  found  more  inspiration  in  his  book  than  in  his  friend.** 
Reading  is  necessary  to  the  daily  progression  that  should 
inevitably  attend  every  human  being.  We  are  so  inclined  to 
content  ourselves  with  what  is  commonest,  and  the  spirit  and 
the  senses  so  easily  grow  dead  to  the  impressions  of  the  beautiful 
and  perfect,  that  every  one  should  study  to  nourish  in  his  mind 
the  &culty  of  feeling  these  things.  ^'  To  this  end/'  says  Gbethe, 
^*  ope  ought  every  day  at  lea^t  U>  hear  a  Uttle  song,  jrejid  a  good 
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potm,  see  a  fine  picture,  and,  if  it  were  possible,  to  speak  a  few 
reasonable  words.'*  Pliny  the  Younger  affirmed  that  he  never 
read  a  book  so  bad,  but  he  drew  some  profit  from  it. 

A  great  deal  of  time  spent  in  laborious  reading  is  not  at  all 
necessary  in  order  that  every  enquiring  mind  should  get  a  toler- 
able knowledge  of  the  best  works  in  literature.  In  the  evenings 
of  one  week  spent  by  the  winter  fireside,  and  by  the  help  of  an 
English  translation  of  Homer  (a  good  prose  literal  translation 
is  the  best),  the  beauties  of  the  Eiad  can  be  unfolded.  In  like 
manner  other  great  authors  can  be  persuaded  to  give  out  their 
words  of  wisdom.  The  qualifications  needed  to  be  carried  to 
the  work  are  simply  a  desire  to  know  and  a  power  to  say  ^^  I 
will  know." 

Then  there  are  the  seasons  in  which  we  are  weak  enough  to 
take  pen  in  hand  to  spoil  the  clean  face  of  a  sheet  of  foolscap  by 
setting  down  thoughts  which  cannot  live.  A  certain  momentary 
hope  and  happiness  are  born  of  such  an  exercise.  Full  of  the 
cheery  glow  of  self-deception,  we  scribble  and  scribble  until  the 
paper  is  covered,  or  the  pen  fails,  or  a  loose  brick  tumbles  down 
the  chimney,  or  the  cat  gets  in  for  an  evening  danoe  with  the 
crockery ;  either  of  which  occurrences  is  sufficient  to  place  an 
effectual  barrier  in  front  of  literary  ambition  for  the  time  being. 
And  then,  if  in  our  sane  moments  the  lines  we  have  penned 
appear  rapid  and  unhealthy,  and  we  fail  to  get  sympathy  from 
some  dearest  friend  to  whom  we  have  shown  under  cover  of 
strictest  secrecy  the  ambitious  result  of  that  great  flood  of 
questionable  inspiration,  we  can  still  remember  for  our  solitary 
satisfaction  and  comfort  that  all  great  literature  has  had  fearful 
odds  to  contend  against,  and  that  in  our  particular  case, 

"  Though  the  rhyme  be  ragged, 
Tattered  and  gagged, 
Kudely  rain -beaten, 
Rusty,  moth-eaten, 
Yf  ye  take  welle  therewithe, 
It  hath  in  it  some  pithe." 

(Ah,  what  a  source  of  untold  happiness  is  thorough  self-deceptioa, 
and  how  unhappy  we  should  all  be  if  to  us  were  granted  free, 
full  answers  to  Burns*  petition — 

*'  O  wad  sorao  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  ourdcls  as  others  see  us  !  *') 

Then  if,  after  all,  in  healthy  disgust  we  cram  our  manuscript 
into  the  flames,  the  effect  of  our  writing  lives  with  us  for  good  : 
we  have  been  heaping  up  strength  for  some  future  endeavour, 
which,  perchance,  with  our  increased  knowledge  and  artistic 
power,  together  with  our  various  learnings  and  unlearnings,  may 
have  its  desired  eflFect.  Nothing  in  this  world  is  lost;  and 
perhaps  it  is  really  no  disadvantage  to  a  candidate  for  entrance 
into  the  world  of  literature  that  the  pdj^^Jby^cM^^ral  time? 
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slammed  in  his  face  as  a  preliminary.  Literature  is  a  trae 
friend  in  distress ;  a  firiend  indeed  in  cases  of  need.  "  As 
the  ivy  which  has  long  twined  its  graceful  foliage  about 
the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will,  when  the 
hardy  plant  is  rifted  by  the  thunderbolt,  cling  round  it 
with  its  caressing  tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs, 
so  is  it  beautifully  ordained  that  *  literature,'  which  is  the  mere 
dependant  and  ornament  of  man  in  his  happier  days,  should  be 
his  stay  and  solace  when  smitten  with  sudden  calamity,  winding 
itself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his  nature,  tenderly  sup- 
porting the  drooping  head,  and  binding  up  the  broken  heart.** 
Coleridge's  testimony  is  on  record : — "  Under  the  pressure  of 
long  and  painful  disease,  poetry  has  been  to  me  its  own 
exceeding  great  reward ;  it  has  soothed  my  afBictions^  it  has 
multiplied  and  refined  my  enjoyments,  it  has  given  me  the 
habit  of  wishing  to  discover  the  good  and  the  beautiful  in  all 
that  meets  and  surrounds  me."  ITie  ability  to  lose  one's  self  at 
will  in  the  world  of  imaginative  creation  has  saved  many  a 
lover  of  literature  from  hours  of  unnecessary  care  and  sorrow, 
enabling  him  to  ignore  diflSculties  under  which  he  would  other- 
wise have  been  crushed, 

JoHx  Rogers  Rees. 
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A  Sketch  by  a  Laby. 


In  some  parts  snakes  abound,  particularly  near  water.  W6 
often  heard  sad  tales  of  their  biting  people.  One  storj^  in 
particular  I  remember  as  being  very  sad.  In  the  heat  of 
the  day  the  men  who  work  on  the  farms  are  permitted  by 
their  masters  to  go  and  lie  down  for  a  time  in  the  shade,  but 
at  a  certain  hour  they  are  expected  to  return  to  their  labour. 
One  poor  black  man,  overcome  by  the  intense  heat,  fell  asleep 
while  resting  in  the  shade.  On  awakening,  he  found  a  snake 
had  coiled  itself  upon  his  ^chest,  and  was  partly  hidden  from 
sight  by  his  clothes.  He  knew  it  would  be  death  to  move,  for 
the  reptile,  if  disturbed,  would  instantly  bite.  He  felt  his  only 
chance  was  to  lie  still,  in  hopes  that  something  might  attract 
the  snake's  attention,  and  it  would  glide  off.  Soon  he  heard 
his  master's  voice  calling,  and  with  suppressed  breath  he  waited, 
fearing  to  utter  a  word  in  reply.  The  farmer,  irritated  at 
receiving  no  answer,  walked  up  to  the  man  and  gave  him  a 
rough  push,  telling  him  to  wake  up  and  go  to  his  work.  "  Oh, 
Massa!"  exclaimed  the  unfortunate  man,  turning  a  look  of 
agony  upon  him,  "  I  am  a  dead  man."  He  told  his  story  and 
died.  The  sensation  produced  by  a  snake's  bite  is  that  of 
intoxication.  The  victim  becomes  drowsy,  and  staggers  about, 
unable  to  walk  straight.  There  is  no  cure  for  the  bite  of 
some  snakes, — so  rapidly  does  death  follow.  I  remember  a 
missionary's  daughter  telling  me  her  mother  died  from  the  bite 
of  a  snake,  and  turned  quite  black  a  few  moments  after  she  had 
been  bitten. 

We  had  a  splendid  garden,  and  it  was  the  most 
productive  in  the  village.  Our  orange  trees  were  quite  a  sight, 
and  we  had  the  fruit  all  the  year  round  except  during  one  or  two 
months ;  the  blossom,  green  and  ripe  oranges,  all  being  on  the 
tree  at  the  same  time,  ,so  that  when  the  one  harvest  of  fruit 
was  over  another  was  ready  to  begin.  In  the  orange  trees  used 
to  hang  the  most  lovely  spiders,  which  glistened  in  the  stm  and 
looked  like  bright  jewels.  We  also  had  a  beautiful  catnellia 
tree,  and  the  white  blossoms  looked  like  flakes  of  snow  amidst 
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the  dark  green  leaves.  Peaches  we  had  in  such  abundance 
that  they  used  to  be  left  to  decay  upon  the  ground.  I  must 
Hot  forget  to  mention  the  moon-flower  plant,  for  although  none 
of  the  wild  flowers  had  any  scent,  yet  this  was  not  true  with 
regard  to  those  grown  in  gardens.  In  the  evening  the  moon- 
flower  used  to  send  forth  the  most  fragrant  odour,  too  delicious 
for  any  description.  The  Cape  always  gave  me  the  idea  of  a 
land  that  had  received  ffreat  and  wonderful  blessings,  and  then 
in  some  way  there  had  oeen  brought  down  a  curse  upon  every- 
thing, for  nearly  all  the  animals  seemed  more  or  less  poisonous, 
although  their  colouring  was  of  the  brightest  and  most  brilliant. 
It  was  nothing  very  surprising  to  find  a  tarantula  on  your 
dining-room  window.  In  addition  to  being  a  bad-tempered 
creature,  it  can  spring,  which  makes  it  doubly  alarming. 
Scorpions  also  will  sometimes  find  their  way  into  your  bedroom, 
which  is  far  from  pleasant.  I  remember  our  English  governess 
once  finding  one  on  her  neck ;  she  caught  hold  of  it,  not 
knowing  how  poisonous  it  was,  but  fortunately  it  did  her  no  harm. 
Snakes,  too,  will  creep  into  all  kinds  of  odd  places.  Our  coolie 
one  day  brought  a  whole  nest  of  small  cobra-da-capelloes 
into  the  kitchen :  she  had  found  them  on  the  vine  stumps  in 
the  wood  pile,  so  that  there  must  have  been  a  big  snake  some- 
where in  the  vicinity ;  but  fortunately  these  little  ones  were  too 
young  to  do  harm,  and  our  gardener  soon  killed  them. 

There  seemed  a  great  lack  of  energy  amongst  the  farmers.  When 
misfortune  befell  them  they  appeared  in  no  way  crushed  with 
sorrow;  bankruptcy  is  of  frequent  occurrence  out  there.  We 
used  to  be  much  amused  with  one  farmer,  who,  owing 
to  losses  and  bad  management,  had  to  give  up  farming.  We 
expected  to  see  him  very  down-hearted,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he 
met  us  with  a  beaming  countenance,  and  told  us  that  he  got 
his  living  by  driving  people  to  and  from  the  railway  station* 
His  name  was  De  VilUers,  and  his  gay,  sprightly  manner  was 
quite  that  of  a  Frenchman,  and  unlike  the  heavy  Dutchman's 
phlegmatic  style.  There  were  a  great  many  Mahommedans  in 
Stellenbosch,  and  we  were  told  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  that 
their  grand  fast  or  Ramadan  was  going  on.  So  one  evening 
we  set  out  to  witness  their  devotions,  which  I  do  not  think 
they  could  have  thought  veiy  sax^red,  as  they  informed  us  on 
our  entrance  that  they  had  just  finished,  but  to  gratify  our 
curiosity  would  begin  again,  which  they  accordingly  did.  Tkmx 
ceremony  seemed  to  consist  chiefly  in  throwing  themselvos 
prostrate,  and  muttering  what  sounded  like  ^^  Alla-balla-ba.^ 

One  of  our  greatest  friends  was  a  Dutch  doctor,  whose 
loquaciousness  was  sometimes  overpowering;  but  his  observation 
and  knowledge  on  all  subjects,  to  use  one  of  his  pet  adjeotives, 
was  **  amazing."  There  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  nature  with 
which  he  was  not  thoroughly  acquainted ;  he  could  tell  you 
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volumes  on  any  subject  that  was  mentioned.  They  say  genius  and 
madness  are  closely  allied,  and  the  old  doctor  was  certainly  more 
or  less  cracked  in  the  hot  weather,  and  finally  died  in  the  asylum. 
He  often  took  us  for  long  drives  in  his  carriage,  and  was  always 
most  kind  and  polite  to  us,  although  I  have  heard  the  people 
say  he  could  be  like  a  bear  when  he  liked.  I  well  remember 
once,  when  out  driving  with  him,  some  men  who  were  working 
by  the  roadside  told  us  that  a  panther  had  just  run  across 
the  road  in  front  of  the  carriage,  having  carried  oflF  a  pig.  The 
old  doctor  laughed  at  our  alarms,  &aying — "He  had  had  his 
dinner  and  would  not  trouble  us."  There  are  a  great  quantity 
of  panthers  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  and  they  are  so  sly 
they  avoid  the  poison  set  to  entrap  them.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  catch  them,  as  they  will  not  eat  anything  they  do  not  first 
kill.  There  are  also  a  great  number  of  baboons,  who  live  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks.  They  make  a  strange  unearthly  noise, 
and  if  attacked  will  throw  stones,  pick  up  their  young  as 
carefully  in  their  arms  as  a  nurse  would  a  baby,  and  run  $iway. 
For  a  long  time  we  had  a  pet  jackal,  which  used  to  be  chained 
up ;  but  it  was  the  gentlest  creature  possible,  and  when  my 
brothers  went  into  its  shed,  it  would  throw  itself  down  like 
a  dog  and  allow  anyone  to  pat  it.  One  old  bandy-legged  oock, 
which  all  the  other  fowls  used  to  peck  and  dislike  immensely, 
would  often  go  and  lie  down  by  the  jackal,  and  even  eat  oiF  the 
same  plate.  It  reminded  us  of  the  saying,  "Fellow-feeling 
makes  us  wondrous  kind,"  for  they  certainly  took  compassion  on 
each  other's  forlorn  condition.  There  was  a  dreadful  complaint, 
which  seemed  peculiar  to  the  Cape,  called  "Sinkings;"  it  was  like 
an  aggravated  kind  of  rheumatism,  and  only  affected  the  head ; 
when  people  had  it  very  badly  it  would  sometimes  make  them 
quite  blind.  A  poor  boy,  one  of  the  magistrates'  sons  out  there, 
quite  lost  his  eyesight  through  it.  There  is  also  a  horse  sick- 
ness, which  comes  on  if  the  animals  are  exposed  to  the  night  air 
during  the  summer  months.  Those  horses  that  remain  on  the 
mountains  never  get  it.  It  comes  on  quite  suddenly,  and  even 
if  there  is  a  hole  in  the  stable  window,  so  that  they  can  put  their 
heads  out,  they  take  the  disease.  A  horse  may  be  taken  oat  in 
the  morning  apparently  quite  well,  but  if  it  has  taken  the 
disease  it  will  suddenly  drop  down,  with  no  symptom  except  a 
slight  frothing  at  the  mouth.  But  the  first  frost  drives  the  disease 

Suite  away  till  the  next  season.  The  colony  is  also  subject  to 
rightful  winds,  that  make  fearful  havoc  amongst  the  vessels  in 
the  Bay,  and  while  we  were  at  the  Cape  no  less  than  twenty 
ships  wera  wrecked  in  one  storm,  and  in  many  of  the  vessels  all 
lives  and  cargo  were  lost.  We  thought  it  might  well  have 
retained  its  old  name,  ^'The  Cape  of  Storms,"  instead  of 
^  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;"  but  notwithstanding  these  disasters,  the 
wind  has  its  beneficial  effects,  and  is  called  by  the  people,  "Tl^e 
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Doctor,"  as  it  blows  away  all  contagious  complaints.  Locusts 
sometimes  come  in  great  numbers,  and  devour  all  the  green 
herbage.  The  cattle  will  not  touch  them  as  long  as  there  is  any 
pasture  left,  but  when  these  lovely  coral-coloured  creatures  have 
eaten  all  the  green  stuff,  the  animals  in  desperation  eat  up  the 
locusts,  and  get  quite  fat  at  their  enemies'  expense.  We  used 
to  go  to  a  delightful  seaside  place  called  "  The  Strand."  The 
bathing  was  splendid,  but  not  very  safe,  owing  to  the  vast 
number  of  sharks  that  infested  the  waters.  One  poor  gentle- 
nian  while  out  bathing  was  caught  by  a  shark  by  his  heel ;  his 
friend  came  to  the  rescue,  but  the  creature's  teetn,  which  curve 
backwards,  could  not  let  go,  and  so  tore  the  sinews  out,  which 
made  the  poor  man  lame  for  life.  The  beach  was  literally 
covered  with  dead  sharks  that  had  been  caught  by  the  men  in 
their  fishing-nets,  but  generally  they  were  not  very  large  ones. 
The  most  interesting  bird  was  the  Secretary  bird,  thus  named 
because  it  has  a  feather  at  the  side  of  its  head,  which  at  a 
little  distance  looks  like  a  pen  behind  the  ean  tt  is  protected 
by  the  Government,  who  impose  a  fine  of  five  pounds  on  any- 
one who  kills  this  valuable  bird,  as  they  live  on  snakes  and  are 
most  skilful  in  destroying  them.  Their  mode  of  attack  is  as 
clever  as  it  is  curious.  They  first  initate  the  snake  by  dexterously 
teasing  it  till  it  erects  its  head,  which  the  bird  then  strikes 
suddenly  with  its  foot  in  a  violent  manner,  which  stuns  it ;  this 
done,  the  bird  pounces  upon  the  snake  and  demolishes  it.  It 
is  a  grand  looking  bird,  and  seems  to  stand  four  feet  high,  and 
moves  in  a  stately  way.  It  is  a  picturesque  sight  to  see  the 
black  women  washing  the  clothes  by  the  side  of  the  river.  They 
used  to  make  them  beautifully  white,  and  were  very  moderate 
in  their  charge,  as  it  was  only  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a 
hundred  things,  great  and  small ;  but  they  did  not  sterch  or  iron 
anything,  and  the  clothes  were  brought  home  in  large  bundles 
ti«i  up  in  a  sheet,  which  they  carried  on  the  top  of  their  heads. 
The  people  are  wonderfully  honest.  You  never  heard  of  a  house 
being  broken  into;  and  at  a  village  near  Cape  Town,  called 
Bondebosch,  some  friends  told  us  who  lived  thel-e  that  the 
inhabitants  did  not  even  lock  their  doors  at  night.  They  said 
the  natives  were  not  sufficiently  civilized  to  steal.  At  certain 
times  of  the  year  they  used  to  set  fire  to  the  brushwood  and 
heather  on  the  mountains  to  burn  all  the  dead  stuff  and  rubbishy 
which,  they  said,  would,  if  left,  prevent  the  young  shoots  from 
springing  up.  It  was  a  grand  sight,  and  one  might  easily 
imagine  it  was  a  city  on  fire  in  the  distance*  The  natives  haVe 
an  odd  idea  about  weddings,  and  like  to  be  dressed  in  black  on 
the  important  occasion.  Their  reason  for  doing  so  is,  they  say, 
that  after  a  wedding  they  are  sure  to  lose  a  relation,  and  that 
their  new  clothes  then  come  in  usefully.  There  is  a  strange 
belief  amongst  them  that  man  was  originally  created  black,  but 
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that  when  Cain  killed  Abel  he  turned  white  with  fright  when 
discovered.  In  this  way  they  make  out  that  they  are  a  more 
acceptable  people  than  the  white  man  ;  but  although  they  try 
to  console  themselves  with  this  tradition,  still  those  who  were 
not  so  darkly  coloured  considered  themselves  superior  to  their 
browner  brother,  although  often  the  distinction  was  very  slight. 
I  must  say  a  word  about  our  next  door  neighbour,  who  was 
a  little  German  doctor,  and  performed  on  the  piano  with  more 
force  than  taste.  He  was  most  anxious  to  make  out  that  he  had 
a  very  extensive  practice,  in  hopes  of  getting  a  few  more  patients. 
He  used  to  keep  two  horses,  and  womd  ride  out  of  the  village  at 
a  great  rate,  as  though  he  were  oppressed  with  business,  but 
soon  relaxed  his  pace  when  he  thought  he  was  free  from  the 
gaze  of  the  multitude,  but  as  he  approached  the  village  in 
returning  he  renewed  the  gallop.  We  were  much  astonished  at 
seeing  one  morning  an  immense  caravan  drive  up  before  the 
German  doctor's  door  and  unload.  There  seemed  no  end  to  the 
people  and  packages  that  made  their  appearance.  Soon  the 
doctor  came  to  us  in  great  distress,  telling  us  in  his  foreign  way 
that  he  and  his  wife  were  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do 
with  their  visitors,  who  had  come  down  from  the  country  to  pay 
them  a  visit.  He  had  met  them  on  his  travels,  and  had  given 
them  an  invitation,  which  he  never  thought  would  be  accepted. 
He  said  they  refused  to  do  anything,  always  protesting  there  was 
no  time.  They  certainly  appeared  to  think  there  was  no  time 
to  dress,  for  they  went  about  all  day  in  their  dressing-gowns, 
strolling  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house.  They  never  went 
to  church  or  for  a  walk — there  was  no  time.  We  began  to  enter 
into  the  poor  doctor's  feelings  w^hen  these  alarming  curiosities 
had  stayed  three  weeks,  and  were  quite  glad  for  our  friend's  sake 
to  see  them  one  morning  ready  to  depart,  caravan  and  all ;  but 
we  were  much  astonished,  to  hear  the  little  German  doctor  pro- 
testing how  sorry  he  was  to  part  with  them,  and  begging  them 
to  come  again  soon,  as  they  drove  off.  The  doctor,  not  Imowing 
that  we  had  overheard  the  conversation,  ran  up  to  our  door  with 
uplifted  hands,  exclaiming  how  thankfiil  he  was  that  they  had 
taken  their  departure.  **  Oh !  they  were  terrible,  terrible.  I 
thought  they  never  would  go,  and  my  wife  have  contrived  all 
ways  for  them  to  depart,  but  it  was  no  good  until  they  have 
decided  for  themselves,"  Notwithstanding  the  many  new  sights 
and  scenes  which  we  met  with  at  the  Cape,  still  our  hearts  were 
in  England,  and  our  chief  thought  was  home,  and  when  we 
should  return ;  and  great  was  our  joy  when  we  were  safe  on 
board  and  the  steamer  began  to  move*  To  look  back  on  th« 
past  is  very  different  frbm  the  present^  and  certainly  t&e 
retrospect  is  generally  much  pleasanter  than  the  reality.  In  fact, 
"  Distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view."   ^. . .       GooqIc 
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I  sat  one  evening,  years  ago,  listening  to  an  old  commercial 
traveller  as  he  told  us  bis  recollections  of  the  past,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  to  my  dying  day  the  feelings  aroused  by  one  of  his 
tales.  I  shall  tell  it  again  to  the  readers  of  the  Red  Dragon  ; 
I  only  repeat,  substantially,  his  own  words  : — 

Ah !  yes,  boys,  the  worst  night,  the  night  of  the  greatest 
terror  I  ever  experienced,  was  at  one  of  the  large  Welsh 
towns  years  and  years  ago.  Those  who  took  part  in  it  are  dead, 
so  I  shall  do  no  harm  now  in  telling  all  I  know.  One  bitter 
night— it  was  in  mid-winter — I  reached  this  old-fashioned  Welsh 
town,  and  as  it  was  too  late  to  call  upon  my  customers,  I  decided 
after  a  dinner  at  mine  inn  to  visit  an  old  friend  who  had  taken 
unto  himself  a  new  wife.  He  was  a  jolly  old  fellow,  and  many 
a  pleasant  evening  we  had  passed  together.     I  found  his  wife  a 
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g4M)d  kiud  lonl,  but  she  had  an  unconquerable  prejudice  against 
tiaoking,  and  to  presume  to  smoke  in  any  room  except  his  little 
•anctum,  or  the  kitchen,  was  to  offend  her  without  hope  of 
pardon.  I  once  tried  on  this  in  one  of  her  momentary  absences 
from  the  sitting-room.  When  she  returned  he  Suggested,  very 
meekly  I  thought,  for  old  Jones,  that  we  should  go  and  have  a 
smoke  in  the  library.  To  this  she  promptly  objected.  "  Not 
before  supper,  gentlemen,"  she  said.  "When  we  have  had 
Bupper  I  will  leave  you  to  yourselves ;  you  can  then  go  and  talk 
over  old  times  in  the  library,  and  smoke  to  your  hearts* 
content." 

Supper  was  soon  over,  and  after  a  little  more  chat-— for  I  say 
again  she  was  a  good  soul— we  were  left  to  our  own  devices. 
Jones  escorted  me  into  his  sanctum,  a  bottle  was  procured, 
water  obtained,  pipes  lit,  and  then  we  settled  down  for  the 
night.  I  must  say  that  there  was  one  intruder — ^a  fine 
mastiff,  which  lay  coiled  on  the  hearthrug,  sound  asleep.  We 
smoked  pipe  after  pipe,  time  flew,  as  we  told  lively  recollections 
of  the  road,  fcr  he  had  been  a  roadster  as  well  as  myself,  and 
many  a  hearty  laugh  we  had  at  the  expense  of  old  worthies, 
whose  names  were  household  words  in  all  the  best  inns  of  the 
road,  from  the  Ivy  Bush,  Carmarthen,  to  the  Cardiff  Arms,  at 
Cardiff.  Some  day  I  shall  tell  you  boys  about  the  old  inns  of 
Wales,  and  youll  enjoy  it.  Well,  time  flew,  as  I  said ;  and  looking 
at  the  table  we  found  simultaneously  that,  taking  glass  for  glass 
in  a  quiet  manner,  the  bottle  was  empty  !  Jones  rose  to  fetch 
another  bottle,  at  which  I  protested.  "  It  was  quite  time  to  go, 
and  I  should  be  locked  out."    But  he  wouldn't  hear  of  it. 

"  We'll  have  just  one  more.  I  shall  have  to  slip  upstairs  to 
get  the  keys,  but  it  wont  take  a  minute  ;"  and  with  that  Jones 
stole  out  of  the  room  as  if  a  burglar  on  a  marauding  expedition. 
How  still  everything  became  all  at  once.  We  had  not 
hesitated  to  talk  loudly  and  laugh  heartily,  for  the  door  was  shut, 
and  the  house  was  a  large  old-fashioned  one.  A  minute  ago  the 
room  was  full  of  laughter,  now  all  was  silent,  a  faint  ringing 
only  in  the  ears.  I  heard  my  friend's  step  a  moment,  then  all 
was  hushed.  Deep  old  boy  I  Though  everyone  was  asleep  he 
was  not  going  to  let  his  steps  awaken  them.  There  might  be  a 
shrill  voice  calling  out,  and  then  farewell  to  the  second  bottle. 
How  quiet  everything  was.  Not  a  sound  without ;  not  a  sound 
within  the  house ;  all  hushed,  save  an  occasional  snort  from  the 
mastiff  and  a  whisk  of  its  ear  at  some  troubled  dream.  Very 
still;  almost  preternatural  became  the  silence.  Jones  was  a 
long  time  gone.  I  looked  at  the  clock,  for  I  had  been  musing. 
Why,  it  was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  since  he  left  I  Surely  he  need 
not  be  so  long. 

I  lit  another  pipe,  and  went  off  again  into  dreamland,  and 
jirwising  frpn;  it,  became  sensible  of  a  chilly,  damp  feeling 
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stealing  over  me.    A  sense  of  something  wrong  began  to   be 
felt,     in  the  far  comer  where  the  shadows  fell,  fancy  pictured 
a  brooding,  cowering  form  of  evil.     In  that  silent  house  sonie- 
thing  lurked — death,  perhaps,  had  stolen  in  with  its  phantom 
crowd.     Poor  Jones,  perhaps^,  had  fallen  a  victim — ^was  now  a 
corpse  in  his  cellar.     I  could  stand  it  no  longer.     Up  I  jumped, 
and   was  making  a   step  forward,  when  the  huge   mastiff,    a 
stranger  to  me,  rose  up  viciously  and  showed  its  teeth.     I  sank 
back  in  my  chair,  and  the  brute,  giving  a  warning  look,  dozed 
off"  again.     This  was  pleasant.     *'Hang  it  all,  I'll  ring  the  beU,* 
said  I,  **and  wake  the  house.  Better  that  than  let  poor  Jones  lie 
stiflfening  in  the  cellar. **    Where  was  the  bell?    Humph,  the 
other  side  of  the  fireplace  I 

I  made  a  stealthy  movement  towards  it,  and  again  the  brute's 
eyes  glared,  and  it  showed  its  teeth.     I  should  be  powerless 
with  those  fangs  at  my  throat,  so  gave  up  the  idea.     By  my 
word,  an  hour  since  Jones  left !     What  should  I  do  ?     I  was 
getting  wild.     I  would  try  coaxing.     "Poor  doggy,  then,"   I 
said,  "poor  fellow."    The  animal  opened  one  bloodshot  eye. 
That  was  all.  It  glanced  curiously  at  my  face,  then  closed  again. 
Ah,  that  was  something.    "  Shall  I  get  a  bone  for  poor  fellow?  " 
I  said,  making  a  move ;  again  the  bloodshot  eye,  again   the 
teeth  !     "  Come,  then,"  I  added,  "  Come  along  then,  poor  chap," 
making  another  move.      In   another  second   I   should   have 
strode  to  the  door,  determined  to  give  one  bound  and  shut  it 
between  me  and  the  brute,  even  though  left  in  the  dark,  for 
then  I  could  yell  and  rouse  the  sleepers.     Conceive  my  utter 
horror !    It  rose  to  its  full  stature  ready  for  a  bound,  and  with  a 
low  ominous  roar  glared  at  me.    The  brute  was  as  big  as  a 
panther.     Involuntarily  I  sunk  back.     It  was  my  only  chance. 
Even  then  it  was  scarcely  appeased.    There  was  a  continuance 
of  the  muttered  thunder,  and  when  at  last  the  mastiflf  cowered 
down  again,  the  eyes  for  some  time  were  glaring  at  me  by  way 
of  warning.     Clearly  there  was  nothing  to  be  done.     I  had 
nothing  to  drink  nor  to  keep  up  my  sinlang  courage.    The  fire 
was  getting  low.     I  had  smoked  until  my  lips  were  dry,  and 
now,  to  add  to  my  misery,  the  wax  candle  was  getting  low.    In 
a  few  minutes  I  should  be  in  a  dark  room  alone  with  a  savage 
dog,  the  household  asleep,  Jones  lying  dead  or  murdered  in  the 
cellar ! 

I  must  have  swooned  off.  The  agony  was  insupportable. 
When  I  came  to  myself,  the  room  was  dark  save  just  a  &int 
gleam  from  the  expiring  fire,  yet  by  that  gleam  there  was  still 
the  awful  dog,  watching,  I  could  tell,  for  its  breathing  was  low — 
watching,  hungering  for  the  chance  to  bound  upon  me  and 
rend  me.  Again,  silence  and  the  night.  I  should  die.  "  God 
of  mercy,"  I  cried,  mentally,  "  save  me  and  forgive  me."  That 
watehful,  hateful  eye.     Was  it  a  fiend  in  the  form  of  a.  dog? 
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Could  one  of  the  spirits  of  the  lost  suffer  more  iu  Hades  than 
-what  I  had  endured  ?  Faces  of  the  past,  voices  of  the  loved, 
earliest  days  and  long  remembrances  came  in  procession. 
Death,  then,  was  coming,  bringing  up  the  rear.  Ha !  God  be 
thanked,  in  his  blessed  mercy,  profoundly  and  for  ever  be  thanked. 
I  heard  a  step  on  the  stair.  I  saw  a  gleam  of  light.  I  knew 
instinctively  that  the  house  was  getting  up,  and  in  a  moment 
the  handle  of  my  door  was  turned,  and  there  was  Mary  the 
housemaid,  candle  in  hand  I  "  Mary,"  I  cried  convulsively,  and 
the  shriek  she  returned  in  reply  sent  a  shiver  to  my  very  marrow. 

"  Mr. 1 "    was  her  exclamation,  when  she  saw  who  it 

was.  I  told  her  all,  or  began  to  do  so,  when  in  flew  old  Jones, 
and  I  heard  his  wife's  voice  on  the  stairs.  "  My  dear  fellow," 
he  began,  "  I  shall  never  forgive  myself.  Never  will.  Not  a 
word  !  not  a  word  !  I  see  it  all."  The  miserable  old  absent- 
minded  beggar — well,  I  forgave  him — had  gone  abstractedly  to 
bed,  and  forgotten  all  about  me.  He  was  very  penitent.  I 
forgave  him  ;  but,  boys,  I  was  never  the  man  again  that  I  was 
before  that  night ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing  in  life  I  hate  more 
than  another,  it 's  a  mastiff  with  a  cross  of  the  bulldog. 

H.  D,  P. 
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It  is  intended  that  thiB  shall  be  an  invaluable  fuide  for  the  Bammar 
seaion,  giving  the  lines  by  rail,  hotels,  and  all  necessary  infeimatien  for 
holiday  seekers.    A  valued  contributor  opens  the  ball  with — 

A  WEEK'S  TEAMP  IN  WALES. 

In  these  galloping  days,  when  so  few  men,  young  or  old, 
condescend  to  travel  unless  at  tip-top  speed,  whether  by 
railways,  bicycles,  or  tricycles,  it  is  perhaps  waste  of  pen,  ink 
and  paper,  to  tell  them  what  beauteous  nature  and  grand  scenery 
they  miss  by  not  trusting  to  their  own  bone  and  sinew,  and, 
breaking  away  from  the  dusty  highways  and  well-trodden  paths 
of  ordinary  tourists,  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  into  those 
sublime  solitudes  that  exist  unknown  and  unheeded  within  so 
short  a  distance  of  them. 

You  lusty  denizens  of  Cardiff,  and  every  other  great  centre  of 
pent-up  energies,  come  with  us  in  thought  for  one  little  week's 
holiday,  just  to  have  one  dip  into  scenes  that  may  refresh  your 
heated  brow,  and  kindle  afresh  the  old  love  for  nature. 

Your  ticket  will  be  for  Chepstow,  and  if  you  cannot  reach  it 
over-night  take  time  by  the  forelock  in  the  morning.  Entrust 
your  baggage  at  the  booking-office  for  Abergavenny — tear  yourself 
away  from  the  most  picturesque  town  on  the  South  Wales  Railway, 
and  taking  the  western  or  left  hand  side  of  the  Wye  you  are 
soon  on  the  confines  of  Piercefield  Park.  Still  rising  as  you  go, 
turn  round  and  sniff  the  morning  air  at  The  Grotto,  taking  a 
last  fond  look  at  the  Channel  and  the  far-off  outline  of  the  EngUish 
coast — and  gaze  on  Wynd  Cliff,  a  mass  of  white  limestone  that 
hems  in  the  already  meandering  tidal  Wye,  its  precipitous  rocks 
overgrown  with  ivy  and  every  imaginable  creeper,  and  say  if 
the  lovely  landscape  does  not  repay  the  sojourn  of  a  few  minutes 
while  you  take  in  the  plenitude  of  wooded  richness,  which 
spring  up  on  all  sides.  Strike  here  the  road  that  leads  past 
Cold  iBath,  and  cutting  off  the  windings  of  the  river,  in  less 
than  four  miles  you  will  be  at  Tintem  Abbey.  We  will  not 
interfere  with  "  Black's  "  prerogative  ;  read  him  when  you  get 
there,  sit  down  and  contemplate  the  loveliest  ruin  in  England 
or  Wales,  and  imagine  if  you  like  the  gala  days  when  goodly 
abbots  and  monks  filed  in  and  out  through  its  stutely  ar<?hes, 
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and  in  field,  forest,  and  river  enjoyed  most  truly  the  fatness  of 
its  fair  surroundings.  Perhaps  it  is  well  for  England  that  those 
halcyon  days  are  gone,  although  here,  at  least,  they  have  left  a 
fair  mark  of  their  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.  To  linger  at 
Tintem  Abbey  will  be  excusable,  and  then  to  wander  up  a 
regular  Devonshire-like  coomb,  under  Chapel  Hill,  and  bidding 
g<x)d-bye  for  a  day  or  so  to  the  Wye,  take  a  westward  course  till 
you  strike  the  Chepstow  and  Eaglan  Castle  road  near  Llanri- 
hangel.  It  may  be  a  somewhat  cross-country  route,  but  a  civil 
tongue  and  strong  boots  will  surmount  this  difficulty.  About 
nine  miles  will  bring  you  to  Raglan,  and  there,  after  resting,  you 
will  find  exquisite  ple^asure  in  exploring  that  grand  old  seat  of 
the  gallant  Worcesters,  Raglan  Castle,  which  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries  played  such  a  leading  part  in  the  heroic 
history  of  these  troublous  times.  Perhaps  you  know  it  all  by 
heart  already,  perhaps  it  has  yet  to  be  read— choose  its  ancient 
battlements  for  the  work,  it  will  bring  back  the  reality  of  the 
last  days  of  the  banished  court,  and  numbered  days  of  King 
Charles  I.  It  will  speak  of  its  defiance  of  Roundhead  besiegers 
under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  when  after  ten  weeks'  fighting  the 
grand  old  governor.  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  marched  out  with 
all  the  honours  of  war,  and  cast  himself  on  the  mercy  of  a 
Parliament  which  knew  not  its  duty  to  a  noble  foe,  relentlessly 
imprisoned  him,  and  dismantled  this  border  castle  which  had 
so  long  defied  its  cannon.  Thanks  to  its  present  noble 
possessor,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  it  is  kept  in  excellent  order 
and  free  from  further  decay.     As  an  old  poet  thus  described  it^— 

A  fftmonB  cutle  fine, 
That  Raggland  hight,  stands  moted  almost  ronadi 
Made  of  freestone,  upright,  as  straight  as  line, 
Whope  workmanship  in  beautie  doth  abound. 
The  curious  knots,  wrought  aU  with  edged  tool, 
The  stately  tower,  that  looks  o'er  pond  and  poole. 
The  fountain  trim  that  runs  both  day  and  night, 
Doth  yield  in  shewe  a  rare  and  noble  sight. 

Churchyard  Worthiet  of  WdUt, 

Creep  on  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  towards  the  banks  of  th^ 
Usk  at  Clytha,  and  if  not  bent  on  doing  more  walking  than  is 
necessary  on  your  first  day,  jump  into  the  train,  and  your  next 
station  will  be  Abergavenny,  a  well-to-do  town,  nestling  on  the 
Usk,  with  the  volcanio-looking  Sugarloaf  at  its  back,  and  the 
Great  Skyrid,  or  Holy  Mount,  sheltering  its  eastern  limits,  while 
behind,  as  it  were,  and  on  its  west  are  the  fruitful  Vale  of  Crick- 
howell  and  the  rich  carboniferous  mountains  stretching  away  to' 
Brynmawr  and  Dowlais.  Eight  good  fare  abounds  here ;  and 
early  to  bed  is  the  only  stipulation,  for  a  long  walk  lies  before' 
you  on  the  morrow. 

^  It  may  be  well  to  steal  six  miles  in  the  early  train  to  Llan- 
rihangel  Station,  and  start,  fair  and   fresh,  up  the  Honddu 
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Valley,  where  hills  at  once  encompass  you  on  every  side — fia« 
ragged,  wood-<;lothed  hills,  to  which  the  red-tinted  soil  givM 
additional  colour  and  grace. 

A  six-mile  walk  of  ever-increasing  beauty  brings  you  to 
Llanthony  Abbey,  or  ^<  the  church  of  St.  David  in  the  valley  of 
ih^  Honddu/' — alas  I  now  an  ill-kept  ruin,  with  only  tha 
remains  of  the  nave  and  tower,  with  some  massive  archways,  to 
mark  the  rugged  grandeur  of  the  original  structure.  We  don't 
wish  to  rob  the  historian  of  the  honour  of  telling  his  own  story 
of  this  old  monastic  establishment,  merely  mentioning  that  it 
dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  and  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Hugh  de  Laci,  who,  alighting  en 
the  spot  after  a  hunting  excursion,  was  so  struck  with  its  wild 
retirement  that  he  conceived  the  notion  of  redeeming  the  past 
by  spepding  the  rest  of  his  life  here,  and  devoting  himself  to 
God^s  service.  Aided  by  Erensi,  chaplain  to  the  wife  of  Henry  L, 
the  place  was  enlarged  and  endowed,  and  became  the  home 
of  many  monks,  until  a  band  of  border  Welshmen  pillaged 
them  and  caused  their  exodus  to  Hyde,  near  Gloucester,  taking 
with  them  nearly  all  that  was  valuable  and  costly  at  Llanthony. 
Edward  IV.  endeavoured  to  restore  the  abbey  by  a  fresh  charter, 
although  it  seems  doubtful  whether  this  ever  took  efifect,  as  i9e 
find  it  eventually  granted  to  Richard  Arnold,  and  then  falling 
to  the  possession  of  the  Oxford  familyr— Auditor  Harley. 

The  happy  thought  of  Hugh  de  Laci  so  many  hundred  years 
\>^k  must  have  reverberated  in  the  heart  of  many  a  pilgrim 
and  pedestrian  up  the  valley  from  that  day  to  this.  ^^  If  I  nave 
sins  to  ponder  over,  or  prayers  to  make,  where  in  the  wide  world 
of  England  could  I  find  such  a  sheltered  sequestered  spot  in 
which  to  be  free  from  interruptions  and  worldly  cares,  and  to 
deliver  myself  up  wholly  and  solely  to  my  vows  and  a  chastening 
monastic  life  ?" 

Llanthony  boasts  of  an  inn,  so  that,  refreshed,  our  traveller 
gaily  ascends  the  valley.  Another  four  miles,  or  nearly  so,  to 
Capel-y-fiEyn,  where  the  tiniest  church  greets  him  on  the  right, 
^nd  on  the  left  a  pretentious  church  in  a  half-finished  and 
bald-looking  state  stands  high  up  the  hill  side,  and  adjoining  it 
a  workhouse-like  stmcture,  which  an  informant  will  tell  you  is 
tjie  modem  monastery — the  hobby  of  Father  Ignatius,  who 
every  now  and  again  disturbs  this  quiet  district  with  visions^ 
apparitions,  divine  appearances,  and  suoh-like  catch-penny 
attractions,  towards  making  celebrated  this  new  abbey  of  his — 
the  ambition  of  an  eccentric  life,  the  founding  of  a  new  sect 
of  ascetic  Anglican  priesthood  of  the  church  militant  stamp, 
reviving  some  of  the  most  bigoted  forms  of  Papist  power 
under  the  veil  of  monasticism.  The  good  father  will  welcome 
you  proudly,  and  accept  your  donation  in  return  for  a  glass  of 
milk  from  his  refectory,     You  will  do  well  to  acce^  it.  and 
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then,  taking  the  left  hand  side  of  the  now  branching  valley, 
push  on  up  the  treeless  path,  waxing  wilder  and  more  untrodden 
at  every  mile.  On  the  left  there  are  the  black  unclimbable 
barren  rocks,  where  the  dismal  caw  of  the  raven  alone  is  heard, 
and  as  you  approach  the  top  of  the  pass  the  heathery  tableland 
of  the  Black  Mountains  gives  visions  of  grouse,  and  an  almost 
endless  expanse  of  hills,  cut  up  by  valleys,  all  running  south- 
cast.  Once  on  the  top,  what  a  broad  scene  expands  before  you ! 
All  the  toil  over  a  stony  path  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  There  is 
the  richest  part  of  Breconshire  at  your  feet.  You  are  now 
really  in  Wales.  Talgarth,  with  its  whited  walls,  is  three 
miles  away  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Llangosse  Lake  shines 
softly  imder  the  afternoon  sun  to  the  left,  and  beyond  it  the 
town  of  Brecon  is  dimly  visible,  and  the  Brecon  Beacons  bound 
the  landscape  to  the  south-west.  On  the  right  the  silver  thread 
of  the  Wye  catches  the  eye  for  miles,  and  beyond  it  are  the 
lower  hills  of  fiadnorshire,  backed  up  by  the  higher  ones  in  the 
distance  of  the  Radnor  Forest.  The  town  of  Hay  nestles 
prettily  on  the  extreme  right,  and  Grlasbury,  with  its  fine 
modem  Castle  of  Maesllwch  forms  an  attractive  object  in  the 
foreground. 

Descending  steaidily  to  Tregoed  —  the  ancient  home  of 
England's  premier  viscount.  Lord  Hereford — ^you  are  soon  at 
an  hospitable-looking  old-fashioned  inn  at  Three  Cocks,  close 
to  Copton  Woods  deer  park,  the  lodge  where,  if  you  have 
rightly  directed  it,  your  luggage  has  arrived  before  you  circuit- 
ously  via  Hereford.  Well-known  fishing  quarters  these  in  days 
gone  by,  and,  therefore,  well  drilled  in  the  arts  of  comfort,  but 
whether  still  made  attractive  to  fishermen  we  are  unable  to  say. 
A  fine  house  now  rears  its  head  on  a  fresh  site,  and  the  curious 
square-looking  old  lodge  is  left  desolate  and  deserted. 

If  your  third  morning  opens  bright,  shun  the  temptation  of 
the  adjoining  Mid-Wales  Eailway,  and  trust  yourself  oji  a 
splendidly  level  road,  reversely  following  the  windings  of  the 
now  rocky  and  swift  Wye,  that  here  divides  Breconshire  and 
Radnorshire ;  a  picture  far  different  from  that  of  yesterday,  and 
yet  unsurpassed  in  its  way ;  —deep  foliage  to  the  water's  edge, 
and  pretty  houses  peeping  out  from  their  snug  sites  every  pow 
and  again  ;  on  the  left  Llyswen,  on  the  right  Boughrood,  and 
then  Llanstephan  ;  again  on  the  left  Erwood,  and  on  the  right 
the  waterfall  of  Graig-pwl-ddu.  Then,  on  the  right,  the 
curiously-broken  strata  of  Aberedw  rocks,  rising  in  tiers  up  the 
hill  and  then  burying  themselves  in  deep  woods,  as  the  river  Edw 
pours  itself  into  its  bigger  sister  Wye,  through  a  gorge  that  is 
scarcely  perceptible  untS  you  are  exactly  opposite  it.  The  hills 
become  more  broken,  and  the  valley  opens  just  a  trifle  before 
je^  reach  Builth,  the  abode  of  sulphur  water,  and  much  border 
eemm^roe,  where  a  midday  meal  of  the  best  will  be  moat 
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ivelcome.  Builth,  or  the  Land  of  Boscage — "  the  wooded  ox 
pasture  " — has  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle  of  which  to  boast, 
but  its  history  remains  an  unwritten  legend.  It  undoubtedly, 
however,  dates  from  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  is  mentioned  in 
the  reigns  of  Edwards  I.  and  IL  as  a  Royal  Castle,  although  its 
then  nominal  value  is  ascertained  to  nave  been  only  twelve 
pence  per  annum.  After  this  time  it  passed,  like  many  others, 
into  the  Harley  family,  through  Roger  Mortimer,  and  eventually 
to  purchasers  from  them. 

This  town  is  rendered  fisunous  in  Welsh  history  as  the  last 
retreat  of  Llewellyn  ap  Gryflfyd,  the  last  native  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  inhabitants  of  Builth,  or  rather  the  garrison  of  its  castle, 
refused  him  a  refuge,  and  have  ever  since  borne  the  reproachful 
title  of  Bradwyr  BuaUt,  or  "  the  traitors  of  Builth." 

The  fine  old  stone-arched  bridge  which  spans  the  Wye  here, 
is  an  attractive  lounge,  and  if  our  traveller  is  a  fisherman  he 
will  long  to  wet  a  line  on  the  gravelly  stream  below  it.  The 
Lion  Hotel  is  a  great  head-quarters  of  fishermen,  and  the  town 
altogether  has  more  life  and  trade  in  it  than  its  compeers.  Our 
day*s  work,  however,  is  not  yet  over ;  there  is  an  afternoon's  trudge 
to  be  accomplished.  We  must  leave  the  Wye  to  the  right, 
and  crossing  the  Irvon,  a  large  and  beautiful  tributary,  we  must 
take  note  of  an  undulating  and  well-wooded  country  past 
Llangarten's  tiny  church,  and  Cefn-y-bedd,  i.e.y  the  supposed 
grave  of  Llewellyn,  to  Cilmery — a  nice  shooting  box  of  the 
Bligh  family,  catching  pretty  peeps  of  the  reaches  of  the 
Irvon  ever  and  anon  flowing  at  a  much  lower  level  than  the 
road.  At  the  end  of  six  miles  Garth  is  reached,  where  the 
Dulos  river  joins  the  Irvon.  The  member  for  Breconshire,  Sir. 
William  Fuller  Alaitland,  holds  a  comfortable  though  unpre- 
tending court  here,  and  provides  a  respectable  inn  for  his 
stranger  guests.  Perhaps  here  the  sight  of  a  station  conduces 
to  the  idea  of  sore  feet,  and  the  London  and  North  Western 
will  ease  you  of  your  troubles  by  whisking  you  away  in  a  few 
minutes  to  Llanwrtyd  Wells,  another  great  home  for  Welsh 
invalids,  and  devoted  to  sulphur  drinking  and  bathing — a  purely 
Welsh  village  and  a  watering  place  of  local  celebrity  —clean, 
prim,  and  unique  in  its  way.  Dolcoed  House  will  win  your 
weary  aflfections  and  prepare  you  for  the  sterner  work  of  the 
morrow* 

To  be  anything  cxcei)t  an  eaily  riser  at  Dolcoed  would  be  a 
great  effort  even  to  a  heavy  sleeper,  for  long  before  six  a.m.  the 
water  drinkers  are  astir,  and  as  a  moraing  dose  of  sulphur  may 
not  be  to  your  taste,  and  an  early  start  before  the  sun  is  well 
up  will  be  indispensable,  we  recommend  you  to  be  ofl:' 
betimes  up  the  romantic  little  valley,  where  flows  the  now 
diminutive  Irvon,  past  the  renovated  old  Llanwrtyd  church, 
and  Dinas,  a  shooting  box  of  the  Lloyds  of  Dinas,  ^(Lm^sh: 
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miles  you  will  be  at  Abergwessyn,  one  of  the  most  romantio 
spots  in  Breconshiret  noted  for  a  beautiful  new  church,  built 
there  by  the  Thomas  family  of  Llwynmadoc  at  considerable 
cost.  A  comfortable  little  inn  will  afford  you  a  short  rest  and 
refreshment,  for  you  will  here  bid  good-bye  to  the  abodes  of 
man  for  many  a  mile. 

Another  three  miles  you  will  mount  the  Blaen*Irvon  valley 
by  a  mere  track  seldom  troubled  by  wheels,  and  the  natural 
grandeur  of  your  silent  surroundings  will  solace  your  every 
step.  At  last  the  track  crosses  the  stream  and  winds  up  a  hill 
to  the  left.  Bid  adieu  to  the  Irvon,  and  in  a  few  minutes  fif 
you  are  in  good  wind)  you  will  be  overlooking  the  lovely 
graceful  Vale  of  Towy,  opposite  Nantstalwyn.  How  different 
from  its  appearance  at  Llandovery  or  Llandilo^  Here  not  a  single 
enclosure  bounds  it  from  wild  hill  and  waste,  not  a  tree  shades 
it  from  the  Summer  sun,  as  the  river,  tossing  from  one  rocky 
pool  to  another  in  its  crystal  clearness,  makes  you  long  to  be  a 
trout  and  enjoy  its  sanctitude.  Keep  the  right  bank,  with  your 
face  still  westward,  and  think  not  of  crossing  it  at  alL  Ever 
and  anon  a  little  farmstead  or  shepherd's  shanty  will  enliven  the 
landscape,  until  the  Towy,  having  grown  less  and  less,  will  hide 
its  birthplace  in  a  large  black  peat  bog. 

Don't  lose  your  head  here  when  the  road  seems  to  disappear, 
for  at  the  top  of  this  bog — and  you  must  push  along  the 
northern  edge  of  it — lies  CarregUwyd,  a  farm  house  right  on  the 
summit  of  the  watershed.  Disdain  not  its  shelter,  and  fear  not 
its  barking  dogs. 

You  are  now  in  Cardiganshire,  and  on  a  little  elevation  above 
the  house  one  of  the  finest  panoramas  in  Wales  or  any  other 
country  opens  before  you;  for  almost  behind  you  lies  Llyn- 
Gunnon,  nearly  the  largest  of  South  Welsh  lakes,  and  the  whole 
watershed  abounds  in  them.  In  front  is  the  broad  vale  where 
runs  the  river  Tivy,  pursuing  its  course  due  south  through  an 
immense  peat  bog  of  several  thousand  acres,  the  Allen  of  Wales, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  low  rounded  hills,  dropping  away  to 
the  sea  at  Aberayron,  the  centre  of  Cardigan  bay.  A  thin  line 
of  white  steam  points  out  the  railway  from  Carmarthen  to 
Aberystwith,  and  there  to  the  south  of  it  the  evening  sun  pours 
its  bright  rays  on  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Channel. 

To  the  south  and  north  nothing  but  a  rugged  panorama  of 
bristling  mountains  meets  the  eye,  shut  in  on  the  north  by  the 
gaunt  molehill-shaped  Flinlimmon.  Drink  here  the  sweetest 
milk  that  ever  Black  Mountain  cows  produced,  and  engage  a 
guide  for  two  miles  or  so  across  the  hills  to  Llyn-Egnant, 
Llyn-Hir  and  Llyn-Tivy ;  these  graceful  sisters  each  lying  in 
its  own  little  rocky  basin,  and  at  a  different  level,  unfathomable 
in  their  depth,  and  famous  for  fish.  ^    ^    ^  GlOOqIc 

When  you  get  to  the  head  of  Llyn-Tivy^  iDi^^^aclieu  U  your 
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guide,  and  pass  down  an  easily  distinguishable  track,  throaali  a 
gorge  grey  with  boulders,  that  only  aUow  of  a  green  patch  nerd 
and  there,  until  you  begin  to  descend  fairly  into  the  fivy 
Valley. 

*  And  now  you  are  at  Strata  Florida,  the  Ystradfflur  of  Wales, 
once  the  most  flourishing  abbey  in  the  Principality,  the  hotwe 
of  Cistercians,  founded  by  Ehys  ap  Grufiydd  about  A.D.  1 164,  and 
although  once  destroyed  by  fire,  it  held  sway  until  the  ruthless 
band  of  Henry  VIII.  was  laid  on  it. 

It  will  refresh  your  tired  limbs  and  senses  to  recollect  that 
you  are  now  treading  over  the  bones  of  many  and  many  a 
Welsh  Prince,  for  they  nearly  all  lie  buried  here  in  this  great 
neglected  churchyard,  where  now  but  a  solitary  yew  or  two 
grow  instead  of  the  hundreds  that  once  adorned  it.  One  most 
perfect  piece  of  architecture  alone  remains  of  this  mighty 
abbey  to  recall  its  grandeur,  and  this  is  an  archway  wnich 
evidently  was  the  principal  entrance.  The  Goth-like  filching  of 
its  Remaining  walls  by  its  latter-day  owners  are  plainly  to  be  seen 
in  the  adjoining  bams  and  buildings,  while  a  miserable  little 
ehapel  does  duty  for  a  parish  church,  and  stands  by  itself  in 
several  acres  of  neglected  burial  ground.  There  is  food  for  sad 
reflection  here,  which  will  last  you  over  the  remaining  mile  of 
flat  uninteresting  road,  until  the  welcome  sight  of  a  white- 
washed village  greets  you,  and  you  lay  your  tired  bones  to  rest 
at  the  Black  Lion  Inn,  at  Pontrydfendigad,  where  a  previous 
day's  post-card  will  have  secured  you  hospitable  quarters. 

An  easier  day  to-day  after  yesterday's  mountains; — ^little 
more  than  the  ups  and  downs  of  an  ordinary  Welsh  bye-road 
shall  our  traveller  be  asked  to  accomplish.  On  an  elevation, 
overlooking  the  great  Tregarron  bog,  and  scarce  a  mile  firom 
your  starting  place,  is  Ystrad  Meirig,  for  many  years  the  home 
of  a  Welsh  middle-class  endowed  sdbool  or  college,  which,  for 
aught  I  know  to  the  contrary,  has  sent  forth  many  a  scholar 
into  the  field  of  Welsh  and  national  literature.  It  once  boasted 
of  a  castle,  an  outpost  of  Aberystwith  Castle,  the  property  of 
Gilbert  Earl  of  Clare,  dating  from  the  Twelfth  (^ntury. 
Nothing,  however,  remains  except  the  site.  We  will  forbear  to 
disturb  the  studies  of  the  collegians.  Working  on  past  the 
great  unsightly  wheels  and  long  water  leads  of  the  lead  miners, 
we  are  soon  at  Yspytty  Ystwith,  Anglicised  as  meaning  "  The 
Hospice  of  the  Ystwith,"  now  entirely  devoted  to  lead  miners, 
and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Upper  Ystwith  river.  A 
few  miles  below  the  fine  Crosswood  Woods,  the  abode  of  the 
£arl  of  Lisbum  can  be  seen.  Alas !  what  each  day  has  been  a 
fisherman's  glory  is  now  so  no  longer.  The  lead  washings,  with 
their  arsenical  power,  have  done  their  work  only  too  surely. 
Instead  of  the  pure,  bright  Irvon,  or  Towy,  or  Tiry,  a  blue, 
Ettilky,  murky  strejim  thrills  you  with  horror  at  its  defilement, 
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and  carries  death  and  destruction  to  life  and  vegetation  down 
the  fair  vale  to  the  sea  at  Aberystwith.  It  is  a  choice  of  evils, 
and  the  Welsh  landowners  have  chosen  the  one  that  lines  their 
pockets,  and  makes  their  country  well  nigh  uninhabitable. 

Let  us  pass  on  to  pleasanter  thoughts,  as.  after  leaving 
Yspytty,  and  its  Bethels,  Carmels,  and  Bethesdas,  our  eye; 
rejoices  in  fir  plantations  far  up  the  hillsides ;  and  the  taste  of 
no  common  mind  is  soon  apparent  in  all  you  see.  You  are 
approaching  Havod,  or  "  The  Summer  House,"  once  the 
celebrated  abode  of  the  Johnes  family,  dating  from  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time.  It  is  a  large  structure,  which  art  and  taste 
have  united  to  make  attractive,  hidden  away  here  in  the  wildest 
and  by  nature  the  most  barren  part  of  Wales.  It  is  a  sad  story 
to  remember,  while  you  contemplate  Havod,  that  one  Winter's 
night,  when  frost  and  snow  held  sway  in  this  cold  region,  and 
its  owner  was  far  away  in  I-#ondon  as  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
the  dread  calamity  of  fire  suddenly  burst  upon  it.  All  that 
money  and  labour  and  taste  could  collect  of  pictures,  books^ 
and  treasures  of  all  kinds,  were  destined  in  a  few  hours  to 
smoulder  among  the  burnt-out  ruins ;  and  those  must  have 
hearts  of  adamant  indeed  who  could  not  feel  for  the  heroic 
woman,  Mrs.  Johnes,  as  she  cared  first  for  the  lives  of  her 
servants,  and  then  dashed  into  the  fire  to  save  a  few  precious 
relics  ifrom  destruction.  Think,  too,  of  the  owner's  stricken 
feelings  when  a  few  days  afterwards  he  looked  at  the  miserable 
remains  of  what  had  cost  him  £70,000  and  a  life-time  of  labour 
to  collect.  He  was  a  good  Welshman ;  he  dried  his  tears,  and 
very  soon  an  improved  structure  filled  and  amplified  the  site  of 
its  destroyed  ancestor. 

Havod  has  now  passed  firom  the  Johnes  family,  and  after 
changing  hands  more  than  once  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Waddingham,  a  gentleman  from  Gloucestershire.  Whether  it 
is  now  thrown  open  for  public  inspection  I  know  not,  but  you 
must  pass  through  its  grounds  to  reach  the  Devil's  Bridge,  wherd 
I  would  recommend  your  staying  and  spending  the  evening 
under  the  cooling  influence  of  its  waterfall.  Here  the  noble 
river  Rheidol  breaks  through  its  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
passing  under  a  natural  bridge  of  rock,  dashes  through  a  wooded 
cleft  far  down  into  the  softer  bed  of  the  valley  to  join  the 
Ystwith  at  Aberystwith. 

The  hotel  is  a  good  one,  and  you  can  choose  your  route  fdf 
the  morrow,  either  on  to  Ponterwyn,  and  firom  thence  surmourifc 
Plinlimmon  and  back  to  Ponterwyn  inn  at  night,  or,  striking  a 
course  eastward  along  the  old  Aberystwith  and  Ehayader  road, 
tap  the  Elan  at  its  source,  and  follow  it  scrupulously  till  it  joins 
its  twin  sister  the  Wye.  If  you  choose  the  former  route,  you 
will  incur  a  hard  day's  work,  with  hardly  so  much  to  repay 
you  as  you  would  imagine ;  for  there  is  nothing  so  wild,  or 
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rocky,  or  interesting  about  Plinlimmon  as  there  is  about  its 
compeers,  Cader  Idris  or  Snowdon.  It  may  be  described  as  the 
highest  ridge  of  a  set  of  rolling  boggy  hills,  its  summit  marked 
by  no  feature  except  a  small  cairn  of  stones,  as  a  trigonometrical 
station,  with  an  endless  row  of  spurs,  and  their  attendant  little 
▼alleys,  extending  into  Montgomeryshire  on  the  east,  and 
Cardiganshire  and  Merionethshire  on  the  west. 

By  the  Elan  side  route  you  will  have  an  ever-expanding  view 
of  beauty,  and  gradually  increasing  warmth  and  fertility  from 
the  high,  cold  and  barren  wastes  of  the  Cardiganshire  watershed. 
If  you  choose  this  route,  you  will  spend  your  Sunday  in 
Rhayader ;  if  the  Plinlimmon  route,  you  will  find  Ponterwyn 
unbearable,  and  it  is  a  long  carriage  drive,  although  a  down  hill 
one,  to  Aberystwith,  the  Brighton  of  Wales.  It  will  amply 
repay  you  when  you  are  there. 

We  will  try  the  Elan  route ;  and  doing  the  first  five  miles  of 
gentle  ascent  in  a  carriage,  start  Mr  and  fresh  for  a  twenty-mile 
walk,  from  almost  the  source  of  the  tiny  Elan,  in  Llyn-Gwyngy, 
down  past  Aber-glenhiron,  where,  on  your  right,  about  two 
miles,  lie  two  charming  lakes,  called  Llyn-carrig-Uwydion, 
abounding  in  trout.  You  must  take  them  on  trust,  as  you  have 
not  time  to  visit  them.  At  Pontelan,  a  curious  dilapidated 
bridge  of  one  high  arch,  the  old  Monks'  road  across  the  hills 
from  Strata  Florida  to  Rhayader,  joins  your  path.  It  is  scarcely 
accessible  now  to  wheels,  although  the  shepherds  and  drovers 
use  it  in  spring  and  autumn  in  crossing  from  Tregaron  into 
Radnorshire.  Don't  be  beguiled  here  to  follow  the  main  road 
any  further,  for  although  it  is  the  shortest  route  to  Rhayader,  it 
robs  you  of  several  miles  of  exquisite  scenery  on  the  Elan. 
The  Cwmddauddyr  hills  here  begin  to  show  more  fertility,  and 
the  foliage  of  trees  once  more  asserts  its  power  to  warm  up  and 
improve  the  valley  and  hillsides.  The  river  itself  seems  to 
force  itself  through  continual  beds  of  rocks,  several  times 
making  huge  leaps  into  black  pools  tinged  with  foam.  Farm- 
houses begin  to  improve,  and  cultivation  makes  a  start. 
You  turn  a  comer  of  a  wood,  and  the  heather-clad  hill  almost 
touches  the  river,  while  opposite,  backed  up  by  a  conical 
hiU,  clad  in  varied  coloured  trees  to  its  summit  of  rocks,  is  a 
curiously  shaped  mansion,  or  rather  French  chateau,  built 
either  by  the  Johnes  family  or  a  Duke  of  Newcastle — history 
disputes  their  claim.  This  is  Cwmelan,  a  lovely  shooting  and 
fishing  box,  and  if  there  be  a  living  poet  in  these  degenerate 
days,  he  should  by  all  means  make  a  home  there  for  a  few 
Summer  months.  Its  natural  charms  will  wring  from  him 
cantos  most  heart-stirring  and  sublime.  Nobody  can  doubt  it. 
We  cast  a  lingering  look  back  at  it  as  we  pass  down  through 
oak  woods  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  until  we  come  to 
where  the  Elan  embraces  the  Claerwen— a  river  even  larger 
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than  itself,  and  almost  as  beautiful.  Standing  here  on  Elan 
Bridge,  where  can  there  be  a  lovelier  scene  ?  To  the  right,  on 
the  Claerwen,  stands  Nantywylt,  the  home  of  the  Lewis  Lloyds, 
without  aspiring  to  architecture,  but  the  essence  of  situation 
and  comfoii,  with  its  stately  old  trees  and  enchanting  surround- 
ings. On  the  left  you  have  wood,  boulder,  heather  and  pasture, 
all  vieing  in  rivalry  for  your  aflFections,  while  the  Elan,  enforced 
by  the  Qaerwen  into  a  fine  genuine  salmon  river,  tosses  in  its 
swift  course  among  enormous  grey  stones.  Sit  down  here  and  enjoy 
your  remaining  sandwich  and  every  drop  in  your  flask,  for  there 
is  scarcely  anything  in  Wales  that  beats  this,  although  other 
scenes  may  be  ofbener  trodden,  and  their  praises  more  sweetly 
sung.  Four  more  pretty  miles  and  you  are  at  Rhayader,  on  the 
Wye ;  the  Elan  has  parted  from  you  in  the  last  mile  to  join  its 
waters  and  resign  its  name  to  the  Wye.  You  pass  by  Cwm- 
ddauddyr  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Bridget,  just  as  you  enter 
Rhayader,  or  "The  falls  of  the' Wye,"  by  a  massive  old  bridge, 
where  the  river,  pent  up  in  its  rocky  bed,  takes  a  leap  into  the 
gravelly  shingle,  and  spreads  out  into  a  broader  existence 
below. 

Your  week's  work  is  done.  The  Lion's  hospitable  doors  are 
open  before  you.  The  church  and  many  other  interesting 
surroundings  will  help  to  pass  away  a  quiet  Sunday,  and  you 
will  not  regret  your  week  "  over  hill  and  dale." 

Dorstone,  Hereford.  K.  D.  Gbbek  Price, 
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A  very  enjoyable  and  little  known  spot  is  Llangammareh. 
Travellers  to  Llanwrtyd,  via  Brecon  Railway,  from  the  hills,  see 
the  place  as  they  pass  by,  for  only  few  of  the  daily  trains  stop, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  carefully  scrutinise  time  tables.  Once 
there,  the  place  resolves  itself  into  a  quaint  hamlet,  an  old* 
fashioned  church  and  graveyard,  and  a  quiet  babbling  stream 
that  is  stored  well  with  trout.  The  one  public-house  is  a  cosy 
place  where  old  times  and  new,  hob-nob  together.  Old  times 
are  represented  by  the  Welsh  language,  old-fashioned  ways  and 
furniture :  new  times,  by  the  presence  in  the  little  parlour  of 
fanciful  ornament.  Miss  Braddon's  novels,  the  Oraphicj  and: 
Illustrated  London  News,  London  anglers  have  found  out  the 
place,  and  keep  up  their  recollection  by  sending  little  souvenirs 
that  will  keep  their  memory  green  until  the  Summer  comes 
round  again.  The  generation  that  is  fading  away  is  repre- 
sented by  stout  old  women,  and  grey  heads  who  walk  about, 
stick  in  hand,  contemplative.  The  generation  to  be  on  the 
scene  is  imaged  by  red  cheeks,  and  curly  hair,  and  boisterous 
voices  that  form  about  the  only  industrial  signs,  save  and  except 
when  the  shrill  mother  of  a  dozen  rings  out  the  clarion  cry  for 
Shon-bach  or  Will-i-am.  Evening  is  a  pleasant  time  to  be 
there,  when  gossips  sit  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  inn  and 
look  at  the  chattering  river  .and  talk  of  old  times,  and  of  friends 
garnered  a  few  hundred  yards  away  in  the  little  churchyard. 
Yet  their  memory  will  not  suffice  to  recall  the  most  notable. 
You  would  scarcely  think  that  one  of  the  red  cheeks  and  the 
curly  hair  could  have  figured  in  history ;  still  less  that  one  of 
the  grey  heads  of  the  lone  hamlet  amongst  the  Breconshire 
hills  had  been  a  personal  friend  of  the  gay  wine  and  woman- 
loving  Charles  the  Second.  Here  is  a  faint  attempt  to  give  the 
hero's  history.  In  the  year  1584,  Thomas  Howell  was  curate  of 
Llangammarch,  and  in  that  year  another  of  the  usual  burdens 
which  press  down  upon  poor  curates  fell  to  his  lot  in  the  form 
of  a  lusty  youth,  who  soon  made  inroads  on  the  family  loaf  and 
the  straitened  means.  James  Howell  had  the  good  fortune  as 
he  became  older  to  get  into  the  Free  School  of  Hereford,  and 
from  thence  entered  Jesus  College.  Here  he  applied  himself 
so  industriously  to  his  studies  as  to  win  and  merit  distinction. 
He  figured  as  secretary  to  Scrope,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  be- 
came Fellow  of  his  College,  and  eventually  represented  Eich- 
mond  in  the  House  of  Parliament.  We  hear  of  him  afterwards 
in  the  train  of  the  Ambassador  to  Denmark,  making  a  conspicuous 
figure  by  giving  long  ornate  Latin  speeches  before  the  King. 
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And  then  the  evil  days  fall  upon  him,  and  the  cloud  lowers  all 
through  the  Commonwealth.  For  years  we  find  him  located 
in  the  Fleet  Prison  for  debt,  playing  a  little  tennis  now  and 
again,  drinking  his  tankard  of  stout,  and  laughing  at  the  world 
outside  his  waBs  as  the  place  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  of  storm 
and  trial.  He  is  sheltered  from  the  storm ;  he  is  happy.  With 
the  Eestoration  James  Howell  came  out  of  the  Fleet,  and 
Charles  the  Second  loaded  him  with  honours.  He  was  made 
the  chief  historiographer-royal  in  England,  and  enjoyed  this 
dignity  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Doubtless,  when  he  died  he 
had  yearnings  for  the  solitude  of  the  far-away  Breconshire  ham- 
let and  the  cool  trout  stream,  but  the  court  would  not  hear  of  it. 
He  was  buried  in  the  Temple  Church,  where  any  day  you 
may  see  the  inscription  to  "  Jacobus  Howel  Cambror  Brit- 
annicus  Hegis  Historiographus  in  Anglia  primus  qui  post 
varius,  peregrinationes  tandem  naturae  cursum  peregrit,  satur 
annorum  et  famse;  domi  foresque  hucusque  erraticus  bio 
fiscus  1666."  Nor  is  this  all  I  have  to  tell  of  Llanganamarch. 
A  brother  of  James,  bom  also  here  or  in  the  neighbourhood, 
became  Bishop  of  Bristol.  He  was  a  learned  man,  which  is 
saying  much,  and  a  good  man,  which  is  saying  more.  Fuller^ 
writing  of  him,  adds :  -"  His  sermons,  like  the  waters  of  Siloah, 
did  run  softlv,  gliding  on  with  a  smooth  stream,  so  that  his 
matter,  by  a  lamul  and  laudable  felony,  did  steal  secretly  into 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers."  You  may  read  all  about  him  in 
Fuller's  "Worthies,"  and  in  Walker's  "Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy."  For,  alas !  like  his  brother  James,  he  too  fell  Upon 
evil  times.  The  reign  of  the  Independents  shook  his  epis- 
copal throne,  his  palace  was  stripped  of  its  lead  and  converted 
into  a  malthouse,  and  he  sank  under  the  indignities. 

The  old  times  surpassed  the  new  in  many  respects.  It 
would  be  a  flight  of  imagination  to  select  one  of  the 
red  cheeked  and  curly  roysterers  by  the  stream  as  future 
historiographer,  if  such  a  position  existed,  and  another  for 
wielding  the  destinies  of  Llandaff  or  St.  David's.  There  is 
another  worthy.  In  the  quaint  old  church  sleeps  the  worthy 
Theophilus  Jones,  the  historian  of  Brecon,  and  a  Llangammarch 
man,  for  over  half  a  century  the  wandering  collector  of  facts 
and  pedigrees,  and  the  result  of  whose  patient  search  is  a  history 
which  every  year  advances  in  value,  and  is  now  ranked  as  one 
of  the  best  county  histories  extant.  I  can  strongly  recommend 
Llangammarch  to  the  wanderer.  Before  him  are  the  famed 
Eppynt  hills;  the  scenery  is  beautiful — Llanwrtyd  Well*  on 
one  side,  of  which  more  anon,  and  not  far  away,  Builth  afid 
Uandrindod.  Railways,  Brecon  and  Merthyr,  Mid- Wales, 
London  and  North  Western ;  fares  very  moderate,  and  tiM^ 
yrell  arranged. 
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To  make  a  tour  through  North  Wales  without  ascending 
Snowdon,  the  highest  point  in  England  and  Wales,  would  be 
like  visiting  France  without  seeing  Paris.  It  is  to  Wales 
what  Pike's  Peak  is  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  Colorado,  the 
centre  of  attraction  to  all  Summer  tourists.  Among  the  various 
approaches  to  Snowdon,  the  easiest,  and  that  most  generally 
used,  is  from  the  Llanberis  side,  and  the  most  difficult  of  all 
that  we  had  selected  from  the  historic  village  of  Bedd  Gelert. 
The  guide  books  warned  us  against  making  the  ascent,  even 
in  fine  weather,  without  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  but  even 
this  warning  did  not  deter  us  from  making  the  attempt. 
Leaving  the  main  road  from  Bedd  Grelert  to  Carnarvon,  about 
three  miles  from  the  village,  we  made  our  first  essay  at  moun- 
tain climbing,  and  from  this  point  to  the  summit  of  Snowdon, 
the  pathway  is  extremely  rugged,  at  times  precipitous  and 
dangerous,  and  so  seldom  is  this  approach  frequented  by  tourists, 
that  it  is  quite  a  rare  thing  to  meet  with  any  human  being 
during  the  four  hours'  climbing.  We  had  scarcely  left  the  main 
road  when  down  came  a  heavy  rain-storm  without  a  moment's 
warning,  and  up  went  our  umbrellas — the  only  protection  we 
had — ^but  with  a  heavy  gale  blowing  across  the  bleak  mountain, 
it  was  no  easy  matter  to  manage  them,  and  with  the  dense  fog 
all  around  us  the  prospect  was  not  very  assuring ;  but,  luckily 
for  us,  the  rain  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  first  overtook  us,  and 
for  the  rest  of  our  journey,  with  the  exception  of  the  damp 
fog,  we  reached  the  summit  little  the  worse  for  our  wetting. 
The  difficult  manner  of  approaching  Snowdon  from  the  Bedd 
Gelert  side  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  how  easily  anyone 
can  lose  his  way  in  the  fog,  unless  attended  by  a  guide.  Such 
an  opinion  our  own  experience  can  fully  verify.  The  pathway 
led  us  through  a  sheep  pen  some  distance  up  the  mountain 
side,  and  it  was  in  this  place  we  experienced  our  first  and  only 
misfortune,  of  being  lost  on  the  mountain  in  the  fog.  When 
we  had  passed  the  sheep  fold,  there  were  so  many  indistinct 
tracks  that  it  was  difficult  to  decide  which  to  follow.  After  a 
little  consultation  we  determined  to  follow  that  which  appeared 
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to  be  the  most  traversed,  and  followed  it  for  some  distance, 
only  to  find,  however,  that  we  were  altogether  out  of  our  course, 
and  vere  led  astray  by  a  much-used  sheep  walk.  Had  the  fog 
been  less  dense,  such  a  mistake  would  hardly  have  been 
probable,  for  we  could  then  have  seen  in  the  distance  the  point 
of  our  object,  but  the  mist  was  heavy,  and  we  could  only  see  a 
dozen  yards  ahead.  By  the  aid  of  our  maps,  together  with  a 
compass,  we  could  plainly  see  that  we  had  travelled  too  far 
west  of  the  mountain,  instead  of  going  entirely  in  the  opposite 
direction.  Instead  of  retracing  our  steps,  we  made  a  cross  cut 
directly  east,  and  after  walking  not  more  than  a  hundred  yards 
regained  the  path,  and  continued  our  journey  without  further 
difficulty.  It  was  at  this  point  we  had  the  first  glimpse  of 
grand  scenery  on  the  Snowdonian  range.  The  burst  of  sun- 
shine, which  came  upon  us  as  suddenly  as  a  peal  of  thunder, 
revealed  to  us  the  magnificent  valley  to  the  west,  with  Lake 
Cwellyn  in  the  distance,  near  the  base  of  an  adjoining  hill, 
where  Wilson,  the  famous  Cambrian  artist,  conceived  his  much 
admired  painting  of  the  mighty  Snowdon.  The  suddenness  of 
the  exquisite  panorama  made  it  all  the  more  impressive  than 
if  the  valley  was  in  sight  during  the  whole  of  our  journey;  but 
while  we  were  enjoying  this  glorious  scene,  the  fog  again 
descended  as  suddenly  as  it  had  a  few  minutes  before  vanished, 
and  there  was  nothing  left  but  to  continue  our  journey.  The 
most  dangerous  part  of  mountain  climbing  was  yet  ahead,  for 
we  now  had  to  make  our  ascent  for  some  distance  near  the  top 
of  a  precipitous  clifi*,  against  which  the  wind  was  beating  with 
a  terrific  force.  Om*  progress  was  very  slow;  the  ascent 
was  very  abrupt,  and  the  position  quite  dangerous.  It  was  on 
this  very  spot  that  a  Mr.  Cox,  an  old  mountain  rambler,  lost  his 
life  a  few  years  since,  by  missing  his  way  in  the  fog  and  falling 
over  the  precipice.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  had 
surmounted  this  difficulty  without  any  imfortunate  results,  we 
had  yet  a  more  difficult  work  to  accomplish  in  climbing  the 
hog-back  portion  of  our  journey.  It  is  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock, 
scarcely  more  than  a  yard  wide,  witli  the  yawning  chasm 
beneath  us  on  either  side.  To  look  down  on  a  clear  day,  with 
such  a  gale  of  wind  as  we  had,  would  have  made  the  most 
venturesome  dizzy,  but  in  this  particular  case  the  heavy  fog 
was  of  some  advantage,  for  the  valley  beneath,  1500  feet  away, 
was  entirely  hidden  from  our  sight.  Tlie  dangers  of  this 
particular  part  have  been  pointed  out  in  more  than  one  instance, 
but  especially  in  the  case  of  a  rather  daring  climber,  who 
suddenly  lost  his  self-possession,  laid  down  at  fall  length,  and 
was  dragged  oflf  with  difficulty  by  his  companions.  It  was 
nearly  six  o'clock  when  we  reached  the  top  of  Snowdon,  tired, 
hungry,  and  disappointed,  for  it  was  our  intention  to  descend 
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OB  the  Llaaberis  side  that  same  evening,  but  it  was  still  misty 9 
foggy,  damp,  and  oold,  and  nothing  eould  be  seen  from  the 
summit.  Unfortunate  as  this  experience  at  first  a|^eared, 
it  nevertheless  decided  our  course  for  that  evening,  aad 
ultimately  rewarded  us  amply  for  remaining  on  the  top  of 
Snowdon  over-night.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  after  such  a 
long  and  diflBcult  experience  of  rugged  mountain  climbing,  we 
should  feel  hungry,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  ordering  the  best 
meal  that  could  be  procured  at  the  rustic  hotel  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  which  reminded  us  of  some  trapper 
or  hunter's  shanty  on  the  far-oflf  plains  of  the  West. 
The  rude  structures  that  afford  shelter  to  those  whe 
remain  on  Snowdon  over-night,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
sunrise,  have  little  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  They 
are,  however,  built  strong  enough  to  resist  the  fierce  gales  of 
wind  and  rain-storms  that  so  often  frequent  this  mountain 
country,  and  are  far  more  comfortable  than  would  appear  firem 
the  outside.  We  had  scarcely  sat  down  to  our  evening  meal 
when  the  small  window  of  oiu*  wooden  cabin  betokened  signs  of 
light,  and  sure  enough,  when  we  looked  beyond,  the  misty 
bodies  were  fast  passing  away,  and  unfolding  one  of  the  most 
charming  scenes  that  the  lover  of  nature  could  ever  behold. 
Beneath  us,  at  our  feet,  was  a  labyrinth  of  valleys  in  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation.  There  was  the  verdant  meadow, 
with  a  stream  bordering  it  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  gther 
darker  tinted  woods  separating  it  from  the  foot  hills  leading  te 
the  Snowdonian  range.  In  the  distance,  to  our  left,  the  sua 
shone  upon  the  waters  of  the  Irish  sea,  and  further  on  still,  ia 
a  north-westerly  direction,  covld  be  seen  Holyhead,  in  the  Isle 
of  Anglesea,  a  distance  of  over  fifty  miles.  People  living  ia 
this  part  say  that  on  a  clear  day  the  buildings  in  the  Ci^  ^ 
Dublin  can  be  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  but  clear  days  being  the 
exception  accounts  for  the  rarity  of  the  scene.  Away  to  the 
south,  tl;^e  mighty  Plinlimmon  raised  its  head,  and  aear^ 
towards  us  Cader  Idris  soared  aloft  with  majestic  bearing,  and 
eastward  the  hills  of  Yorkshire  fringed  the  horizon,  and  north- 
ward the  mountain  scenes  of  the  Lake  District ;  all  asserting 
their  claims  to  the  romantic  and  sublime  in  nature. 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  a  comparison  between  the  mountain 
scenery  of  North  Wales  and  that  of  other  countries,  I  sheuld 
say  that  while  it  had  not  the  immensity  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  the  West,  or  the  intensely  wild  character  of  the 
Alpine  heights,  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  greater  variety  wil^hin 
the  grasp  of  the  eye,  as  it  were,  than  either.  Do  you  wish  f&c 
marine  views  ?  You  have  them  in  the  west.  Do  you  admire 
the  wild  mountains  ?  They  are  all  around.  Do  you  delight  ia 
the  picturesque  valley  ?    Look  beneath  on  evexy  hand.    De  you 
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sigh  for  the  rugged  precipice  as  a  test"  of  your  courage,  while 
looking  towards  the  awful  chasm  beneath  ?  Take  a  lew  steps 
from  the  summit  of  Snowdon  and  you  will  have  enough  to  last 
for  a  lifetime. 

But  let  me  return.  The  first  burst  of  sunlight  was 
so  sudden  that  the  whole  scene  was  thrown  upon  us  as 
though  it  were  some  fairy  land,  or  a  grand  spectacular  scene  in 
the  modern  drama,  which  unfold^  itself  immediately  the 
curtain  arose,  and  like  the  dropping  of  the  same  between  the 
acts,  so  did  the  veil  of  nature  as  suddenly  step  in  between 
us,  and  hide  the  panorama  from  our  view.  The  clouds  were 
again  around  and  about  us.  We  could  only  see  beyond 
for  a  few  yards,  and  so  returned  to  our  cabin  apparently  for 
the  night.  But  scarcely  had  we  been  seated,  when  another 
burst  of  sunshine  dispelled  the  misty  bodies  from  the  moun- 
tain top,  and  the  scene  became  at  once  grander  than  that  we 
had  seen  before.  On  the  adjacent  peaks  beneath  us,  small 
bodies  of  clouds  were  resting  motionless,  snowlike  in  their 
appearance,  and  at  once  suggestive  of  the  Alpine  heights,  or 
the  snowclad  sierras  of  the  Socky  range.  In  the  west,  the 
sun  was  gradually  sinking  beneath  the  horizon.  The  reflec- 
tions in  the  sea  were  indeed  grand,  and  the  roseate  hues  of 
the  sky  above,  when  the  sun  had  passed  away,  were  impres- 
sively grand.  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise  and  set  on  sea  and 
land,  but  nothing  ever  equalled  this  supremely  grand  effect 
from  the  top  of  Snowdon.  It  was  fortunate  tor  us  that  we 
had  decided  to  rest  here  for  the  night,  instead  of  descending 
to  Llanberis,  or  we  should  have  missed  these  surprising  scenes 
of  beauty ;  and  it  was  also  fortunate  for  us  that  at  this  time 
the  moon  was  at  its  full,  for  while  Phoebus  was  sinking  to 
rest  on  the  one  side,  the  orb  of  night  on  the  other  was 
rising  in  its  fullest  splendour.  Already  we  had  experienced 
two  entirely  differeAt  effects — daylight  and  sunset ;  and  now 
we  were  treated  to  another,  as  varied  from  the  others  as  it 
could  possibly  be.  The  mountains  were  rising  like  immense 
giants  on  the  plains,  and  the  miniature  lakes  at  the  base 
looked  like  sheets  of  glass  as  they  reflected  the  light  of  the 
moon  above.  Such  a  combination  of  effects,  and  such  a 
variety  of  scenes,  rarely,  if  ever,  fall  to  a  man  more  than 
once  in  a  lifetime,  even  though  he  lived  on  Snowdon  for  the 
Very  purpose  of  repeating  it,  and  we  felt  that  we  had  been 
extremely  fortunate  in  witnessing  a  succession  of  scenes 
enjoyed  only  by  the  few.  At  half-past  four  the  following 
morning  we  were  prepared  to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  same 
point;  but,  alas  I  the  whole  mountain  top  was  enveloped  in 
a  dense  mist^  and  as  it  continued  thus  until  the  day  was  fer 
advanced  we  took  a  farewell  glance  of  this  sacred  spot.    The 
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Welsh  always  had  the  strongest  attachment  to  Snowdon, 
which  they  considered  ^fiacred;  and  Mrs.  Hemans  has  very 
aptly  recorded  their  sentiments  in  the  following  lines: — 

"  Thein  wc»  no  dream,  oh  1  monarch  hill, 

With  Heavezi*B  own  azure  crowned  ! 
Who  called  thee,  what  thou  shalt  be  still, 

White  Snowdon*8  holy  ground. 
They  fabled  not,  thy  sons  who  told' 

Of  the  dread  power  enshrined 
Within  thy  cloudy  mantlets  fold, 

And  on  thy  rushing  wind. 

''Though  from  their  stormy  haunts  of  yore 

Thine  eagles  long  have  flown, 
As  proud  a  flight  the  soul  shall  soar 

Yet  from  thy  mountain  throne  ! 
Pierce  then  the  heavens,  thou  hill  of  streams  ! 

And  make  the  snows  thy  crest ! 
The  sunlight  of  immortal  dreams 

Around  thee  still  shall  rest." 

J.  FiTZ  Bbim>. 
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We  are  indebted  to  our  good  friend  Mr.  Askew  Roberts,  author  of 
the  Gossiping  Guide  of  Wales^  for  a  number  of  his  excellent  paper 
"Byegones,"  from  which  we  cull  the  following  extraordinary 
instances  of  superstition  in  Wales.  The  Lady  JeflFreys  referred 
to  may  have  been  a  connection  of  the  well-known  Welshman, 
Judge  Jeffreys,  of  notorious  memory — a  man  of  great  intellect, 
and,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  country,  of  great  infamy 
aa  well : — 

Lady  Jeffreys  in  the  Severn. — In  the  opinion  of  some' 
good  people  what  remains  of  a  certain  Lady  Jeffreys — whose 
history  we  are  not  told — is  corked  up  in  a  bottle  in  the  Severn 
at  Llauidloes.  The  Rev.  Elias  Owen  thus  narrates  the  story  in 
the  part  of  Mont:  Coll:  just  published: — ^*This  lady's  spirit 
could  not  rest  in  peace.  It  troubled  people  dreadfully.  At  last 
she  was  persuaded  to  contract  her  dimensions  and  enter  a  bottle. 
She  did  so,  after  appearing  in  a  good  many  hideous  forms ;  but, 
when  once  in  the  bottle,  it  was  corked  down  securely,  and  the 
bottle  was  thrown  into  the  pool  underneath  the  Short  Bridge  in 
Llanidloes  ;  and  in  the  bottle  she  was  to  remain  until  the  ivy  that 
crept  along  the  buttresses  overgrew  the  sides  of  the  bridge  and 
reached  the  top  of  the  parapet ;  then,  when  this  took  place,  she 
should  be  released  from  her  bottle  prison.  The  ivy  was  danger- 
ously near  the  top  of  the  old  Short  Bridge  when  I  was  a  boy ; 
and  often  did  I  and  others  crop  off  its  tendrils  as  they  neared 
the  top  of  the  bridge.  We  boys  were  in  great  dread  of  the 
re-appearance  of  this  lady,  and  we  rightly  thought  she  might 
any  day  claim  her  discharge  ;  for  if  the  ivy  had  not  been 
tampered  with  repeatedly,  we  knew  it  would  have  long  ago 
reached  the  prescribed  limits.  Some  thirty  years  ago  the  Short 
Bridge  was  rebuilt,  and  a  lad  who  was  in  school,  whom  we  called 
Ben,  when  the  bridge  was  undergoing  reconstruction,  found  by 
the  side  of  the  river  a  small  bottle,  and  in  the  bottle  was  a  little 
black  thing  that  was  never  quiet  a  minute,  but  it  kept  going 
up  and  down  continually,  and  to  aU  appearance  wanted  to  get 
out.  Ben  kept  the  bottle  safely  for  a  while,  but  afterwards  he 
was  obliged  to  cast  it  into  the  river  again,  for  his  relatives  and 
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neighbours  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  the  very  bottle 
into  which  Lady  Jeffireys  had  been  cast,  and  that  the  little  black 
bobbing  thing  was  the  old  lady  herself.  She  was  consequently 
consigned  to  the  pool  again,  and  there  she  is  at  present  under- 
going a  prolonged  but  unjust  term  of  imprisonment.  Ben  told 
the  writer,  who  called  upon  him  to  see  the  bottle,  that  he  was 
afraid  to  keep  it,  as  everybody  said  it  was  Lady  Jeffreys,  and 
that  he  had,  therefore,  thrown  it  into  the  pool." 

A  Curse  Avoided  in  Montgomeryshire. — In  the  new  part  of 
Mont :  CoU :  the  Rev.  Elias  Owen  tells  the  following  story  in  a 
paper  on  Folk-Lore : — "  Some  nine  years  or  so  ago  I  went  to 
oflBciate  at  a  funeral  in  Trefeglwys  parish.  The  house  where 
the  dead  was  consisted  of  two  parts ;  the  front  was  a  small  hall, 
and  the  landlord  lived  there ;  the  behind  portion  was  a  farm^ 
and  this  was  occupied  by  a  farmer  whose  wife  was  dead,  and 
whom  I  was  going  to  bury.  I  went  to  the  hajl  part  of  the 
premises,  and  was  introduced  to  the  old  gentleman  owner,  who 
was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  clothes.  After  the  usual  religious 
service  which  takes  place  at  the  house  whence  a  funeral  departs, 
the  procession  started,  and  I  noticed  that  the  old  gentleman 
started  with  the  rest  towards  the  church.  Since  he  was  related 
to  the  deceased  lady,  I  expected  to  see  him  sit  among  the 
relatives  in  the  seat  next  the  chancel  in  Trefeglwys  Church,  but 
he  was  not  there.  Being  rather  surprised  at  this  very  unusual 
behaviour,  I  made  enquiries  as  to  the  cause,  and  I  was  informed . 

that  Mr. had  not  left  his  house  for  years  and  years,  and, 

upon  further  inquiries,  I  was  told  that  he  dared  not  do  so. 
This  answer  only  aroused  my  curiosity,  and,  in  answer  to  other 
questions,  I  was  told  that  he  had  been  witched  when  a  young 
man.  What  I  gleaned  about  this  remarkable  event  was  some- 
what as  follows :  that  Mr. had  been  put  into  Ffynnon 

Elian  (Elian's  Well)  because  of  some  love  affair ;  that  he  had 
found  himself  ailing  after  he  had  been  cursed,  and  that  he  had 
himself  gone  to  the  well  to  ascertain  whether  the  fidr  revenger 
had  been  there  before  him ;  this,  he  found,  had  been  the  case. 
His  name  written  on  a  stone  was  found  in  the  well  by  the 

custodian  of  the  well,  and  so  the  evil  which  Mr. had  feared 

had  been  accomplished ;  and  now  the  question  was,  how  was 
the  curse  to  be  counteracted  ?  This  the  astute  guardiian  of  the 
well  informed  him  was  possible  for  a  consideration,  and  the 

fulfilment  of  a  certain  condition,  and  this  was,  that  Mr. 

was  never  upon  any  account  to  leave  the  bounds  of  his  own 
property,  and  he  was  told  that,  as  long  as  he  complied  with  the 
terms,  the  evil  curse  should  not  injure  him.  With  these  hard 
terms  he  had  complied,  and  from  early  manhood  to  old  age  he 
had  never  been  known  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  small 
estate.  He  lived  thus  exiled  for  the  length  of  an  ordinary 
man's  life.    He  was  social  enough  when  visit^^^^d^he  would 
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occasionally  accompany  any  stray  caller  upon  him  to  the 
boundary  of  his  property,  and  then  return  to  his  voluntary 
prison.  Upon  the  occasion  of  the  burial  mentioned  above,  the 
old  gentleman  accompanied  the  mourners  as  long  as  the  proces- 
sion went  through  his  own  property,  and  then  he  turned  back 

to  the  hall.     Since  I  have  left  the  neighbourhood,  Mr. is 

dead ;  he  died  a  bachelor,  and,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  never 
left  the  bounds  of  his  property.  He  was  taken  thence  to  be 
laid  with  the  dust  of  his  forefathers  in  the  quiet  churchyard  of 
Trefeglwys." 
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OUR  "RED  DRAGONS"  AT  WESTMINSTER. 


By  a.  Pendragon, 


The  Welsh  members  are  eminently  a  gregarious  body,  like 
birds  of  a  certain  feather,  they  flock  together.  Party  diflferences 
or  distinctions  of  political  caste  may  keep  them  apart  in  the 
House,  but  for  social  purposes  they  are  wonderfully  national  in 
their  habits,  inclinations  and  tendencies.  Someone  remarked, 
after  the  general  election,  that  whereas  a  coach  was  required 
to  carry  the  Welsh  Tories  down  from  Westminster  at  the  time 
of  the  dissolution,  a  gig  proved  sufficient  to  bring  them  back. 
Certainly,  we  lost  several  friends,  familiar  faces,  and  in  their 
place  looked  upon  lineaments  altogether  new  and  strange. 

What  strikes  the  old  Parliamentary  hoMtuS  is  the  readiness 
with  which  the  modem  member — to  use  an  expression  of  the 
sea-side — ^feels  his  feet.  Time  was  when  the  "  maiden  speech  " 
was  the  preparation  of  years,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  a  life. 
Not  so  to-day.  The  modem  Badical  is  naturally  aggressive 
and  irrepressible.  He  is  not  troubled  with  too  much  modesty. 
He  is  not  sensibly  affected  by  the  responsibility  of  failure.  The 
product  of  the  local  caucus,  he  is  familiar  with  the  platform, 
and  has  grown  accustomed  to  the  art  of  "counting  sheep's 
heads"  complacently  as  he  utters  with  glib  unction  the 
sonorous  sentences  of  the  well-thumbed  manuscript.  I  have 
known  an  Irish  member  take  the  oath  and  Ids  seat  at 
five  o'clock,  give  notice  of  a  question  immediately  afterwards, 
and  make  his  "  maiden  speecn  "  before  the  dinner  hour.  Of 
course  the  hon.  gentleman  was  a  follower  of  Mr.  Pamell,  a 
disciple  of  the  doctrine  of  iaggression,  who  desfred  thus  early  to 
show  his  Celtic  constituents  that  he  had  made  his  voice  heard 
in  the  "  accursed "  halls  of  the  Saxon.  But  audacity  of  this 
kind  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Mr.  Pamell's  following.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Caine,  the  hon.  member  for  Scarborough,  stood  forward 
to  stop  our  sailors'  grog  before  he  had  been  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  single  session.  Mr.  John  Boberts,  the  member  for 
Flint,  justified  the  confidence  of  his  constituents  for  chic^  by 
actually  carrying  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Bill  in  the  very 
infancy  of  his  Parliamentary  career,  even  while  he  was  yet  in 
the  "pot-hooks  and  ladles"  of  political  studentship.  Then, 
again,  we  have  had  the  hon.  member  for  Carmarthen  entering 
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the  House  in  one  month  and  being  invited  to  Windsor,  to  rise 
Sir  John  Jones  Jenkins,  before  the  expiration  of  the  succeeding 
month.  But  the  latter,  as  a  phenomenal  departure  from  good 
old  Parliamentary  practice,  must  be  considered  rather  in  the 
light  of  an  accident  outside  of  ordinary  political  experience  at 
St.  Stephen's.  Still,  it  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  the  hon. 
knight  has  become  a  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons,  even 
before  he  has  succeeded  in  acquainting  himself  with  its  forms. 

There  can,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  disparity 
of  numbers  between  the  Welsh  Liberals  and  the  Welsh  Con- 
servatives in  this  House  is  very  gjreat.  But  on  this  point  we 
may  refer  incidentally  to  a  startling  remark  made  the  other 
night  by  Lord  Salisbury  while  addressing  a  meeting  of  Con- 
servatives at  the  East  End  of  London.  The  noble  marquess 
observed  that  it  was  extraordinary  what  a  small  number  of 
people  disturbed  the  balance  of  parties  in  1880.  If,  added  his 
lordship,  one  would  study  the  subject,  he  would  find  that  some 
two  thousand  people  turned  the  scale  in  Great  Britain.  The 
discovery  is  interesting,  and  might  be  improved  with  advantage 
by  some  of  our  own  statisticians.  We  should  then  see  how  many 
people  in  Wales  it  had  required  to  reduce  the  Welsh  Conserva- 
tives from  a  dragfal  to  a  gigfuL  Dismissing  this  pardonable 
party  jest  for  the  present,  we  are  nevertheless  compelled  frankly 
to  admit  that  the  Welsh  Conservative  member  is  somewhat  of  a 
rara  avis  in  the  present  House  of  Commons.  Yet,  though  the 
variety  is  limited,  it  is  not  sufficiently  limited  to  find  accom- 
modation in  a  ^g  with  convenience. 

What  the  DaUy  Telegraph  calls  the  sturdy  breezy  Liberalism 
of  the  Principality  groups  below  rather  than  above  the 
Ministerial  gangway.  That  this  may  be  understood  by  the 
reader  who  is  not  conversant  with  the  form  of  the  House  and 
the  distribution  of  parties,  a  word  or  two  of  explanation  may 
not  be  out  of  place  here.  The  House  of  Commons  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  perfect  square.  The  Speaker,  when  seated 
in  his  chsur, — that  gaudy  bauble,  the  mace,  glittering  upon 
the  table  at  his  feet — ^looks  towards  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
fiction  being  that  if  all  the  doors  intervening  between  the 
two  Chambers  of  the  Legislature  were  thrown  open,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  upon  the  woolsack,  and  the  Speaker  in  the 
chair,  would  be  face  to  face.  Some  time  since.  Lord  Denman, 
who  usually  sits  at  the  end  of  the  House  of  Lords 
nearest  the  throne,  and  therefore  remote  from  the  reporters' 
gallery  in  that  Chamber,  inaugurated  a  series  of  complaints 
of  the  inefficient  reports  given  of  their  lordships'  speeches  in 
the  public  prints  as  compared  with  those  given  of  speeches 
delivered  in  the  Lower  House.  It  has  always  been  shrewdly 
suspected — at  all  events  it  has  been  wickedly  asserted — that 
in   this    crusade    Lord    Denman,   whose    observations    were 
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usually  reduced  to  "a  line"  by  the  reporters,  was  animated 
almost  exclusively  by  consideration  for  his  own  eloquence.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  subject  was  taken  up  as  a  grievance  in 
which  many  other  noble  lords  shared.  It  was  therefore  pro- 
posed that  the  woolsack  should  be  brought  down  to  the  Bar, 
which  is  just  in  front  of  the  reporters'  galleiy.  But,  besides 
failing  to  meet  the  special  grievance,  since  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  is  not  that  of  Lord  Denman,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  under  such  an  arrangement  this  ffreat  functionary  would 
have  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  "  other  House,"  an  outrage 
which  the  other  House  would  assuredly  resent,  more  especially 
when  the  Speaker  and  members  thereof  were  summoned  to 
hear  the  gracious  message  read  or  for  other  purposes.  The 
indignity  of  standing  at  the  Bar  with  the  backs  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  the  other  Lords  Commissioners,  instead  of 
their  faces,  turned  thereto,  involved  consequences  of  so  terrible  a 
nature,  that  the  scheme  was  himiedly  abandoned.  The 
reporting  arrangements,  therefore,  remain  the  same,  and  we 
fear  the  venerable  peer  who  initiated  this  abortive  reform  is 
still  compelled  to  read  with  mortification  in  his  Tvmes,  that, 
^^  after  a  few  observations  from  Lord  Denman,"  the  subject 
dropped. 

To  return  to  the  other  House.  The  Ministerialists  sit  to 
the  right  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  the  Opposition  to  the 
left.  The  benches,  instead  of  running  the  entire  length  of 
the  House,  are  divided  in  the  centre,  by  what  is  in  reality  a 
slightly  raised  flight  of  low  stairs.  This  is  called  the  Gangway. 
The  division  near  the  Speaker  is  designated  by  the  terms 
respectively  of  the  "  Ministerial  benches  above  the  gangway," 
and  the  "Opposition  benches  above  the  gangway."  iSie 
divisions  which  are  remote  from  the  Speaker  and  bend  toward 
the  Bar,  are  designated  below  the  gangway.  The  Treasury 
bench  is  that  occupied  by  members  of  the  Government,  and 
is  the  front  bench  on  the  Ministerial  side  above  the  gangway. 
The  front  Opposition  bench  is  at  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
and  is  retained  by  the  members  of  the  late  administration. 
There  is  a  certain  significance  in  the  part  of  the  House  to 
which  a  member  betakes  himself.  The  occupants  of  the  benches 
above  the  gangway  are  usually  regarded  as  moderate  men,  who 
maybe  relied  upon  to  vote  straight  and  support  their  respective 
leaders.  This  legend  is  true  as  a  rule  of  the  Opposition,  but  it 
is  a  fiction  as  regards  the  Ministerial  "above  the  gangway" 
men.  Mr.  Heneage,  who  sits  behind  the  member  for  Cardiff, 
who  in  his  turn  keeps  the  back  of  the  Treasury  bench  warm, 
in  company  with  Sir  Hussey  Vivian  and  a  brace  of  City  of 
London  turtle-loving  aldermen,  has  on  several  occasions  led 
revolts  against  Caesar,  and  in  fact,  to  use  the  happy  illustration 
of  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor,  has  chosen  that  position  in  order  th^|e 
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like  Casca,  he  might  the  better  stab  the  Prime  Minister  in  the 
back.  Mr.  Norwood  is  another  Casca.  Mr.  Whitbread  has  also 
enacted  the  same  part,  while  Mr.  Baxter  and  Mr.  Groschen, 
Jonahs  of  the  Crovemment  of  1868-74,  would  not  object  to  see 
the  Cabinet  slip  in  the  official  blood  produced  by  a  Whig  revolt 
led  by  the  Arabi  Bey  of  (Jreat  Grimsby. 

Mr.  Gladstone  finds  some  of  his  firmest  supporters  below  the 
gangway,  though  this  part  of  the  House  is  usually  chosen  by 
members  who  desire  to  show  their  independence,  or  who,  like 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  owe  their  seats  in  Parliament  to  distinct 
pledges  given  for  the  attainment  of  definite  ends.  The  front 
benches  below  the  gangway  are,  however,  the  high  places  of  the 
Intransigeants,  the  advanced  men.  The  front  bench  below  the 
^ngway  on  the  Opposition  side  is  that  upon  which  the  Fourth 
Party,  or,  as  Mr.  H.  M.  Sullivan  once  designated  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill  and  his  friends,  the  li^ht  horsemen  of  the  Conservative 
Party,  bivouac.  Lord  Rindolph  Churchill  himself,  when  in  his 
place,  occupies  the  seat  at  the  top  of  the  bench  against  the  gang- 
way. Behind  the  Fourth  Party,  which  consists  of  its  leader, 
the  noble  lord  the  Member  for  Woodstock,  Sir  H.  D.  WolflF, 
Earl  Percy,  Mr.  A.  Balfour  (nephew  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury), 
Mr.  Gorst,  and  Mr.  Tom  Collins  (known  as  "  Count "  Collins, 
from  his  habit  during  the  Parliament  of  1868  of  worrying 
Ministers  with  motions  to  have  the  House  "  counted  out,")  are 
the  Pamellites,  who  have  chosen  this  part  of  the  House,  not 
because  they  are  in  alliance  with  the  party  led  by  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  but  because  they  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they 
are  in  opposition  to  every  English  Government,  whether  Liberal 
or  Tory.  Randolph  Churchill  has  for  his  vis  avis  Mr.  Dillwyn, 
who  occupies  the  seat  at  the  top  of  the  front  Ministerial  bench 
below  the  gangway.  But  the  Member  for  Swansea  leads  no 
party ;  he  is  rather  the  renmant  of  an  army,  which,  however, 
unlike  that  of  which  Dr.  Bryden  was  the  survivor,  did  not  suffer 
from  any  Thermopolae  worse  than  distribution  to  place  under 
the  Crown.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  for  many  years  occupied  the  seat 
adjoining  Mr.  Dillwyn ;  when  he  had  a  great  speech  to  make  he 
was  even  permitted  by  the  gracious  patriotism  of  the  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  to  occupy  that  coveted  comer  itself.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  sat  just  behind ;  and  here  also  were  to  be  found 
Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  Mr.  Fawcett  (he 
occupied  the  end  of  the  front  bench  nearest  the  Bar),  all  of 
whom  are  now  provided  for  under  Government.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
holds  portfolio  as  a  Cabinet  Minister,  a  post  to  which  he  was 
elevated  direct  from  the  rank  and  file,  without  having  ever 
graduated  through  the  lower  forms  of  the  administration,  and 
after  only  two  years  spent  in  the  House.  The  nearest  parallel 
to  this  remarkable  political  advance  is  the  premiership  of 
WiUiam  Pitt  at  twenty-two.  °'^' '^^^^^  ^  ^^^i^v^ 
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By  Mr.  Dillwyn's  seat  hangs  a  tale,  which,  although  twice 
told,  may  be  repeated  once  more.  For  many  years  it  was  held 
by  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  delivered  his  famous  scathing  attacks 
upon  his  own  party  from  this  prominent  part  of  the  House.  It 
made  no  difference  to  "  Tear  'em "  whether  his  party  was  in 
power  or  in  opposition.  His  attacks  were  always  the  same. 
The  old  Liberals  resented  this  persistent  occupation  of  the  most 
prominent  bench  of  the  Liberal  Party  from  which  to  direct 
attacks  upon  the  leaders  of  that  Party;  it  was  pointed  out 
that  if  Mr.  Roebuck  now  supported  the  Conservatives,  he  should 
cross  the  floor  of  the  House  and  sit  with  those  whose  policy  he 
espoused.  Mr.  Dillwyn  was  put  forward  to  "bell  the  cat.** 
Going  down  to  the  House  early  one  afternoon,  he  placed  his  name 
in  the  particular  seat  occupied  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  and  then  sat  down 
in  it.  "  Tear  'em,"  entering  the  Chamber  some  time  afterwards, 
walked  to  his  accustomed  seat,  expecting  the  Member  for 
Swansea  to  retire,  but  this  the  hon.  gentleman  did  not  do.  He 
simply  pointed  to  his  name  and  maintained  his  position.  Mr. 
Roebuck  grew  flurried  and  excited,  some  words  passed,  and  a 
Conservative  member  who,  in  common  with  his  party,  had  been 
acute  observers  of  the  little  drama,  rising  from  the  bench 
opposite  gave  his  seat  to  the  Member  for  Sheffield,  who,  choking 
with  rage,  and  hardly  conscious  of  his  action,  permitted  himself 
to  be  placed  amongst  the  Conservative  Party.  This,  to  the 
great  and  boisterous  merriment  of  the  entire  House,  which 
signified  its  emotion  after  the  usual  method,  namely,  in  a 
succession  of  loud  cheers  and  counter  cheers ! 

Mr.  Dillwyn  has  occupied  the  seat  with  creditable  indepen- 
dence, though  he  looks  somewhat  out  of  his  element,  left  a 
solitary  effigy  of  an  incident  which  curiously  illustrated  the 
democratic  loyalty  of  the  ancient  Radicals  to  the  traditional 
fidelity  of  this  particular  front  bench.  Mr.  Dillwyn  and  Mr- 
Peter  Rylands  are  now  the  sole  survivors  of  the  Dilke-Chamberlain 
group.  Their  friends  have  been  taken,  and  they  have  been 
left.  Mr.  Dillwyn  now  finds  Mr.  Labouchere  at  his  right  hand 
instead  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke ;  and  Mr.  Rylands  has  exchanged 
Mr.  Charles  Russell  for  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Mr.  Callan  sits  in 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Henry  Fawcett,  and  Mr.  Healy  in  that  of 
Mr.  Mundella. 

House  of  ComnonSy  June  latj  1882. 
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Bt  the  Rev.  F.  Wagstafp,  F,E.H.S.,  Author  or  "  Odd 
Hours  with  Odd  People,"  &c, 


III.— SOME  SINGULAE  COINCIDENCES. 

Of  dreams  that  have  been  strangely  verified  by  actual 
experience  there  are  numberless  instances  on  record,  indepen- 
dent of  those  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  One  of 
these,  related  at  considerable  length  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  has 
always  been  regarded  as  invested  with  peculiar  interest,  because 
of  the  historical  incident  with  which  it  is  associated.  On  the 
night  of  the  Ilth  of  May,  1812,  Mr.  Williams,  of  Scorrior  House, 
near  Bedruth,  Cornwall,  woke  his  wife,  and  in  great  agitation 
told  her  of  a  strange  dream  he  had  just  had.  It  seemed  to  him, 
he  said,  that  he  was  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  saw  a  man  shoot  with  a  pistol  a  gentleman,  who  was  said 
to  be  "  the  Chancellor."  His  wife  told  him  to  go  to  sleep  and 
not  to  trouble  himself  about  a  mere  dream.  As  soon  as  he 
could  he  composed  himself  to  slumber,  but  presently  awoke, 
saying  that  the  dream  had  been  repeated  a  second  time  in 
precisely  the  same  fashion.  Still  later  he  dreamed  the  same 
thing  a  third  time,  and  was  then  so  disturbed  by  the  vision 
that,  although  it  was  only  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  got 
up  and  dressed  himself.  Early  in  the  day  he  went  to  Falmouth, 
relating  his  dream  to  every  acquaintance  whom  he  met.  On 
the  following  day,  the  13th  of  May,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Tremarton 
Castle,  whose  wife  was  Mr.  Williams'  daughter,  went  to 
Scorrior  House,  and  of  course  was  told  the  circumstances  of  the 
dream.  Mr.  Tucker  said  if  the  person  who  was  shot  was 
supposed  to  be  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  was  strange  that  he 
should  be  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  would  Mr. 
Williams  describe  him?  Mr.  WiUiams  thereupon  gave  a 
minute  description  of  the  person  as  he  saw  him  in  his  dream, 
upon  which  Mr.  Tucker  said  that  it  was  exactly  like  Mr.  Perceval, 
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the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  Williams  thereupon 
said  he  had  never  seen  that  gentleman,  nor  had  he  ever  been 
in  the  House  of  Conmions  in  his  life.  At  this  moment  a  son  of 
Mr.  Williams  came  galloping  home  from  Truro,  where  the  news 
had  just  been  received  by  the  mail  from  London  that  the  man 
Bellingham  had  shot  Mr.  Perceval  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Conmions  on  the  evening  of  the  11th.  When  the  astonishment 
caused  by  this  intelligence  had  a  little  subsided,  Mr.  Williams 
described  very  minutely  the  appearance  and  dress  of  the  assassin, 
which  corresponded  with  the  description  afterwards  given  of 
Bellinghan ;  and  he  also,  about  six  weeks  afterwards,  on  visiting 
London,  recognised  the  scene  of  his  dream,  and  pointed  out  the 
exact  spot  where  the  fatal  shot  was  fired.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
story  told  with  great  circumstantiality.  The  incredulous  allege, 
with  a  great  show  of  reason,  that  the  story  has  lost  nothing  by 
telling,  and  that  it  arose  from  the  simple  and  by  no  means 
unusual  fe^t  that  the  gentleman  mentioned  happened  to  dream 
two  or  three  times  in  succession  of  a  murder,  and  that  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  hearing  of  Mr.  Perceval's  death,  he  and 
his  friends  were  struck  with  the  coincidence.  Hence  the  dream 
would  be  talked  about  somewhat  freely,  and  in  after  years  would 
be  so  related  as  to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  actual  occurrence 
had  been  witnessed  in  his  sleep  by  the  Cornish  gentleman. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  also  relates  other  cases,  more  or  less 
authenticated.  A  Scotch  clergyman,  who  lived  near  Edinburgh, 
was  one  night  on  a  visit  to  that  city,  and  slept  there.  He 
dreamed  that  he  saw  a  fire,  and  one  of  his  children  in  the  midst 
of  it.  On  awaking,  he  instantly  got  up  and  hurried  home  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  to  find  his  house  in  flames,  and  just  in 
time  to  rescue  one  of  his  children  who,  in  the  alarm,  had  been 
left  in  danger.  Two  sisters  had  for  some  time  been  attendii^ 
upon  a  sick  brother,  and  one  of  them  had  borrowed  a  watch 
from  a  friend  while  her  own  was  being  repaired.  The  sisters 
were  sleeping  together  in  a  room  communicating  with  that  of 
their  brother,  when  one  of  them  woke  in  a  state  of  ^eat 
agitation,  and  roused  the  other  to  say  she  had  had  a  frightful 
dream.  "  I  dreamed,"  she  said, "  that  Mary's  watch  had  stopped, 
and  when  I  told  you  of  it  you  said,  *  Much  worse  than  that  has 
happened,  for  Tom's  breath  has  stopped  too.'"  The  watch, 
however,  was  found  to  be  going  correctly,  and  the  brother  was 
sleeping  quietly.  The  dream  was  repeated  on  the  following 
night,  but  the  brother's  condition  appeared  to  give  no  reason 
for  alarm.  On  the  following  day,  however,  having  occasion  to 
consult  the  watch,  one  of  the  sisters  opened  her  writing  desk 
where  she  had  placed  it,  and  found  that  it  had  stopped. 
Remembering  her  dream,  she  nished  to  her  brother's  room,  and 
discovered  that  he  had  just  expired. 

President  Lincoln  seems  to  have  had  a  strange  dream  the 
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night  before  he  was  shot^  though  the  full  details  have  never 
been  related.  The  story  is  thus  told  by  Charles  Dickens  in  a 
letter  to  his  Mend  Forster,  as  he  received  it  from  Mr.  Stanton 
himself : — "  On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  the  President 
was  shot,  there  was  a  cabinet  council,  at  which  he  presided. 
Mr.  Stanton,  being  at  the  time  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Northern  troops  that  were  concentrated  about  here,  arrived 
rather  late.  Indeed  they  were  waiting  for  him,  and  on  his 
entering  the  room  the  President  broke  off  something  he  was 
saying,  and  remarked,  ^  Let  us  proceed  to  business,  gentlemen.' 
Mr.  Stanton  then  noticed  with  surprise  that  the  President  sat 
with  an  air  of  dignity  in  his  chair,  instead  of  lolling  about  in 
the  most  ungainly  attitude,  as  his  invariable  custom  was ;  and 
that  instead  of  telling  irrelevant  and  questionable  stories,  he 
was  grave,  and  calm,  and  quite  a  different  man.  Mr.  Stanton, 
on  leaving  the  Council  with  the  Attomey-Greneral,  said  to  him, 
^  That  is  the  most  satisfiEictory  cabinet  meeting  I  have  attended 
for  many  a  long  day.  What  an  extraordinary  change  in  Mr. 
Lincoln ! '  The  Attomey-Greneral  replied,  *  We  all  saw  it  before 
you  came  in.  While  we  were  waiting  for  you  he  said,  with  his 
chin  down  on  his  breast, '  Grentlemen,  something  very  extraor- 
dinary is  going  to  happen,  and  that  very  soon.'  To  which  the 
Attorney-G-eneral  had  observed, '  Something  good.  Sir,  I  hope;' 
when  the  President  answered  very  gravely, '  I  don't  know, — I 
don't  know.  But  it  will  happen,  and  shortly,  too.'  As  they 
were  all  impressed  by  his  manner,  the  Attorney-General  took 
him  up  again.  *  Have  you  received  any  information.  Sir,  not 
yet  disclosed  to  us  ? '  *  No,'  answered  the  President,  *  but  I 
have  had  a  dream.  And  I  have  now  had  the  same  dream  three 
times.  Once  on  the  night  preceding  the  Battle  of  Bull  Bun. 
Once  on  the  night  preceding  such  another '  (naming  a  battle 
also  not  favourable  to  the  North).  His  chin  sank  on  his  breast 
again,  and  he  sat  reflecting.  *  Might  one  ask  the  nature  of  the 
dream.  Sir?'  said  the  Attorney-General.  *Well,'  replied  the 
President,  without  lifting  his  head,  or  changing  his  attitude,  *  I 
am  on  a  great  broad  rolling  river,  and  I  drift — ^and  I  drift—- — 
But  this  is  not  business,'— suddenly  raising  his  {ieu;e,and  looking 
round  the  table  as  Mr.  Stanton  entered — *  let  us  proceed  to 
business,  gentlemen.'  Mr.  Stanton  and  the  Attorney-General 
said,  as  they  walked  on  together,  it  would  be  curious  to  notice 
whether  anything  ensued  on  this,  and  they  agreed  to  notice* 
He  was  shot  that  night." 

Another  incident  singularly  associates  a  warning  dream  with 
a  terrible  reality.  About  fifty  years  ago,  there  stood  on  the 
Pentland  Firth,  on  the  North  of  Scotland,  a  little  Inn,  where 
passengers  designing  to  cross  to  the  Orkneys  usually  stopped 

the  night.     One  winter 'evening  a  gentleman,  Mr.  T ,  the 

owner  of  a  large  estate  on  the  chief  of  the  Orkney  Islands, 
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arrived  there  on  his  way  to  visit  his  property.  The  night 
was  blustering  and  stormy,  for  it  was  winter,  bat  the  traveller 
spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  the  landlord,  who  had  been  an 
old  Mend  of  his  father,  and  who  was  proud  of  entertaining 
"  the  young  laird."    As  the  packet  boat  was  to  sail  early,  Mr- 

T retired  to  rest  in  good  time,  lulled  into  a  sound  sleep 

by  the  noise  of  the  wind  and  the  roar  of  the  tide.  Towards 
morning  he  dreamed  that  he  was  in  the  ancient  banqueting 
hall  of  his  house  on  the  Island — the  one  he  was  about  to  visit 
— sitting  at  the  head  of  a  very  long  table.  The  hall,  which  waa 
in  reality  only  a  romantic  old  ruin,  appeared  in  his  dream  to  be 
hung  with  tapestry  and  blazing  with  a  hundred  lights.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  those  who  sat  along  both  sides  of  the  table 
were  his  long  since  dead  and  gone  ancestors,  whom  he  recognised 
from  their  portraits  in  the  picture  gallery.  Next  to  him  sat 
his  father,  who  had  been  deiui  about  a  year,  and  at  the  fEirther 
end  a  fgdr-haired  man,  in  a  dress  of  skins,  who  was  a  Norse 
chieftain,  the  founder  of  the  family.  He  thought  that  he  sat 
for  some  time  as  if  spell-bound,  while  the  spectres  murmured 
together  in  low,  hollow  tones.  At  length  they  all  rose,  and  one  by 
one  slowly  lefb  the  hall;  each  one,  pausing  at  the  door  to  raise  his 

hand  in  a  warning  attitude,  and  fixing  his  eye  on  Mr.  T ^ 

said,  in  a  deep  voice,  "  Beware ! "  At  that  moment  he  was 
awakened  by  the  landlord  knocking  at  his  door  and  calling  out, 
"  The  packet  starts  in  twenty  minutes,  Sir."  He  sprang  out  of 
bed  and  hastily  dressed  himself;  but  his  Scotch  superstition  led 
him  to  resolve  to  postpone  his  journey.     That  very  day  the 

Orkney  packet  was  lost  with  every  man  on  board,  and  Mr.  T 

and  his  wife,  and  little  ones,  always  contended  that  his  life  had 
been  saved  by  the  dream. 

(To  be  cfmtmued). 
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"The  Fixed  Period,''  by  Anthony  Trollope,  (W.  Blackwood 
and  Sons,)  is  an  amusing  satire  on  the  folly  of  being  too 
tbeorectical.  In  tbeoiy  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  evils 
attendant  on  old  age  are  so  grievous  as  to  make  it  the  height  of 
benevolence  to  save  any  one  from  suffering  from  them  ;  conse- 
quently Mr.  Neverbend,  president  of  the  imaginary  island  of 
Britannula,  has  procured  the  passing  of  a  law  which  rules  that 
all  people  shall  be  painlessly  put  to  death  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
eight,  after  a  year  of  previous  retirement  spent  in  a  sort  of 
college  built  expressly  for  them,  and  wherein  they  are  to  be 
deposited  solemnly  at  sixty-seven.  But  however  satisfiwtory 
this  may  seem  in  theory  before  anyone  has  yet  attained  the 
doomed  age,  it  becomes  a  very  different  matter  when  the  time 
comes  for  the  stem  law  to  be  carried  into  effect.  The  first 
victim  should  be  Mr.  Crasweller,  a  man  hale  and  hearty, 
thoroughly  enjoying  life,  and  competent  to  manage  his  a&irs, 
who  extremely  dislikes  the  idea  of  being  prematurely  called 
upon  to  quit  the  world.  Having  formerly  been  a  supporter  of 
the  "  Fixed  Period,"  however,  he  will  not  resist  the  law  he  had 
helped  to  pass,  and  consents — though  with  the  utmost  reluctance 
— to  be  deposited  in  the  college.  But  his  charming  daughter, 
Eva,  is  by  no  means  to  be  reconciled  to  this,  and  the  people 
who  had  previously  approved  of  the  measure  are  far  less  sure  of 
its  wisdom  now  that  their  own  time  is  drawing  near,  and  so 
altogether  a  commotion  is  made ;  the  parent  country  (England^ 
is  appealed  to,  and  responds  by  sending  out  a  man-of-war  with 
a  250-ton  steam-swiveller  gun,  which  arrives  just  in  time  to 
avert  the  impending  catastrophe,  greatly  to  the  disgust  of  the 
poor  president,  who  sees  the  collapse  of  the  measure  which  has 
been  the  crowning  joy  of  his  existence,  and  the  sudden  over- 
throw by  brute  force  of  his  well-meant  efforts  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  If  he  is  theoretical,  his  wife  is  eminently  practical ; 
she  is  a  woman  with  plenty  of  common  sense  and  domestic 
virtues,  letting  alone  public  business  usually  as  no  concern  of 
hers,  though  a  harmless  amusement  for  men  like  her  husband, 
but  occasionally  treating  him  to  a  curtain  lecture  when  she 
considers  he  is  getting  really  too  absurd.     She  embodies  the 
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sort"  of  good-humoured  contempt  which  practice  is  apt  to  feel 
for  theory,  when,  without  attempting  to  reply  to  the  fine  argu- 
ments he  advances  on  behalf  of  his  pet  scheme,  she  simply  says : 
"  Do  have  done  with  your  Fixed  Period  and  nonsense ;  it's  all 
very  well  for  the  Assembly,  but  when  you  come  to  killing  poor 
Mr.  Crasweller  in  real  life  it  is  quite  out  of  the  question."  The 
distinction  existing  in  her  mind  between  what  would  do  well 
enough  for  the  Assembly  and  what  would  suit  real  life  is 
delightfully  satirical.  The  story  is  slight,  and  contains  some 
love-making,  and  a  cricket  mat^li  on  a  gigantic  scale,  to  give  it 
life  and  variety.  Being  supposed  to  take  place  about  the  end 
of  next  century,  it  introduces  several  wonderful  improvements 
as  what  every-day  life  may  expect  to  enjoy  by  that  time,  such 
as  steam  bowling,  steam  tricycles,  spy-glasses  of  extraordinary 
power,  hair  telephones,  reporting  telephones,  with  apparatus 
that  cause  words  to  be  composed  by  machinery  as  they  fall  from 
the  speaker's  lips,  Ac,  &c.  Happy  thought !  If  Ireland  could 
be  brought  to  see  the  advantage  of  the  Fixed  Period,  and  of 
fixing  the  time  of  departure  at  a  very  early  age,  might  not 
England  then  contemplate  Home  Bule  with  considerably  more 
favour  than  she  does  at  present  ? 

"  Three  in  Norway,"  by  Two  of  Them  (Longmans  it  Co.)j 
relates  how  three  young  men  (who  adopt  the  name  of  the 
Skipper,  Esau,  and  John,)  spent  a  couple  of  months  in  the 
Jotunfjeld  in  Norway  "in  search  of  trout,  reindeer,  and  the 
picturesque."  Provided  with  tents,  a  couple  of  Canadian 
canoes,  and  stores  of  various  kinds,  they  went  where  wheels 
could  not  penetrate,  and  where  the  small  ponies  of  the  country 
and  shanks'  mare  were  the  only  means  of  land  locomotion. 
Nothing  heroic  or  remarkable  occurred  to  them,  but  they  passed 
the  time  with  much  satisfaction — fishing,  shooting,  sketching, 
making  small  jokes,  smoking,  cooking,  bathing,  ^^  roughing  it," 
and  providing  for  the  wants  of  camping-out  life.  They  describe 
their  experiences  simply,  naturally,  graphically,  and  pleasantly ; 
though  giving  more  prominence  to  indiflFerent  verses  and  puns, 
and  to  the  matters  of  eating,  drinking,  and  digestion,  than 
those  subjects  will  be  thought  worthy  of  by  the -general  public, 
who  cannot  be  expected  to  be  very  keenly  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  skipper's  liver  is  apt  to  be  troublesome ;  that  Esau  "  is 
one  of  those  people  who  never  indigest  anything,"  and  that  John 
is  liable  to  nightmare  after  a  supper  of  new  bread.  They  had 
evidently  saturated  themselves  with  a  study  of  Mark  Twain, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  they  frequently  indulge  in  a 
whimsical  style  of  writing  something  similar  to  his  ;  this  is 
amusing  sometimes,  but  not  always — limitations  of  another 

? arson's  humour  are  very  apt  to  fiJi  flat  and  be  unsuccessful, 
erhaps  the  chief  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  remarkably 
fidthful  picture  it  gives  of  three  of  our  fellow  countrymen. 
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endowed  with  brains  and  stupidity  in  abont  the  average  pro- 
portions, enjoying  themselves  thoroughly  in  a  most  innocent 
and  healthy  fasluon,  instead  of  passing  their  time  in  that 
"  perpetual  state  of  toadjring  and  being  toadied,"  which  one  of 
them  mentions  as  being  his  normal  condition  in  England. 

To  anyone  wanting  a  clever,  firesh,  remarkable  novel,  very 
interesting,  and  decidedly  above  the  common  run,  I  would 
recommend  "Beggar  my  Neighbour,"  by  E.  D.  Gerard  (W. 
Blcuckwood  &  Sons).  There  is  nothing  hackneyed  or  conven- 
tional about  it  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  charm  of 
originalityjis  yet  further  enhanced  by  the  unusual  nationality 
of  the  story,  which  is  Polish ;  consequently  its  local  colouring 
is  unfjELmiliar,  and  the  reader  is  introduced  to  people,  scenes, 
characteristics,  and  manners  and  customs  that  are  quite  new  to 
him.  Amongst  these  last,  one  that  struck  me  as  especially  singu- 
lar is  that  in*  the  course  of  a  Polish  wedding  the  priest  asks  the 
bride, "  Have  you  ever  given  your  fidth  to  another  man  ?  "  which 
certainly  seems  a  very  awkward  question  to  expect  every  poor 
bride  to  answer  truthfully  on  so  public  an  occasion!  The 
characters  are  very  well  drawn ;  a  peui^icularly  striking  one  is 
that  of  Aitzig,  a  horrid  old  Jew  in  whom  villainy  and  religious 
belief  are  strangely  combined.  I  extract  the  brief,  wild  picture 
of  his  funeral  with  which  the  book  concludes,  as  an  example  of 
E.  D.  Gerard's  power  for  forcible,  vivid  description  in  few  words. 
"  Straight  into  his  face  was  the  snow-drift  flying,  and  all  around 
him  the  silent  trees  took  voice.  Like  the  wild  long  notes  of  a 
dirge,  the  wind  swept  towards  him ;  and  with  it  came  other 
sounds,  as  weird,  and  scarcely  more  human.  Dimly  at  first, 
then  more  and  more  clearly,  could  Kazimir  distinguish  a 
mass  of  dark  figures  flying  towards  him  through  the 
snow-drift,— -carried  along,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  breath  of 
the  blast  alone;  for,  fast  as  they  flew,  the  wind  flew  faster; 
and,  seizing  upon  their  long  black  garments,  the  scarfs 
around  their  necks,  their  floating  beards,  and  even  their 
snaky  curls — it  blew  all  out  straight  before  them,  tearing  them 
all  one  way.  Running  as  wildly  as  though  the  evil  one  himself 
were  at  their  l»el8,  bating  their  breasts  and  uttering  unearthly 
howls,  did  they  fly  towards  Kazimir.  And  in  their  midst  they 
bore  an  open  bier,  and  upon  it,  scarcely  covered,  a  human  form 
was  to  be  defined.  A  withered  hand,  half  buried  in  the  silver- 
worked  folds  of  the  TaleSy  for  a  moment  met  Kazimir's  eye. 
Like  a  picture  in  a  nightmare — like  the  mere  phantasmagoria 
of  a  fevered  brain  -  like  a  troop  of  spirits  bom  of  the  driving 
snowj^and  the  doleful  wind — ^they  passed  him.  And  as  they 
sped  along,  their  shrieks  and  their  groans  carried  off  before 
them,  the  burden  of  their  lament  ran  somewhat  like  this : — 
*  Wai!  Wai!  Wail  Let  ua  weep  and  rend  our  garments ;  for 
there  is  mournmg  in  the  house  of  Israel^'  Ac^igtS^  ^Gerard  is, 
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I  believe,  the  nom  de  plvme  of  two  ladies  writing  in  partnership. 
The  book's  title  conveys  their  theory  of  the  world  as  a  place 
wherein  almost  everyone  is  continually  engaged  in  seeking  to 
appropriate  the  goods  of  someone  else.  Unpleasantly  cynical 
as  that  view  of  life  may  be,  it  is  yet,  perhaps,  not  wholly 
without  foundation  ;  but  at  all  events,  it  is  consolatory  to  think 
that  there  are  but  very  few  people  whose  zeal  to  take  tricks 
and  beggar  their  neighbours  would  drive  them  to  the  lengths 
gone  to  by  the  young  gentleman  who  plays  the  part  of  knave 
in  this  excellent  novel. 

E.  A.  DiLLWYN. 
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"IN  SEARCH  OF  THAT  WHICH  WAS  LOST." 


I,  Cadwalader  Griffiths,  have  been  in  search  of  the  Welsh 
Itinguage.  I  was  brooding  the  other  day  over  the  old  copy  I 
have  of  the  History  of  Wales  by  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan.  I  had 
been  reading  all  about  my  ancestors,  how  they  had  been  driven 
into  the  mountain  fastnesses  by  the  Saxon ;  how  they  had 
struggled  against  every  invading  wave,  preserving  until 
Edward's  time  their  independence  and  their  language,  until, 
finally,  they  had  become  a  part  of  the  great  English  nation. 
I  had  read  all  this.  I  was  familiar,  too,  with  the  often  reiterated 
statement  that  the  perfect  Welsh  language  would  live  for  ever, 
no  matter  how  slender  became  the  race  who  called  it  their 
mother  tongue.  Yet,  somehow  or  other,  a  strange  notion  had 
come  to  my  mind  that  the  dear  old  language,  so  deep  and 
guttural  with  the  men,  so  flowing  and  snrill  with  the  old 
women  when  they  quarrelled  on  county  court  days,  was 
degenerated,  nay,  in  some  places  was  gone ! 

One  day  I  travelled  from  my  mountain  solitude  to  Cardiff.  I 
went  to  the  largest  hotel  in  the  place,  the  Royal,  and  in  my 
best  Welsh  asked  for  a  glass  of  good  beer.  There  was  a  smart 
young  lady  at  the  bar,  and  she  laughed  at  me,  as  much  as  if  I 
had  spoken  in  heathen  Chinee.  I  went  into  the  billiard-room, 
where  young  men  sat  with  gloves  on,  and  cigars  in  their  mouths. 
It  was  all  English.  Into  shops,  the  same  thing.  It  was  like 
being  at  Bath,  or  Warwick.  "  Do  none  of  you  speak  Welsh  ?" 
I  asked  irritubly.  "  Welsh  !"  exclaimed  one,  "  No,  you  never 
hear  it  except  on  Saturdays,''  and  the  speaker  looked  down  at 
my  boots,  and  looked  up  at  my  mountain  top-coat,  and  tall  hat. 
"  Good  heavens,"  I  exclaimed  to  myself,  "  and  shall  I  come  to 
this,  to  giving  up  top-coats,  looking  slim,  wearing  thin  boots, 
and  talkmg  English  ?  My  ancestors  forbid !"  "  0 !"  said  another, 
.  "you  can  hear  lots  of  Welsh  yet  by  going  into  some  places, 
but  the  nearer  you  get  to  England  the  less  you  hear,  and  at 
Abergavenny  it  has  died  out."  "  Died  out,"  I  screamed,  *^  in 
Abergavenny  1 — that  I  wont  believe.  You  are  a  mixed  up  family 
in  Cardiff:  Germans,  French,  Italians,  Greeks :  no  wonder  that 
Welsh  ceases  to  be  spoken ;  but  Abergavenny — the  home  of  Lady 
Llanover,  the  scene  of  Camhuanawc's  labours — nev^'bo^hy 
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I  had  written  the  other  day  to  Lady  Llanover,  in  English, 
thinking  that  as  it  was  the  language  of  the  Court  she  might 
prefer  it,  and  in  reply  had  a  good  honest  Welsh  letter.  It  did  my 
heart  good,  and  I  heard,  too,  that  Welsh  was  insisted  upon  in 
the  hall,  and  Welsh  dress  the  rule.  No,  Abergavenny  was  all 
right.  I  would  go  there  and  hear  it  in  its  flowing  measure, 
would  be  delighted  again  with  harps,  and  fraternise  amongst  the 
Joneses  and  the  Williamses.  I  would  go  in  search  of  that  which 
was  lost.  The  London  and  North  Western  line  seems  a  good 
one ;  but  guards,  porters,  everyone  had  an  English  twang  about 
them.  The  way  tbey  murdered  the  old  Welsh  names  of  places 
was  awful;  fancy  "Gilfack,"  imagine  ''Brine  more."  Sonorous 
old  "  Aber  "  they  left  out  altogether,  and  only  gave  "  Gavenny.** 
I  was  in  Abergavenny  at  last,  and  first  impressions  were  not 
good.  The  young  man  at  the  bookstall  laughed  at  me  when  I 
asked  if  he  sold  the  Welsh  books.  The  only  familiar  thing  he 
had  was  the  Red  Dragon.  His  collection  was  made  up  of  all 
the  latest  novels,  Saxon  and  Saxon  rule  actually  domineering 
over  intellect,  and  governing  the  expression  of  thought ! 

I  went  into  the  town.  I  am .  a  student  of  names,  and  saw 
Norman  and  Saxon  surnames  in  abundance  over  jewellers'  shops, 
and  butchers',  bakers',  and  fishmongers'.  Now  and  then  I  met 
with  a  genuine  Welsh  name,  but,  bless  you,  the  fellow  had 
forgotten  his  mother's  tongue.  The  boys  played  in  English, 
men  swore  in  English,  bargained  in  English,  women  gossipped 
in  English.  "  Any  Welsh  chapel  here  ?"  I  said  to  a  flat-faced 
man,  who  grinned  and  said,  "  He'd  be  blest  if  he  knowed,  he  had 
never  heer'd  o'  wun."  I  slept  in  Abergavenny  that  night. 
There  was  a  clock  that  struck  quarters— another  English 
innovation.  The  old  Welsh  clocks  never  did  such  things  to  keep 
men  awake  half  the  night  as  the  clocks  do  now,  making  people 
thinner  and  whiter  in  the  face.  Then  from  the  boots  to  the 
landlady  it  was  all  English,  The  spooning  at  the  bar  was  in 
English — another  English  innovation  that  came  in  with  gloves, 
billiards,  and  cigars,  English  institutions,  modes,  customs,  were 
everywhere.  I  visited  the  old  Castle.  Here,  at  all  events,  would 
be  a  relic  of  the  past,  reminding  one  of  times  when  my  stout 
ancestors  kept  the  Normans  in  tear  and  trembling:  ruin  hoar; 
harps ;  Druids ;  ancestors  with  billhooks — dark  haired,  red 
haired,  reserved  in  manner,  beggars  to  fight.  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
The  place  was  done  up  like  a  show.  Fancy  woodwork,  geraniums, 
announcement  of  a  gala  day,  fetes,  fireworks  !  I  confess  they 
have  made  the  old  place  a  capital  resort  for  parties,  but  I  would  " 
as  soon  see  a  Druid  tiun  into  a  circus  clown,  or  a  bard  try  his 
hand  at  legerdemain. 

I  leave  the  Castle,  I  saunter  apart,  I  eat  fanciful  dishes,  I 
drink  fanciful  drinks,  I  smoke  fanciful  smokes — ^yes,  all  English. 
The  Saxon,  I  mutter,  communing  mentally  with  Caradoc,  of 
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Llancarvan,  has  come  wave-like  in  amongst  the  mountains,  and 
those  he  could  not  subdue  by  the  sword  he  has  overwhelmed 
with  his  tongue.  Ha !  I  meet  a  kindred  soul  who  knows  my 
yearnings,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  place.  "  The  Welsh  are 
gone,"  he  said.  "  Welsh  is  no  longer  spoken  in  church,  chapel, 
or  trade,  only  at  dear  old  Llanover ;  but  I  can  take  you  to  the 
last  old  Welshwoman,  the  last  speaking  Welshwoman  in 
Abergavenny."  I  was  delighted.  In  the  gloom  of  evening  we 
stood  by  a  little  house  in  a  quiet  street;  a  knock;  an  old 
man  with  a  candle  comes,  shading  the  light  with  his  hand. 
"  Does  Peggy  live  here  ?"  says  my  guide.  "  She  does."  We 
enter,  and  there  by  the  fireside  sits  Peggy.  Very  old  she 
seems.  Her  teeth  are  gone,  but  the  tongue  is  there,  and  how 
rapidly  and  musically  it  goes  when  we  greet  her!  how  her 
eyes  sparkle,  how  sprightly  she  speaks  of  the  past,  how  sarcas- 
tically condemns  the  present ! 

Peggy's  youth  and  her  womanhood  and  her  age  had  been 
spent  in  Abergavenny.  She  had  known  the  time  when  it  was 
the  rule  to  speak  Welsh,  to  pray  in  Welsh,  to  worship  in  Welsh, 
to  deal  in  Welsh,  to  gossip  in  Welsh,  and  English  was  rarely 
heard. 

"But  it  is  aU  pride,"  said  Peggy,  "now."  This  was  her 
philosophic  comment.  It  came  in  Kke  a  refrain  when  she 
spoke  of  old  times  changing  into  new,  old  customs  passing 
away,  and  being  altered — "  all  pride."  And  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  truth  in  the  lament.  The  old  woollen  dresses,  the 
knitted  stockings,  the  tall  hats,  the  stout  serviceable  boots. 
Ay,  Peggy!  muslin,  and  silk,  and  red  hose,  or  striped  like  a 
zebra,  and  kid  boots,  and  the  expressionless,  emotionless  English 
tongue — all  pride  ! 

I  wished  Peggy  farewell,  not  "good  evening,"  and  hastened 
away  more  disgusted  than  ever.  In  the  morning  the  goats  in 
the  field  were  turned  into  sheep.  I  never  saw  a  solitary  harper, 
and  to  my  intense  annoyance  I  was  told  at  Abergavenny  that 
they  are  changing  the  names  of  the  farms  into  English.  Fancy 
Hill  House,  White  Housed  Big  Meadow,  Flat  Meadow,  instead 
of  the  dear  old  names  I 

Sorrowfully, 

Cadwalader  GrifItths. 
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STEAY  LEAVES   FROM  THE  NOTE  BOOK  OF  AN 
ANTlQUiRY. 


THE  ABORIGINAL  DOG  OF  BRITAIN. 


"  What  kind  of  dog  was  the  Aboriginal  Dog  of  Britain,  the 
old  Welsh  dog,  so  to  speak  ?"  This  was  the  question  propounded 
to  me  by  the  editor  of  a  leading  Welsh  newspaper  the  other 
day.  Here  are  my  antiquarian  gleanings  in  answer  thereto. 
The  bull-dog,  the  terrier,  the  mastiff,  and  the  slow  hound  are  all 
thought  by  some  to  be  aboriginal  to  the  Isle  of  Britain.  But 
the  description  of  the  dogs  of  India  which  Quintus  Cm-tius 
furnishes  applies  so  unmistakably  to  the  first  that  possibly  this 
dog,  which  in  the  mind  of  our  continental  neighbom's  is 
associated  with  Englishmen,  cannot  justly  be  claimed  as  an 
Ancient  Briton.  Strabo  describes  the  British  dog  as  best 
adapted  for  hunting,  and  the  skeleton  of  a  small  dog,  accom- 
panied with  deer's  horns  and  arrow  heads  of  flint,  has  been 
found  in  a  British  barrow  or  grave.  Badgers  used  to  abound  in 
Wales,  and  in  their  destruction  dogs  were  used,  most  likely  of 
the  terrier  species.  Tliis  could  not  be  the  class  of  dog 
referred  to  by  the  Romans,  who  regarded  the  dogs  of  Brittany 
and  Gaul  as  the  most  xigorous,  those  of  Belgium  as  the  swiftest, 
the  Cretan  as  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  Molossian  as  the  most 
hardy.  The  Maltese  shock  was  the  favourite  lap  dog  both  of 
Greek  and  Roman  ladies.  Seeing  a  Rhondda  collier  nursing  a 
bull  pup  reminds  me  that  in  classic  days  men  had 
their  lap  dogs.  Note  Martial's  epigram  upon  Issa,  from 
which  it  appears  that  occasionally  these  dogs  shared 
the  beds  of  their  admirers.  With  the  old  British  hunts- 
man the  rough  greyhound  was  the  favourite.  This  is 
amusingly  shown  by  some  of  our  Welsh  historical  painters,  who 
represent  Gelehrt  as  a  rough  greyhound.  I  say  amusingly, 
because  the  pretty  legend  of  Beddgelehii  cannot  be  regarded  as 
anything  but  a  myth.  It  was  a  picture  handed  down  by  the 
troubadomr,  and  brought  originally  from  India,  where  the  same 
legend  existed,  with  this  difference— that  a  snake  played  the 
part  of  a  dog.     This  reminds  me  that   in   addition  to  dogs, 
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Boman  ladies  had  tame  snakes,  which  in  Summer  used  to  crawl 
over  the  shoulders  of  their  admirers  in  order  to  cool  them !  The 
greyhound  was  the  favourite  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  these 
dogs  were  adepts  in  boar  hunting.  In  the  East  dogs  were  not 
held  in  high  repute.  It  is  related  of  Alexander  that  he  im- 
prisoned a  dog  with  Callisthenes,  the  philosopher,  as  the 
grossest  insult  he  could  give.  From  the  East  we  derive  many 
of  our  traditions ;  query,  is  that  one  of  them  which  describes  a 
rilined  man  as  gone  to  the  dogs  ?  The  harrier  came  in  with 
the  Romans,  who  hunted  freely.  Prior  to  their  coming  the 
Briton,  who  used  the  hare  for  divination,  treated  it  with 
respect,  and  never  ate  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Romans 
included  them  in  their  menu  from  a  superstition,  founded  upon 
the  word  lepus,  that  a  person  would  become  handsome  by  eating 
them.  Horace  liked  the  shoulder  of  a  hare  best.  Hashing  the 
hare  and  jugfiping  is  of  modem  times.  This  is  in  singular 
contrast  to  the  old  custom.  From  the  Romans  down  to 
the  Middle  Ages  large  joints  were  the  exception,  mince  the  rule. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  our  ancestors  in  the  old  days  had 
huge  joints  on  their  tables.  The  roast  beef  of  Old  England  has 
become  associated  in  the  mind  of  men  with  very  early  days  in 
British  history ;  but  we  must  not  go  later  back  than  the  Fifteenth 
and  Sixteenth  Centuries  for  huge  joints.  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  the  earliest  when  beef  and  beer 
formed  an  ordinary  breakfast. 

I  have  mentioned  the  favourite  dog  of  the  Roman  matron,  but 
we  may  be  certain  that  a  hardier  and  more  savage  kind  was  the 
favourite  of  the  Roman,  otherwise  "  Gave  Canem^^  would  lose  its 
significance.  Spaniels  figure  in  the  Aliddle  Ages.  One  is  pic- 
tured in  Maillot's  costumes  with  trappings  of  Court,  armour. 
They  are  often  sculptured  in  effigy  at  the  feet  of  knight  and 
dame.  Fenton  gives  a  sketch  of  an  animal  at  the  feet  of  a  prie»t 
in  a  Pembrokeshire  Church  uncommonly  like  a  pig.  Query,  has 
this  any  bearing  on  the  old  term  of  Pembrokeshire  pigs,  applied 
ironically  to  those  most  industrious,  cleanly,  and  intelligent 
descendants  of  the  Flemings  ?  The  sheep  dog  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient.  By  the  Egyptians  it  was  consecrated  to  Mercury,  as 
being  the  protector  of  shepherds,  and  most  unquestionably  this 
type  of  dog  is  also  one  of  the  most  valuable.  Without  them  the 
Welsh  farmer  would  lead  a  sorry  life.  Their  sagacity,  speed,  and 
affection  are  wonderful.  Between  thera  and  their  masters  there 
is  not  only  sympathy,  but  thorough  imderstanding,  as  witness 
the  quickness  with  which  the  strange  and  seemingly  barbarous 
language  of  the  shepherd  is  carried  out  to  the  letter.  Of  late 
years  the  dog  has  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute  from 
the  fatal  character  of  the  mania  it  communicates  with  its  bite  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  friend  and  companion  of  man 
fronj  earliest  times  will  repov^r   its  reputation.  ^Q^hf^poe^ 
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believed  that  after  death,  ^'  admitted  to  an  equal  sky,  the  faithful 
dog  shall  bear  him  company,"  and  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  saw  no 
reason  why  the  dog  should  not  have  a  future  state. 

Speaking  of  the  dog  to  the  worthy  descendant  of  an  old  Welsh 
family,  he  expressed  his  surprise  that  some  general  standard 
should  not  be  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  points  of  dogs.  One 
judge  decrees  that  drooping  ears  are  correct ;  another  takes  an 
opposite  view.  By  one  the  legs,  by  another  the  head,  and  still 
another  the  shoulders,  are  the  special  points.  He  maintained, 
and  I  think  with  justice,  some  distinct  and  definite  code  should 
be  •  formed,  and  this  a  leading  journal,  such  as  the  "  Field," 
might  well  take  in  hand. 

Penlan.  Dryasdust. 
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ODE  TO   IVOR   HAEL, 

Founder  of  the   Tredegar  family^  written    by    Davydd  ap 

Gwilymy  a  Bard  of  the  Fourteenth  Century^  translated  by 

lolo  Morganwg. — Obit,  Dec,  1826. 


TO   IVOR  THE  LIBERAL, 

Thou  Ivor,  darling  of  the  Muse, 
Who  through  the  world  thy  fame  pursues 
Proclaims  thy  worth  in  ev'ry  clime, 
Whilst  rapture  fills  her  lay  sublime ; 
And  feels  her  thrilling  soul  expand, 
Whilst  fostered  by  thy  bounteous  hand. 
Thy  ample  gate,  thy  ample  hall, 
Are  ever  opening  wide  to  all ; 
And,  wann'd  in  Heaven,  thy  ampler  mind 
Dilates  in  love  to  all  mankind. 
The  poor  from  thee  with  joy  return. 
They  bless  thy  name,  they  cease  to  mourn. 
And  bid  the  God,  who  knew  their  grief. 
Reward  thy  hand  that  gave  relief. 
As,  lately,  sitting  at  thy  board, 
Where  every  guest  thy  worth  ador'd, 
With  grateful  warmth  I  tun'd  my  lays, 
And  felt  high  transport  in  thy  praise  ; 
Whilst  noble  dukes  and  barons  bold. 
Sprung  from  those  heroes  fam'd  of  old, 
United,  anxious  to  proclaim 
The  peerless  glories  of  thy  name  ; 
Name  far  renowned  for  worth  complete. 
The  greatest  of  the  truly  great. 
Thy  favours  were  on  all  bestow'd, 
Whilst  every  look  with  rapture  glowed  ; 
Thy  bard,  esteem'd  the  nobler  guest, 
Was  with  distinguish'd  bounty  bless'd, 
The  gifts  of  Nudd  could  not  excel 
The  gloves  that  to  my  portion  fell ; 
Surpassing  Mordafs  boon  of  old,  Digitized  by  CjOOglc 
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For  both  my  gloves  were  cramm'd  with  gold  ; 

And  Rhydderch's  hand  coiild  not  reward 

With  nobler  gifts  his  tuneful  bard. 

I  with  thy  gifts  will  never,  part, 

Whilst  life's  warm  blood  flows  through  my  heart : 

The  warrior  draws  his  blade  in  vain, 

My  gloves  he  never  can  obtain. 

Great  Ivor's  friendship  shall  inspire 

His  bard  with  Arthur's  martial  fire ; 

His  grateful  bard,  that  dares  advance 

Unarm'd  against  that  warrior's  lance, 

And,  feeling  Heaven  approved  the  deed, 

Will  with  his  blood  the  ravens  feed. 

Should  my  dear  Morvid,  kneeling,  crave, 

What  for  my  songs  loved  Ivor  gave ; 

Though  sore  to  bear,  I'll  bid  her  weep. 

And,  spite  of  Love,  thy  present  keep. 

Weak  Vanity  shall  ne'er  induce, 

And  doom  thy  gloves  to  common  use : 

They  near  my  heart  are  safely  stor'd, 

Like  relics  of  a  saint  ador'd  : 

Yet,  should  the  Northern  blast  compel. 

When  snows  enrobe  the  frozen  dell, 

I'll  wear  thy  gloves,  they  shall  impart 

Warmth  to  my  hand,  and  to  my  heart. 

Nor  shall  the  hand  thy  bounty  graced 

Be  with  a  meaner  love  embraced. 

To  sing  thy  deeds  I  often  rove 

Through  stately  Wennallt's  verdant  grove, 

When  May  displays  her  floral  hues, 

Invites  to  joy  the  tuneful  Muse ; 

I  feast  with  thee  those  shades  among, 

On  luxuries  of  ancient  song ; 

Strive  old  Aneurin's  heights  to  gain, 

And  emulate  his  lofty  strain. 

0  1  let  me  to  poetic  fame 

Consign  thy  great,  thy  deathless  name. 

Thy  princely  stock  was  ever  grac'd 

With  martial  sons,  with  daughters  chaste ; 

The  noblest  virtues  all  combine 

To  gild  the  glories  of  thy  line. 

May  ev'ry  blessing  from  above 

On  thee  descend  in  dews  of  love  ! 

If  aught  excels  in  bliss  divine 

May  thj^t  9elected  me^d  be  thin^ 
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JESUS  COLLEGE,  OXFORD. 


Term  began  on  the  14th  of  April,     Our  Vice-Principal,  the 
Rev.  J.  lUingworth,  was  in  residence  for  a  short  time,  but  was 

Erevented  from  carrying  on  his  duties  by  ill-health.  His  place 
as  been  filled  temporarily  by  the  Rev.  Hawker  Hughes,  the 
Senior  Tutor.  The  new  statutes  for  the  College  were  passed  a 
short  time  ago,  some  opposition  being  offered  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Hussey  Vivian.  The  first  result  of  the 
new  regulations  is  apparent  in  the  increased  number  of  scholar- 
ships, unconfined  to  Welshmen,  which  are  to  be  competed  for 
this  Midsummer^  and  also  in  the  age  limitation  of  nineteen 
years  in  the  case  of  candidates  for  scholarships.  I  hear  that 
there  will  be  about  sixty  competitors  for  the  three  open  and 
four  Welsh  scholarships  and  a  few  exhibitions. 

U^dergraduate    table-talk    this  Term    has    centred   in  the 
peasurff  te^kw  b^  the  Proctors  for  the  si^rveilknce  of  tji^ 
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junior  members  of  the  University.  It  is  believed  that  a  com- 
plete system  of  espionage  has  been  organised,  and  men 
complain  of  having  their  steps  dogged  in  the  evenings  by 
Proctorial  hirelings.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  Proctors 
may  be  efficacious,  but  it  is  certainly  not  a  gentlemanly  way  of 
treating  the  undergraduates. 

As  usual,  the   Commemoration  festivities    this  Term   were 
opened  by  the  Jesus  Concert  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  the 
6th.     The  chief  characteristic  of  the  programme  was,  as  in  past 
years,  the  introduction  of  several  Welsh  airs  and  choruses.     The 
concert  opened  with  the  chorus  "  T'wysog  Cymru,"  and  among" 
its  noticeable  features  were  the  beautiful  Welsh  songs  "  Toriad 
y  dydd,"  admirably  rendered  by  Mr.  G.  Williams,  and  "  I  bias 
gogerddan  "  and  "  Hen'wlad  fy  nhadau "  by  Mr.  M.  A.  James, 
who  received  a  rapturous  encore  for  each  of  his  performances. 
For  their  English  songs,  Messrs.  C.  A.  W.  Gilbert  and  C.  D'Oyly- 
Watkins  were  also  recalled,  one  of  Jlr.  Gilbert's  songs, "  Beyond," 
— his  own  composition — ^being  especially  well  received.   Between 
the  parts  there  was  an  interval  of  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  during  which  refreshments  were  served  in  the  Dons* 
Common  Room.    The  usually  sombre  aspect  of  the  Inner  Quad 
was  entirely  changed  by  the  gay  spectacle  presented  by  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  promenading.     The  concert  was  acknow- 
ledged by  all  present  to  be  an  entire  success,  and  Mr  W.  Parratt, 
Mus.  Bac,  the  conductor,  and  also  the  stewards,  have  been 
congratulated  by  the  local  Oxford  press  on  the  results  of  their 
labours. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Hackwell,  our  senior  scholar,  has  just  taken  a  second 
class  in  the  Final  Honour  School  of  Mathematics.  "Llyfr 
Coch,"  your  usual  correspondent,  is  seriously  ill. 

Y.  Lyod. 


UNI\T;RSITY  COLLEGE  OF  WALES,  ABERYSTWITH, 


After  lying  dormant  for  several  sessions,  the  cricket  of  the 
College  has  been  revived,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  without  any 
success.  Defeat  has  been  the  result  in  the  matches  which  have 
been  ventured.  The  failure  of  the  cricket  may  be  attributed 
chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the  examinations  come  so  soon  after  the 
Easter  Vacation  (when  football  is  dropped)  as  to  allow  no  time 
for  practice,  and  though  there  may  be  a  few  students  sufficiently 
enthusiastic,  yet  there  is  the  want  of  that  general  co-operatiou 
which  is  so  necessary  to  make  any  of  the  College  clubs  a 
success.  The  boating  has  also  suffered  during  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks,  for  the  weather  has  been  too  rough  f(^o§ra^l@f 
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the    boats  to   go   out;  but   now   that    the   examinatiots   are 
over,  and  the  fine  weather  returning,  sufficient  use  will  no 
doubt  be  found  for   the   boats.    During  the  past  week  the 
Sessional    and   the  Scholarship  Examinations  have  been    of 
paramount  importance,  and  we  hope  to  receive  the  result  in  a 
few  days.     All  the  Scholarships,  with  the  exception  of  that  for 
Modem  Languages  and  Literature  (which  was  so  keenly  com- 
peted for  last  year),  are  being  contested,  and   they  will   be 
awarded  by  the  outside  examiners  at  the  end  of  the  Term. 
The  examiners  this   year  are   as   follow: — Science,   Professor 
Rudler,  F.G.S.,  Royal  School  of  Mines ;  Mathematics,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Harley,  F.R.S. ;  Classics  and  Modem  Languages^  Professor 
A.  S.  Wilkins,  Owen's  College,  Manchester.    There  is  the  same 
difficulty  this    year  as   last,   namely,  that  the   examiner  in 
Languages  has  too  much  to  do  to  enable  him  to  give  anything 
like  a  satisfactory  result.     Mr.  Wilkins,  for  instance,  has  to  set 
papers  and  examine  in  Classics,  French,  German,  and  English, 
with  a  great  number  of  special  books  in  each  of  them.     He 
has  to  go  through  the  papers,  prepare  a  report  upon  the  state 
of  the  College  in  these    subjects,  classify   the  candidates   in 
each  class,  and  award  the  Scholarships — and  all  this  in  about  a 
week's  time.     But  I  suppose  the  difficulty  is  one  of  expense 
rather  than  anything  else ;  and  this  reminds  me  of  another 
subject  upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two.     I  refer  to  the 
steps  which  are  being  taken  in  London  by  Tjord  Aberdare  and 
others  to  accelerate  the  Bill  which  is  to  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment upon  Higher  and  Intermediate  Education  in  Wales.     An 
important  conference  was  held  in  London  last  week — ^no  doubt 
promoted  by  Lord  Aberdare — with  a  view  to  devise  means  for 
urging  the  Government  to  facilitate  some  measure  this  session. 
We  are  aware  of  the  claims  that  Wales  has  for  Government 
support,  and  especially  the  claims  of  this  College.     Although  it 
has  been  placed    in  an  impopulous  district,  yet   it  has  been 
made   a  success ;    it    is   admirably  adapted    to   do    a    much 
greater  work,  and  decidedly  deserves  some  recognition,  pending 
any  arrangements  which  may  be  made  hereafter.     It  is  believed 
that  the   Education    Bill    promised    in  the   Queen's   Speech 
has  been  drafted,  and  that  it  is  upon  the  lines  of  the  Com- 
missioners' report,    but  it    has    not    yet    received    the    final 
imprimature  of  the  Cabinet.     But  there  seems  to  be  a  likelihood 
of  the  Bill  being  introduced  this  session  ;  and  the  conference 
referred  to  appointed  an  influential  deputation  to  wait  mpDu  the 
President  of  the  Privy  Council  and  IVIr.  Mundella  to  accelerate 
the  Bill.     Lord  Aberdare  was  of  opinion  that,  without  prejudice 
to  such  a  comprehensive  measure  as  the  Government  might  be 
expected  to  introduce,  there  were  ways  in  which  they  might, 
without  legislation,  materially  advance  the  end  in  view.  Besides 
improving  the  schools  they  already  had,  he  suggested  that  the 
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various  charities  should  be  more  largely  applicable  to  the 
purposes  of  Higher  Education  in  Wales.  It  was  also  possible  to 
obtain  a  limited  amount  out  of  the  county  rates  for  the  purpose 
fi{  exhibitions  and  scholarships  to  assist  poor  students,  and  he 
thought  also  that  an  amount  might  fairly  be  paid  from  the 
Treasury.  . 

Befpre  closing  these  notes,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  two 
of  our  students  have  obtained  honourable  appointments. 
Austin  Keen  has  been  selected  out  of  309  candidates  as 
secretary  to  the  Huddersfield  Institute  and  Technical  Schools  ; 
and  J.  J.  Waller,  the  editor  of  the  University  College  of  Wales 
Magazine^  has  been  appointed  sub-editor  on  the  staff  of  the 
Northern  Whig^  Belfast.  The  Long  Vacation  will  commence 
on  the  28th  of  June,  and  will  last  until  September  15th. 

YORICK. 

University  College  of  Wales,  June  2lsty  1882. 


ST.  DAVID'S  COLLEGE,  LAMPETER. 


At  last  our  gay  season  is  over.  The  Examinations  have  come 
and  gone.  Yesterday  witnessed  the  solemn  conferring  of  degrees, 
the  luncheon,  and  the  speechmaking  which  is  incident  to  both 
ceremonies.  To-day  our  last  guests  have  been  slowly  rolled 
away  by  the  morning  trains  of  the  Manchester  and  Milford 
Railway.  The  town  and  College  have  fallen  into  that  state  of 
quiet  repose  which  it  is  proper  for  seats  of  higher  education  to 
assume  during  the  Long  Vacation.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  into  the  details  of  our  late  proceedings.  Those  who  take 
an  interest  in  our  humble  doings  have,  doubtless  already  found 
in  the  newspapers  ample  accounts  of  our  speeches,  and  full  details 
of  our  class  lists.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  some 
of  the  leading  features  of  our  meeting.  The  Principal  told  the 
large  gathering  of  students  and  visitors  who  filled  our  hall 
yesterday  morning,  that  the  object  of  our  assembly  was  three- 
fold. We  had  to  listen  to  the  reports  of  the  Examiners,  to 
confer  degrees  and  to  admit  "  incorporated  members  "  into  our 
society,  and — last,  but  not  least — to  present  a  teptimonial  to 
Professor  Edmondes  on  his  retirement  from  the  College.  The 
examinations  for  our  B.A.  degree  are  altogether  conducted  by 
two  gentlemen,  who  must  be  Masters  of  Arts  of  their  respective 
Universities,  and  nominated  by  the  Vice-Chancellors  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Their  report  was  on  the  whole  encouragiog 
and  satisfactory.  They  were  ungrudging  witnesses  to  the  good 
work  done  in  the  College,  and  to  the  respectable  standard 
attained  by  the  Lampeter  passman.  Mr.  Watson,  the  Cambridge 
Exapttiner,  was  cjuite  explicit  in  lu$  statement  th^t  thf  mm  wig 
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takes  his  degree  in  our  pass  theology  school  attains  quite  the 
same  standard  as  the  "  pollman  "  who  goes  in  for  the  "  special 
theological"  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree  at  Cambridge. 
"We  cannot  and  do  not  hope  that  our  best  men  will  rival  those  at 
the  ancient  seats  of  learning.     Such  a  comparison,  though  it  has  * 
been  made  by  some  uncandid  foe  quite  lately,  is  as  unfair  as  it  is 
ridiculous.     But  it  is  satisfactory  surely,  not  only  to  us  but  to  all 
friends  of  higher  education  in  Wales,  that  our  average  passman 
should  do  as  much  work  and  do  it  as  well  as  the  average  passman 
of  greater  institutions.     In  some  subj  ects,  where  want  of  previous 
opportunities  or    the  bi-lingual  difficulty  came  in,   we  were 
less  well  spoken  of,  but  in  all  examinations  there  must  be 
good  and  bad  papers,  and  we  do  not  complain.    It  is  pleasant 
to   be  able  to  point  to  the  increasing  number  of   classical 
honourmen  who  are  directly    preparing  for  moderations    at 
Oxford,  and  to  the  increasing  number  (fifteen)  of  men  who 
yesterday  took  their  degree   of  B.A.     There   were   also  two 
successful   candidates    for   the    B.D.    degree, — the    Rev.    L. 
Rowland,   of  Llanddewi-Brefi,  and  the  Rev.    GiflFord    Wood, 
of  Swansea.     It  is  worth  while  mentioning  one  feature  of  their 
examination,  which  may,  if  carried   out,  be   of  some  future 
importance  to  learning  in  Wales.     Each  candidate  is  required 
to  send  in  a  dissertation,  and  Mr.  Rowland  struck  out  a  new 
line  in  choosing  as  his  subject  the  history  of  the  famous  parish 
of  which  he  is  the  vicax.     It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  interesting 
work  might  be  done  by  others  who  possess  local  knowledge  and 
ability  to  use  it  by  the  collection  in  an  appropriate  monograph 
of  the  story  of  places  even  less  famous  than  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Levenhain,  the  spot  where  Dewi  refuted  the  Pelagians, 
and  Bishop  Beck  built  his  famous  college.     Such  work  makes  a 
real,  if  small,  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Principality. 
Another  novel  feature  of  the  examination  must  also  be  noticed. 
The  College    Board  .had    given    permission    to  candidates  to 
present  themselves    for    examination    in    responsions    before 
matriculation.     It  was  thought  that  the  comparatively  element- 
ary work  of  the  first  year  might  well  be  taken  up  by  mere 
promising  boys  direct  from  school,  as  they  would  then  be  able  to 
devote  all  their  time  at  College  to  an  honour  course.    One  candi- 
date of  this  class  passed  successfully  last  year,  but  this  year  no 
less  than  four  were  successful,  three  of  whom  were  placed  in  the 
second  class,  and  one  of  whom  received  a  prize.     No  less  than 
three  of  these   were  pupils  of  T.  H.  Williams,  Esq.,  M.A.,  the 
head  master  of  Lampeter  Grammar  School.     Their  success  is  a 
proof  of  what  results  solid  work  and  perseverance  will  produce, 
despite  the  difficulties  which  the  small  Welsh  school,  unendowed, 
and  without  adequate  buildings,  so  often  has  to  contend  against. 
The  Rev.  GiflFord  Wood,  B.A.,  of  Swansea,  has  been  the  master 
of  the  other  candidate.    It  would  not  become  us  to  dwell  on 
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the  presentation  of  a  very  beautiful  piece  of  plate  to  Preben- 
lary  C.  Edmondes,  who,  after  seventeen  years  of  hard  work 
in  the  College,  as  Latin  Master,  Burser  and  Librarian,  has  left 
us  to  accept  a  living  in  Pembrokeshire.  All  who  knew  Mr. 
Edmondes  will  know  how  inadequate  such  a  testimonial  is, 
even  to  mark  the  universal  appreciation  of  the  unique  services 
he  has  rendered  the  College  in  a  long  and  trying  period  of 
its  history.  Another  interesting  feature  in  the  proceedings 
was  the  **  incorporation  "  into  our  College  of  several  friends 
and  neighbours,  graduates  of  Universities.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  be  able  by  such  means  to  enlarge  our  College  circle,  to  open 
our  hall  and  library  to  those  who,  otherwise,  would  be  debarred 
from  their  use,  and  the  College  is  doubly  honoured  when  dis- 
tinguished men  allow  us  to  mark  our  sense  of  their  interest  in 
our  welfare  by  incorporating  them  in  this  manner.  It  would 
be  tedious  to  prolong  these  notes  by  an  account  of  the  luncheon 
that  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  morning.  More  than  100 
sat  down,  and  many  good  speeches  were  delivered.  Unfor- 
tunately, bad  weather  rather  spoilt  our  enjoyment  for  the  latter 
part  of  the  day,  and  enabled  us  to  make  very  little  use  of  the 
kindness  of  the  Lampeter  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  who  threw  open 
their  pretty  grounds  to  our  visitors.  The  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday were  to  us  of  so  absorbing  a  character  that  there  is, 
practically,  nothing  further  to  chronicle  for  the  last  month. 

T. 

Lampeter^  June  23rtZ,  1882. 
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The  Land  Question  in  Wales. — Mr.  D.  Williams,  of  Ynstaf, 
Llantrisant,  writes : — "I  should  like  to  see  this  question  treated 
at  length,  and  by  thoroughly  practical  men.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important.  The  land  is  the  fountain  which  enriches  us 
annually.  A  bad  harvest  is  a  national  misfortune.  In  my 
humble  opinion  many  of  the  evils  from  which  the  country 
suffers  in  connection  with  land  arise  from  the  fact  that  men 
enter  upon  large  takings  with  insufficient  capital.  I  know  an 
instance  where  a  farmer  begged  a  neighbour  to  let  a  flock  of 
his  sheep  come  upon  his  field  of  turnips.  He  was  thankful 
when  the  favour  w^as  granted.  My  experience  shows  me  that  if 
traders  entered  into  the  various  trading  pursuits  of  life  in  the 
same  thoughtless  manner  as  farmers  enter  upon  their  takings, 
bankruptcy  would  be  much  more  common  than  it  is.  The  land 
is  a  rich  fountain,  but  it  must  not  be  left  to  run  unheeded. 
Land  can  be  too  cheap.  I  know  a  farm  in  Pembrokeshire  that 
was  let  in  my  youth  for  £7  per  annum.  The  renter  could 
scarcely  keep  body  and  soul  together.  He  died.  The  next 
tenant  paid  £100  per  annum.  He  did  better.  He  died.  The 
successor  paid  £300 ;  and  he  is  a  thriving  man.  What  costs 
little  is  regarded  as  little.  The  man  has  no  stimulus  to  exertion. 
Let  there  be  a  fair  rental,  let  the  farmer  have  sufficient  capital 
to  do  justice  to  his  farm,  and  we  should  hear  of  less  discontent 
than  ever.  There  is  no  use  in  |a  man  clinging  to  his  farm 
because  it  was  his  grandfather's,  unless  he  has  the  necessary 
ability  and  capital.  If  he  have  neither,  let  him  go  into  trade  or  a 
profession,  and  leave  the  way  open  for  one  who  will  do  better. 
Look  at  the  great  tracts  of  country  that  remain  untilled.  It  is 
a  national  misfortune.  Untilled  acres  mean  empty  cupboards. 
Land  left  to  nurture  useless  rushes  or  bushes  that  should  fill 
empty  st-omachs.  It  is  time  that  the  Land  Question  of  Wales 
should  be  discussed  in  all  earnestness."  The  thrice-elected 
High  Constable  of  Merthyr  is,  as  usual,  terse  and  outspoken  j 
he  and  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  Glamorganshire 
gentleman  is  busily  engaged  in  preparing  a  paper  for  the  Red 
Dragon  on  the  subject. 


«  « 

« 


Books  and  Magazines  for  Review  in  the  Red  Dragon  should* 
be  sent  to  the  "  Dragon ''  office,  CardiflF. 
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Dragoon. — An  enquiry  has  been  made  as  to  the  origin  of 
this  word,  and  whether  it  is  derived  from  the  Welsh  Drag'on. 
Mr.  Thomas  Stephens,  quoting  from  an  old  magazine,  answers 
the  query.  "  The  dragoons — soldiers  so  called  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth — us^  guns  on  the  muzzles  of  which  was  a 
dragon,  hence  the  name. 

•  * 

« 

Our  readers  are  invited  to  contribute  to  the  pages  devoted  ta 
DraconigenaB.  Notes  and  queries  on  all  matters  connected 
with  Wales  and  Welsh  literature  will  be  acceptable. 

« 
"  K."  wishes  to  learn  something  about  the  "  Llyfr  Coch,"  now 
in  Jesus  College  Library  ;  by  whom  written,  and  date  it  occupies 
in  the  history  of  Welsh  literature. 


*  • 

* 


With  regard  to  Mabon's  paper  on  the   Sliding  Scale,  and 
to  the  various  schemes  propounded,  a  leading  manager  of  one 
of  the  largest  collieries  in  South  Wales  thus  writes  : — *^None  of 
the  schemes  hitherto  propounded  strike  us  as  being  the  best. 
What  is  really  wanted  is  a  Sliding  Scale  that  shall  serve  for 
prosperous  and  adverse  times.     The  coUiery  proprietor  should 
be  possessed  of  sufficient  capital  to  give  his  collier  a  fair  h'vin^ 
wage  when  prices  are  at  a  low  figure.     The  simple  collier,  living 
from  hand  to  hand,  from  week  to  week,  is  not  in  a  position  to 
continue  working  when  the  minimum  is  reached  should  that 
minimum  continue  long.     Nor,  again,  has  he  sufficient  control  of 
himself  in  times  of  extreme  prosperity  to  utilise  and  save  the 
excess  of  wages  then  obtained.     The  colliery  owner  should,  when 
the  price  of  coal  is  low,  be  in  a  position  to  give  his  men  a  living 
wage,  and  this  should  be  recouped  to  him  when  prices  are  at 
the  full.**    We  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  other  practical 
men  on  this  head. 


» 


Ktxg  John  axd  (tLAMORGan.— There  is  a  tradition  extant— 
p3rhaps  Mr.  George  Thomas,  of  Ely,  can  give  particulars— to 
the  effect  that  King  John  was  in  concealment  in  one  of  the 
oimtry  houses  in  the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  prior  to  his  signing 
the  charter.     It  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  full  detcib. 


* 


The  Merthyr  Riots. — A  con-espondent  states  that  he  hai 
the  bayonet  which  was  wrested  from  Donald  Black,  one  of  the 
soldiers  killed  at  these  riots.  He  wishes  to  sell  it.  Has  any 
of  our  correspondents  a  Chamber  of  Horrors  ? 
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